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An  American's  sense  of  projecting  himself 
far  beyond  the  skies  and  hills  of  his  forefathers  is 
largely  responsible  for  his  self-assurance— for  his 
mental  vigor  and  the  progress  which  this  has 
meant. 

This  Sixth  Sense — the  sense  of  projection- 
is  due  to  the  telephone.  It  is  due  to  the  Bell 
telephone  system  which  at  any  instant  conveys 
Iris  personality,  if  not  his  person,  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  carries  his  voice  with  directness 
to  the  ear  of  the  person  wanted.  Carries  it  with 
its  tone  qualities  and  inflections—  things  which 
are  vital  to  the  expression  of  personality. 

Bell  telephone  service  is  more  than  a  mere 
carrier  cf  messages.  It  is  a  system  of  sensitive 
wire  nerves,  carrying  the  perception-message  to 
the  nerve  centre  and  the  return  message  simulta- 
neously. It  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
which  thus  carries  the  message  and  the  answer 
instantly.  While  you  are  projecting  your  per- 


sonality—the strength  of  your  individuality,  to  the 
distant  point,  the  party  at  the  other  end  is  pro- 
jecting his  personality,  at  the  same  instant  and  by 
the  same  means,  to  you. 

You  are  virtually  in  two  places  at  once. 

Though  this  service  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the 
Bell  telephone  has  no  fight  with  the  other  public 
utilities.  Its  usefulness  is  dove-tailed  into  all 
other  utilities.  Each  of  the  others  is  unquestion- 
ably made  more  effective  by  the  Bell  telephone. 

A  telegram  is  delivered  from  receiving  office  to 
house  by  telephone.  The  more  people  telegraph, 
the  more  they  telephone.  The  more  people  travel, 
the  more  they  telephone.  The  more  energetically 
a  man  pursues  business  of  any  kind,  the  more  he 
needs  and  uses  the  telephone. 

The  universal  Bell  telephone  gives  every 
other  utility  an  added  usefulness.  It  provides 
the  Nation  with  its  Sixth  Sense. 


A  business  man  has  one  important  arm  of  his  business 
paralyzed  if  he  does  not  have  a  Long  Distance  Tele- 
phone at  his  elbow.  It  extends  his  personality  to  its 
fullest  limitations— applies  the  multiplication  table  to 
his  business  possibilities.  It  keeps  things  moving. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

EVery  'Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  Distance  ^Station 
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BON  TON  corsets  are  the  short 
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PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

;i:3 

AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN     S.    S.    CO.                                                                                                  fcVJ 

'*  •  M 

•I;**} 

:-5r») 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA.                                                                                                                     K'»»j 

:';-i 

K'*': 

1 
1 

OAHU     SUGAR    COMPANY,    LTD.                                                                                                     £'/.' 
PIONEER    MILL    COMPANY,    LTD.                                                                                                 fV£; 

LIHUE    PLANTATION    COMPANY,    LTD. 
t*»»*» 

w9 

THE    KOLOA   SUGAR    COMPANY.                                                                                               &£•" 

;§5? 

KEKAHA    SUGAR    COMPANY,    LTD. 

:**••/• 

• 

GROVE    FARM    PLANTATION. 

'•«**«' 

HANAMAULU     PLANTATION.                                                                                                      C''»** 

*  *    < 

L',*»- 

;•'•& 

KIPAHULU    SUGAR    COMPANY,    LTD.                                                                                    >'''*•»• 

KUKAIAU    PLANTATION    COMPANY,    LTD.                                                                          t;»T*5 

•*•«•* 

HAWAII     MILL    COMPANY,    LTD.                                                                                                   V'/*** 

•*v*« 

'••-.* 

'  **   • 

/•#• 

":•• 

'/*y* 
'*++*. 

THE     PACIFIC     GUANO     AND     FERTILIZER     CO. 

## 

Honolulu   and    San    Francisco. 

•2® 

^ 
:•:•: 

'•;«•% 
S«iV 
';«V«' 
•:;.*.•? 
••«*«»i 

KANEOHE     RICE     MILL    COMPANY,     LTD. 

*««««^»  *  «  \  \ 

»v««v  *%*«•*' 

GUARDIAN    ASSURANCE    COMPANY,    LTD. 
GLOBE  &   RUTGERS   FIRE    INSURANCE   CO. 

*;•' 

PHOENIX    INSURANCE   CO.,  of   Hartford. 

:•*:< 

:•:• 

COLONIAL     FIRE    UNDERWRITERS. 

,  ••  •« 
->::« 

':•:*• 
•.•;•« 

:•>:* 

;-:^v 

uw 

TOKIO    MARINE    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 
ALLIANZ     VERSICHERUNGS     GESELLSCHAFT,     Berlin. 
MUENCHENER    RUECKVERSICHERUNGS    GESELLSCHAFT. 

#•••; 

',V.;« 

*•& 
•'•>•* 

':•:;• 

••:•'& 

PROVIDENTIA     ALLGEMEINE     VERSICHERUNGS     GESELLSCHAFT, 

£:v 

>.Wa 

Wien. 

-!•••!« 

•  •«  < 

^                                                                                    i 

fl        H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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&$      .Branches  at                            HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

*-.*  ^  • 

<••*••' 
>iU 

§2g3  ^             HILO,  T.  H.                                                                San  Francisco  Office 

^^ 

USS^         KAILUA,  T.  H.                                                                  268  Market  Street    ^  ^^^| 
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'M.   G.    IRWIN,   President.  JOHN    D.  SPRECKELS,  First  Vice-President./ 

WALTER  M.  GIFFARD,  2d  Vice- President.  RICHARD   IVERS,   Secretary.! 

H.  M.  WHITNEY,  Treasurer. 


W.  G.  Irwin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


AGENTS  FOR 

HILO    SUGAR     COMPANY,     Island    of    Hawaii. 

PAAUHAU    SUGAR    PLANTATION    COMPANY,    Island    of    Hawaii. 

HAKALAU    PLANTATION    COMPANY,    Island    of    Hawaii. 

HUTCHINSON   SUGAR   PLANTATION   COMPANY,    Island  of   Hawaii. 

HONOLULU     PLANTATION    COMPANY,    Island    of    Oahu. 

WAIMANALO    PLANTATION    COMPANY,    Island    of   Oahu. 

OLOWALU    COMPANY,    Island    of    Maui. 

KILAUEA   SUGAR    PLANTATION    COMPANY,    Island   of   Kaual 

WAIOHIU   AGRIC.   &   GRAZING   CO.,    LTD.,    Island   of   Hawaii. 

PONAHAWA!    COFFEE    CO.,    LTD.,    Island    of    Hawaii. 

WEHA  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,   LTD.,   Island  of  Hawaii. 

KALOPA   AGRICULTURAL    CO.,    LTD.,    Island    of    Hawaii. 

WOODLAWN    FRUIT   CO.,    LTD.,    Island   of  Oahu. 

TROPIC   AGRICULTURAL   CO.,    LTD.,    Island   of   Hawaii. 

KAU    AGRICULTURAL    CO.,    LTD.,    Island    of    Hawaii. 

BALDWIN     LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS    of    Philadelphia,     Pa. 

ROYAL    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 

SCOTTISH     UNION     AND    NATIONAL     INSURANCE     CO. 

COMMERCIAL     UNION     ASSURANCE     COMPANY. 

UPPER    RHINE    INSURANCE    COMPANY    (Marine.) 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 


Oceanic    Steamship    Company    of    San  Franicsco 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd. 


OFFICERS   AND    DIRECTORS 

H.     P.     BALDWIN     President 

J.    B.    CASTLE, First    Vice-President 

W.     M.    ALEXANDER     .' Second    Vice-Presldent 

J.  P.  COOKE   Third  Vice-President  and   Manager 

J.    WATERHOUSE     Treasurer 

E.     E.    PAXTON     Secretary 

W.    O.    SMITH     Director 

J.     R.     GALT     Director 

W.    R.    CASTLE     .  Director 


Sugar  Fadtors 

and 

Commission  Merchants 


& 


AGENTS    FOR 

HAWAIIAN     COMMERCIAL    AND    SUGAR 
HAIKU    SUGAR    COMPANY. 
PAIA   PLANTATION. 
MAUI    AGRICULTURAL   COMPANY. 
HAWAIIAN   SUGAR   COMPANY. 
KAHUKU    PLANTATION    COMPANY. 
KAHULUI    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 
HALEAKALA    RANCH    COMPANY. 
HONOLUA    RANCH. 


CO. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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;.   P.   CASTLE,   President.  E.    D.   TENNEY,   Vice-President  and    Manager. 

I.   A.    BOWEN,   Second   Vice-President  C.    H.   ATHERTON,   Treasurer./ 

H.    PETRIE,    Secretary.  L.    T.    PECK,   Auditor. 


Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd. 


=Sugar  Fadors  and= 
Commission    Merchants 


FIRE,  LIFE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE 


REPRESENTING 

APOKAA    SUGAR    COMPANY,     LTD. 
AMERICAN    STEAM    PUMP    CO*. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS    COMPANY. 
AETNA     INSURANCE     CO. 

CITIZENS    INSURANCE    CO.    (Hartford    Fire) 
DEEMING     SUPERHEATERS. 
EWA    PLANTATION    COMPANY. 
FULTON    IRON    WORKS. 

FIREMAN'S   FUND    INSURANCE   CO.    (Marine   Department   Only.) 
GREEN'S    FUEL    ECONOMIZERS. 
KOHALA   SUGAR   COMPANY. 
MATSON     NAVIGATION     COMPANY. 

NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 
NATIONAL    FIRE    INSURANCE   CO. 

PROTECTOR    UNDERWRITERS    OF    THE    PHOENIX    OF    HARTFORD. 
THE    BALDWIN    AUTOMATIC    JUICE    WEIGHER. 
THE  WAIMEA   SUGAR   MILL   CO, 
THE    GEO.    F.    BLAKE    MFG.    CO. 
THE   AMERICAN    TOOL   AND    MACHINE   WORKS. 
WAHIAWA    CONSOLIDATED    PINEAPPLE    CO.,    LTD. 
WAHIAWA   WATER    CO.,    LTD. 
'WAIALUA  AGRICULTURAL   CO.,    LTD. 
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The  BANK  OF  HAWAII 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS $1,000,000.00 


RECEIVES  DEPOSITS  SUBJECT  TO  CHECK. 

SELLS  DRAFTS  ON  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 

WORLD. 


ISSUES  TRAVELERS'  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 
SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 


Accepts   Deposits   and   allows    interest   at    the    rate  of  4(/2  per  cent  per  annum 


YOUR     BUSINESS     SOLICITED. 


F.  A.  Schaef er  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


SUGAR    FACTORS. 

IMPORTERS  COMMISSION    AND    INSURANCE   AGENTS. 
AGENTS    FOR    LLOYDS. 


Please    Mention   Overland    Monthly   When   Writing    Advertisers. 


CABLE   ADDRESS,    MASON,    HILO. 


E.    F.   NICHOLS,    Manager. 


Codes   Used:   Western    Union   A.    B.   C.   5th 
Edition   American    Lumberman's  Tele.   Code. 


Hilo   Mercantile    Company 


Limited 


HILO,    HAWAII    CO.,   T.    H. 


Glaus    Spreckels. 


Wm.    G.    Irwi 


Glaus  Spreckels  &  Co 

BANKERS 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

San   Francisco   Agents — The   Nevada 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
Draw  Exchange  on 

San  Francisco — The  Nevada  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

London — Union  of  London  &  Smith's 
Bank,  Ltd. 

New  York — American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Chicago — Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank. 

Paris — Credit  Lyonnais. 

Berlin — Dresdner  Bank. 

Hongkong  and  Yokohama — The 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia — Bank  of 
New  Zealand  and  Bank  of  Australasia. 

Victoria     and     Vancouver — Bank   of 
British   North   America. 
Transact  a   General    Banking   and    Ex- 
change   Business. 

Deposits  received,  loans  made  on  ap- 
proved security,  commercial  and  trav- 
elers' credits  issued.  Bills  of  Exchange 
bought  and  sold. 

Collecting    Promptly 

Accounted   for 


Statement  of  the   Condition  of 

lieFirsitBankofHilo,Ltd. 


HAWAH, 

Business,    December 


HILO, 

the    Close    of 

1907: 

Resources 

Loans    $358,521.87 

Bonds    68,715.00 

Stocks  and  other  investments    11,633.70 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 5,718.83 

Due  from  Banks   20,324.95 

Cash    103,160.58 

Real  Estate 3,545.49 


$571,620.42 
Liabilities. 

Capital   Paid  in    $142,500.00 

Surplus    20,000.00 

Undivided    Profits    3,562.50 

Due  to  Banks 8,490.91 

Deposits     397,067.01 

$571,620.42 

I,  H.  V.  Patten,  Cashier,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. H.  V.  PATTEN,  Cashier. 
Examined  and  found  correct:  John 
J.  Grace,  Carl  S.  Smith,  Adam  Lind- 
say^. Directors.  Zeno  K.  Myers,  Audi- 
tor; G.  E.  Smithies,  Special 
Examiner  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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B.  F,  Ehlers  &  Company 

Importers  and  Retailers 


Box  716,  HONOLULU,  T.  H. 


Write    for    Free  Samples 


PINA  OR 
PINEAPPLE  SILK 

ORIENTAL 
PONGEE  SILK 

CHINESE 
GRASS  LINEN 


tmo 


This    is    a    dainty    sheer    fabric,    washable,    36 
wide,  in  all  plain  colors  and  in  stripes.    We 
carry  the  best  quality  only,  and  guarantee 
it  to  give  satisfactory  wear.  Price  per  yard 

We  carry  a  very  complete  line  of  genuine  Shantung 
Pongees  in  various  widths  and  qualities.  25  inches 
wide,  $1.00  yard;  34  inches  wide,  $1.25  to  $2.25  yard; 
21  inches  wide,  extra  heavy  for  suits  $2  and  $2.50  yard. 
A  beautiful  glazed  linen,  34  inches  wide,  which  laun- 
ders perfectly  and  wears  for  years.  White,  in  four 
qualities,  85c.,  $1.00,  $1.25  and  $1.75  per  yard..  Pink, 
$1.00  yard  and  Alice  Blue  $1.25  yard. 


The  Beer  that's  Brewed 
To    Suit    the    Climate 


>V 


HONOLULU  BREWING 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 


and  MALTING  COMPANY  |$$ 

p8S 

±*.     z*S«\« 
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Tke  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank 


LIMITED 

Capital   Paid   Up    Yen  24,000,000 

Reserve    Fund    Yen  15,940,000 

HEAD    OFFICE— YOKOHAMA 

The  bank  buys  and  receives  for  col- 
lection bills  of  exchange,  issues  drafts 
and  letters  of  credit,  and  transacts  a 
general  banking  business. 

The  bank  receives  local  deposits  and 
head  office  deposits  for  fixed  periods. 

Local  deposits  $25  and  upwards  for 
one  year  at  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  an- 
num. 

Head  office  deposits  Yen  25  and  up- 
wards for  one-half  year,  one  year,  two 
years  or  three  years  at  rate  of  5%  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Particulars  to  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation. 

Honolulu  Office — 67  S.   King  Street. 
P.   O.  Box  168. 

M.   TOKIEDA,    Manager. 


THE 

B.  F.  DILLINGHAM 

COMPANY,      LIMITED 


Stangenwald    Bldg,    Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

FINANCIAL    AND     COMMISSION 
AGENTS. 


Representing  Oahu  Railway  &  Land 
Co.,  Hilo  Railroad  Co.,  American  Loco- 
motive Co.,  Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  of 
London,  New  York  Underwriters' 
Agency,  Providence-Washington  In- 
surance Co.,  West  Coast  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Union  Oil  Co.,  of  California. 


Cable    Address     "Dilpax," 
Union  and  Lieber's  Codes. 


Western 


Henry   St.   Goar  Edward    Pollit 

Members  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EDWARD  POLLITZ 
S  GO. 


Particular  attention  given  to  Pur- 
chase and  Sale  of  HAWAIIAN  SE- 
CURITIES, Eastern  and  Foreign 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 


442    CALIFORNIA    STREET, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


i< 


Cable  Address  "Waldron,"  Honolulu. 

Codes  used— A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  West- 
ern Union,  Lieber,  Armsby's  1907, 
Peycke's  Economy. 

FRED  L,  WALDRON 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION  AND 
MERCHANDISE  BROKER 

Sugar,     Rice,    Honey,    Coffee,    Etc. 

Sole  agent  for  Armour  &  Co.,  Port 
Costa  Milling  Co.,  Cal.  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  Pacific  Cereal  Association, 
Mailliard  &  Schmiedell,  Leege  &  Has- 
kins,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Ameri- 
can Hominy  Co.,  Church  &  Dwight 
Co.,  Van  Camp  Packing  Co.,  N.  K. 
Fairbank  Co.,  Columbia  River  Milling 
Co.,  Wasco  Warehouse  Milling  Com- 
pany, Honolulu  Soap  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 


Correspondence    Solicited. 


xll 
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M.  McINERNY,  Ltd. 


Haberdasher 

and 
Clothier 


Merchant   and    Fort   Streets, 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


E.  0.  Hall  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Corner   Fort  and    King   Streets, 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

Dealers  in  Hardware,  Agricultural 
Implements,  Ship-chandlery,  Paints 
and  Oils,  Stoves,  Glassware,  Crockery, 
Household  Goods,  Guns,  Rifles,  Revol- 
vers and  Ammunition,  Bicycles,  Motor- 
cycles, Sporting  Goods  of  every  de- 
scription, Gas  Engines,  Pulleys,  Shaft- 
ing, Belting,  Tools  of  all  sorts,  Mill 
and  Ranch  Supplies.  Salt. 

Agents  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Prepared 
Paints,  Varnishes,  Stains  and  Oils. 
Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Stationary 
and  Marine  Engines;  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros.,  Sporting  Goods.  Colt's  Pat.  Fire 
Arms  Mfg.  Co.;  Revolvers.  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.,  Columbia,  Cleveland  and 
Stirling  Bicycles.  Reading- Standard 
Co.,  Motorcycles.  American  Pulley  Co., 
Split  Steel  Pulleys.  L.  S.  Starrett  Co., 
Fine  Tools.  Cyphers  Incubator  Co., 
Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Sup- 
plies. Willcox  &  Gibbs,  Automatic 
Sewing  Machines.  Michigan  Stove  Co., 
Stoves  and  Ranges.  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Co.,  Firearms  and  am- 
munition. Smith  &  Wesson,  Revolvers. 
Ivers  Johnson  Arms  &  Cycle  Co.,  Re- 
volvers. Diana  Oil  Works,  Tropic  Lu- 
bricating Oils.  Bowers  Rubber  Works, 
Skookem  (Dods)  Packing.  Proprietors 
of  Associated  Garage  and  Kalia  Salt 
Works. 


Hawaiian 


VALUABLE  PAMPHLET— FREE 
Containing  the  rating  of  all  Ha- 
waiian stocks  and  bonds,  and  giving 
the  capitalization,  assets  and  liabilities 
of  all  plantations  and  firms  listed  on 
the  HONOLULU  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
ABSOLUTELY  FRE£  ON  REQUEST 

Write  to 
HAWAIIAN   TRUST   CO. 

Limited 
P.  O.  Box  447 
HONOLULU,    HAWAII. 


Established    in    1858. 

'BISHOP  &  COMPANY 

Bankers 


Honolulu. 


Commercial  and  Travelers'  Letters  of 
Credit  issued  on  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia and  The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Ltd.,  London. 


Correspondents  for  the  American 
Express  Company  and  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son. 

Interest  allowed  on  term  and  Savings 
Bank  Deposits. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


A.  C.  SILVA,  Proprietor. 


Groceries 
Wines 

Liquors 


HONOLULU 


Lowney's  Celebrated  Chocolate  Bon- 
Bons,  Sanchez  y  Haya  and  Optimo 
Cigars. 


We  carry  a  strictly  up  to  date  line  of 
everything  for  men.  Tourists  can  find 
anything  they  want  at  our  store. 


169     King     St.,     HONOLULU 
Phone  Main   240. 


KAHULUI,    Territory    of     Hawaii. 


Between    WAILUKU    and    PAIA   and 
WAILUKU,    PUUNENE    and    PAIA. 


H.  P.  BALDWIN,  General  Manager 
J.  N.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent 
C.  B.  KINNEY,  Traffic  Manage 


,.  J.  Buchly,  President;   T.  F.  Lan- 
ting,   Vice-President;   R.   L.  Auerbach, 
Treasurer;    G.     J.    O'Neill.     Secretary; 
Thos.   W.   Greig,   Auditor. 

|  W.  C.  Peacock 

&  Company  Limited 


WINE    AND    LIQUOR    MERCHANTS. 


Sole  Agents  for  Ushers  O.  V.  G. ; 
White  Rock  Lithia  and  Ginger  Ale; 
Pabst  and  A.  B.  C.  Beers,  Etc. 

Cable  Address,  "Peacock."  Codes, 
Al.  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and 
5th  Ed.  P.  O.  Box  428. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


HIND,    ROLPH    S 

::      COMPANY      :: 


SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION    MER- 
CHANTS.      DEALERS    IN    NEWCAS- 
T     TLE   COAL    CARGOES. 


Honolulu.        San    Francisco.        Seattle. 


Agents  for  Hawl  Mill  and  Plantation 
Co.,  Ltd.  (Sugar);  Puako  Plantation 
Co.  (Sugar);  Kaawaloa  and  Kealake- 
kua  Coffee  Plantations  and  several 
cattle  ranches. 


San  Francisco  Office — 310  California  St. 
Seattle  Office — Colman   Building. 
Honolulu  Office — Campbell   Block. 


KIIAUEA; 


VOLCANO 


One  of  the   World's  Greatest  Wonders 


4-Day  Trip    $42.50 

7-Day  Trip    $51.00 

For  tickets  and  general  information  see 


Henry  Waterhouse  Trust  Co. 

Ltd.,  Agents. 

FORT    AND   MERCHANT    STREETS. 
P.  O.  Box  346.     Phone  736 


Cable  Address  "Youngs." 


I  Hawaiian  News 
l(  Company 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POST  CARDS. 
NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS;  ALL 
LATEST  BOUND  POPULAR  NOV- 
ELS; MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODI- 
CALS. HIGH  GRADE  STATIONERY. 


Alexander  Young   Building, 


HONOLULU,   T.    H. 


JOHN  A.   SCOTT.   President. 

r.    r.    KKXXKMY.    Yi.v-1'ivsiilont. 


Hilo  Eledric 
Light  Company 

Limited 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER,  PLATE 
ICE,  COLD  STORAGE  and  ELECTRI- 
CAL SUPPLIES. 


HILO,    HAWAII. 
J.   C.    Mocine,    Manager 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Wri.ting    Advertisers. 


HOSTAGE -PEG 


GO  Ltd     

V_^    "•>   l^lvl*  ••  ••  • 


GENERAL   CONTRACTORS. 


President,  F.  J.  Lowrey;  Vice-Presi- 
dent,   C.    H.    Cooke;    Secretary-Treas., 
O.  C.   Swain.     Directors — Robert  Lew- 
ers  and  Charles  M.  Cooke. 


Dealers  in  Crushed  Rock,  Hay  and 
Grain,  Stove,  Steam  and  Blacksmith 
Coal. 


DRAYING,  WAREHOUSING  AND 
HEAVY  TEAMING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Distributing  agents  for  the  UNION 
CARBIDE  CO.,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Forwarding  and  Distributing  Agents 
for  Alfred  H.  Post  &  Co.,  General 
Freight  Contractors,  of  New  York,. 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

All  business  entrusted  to  us  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  personal  attention. 


LUMBER     AND     BUILDING 


Office    and    Store,    177   South    King    St. 
Lumber  Yards  —  Cor.  Punchbowl  and 
Queen  Sts.  ;   Esplanade;  Iwilel. 


Cable    Address,    "Lowrey." 

HONOLULU,     HAWAII 


Cable  Address,  Huspeck.  P.  O.  Box  212 
63    QUEEN    ST.,    HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


HALEIWA  HOTEL 


Allen  &  Robinson,Ltd 


For    Health    and    Recreation. 


This  beautiful  resort  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  Oahu  Rail- 
way, less  than  three  hours'  travel  from 
Honolulu,  and  the  journey  to  and  fro 
affords  the  tourist  a  wide  range  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  on  the  island. 
Here  is  mountain  and  sea  air,  the  en- 
joyment of  golf,  tennis,  surf-bathing 
and  boating,  the  sport  of  shooting 
pheasants,  plover  and  goats,  the  luxu- 
. lies  of  an  unexcelled  cuisine  and  the 
comforts  of  sumptuously  furnished 
sleeping  rooms.  The  hotel  is  furnished 
throughout  with  the  most  modern  con- 
veniences, having  its  own  electric 
plant  and  water  of  the  purest  quality 
from  natural  springs. 


St.    Clair   Bidgood 


Manager 


*  *  * 


LUMBER  and  BUILDING  MATERIA1 

BUILDERS'   HARDWARE 

PAINTS,  OILS,  ETC. 

*    *    * 


The    Ideal   Summer   Resort   of  the    Ha- 
i/aiian   Islands  is   Haleiwa    Hotel, 
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Main   House  "Honolulu" 

Wall.  Nichols  Co.,  Ltd. 


Hawaiian  Curios 


Hawaiian     Enameled     Souvenir 

Jewelry   is  a   native  product  of 

the   highest  quality 


BOOKS,    STATIONERY,    NEWS    AND 
MUSIC    DEALERS 


H,  Culman,  Honolulu.  T,  H, 


HILO,    HAWAII. 


Hawaiian  Tropic  Preserves 


The  Hilo  Market  Go,,  Ltd, 


14  Varieties,  packed  in  glass,  ready 
to  serve.  Delicious,  wholesome.  From 
Honolulu  Jam  and  Chutney  Factory. 
Hawaiian  Papala  —  Cures  Indigestion. 
Send  for  price  list. 


ANNIE    A.    KEARNS, 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 


Shipman    St.,    HILO,    HAWAII 
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YOUNG  BROS. 

GENERAL    LAUNCHING,    BOATING. 
TOWING,    FREIGHTING 

PARTYING 

Reliable  service  at  all  hours.  Launches 
"Water   Witch,"    "P.    D.    Q.,"    "Fun." 
Power  Schooner  "Brothers." 
P.  O.  Box  172.   Tel.  White  281. 
Office    and   Wharf — Between     Myrtle 
Boat-house  and   Quarantine  Wharf. 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

Metropolitan  Meat 

Company,  Ltd. 

51-58    King    Street 
HONOLULU 

Wholesale    and    Retail 
BUTCHERS  &  NAVY  CONTRACTORS 

Dealers    in 
Jultry,     Fish,     Butter    and     Eggs. 

Tel.   45  P.    O.    Box   504 


J.  M.  Levy  &  Co. 


IMPORTING    GROCERS 


Walty    Block,    HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


Oat  &  Mossman 


STATIONERS    AND    NEWSDEALERS 

Everything   Appertaining 
, to   the   Stationery   and    News    Business 


76    Merchant    Street 

HONOLULU 
Telephone  No.  403. 
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L  Turner  Company 


Office  Supply  Co.,  Limited 


Standard  lines  carried.  Remington 
Typewriters  for  sale  or  rent.  Steno- 
graphers furnished  on  call. 


HILO'S    DRY    GOODS    AND 
GROCERY    STORE 


931  FORT  STREET, 

HONOLULU,    T.    H 


Phones:  Office,  58;  Stables,  957.     Mgr. 
Residence,    821. 


Manufacturers'  Shoe 


Union-Pacific 

Transfer  Co.,   Ltd 


Co..  Ltd. 


1051  FORT   STREET 
QUALITY 


Office    and     Warehouse, 
122   to    126    KING    STREET, 

HONOLULU,  T.   H. 


HONOLULU,     HAWAII. 


T.  J.  Fitzpatrick 


J.  D.  KENNEDY 


Myrtle   Cigar   Store 


Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealer  in 

CIGARS     AND     TOBACCOS,      PIPES 

and   SMOKERS'   ARTICLES 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  stores  in 
America. 

926   Fort   Street 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


Sing  Chung  &  Go. 


Brown  &  Lyon  Company 


1017  Maunakea  St.,  HONOLULU,  T.  H 


Importers  of  Fine  Books,  at  the  Corner 
of  Alakea  and  Merchant  Sts.,  Honolulu, 
have  succeeded  to  E.  Herrick  Brown 
&  Company  and  William  C.  Lyon  Co. 
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Cable  Address  "Halstead." 


Harry   Armitage 


HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


STOCK    AND     BOND     BROKER 


Halstead  &  Co.,  Ltd 


Member  of 
Honolulu    Stock    and    Bond    Exchange. 


Office:    Campbell    Block,    Merchant    St. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 

Cable    Address:    "Armitage,"    Honolulu 

Lieber    Code. 

Postoffice    Box    683. 

Telephone    Main     101. 


STOCK     AND      BOND      BROKERS 


Willard   E.   Brown  W.   A.   Love 

Members  Honolulu  Stock  and  Bond 

Exchange 


A.  J.  Campbell 


Tel.  612  P.   O.    Box  528 

Cable  Address  ""Williamson"  Honolulu 


William  Williamson 


STOCK    AND    BOND     BROKER 


Member  Honolulu  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change. Cable  Address:  "Campbell," 
Honolulu,  Lieber's  Code. 


Stocks,    Bonds    and    Real    Estate 
Member  Honolulu  Stock  and  Bond 

Exchange. 
83  Merchant  Street, 

HONOLULU,    T.    H 


OFFICE— 79      MERCHANT      STREET 
(Campbell    Block) 

HONOLULU,  T.    H. 


W.  W.  Anana  Company 


MEN'S    TAILORS 


House,  Sign  and  Ornamental  Painting 
Graining,  Kalsomining,  Tinting,  Etc 
Plain  and  Decorative  Paper  Hanging 


Our  Cutter  is  a  Graduate  of  the  John 

J.    Mitchell    School     of     Cutting,     New 

York   City 


911-913    ALAKEA    STREET, 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


Baldwin  National  Bank 


Central  Meat  Market 


KAHTJLUI,  MAUI,  T.  H. 


NAVAL     COMPRADORS    AND 
FAMILY    BUTCHERS 


President    H.    P.    Baldwin 

Vice-President    J.   P.   Cooke 

Cashier     .  ..D.    C.     Lindsay 


Ships  supplied  with   Fresh   Meats  and 
Vegetables. 


Directors— J.    N.    S.    Williams,    H.   A. 

Baldwin,   S.    M.   Damon.  wfet 


FISH    AND    POULTRY 


Telegraphic  Address   "National." 
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GRAVER   AND   PLATE    PRINTER 


1123    Fort    Street, 

HONOLULU 
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Visiting  Cards,  Monograms,  Crests  and 
Coat  of  Arms. 


Yee  Chan  &  Go. 

FANCY  DRY  GOODS,  gents'  furnish- 
ing goods,  clothing,  hats,  boots  and 
shoes,  traveling  bags,  trunks  and  suit 
cases.  Chinese  and  Japanese  silks 
and  grass  linen  goods  in  all  colors, 
dress  silks,  embroidered  table  covers, 
doilies,  curtains,  pillow  shams,  bu- 
reau scarfs,  silk  shawls,  silk  handker- 
chiefs, shirt  waists,  etc.  New  goods  of 
every  description.  HONOLULU. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  JADE   JEWELRY 

Special  attention  paid  to  Stylish  Euro- 
pean jewelry.  Rings,  Brooches,  Scarf 
Pins,  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  Etc.,  all  be- 
ing of  the  finest  quality  and  best  of 
workmanship. 

Hotel    St.,    bet.    Smith    and    Maunakea 
HONOLULU 

The  Kaai  Music  School 

Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Zither 
taught  in  three  different  ways — by 
character,  sound  and  music.  Violin 
from  music  only.  Ukulele  and  Taro 
Patch  from  method. 
Studio,  Alexander  Young  Bldg.,  room  69 

THE    KAAI    GLEE    CLUB 
furnishes  music  for  any  occasion.  Rep- 
ertoire of  all  the  best  Hawaiian  songs 
and  the  latest  popular  music.  Orches- 
tra of  any  size  furnished  for  weddings, 
receptions,   banquets   or  concerts. 
Office — 69  Alexander  Young  Building, 

HONOLULU. 


1053-1059    Young     Building,    Bishop    St. 
HONOLULU 


LARGEST 'STOCKS   OF    FURNITURE 
ALWAYS    ON     HAND 

Repair  work  by  competent  cabinet 
makers  and  upholsterers..  Mattresses 
of  all  descriptions  made  to  order. 


Coyne  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.   $  Schumann  Carriage  Co.,  Ltd. 


Importer    and    Dealer    in 
AUTOMOBILES,    CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES,     HARNESS,     WHIPS 
Tops,    Bodies,    Etc.     Hardwood    Lum- 
ber.     Live  Stock. 

Agents    for    Studebaker    Bros.,    Car- 
riages, Wagons,   Sprinklers. 

Moline    Plow    Co.,     Plows,     Planters, 
Cultivators,   Harrows. 

International     Harvester    Co.,     Har- 
vesters,  Mowers,    Threshers,    Engines. 
Merchant  and   Queen   Streets,   between 
Fort   and    Alakea,    HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


Halll|-Tilllei1  Souvenir  Postals 

We  have  over  150  Choice  Scenes  from 
Kauai,   Oahu,    Maui   and    Hawaii. 

Eight    Postals    25c. 

One   dozen    Postals    35c. 

Postage    prepaid.      The    finest,    largest 
and     most     complete     assortment     of 
ital    views    to    be    obtained    of    the 
raiian  Islands. 

HILO    DRUG    CO.,    LTD. 

HILO,    HAWAII. 


S.  Ozakl 


IMPORTER    AND 
COMMISSION    MERCHANT 
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Wing  Wo  Tai  &  Go, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
941  Nuuanu  St.,  Honolulu,  H.  T.' 
Importers  and  dealers  in  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE,  Mandarin  Coats, 
Embroidered  Silks  and  Grass  Linen 
Goods  in  all  colors.  Also  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  dress  silks,  embroidered  dpil- 
lies,  silk  shawls,  silk  handkerchiefs 
and  shirt  waists  in  all  colors.  Also 
Chinese  crockeryware,  vases,  cam- 
phorwood  trunks,  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese ivory  and  silverware. 

Inspection  of  new  goods  is  respect- 
fully solicited.  Orders  by  mail  filled 
by  return  steamer. 


The  Japanese  Bazaar 


FULL,   LINE   OF   JAPANESE   GOODS 


Ladies  Trimmed  Hats  in  the  latest 
fashion  and  style  made  to  order  at  the 
lowest  price  for  good  workmanship. 

Straw  Hat  Manufactory.  Men's  Pan- 
ama and  Felt  Hats  cleaned.  Price  rea- 
sonable. 
1028  Nuuanu   St.,  bet.   King  and   Hotel 

Sts.,    Honolulu,    T.    H.    P.    O.    Box    847. 


Kwong  Ghong  Lung 


Importer  and  dealer  in  General  Mer- 
chandise, Chinese  Fancy  Goods,  Silks. 
Camphor  .Wood  .  Trunks,  .  Matting, 
Grass  Cloth,  Grass  Handkerchiefs, 
Grass  Table  Covers,  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Liquors.  Manila  Cigars,  etc. 

HONOLULU. 
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Directors— T.  J.  King,  President  and 
Manager;    W.    F.      Dillingham,     Vice- 
President;    C.    M.    V.    Forster,    Treas- 
urer;  L.  C.  King,  Secretary;  A.  W.  T. 
Bottomley,   Auditor. 


California   Feed 

Company,  Limited 


COMMISSION       MERCHANTS       AND 

DEALERS     IN      HAY,     GRAIN    AND 

MILL  FEEDS. 

Agents  for  International  Stock  and 
Poultry  Foods,  Holly  Chick  and 
Scratch  Food,  "Arabic"  for  cooHng 
iron  roofs. 

Telephone  121;  P.  O.   Box  452. 


Show  Place 
of  Honolulu 


FISHING 

BOATING 

SWIMMING 


Cottages   for   Solitary   Comfort. 

Seaside  Hotel 
WAIKIKI 
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arborn  Drug  and  Chemical 
Works 

MANUFACTURING    AND 
ANALYTICAL,    CHEMISTS 
Operators  of  analytical  and  pharma- 
ceutical laboratories.   Specialty:  Water 
analyses. 

Vegetable    preparations    for    boilers; 
high-grade    lubricants    and   specialties. 
Telephone   Harrison   3930   and   3931. 
Offices— 27,    28,    29,    30,    31,    32,    33    and 
34  Rialto. 

Works— 2325-27-29    La   Salle    St.,    CHI- 
CAGO.    Edward  C.  Brown,  Manager. 
No.  42  QUEEN   ST.,   HONOLULU. 

Hon  Kee  &  Go. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  California  and  Island  Fruits 
and  Produce,  Flour,  Hay,  Grain,  Feed, 
etc.  Fresh  ice  house  fruits,  etc.,  by 
every  steamer.  Shipping  supplies, 
daily  supplies,  from  our  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms. 

Cor.  King  &  Smith  Sts.  Honolulu,  H.T. 


Cable  Address  "Takapu,"  Honolulu 
Tel.   604.   P.  O.   Box  968 


Y.  TAKAKUWA 


Importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  JAP- 
ANESE PROVISIONS  AND  GEN- 
ERAL MERCHANDISE 

Nuuanu   St.,    HONOLULU,   T.    H. 


THE   BEST  TOOL   HOUSE 

IN    HAWAII 


P.    C. 


BEAMER'S   SPORTING   GOODS 
HOUSE 


Base  Ball  supplies  a  specialty;  guns 
and  ammunition;  fine  machinist's 
tools;  picture  framing;  razors  and  cut- 
lery; bicycles  and  sundries;  general  re- 
pair shop.  Prompt  attention  to  country 
orders.  Agency  Indian  Motorcycles. 


George     W.     Smith,     President     and 
Manager;    W.    C.     McGonagle,     Secre- 
tary;   A.    J.    Gignoux,    Vice-President; 
J.    C.    McGill,    Treasurer. 

BENSON,  SMITH  8 
CO.,  Ltd. 

Established  1883 

HOBRON  DRUG  COMPANY 

Associated   Sept.    1906. 

Wholesale    and    Retail 
DRUGGISTS 


HONOLULU  PHOTO 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
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FILMS 

KODAKS 

VELOX 


A  Complete  Stock  of 
Pure  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Toilet  Arti- 
cles and  Perfumery.  Represent  John 
Wyeth  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pro- 
prietor Maile  Cologne.  Chemical 
Glassware  for  Sugar  and  Soil  Analysis. 


Everything    Photographic 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Tel.  10.  Codes:  Western  Union. 
A.   B.  C.  Cable  Address   Lucia. 


AMERICAN    DRY    GOODS 


Planing 
Mill 

Lucas  Brothers 


Contractors 
and  Builders 


•*• 
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Manufacturers  of  Mouldings,  Brack- 
ets, Window  Frames,  Sashes,  Doors 
and  Blinds. 

And  all  kinds  of  Wood  Work,  Finish. 
Turning  and  Scroll  Sawing,  Etc. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


M.  Phillips  &  Co. 


Wholesale    Importers    and    Jobbers 


FORT  AND  QUEEN   STREETS, 

HONOLULU,  T.    H. 


E.  N.  Holmes     1  The  Royal  Hawaiian 


Garage 


Importer  and   Dealer  in 

General  Merchandise 


Dry  Goods,  groceries,  flour,  hay,  grain. 
Lime  and  cement.  Crockery  and  glass- 
ware. Gents'  furnishing  goods.  Hats, 
caps;  kerosene  oil,  sash,  doors  and 
blinds.  Boots  and  shoes,  rubber  goods, 
paints  and  oils.  Hardware,  furniture, 
bedding,  etc.  Plantation  supplies. 


Telephones    Nos.    22   and    60. 


HILO,    HAWAII,    H.    T. 


George   S.  Wells,    Manager. 


AUTOMOBILES     DAY     AND     NIGHT 
BY     EXPERIENCED     CHAUFFEURS. 


Automobile  repairing  by  expert  me- 
chanics. Five  of  the  finest  automobiles 
In  town..  Special  rates  by  trip  or 
hour 

OPEN    ALL    NIGHT 


Special  attention  given  to  the  care 
of  private  machines  and  automobile  re- 
pairing by  expert  mechanics. 


HOTEL    STREET,    Opposite    RoyJ 

Hawaiian    Hotel. 
Telephone  191. 
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Corner   of    Fort    and    Beretania 
Streets,  Sachs  Block 


','»'.* 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 

(Single   Rooms    or   Suites) 

Tourist  and    Island  Trade  Solicited 

Mrs.   C.  A.   Blaisdell,   Manager 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


R.  A.  Lucas 


H1LO,    HAWAII 


Alexander    Young     Building.    Tel.    374. 
P.  O.   Box  393,   HONOLULU,  T.   H. 


-r      Models   of  ships,     boats,     catamarans, 
*      junks,    etc.        Native      hats     in     loulu, 
bamboo  and  lauhala  fibres. 


'••* 
•••*• 
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Agent    for     Wolverine     Motor     Works, 
Bridgeport,     Conn.        Auto     Repairing. 
Gasoline    Engine    Repairing. 
Proprietor  Waiaken    Bar. 


CURIOS 


Iridescent  Shell  Necklaces,   small  kelp 

in  pink,  green,  blue,  yellow,  opalescent 

and  silver.     Cats'  Eyes   (in  all  colors.) 

Mail  orders  promptly  attended   to. 


E.  H.  Moses 


FINE      BUSINESS       AND       SOCIETY 
STATIONERY 

Singer  Sewing  Machines,  Butterick 
Patterns  and  Publications,  Fancy 
"Work  and  Supplies,  Victor  Talking 
Machines  and  Records.  L.  C.  Smith 
&  Bros.'  Typewriters. 

HILO,    HAWAII. 


The  Union  Grill 

Geo.     Lycurgus,    Proprietor. 

Ladies'  Dining  Parlors  on  the  2d  Floor 

Telephone   Main  280 

79   KING   ST.,    Near   Fort 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


Sayegusa  Shoten 


Importer  and  dealer  in  JAPANESE 
CURIOS  and  SILK  GOODS,  handker- 
chiefs, kimonos,  crape,  rugs,  matting, 
crockery  and  bamboo  ware,  and  PRO- 
VISIONS AND  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANDISE. 

NO.    1120    NUUANU    STREET, 
Near  Hotel  Street,  HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

Kahului  Store 

Hawaiian    Commercial 
and  Sugar  Company 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
KAHULUI,    MAUI. 


Please    Mention   Overland    Monthly  Wherr  Writing    Advertl 


he  Hawaiian  Electric 
Go. ,  Ltd. 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

CONTRACTORS    AND    ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


LIGHT   AND    POWER. 

ICE   AND    COLD    STORAGE. 

ELECTRICAL    SUPPLIES. 


J.  A.  McCandless,  President;  F.  W. 
Macfarlane,  Vice- President;  F.  C. 
Atherton,  Treasurer;  W.  l~  Hopper, 
Secretary;  E.  W.  Peterson,  Auditor; 
A.  Gartley.  General  Manager. 


OF  EVBRY  DESCRIPTION.  Wrltln*. 
Printing,  Book  and  Cover  Papers. 
Wrapping  Paper.  Paper  Bag*.  Twine* 
and  Stationery. 


American   Hawaiian    Paper 
Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 


PAPER     MERCHANTS     AND 
WHOLESALE      STATIONERS 

Fort  and   Queen   Sts. 
HONOLULU.    T.     H. 

George    O.     Guild.     General     Manac« 
Phone  410. 


City  Stables 


C.  M.  Tai 


(F.    Brughelli.    Proprietor.) 
Hacks,  Buggies,  Wagonette*,  Saddle 

HILO.    HAWAII. 


T,  Machida 

DRUGS    AND     MEDICINES 
Toilet   Articles 
Bootes.  Stationery 


GENERAL  HARDWARE.  TIN- 
WARE. PAINTS  AND  OILS.  .. 
CROCK!  GLASSWARE 

39  N.  King  Street,  HONOLULU.  T.  H. 


Honolulu  Clothes  Gleaning 
Company 


FRONT  ST..   HILO. 


HONOLULU. 


The  Maui  Hotel 


V.  H.  FteM,  Prop. 


WA1LUKU.    MAUI.    T.    H,        1 


Man  Yick  Co. 

Importer*  Wholesale  an4 
CHINESE      MERCHANDISE      AND 

HAWAIIAN   RICK 
HONOLULU,   T.    H. 


Please    Mention   Overland 


When   Writing   Advertiser*. 


BOSTON  RESTAURANT 


W.W.  WRIGHT  CO.,Ltd. 


OPENS    DAY    AND    NIGHT 

at  25 

Neat    room   for  todies  and  gen&em 
79    Hotel    St.,  HONOLULU,   T 


FIXE  CARRIAGES,  BOOGfflBB. 
WAGOXS,   ETC. 


King     and    tsstt     Sts-,    HONOLULU 


Honolulu   Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd. 


HAWAIIAN  CARRIAGE 

MTGL  CO 


C  J.  Day  &  Co. 


OAHC  CARRIAGE  MFG.CO 


QCMCMAI. 
GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Port   St.,    HONOLULU.  T.    H. 


Empire  Theatre 


The  Ohio  Clothes  Cleaning 


City  Mill   CO.BMT,  Ltd 


yaraticrams  AJO»  BCD 

PLAXD6G  ASTD  E3CE  liTT. 


S   K1MCRA  8  CO.,  Lti 
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A,  B.  Johanson 


Manufacturer  of  Doors,  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Blinds,  Mouldings,  Brackets, 
and  all  kinds  of  Wood  Work,  Finish- 
ing, Turning,  Etc. 


Tin  Wo 


GOLD    AND    SILVERSMITH 
JEWELER 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 
Orders  filled  with  despatch. 

Hawaiian  Bazaar 

(J.  W.   L.  McGuire,   Proprietor.) 
1141    Fort   Street,    HONOLULU. 

CURIOS 

Mats,  Fans,  Hats,  Feather  Leis,  Tapas, 
Stone  Implements,  War  Spears,  War 
Clubs,  Etc. 


Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Chinese  Silks, 
Tea,  Matting.  MANILA  CIGARS. 


1017    Nuuanu    Street,    HONOLULU 


SANITARY     PLUMBER 
HOTEL    ST.,    Near    River 


Ladles'  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods,  Chinese  Silk 
Shawls,  Handkerchiefs  and  Shirts,  Im- 
ported Direct.  Chinese  Matting,  Cam- 
phor Trunks  and  Tea. 
1025  Nuuanu  St.  .  HONOLULU 


Mduna  Lea  Liquor  House 


HILO,    HAWAII. 


C.   C.   Shinianoto  HILO,   HAWAII. 


Barnhart  Ice  Company 


Ice  delivered  anywhere 

In  Honolulu  at  Twenty-five 

Cents  per  Hundred  Pounds 


REGAL    SHOES 


SPRING   AND 
SUMMER    FASHIONS 


Men's  and  Women's  Store 
Honolulu,  T.   H. 


Gong  Yuen  Go. 

Dealer     in     Chinese     and      American 
Groceries,    Dry    Goods,    such    as    China 
Silk,     Dress    Goods,     Hats     and     Caps, 
Boots    and     Shoes,    etc. 


Sheii  Lun 


HONOLULU,  T.   H 


L.  Ayau  Shoe  Company 

Dealers   in 

FINE    FOOTWEAR    AND 
SPORTING    GOODS 

1005  Nuuanu  St.,  Near  King£ 
HONOLULU,  T.   H. 
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Qaong  Sam  Kee  Go 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 
IMPORTERS 

Dealers    in    General    Merchandise. 
No.    99,    Cor.    King    and    Maunakea    St. 
Established  1877  HONOLULU. 


Consolidated  Soda  Water 

Works  Co.,  Ltd 

(Hollister   Soda   Factory,    Tahiti   Lem- 
onade   Works.) 
SODA  WATER,  GINGER  ALE, 

KOMEL,   ROOT  BEER,   ETC. 
HONOLULU,  T.    H. 


Sang  Chan 

MERCHANT    TAILOR 
Suits    made    to    order    in    the    latest 
styles;   perfect   fit  guaranteed.      Cloth- 
ing  cleaned,    dyed  and   repaired. 
King    St.     (McCandless     Building.) 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

Tel.   532.     P.   O.   Box  747 

T.  Sumid 

importer  and  Wholesaler  of  LIQUORS'. 
Sole  agents  for  HOMARE  TAI  SAKE, 
KEIGA    MIRIN    SAKE,      TOMO     HO- 
MEI-SHU,   and   SHIRO   SAKE 
Maunakea  St.,  HONOLULU,  T.   H. 

C.  K.  Chow  &  Go 

Sailors'  Supplies,  General  Merchandise. 
Cigars  and  tobaccos,  gent's  furnish- 
ings, clothing,  hosierys,  shirts,  boots, 
shoes,  hats. 

Cor.    King   and    River   Sts.,   nr.    Bridge. 
HONOLULU,  T.  H. 


Sun  Lee  Tai  8  Go. 

DEALERS   IN    FURNITURE 
All    kinds   of    Koa    Furniture    made    to 
order.      Carpenters,     Contractors     and 
Painters. 

26    King    St.,    near    Nuuanu, 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

M.  E.  Silva 

UNDERTAKER— EMBALMER 
All  business  entrusted  to  my  care 
will  receive  prompt  and  polite  atten- 
tion. I  have  a  parlor  where  funeral 
services  can  be  held,  or  bodiej  kept 
when  desired. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


S.   Kojima 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  of 

'Wine,  Beer,  Whisky,  Sake  and  Liquors 
of  all  kinds. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


The  Asahi  Theatre 


HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


L.  Ahoy 

Dealer    in 

DRY    AND    FANCY    GOODS 
Chinese    Grass    Linen,    Silk    Handker- 
chiefs and   Hosiery.      S'hirts   at   lowest 

prices 
1033    Nuuanu    St.,    HONOLULU,    T.    H. 

Iwakami  &  Go 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

DRY    AND    FANCY    GOODS 

36-42  Robinson   Block,   Hotel  Street 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 


E.  W.  Quinn 


MODERN  PLUMBING 
Estimates  furnished;  all  work  guaran- 
teed; jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 
Gas  fitting,  hot  water  heating,  sewer- 
ing and  sanitary  plumbing  in  all  its 
branches. 

HONOLULU,    T.     H. 


Kimura  Hotel 


HILO,    HAWAII. 


lao  Stables  Company,  Ltd. 


WAILUKU,    MAUI,    T.    H. 


K.  Kawasaki 


HOTEL    HONOLULU,    T.    H. 
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S.  Hata 


Wholesaler   and   Retailer   of 
JAPANESE    AND 

AMERICAN   MERCHANDISE 
HILO,    HAWAII. 


Lee  Toma 


Manufacturer  of  MANILA   CIGARS. 
Importers  and  dealers   in 

CIGARS   AND   TOBACCOS 

Cigars  In    Bond  China   Teas 

33   King  St.,   Near  Nuuanu, 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


Yokino  Hotel. 


HILO,    HAWAII. 


K.  NOGAI,  Retail   Druggist, 
397   King   Street 

HONOLULU,  T.   H. 

SUMINO   SHOTEN,    Honolulu,   T.    H. 

Importer  of  and   dealer  in  Watches. 
Clocks,   Jewelry,   Shoes  and    Notions. 
P.  O.  Box  845.  Tel  584.      N.   King  St. 


Arctic  Soda  Water  Works 

Distilled     Water,     Lemon     Soda.     Root 

Beer,  Ginger  Ale,   Cream   Soda,    Bromo 

Pop,    Peach    Mellow,   Strawberry   Soda, 

and    other    Aerated    drinks 

HONOLULU,    T.   H. 


Chan  Kee 


Dealers  in  LADIES'  AND  GENTLE- 
MEN'S     FANCY      DRY      GOODS     and 
CHINESE    GRASS    LIMEN,    PONGEE 
SILK 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 


The  Aloha 


ICE    CREAM    AND     SODA,      FRESH 
MILK      SHAKE,      FRUIT,       CIGARS, 

TOBACCO,   ETC. 

(C.  F.  Sing,  Proprietor.) 

King    St.,    nr.     Alakea,      HONOLULU. 


Yat  Loy  Company 

GENERAL   DRY  GOODS 
Clothing,   Matting,   Boots,   Shoes,   Hats, 
Caps.        All     kinds     of      Ladies'      Dress 
Goods.     Merchant    Tailors,    etc. 

HONOLULU,   T.   H. 


SUNRISE  SODA  WATER  WORKS  CO 
King  Street,  Palama, 

Tei.  645 


HONOLULU,   T.    H 


VOLCANO    GALLERY 


(Y.  Eguchl) 
Front    Street.  HILO    HAWAII 


SANYO    SHOTEN 


•~*+\     Direct    Importer    Japanese    Provisions 
'•JV  I     Dry  Goods  and  General  Merchandise. 


HILO,     HAWAII. 


HINODE    SHOKAI 

Factor  and  Wholesale  Japanese  Maca 
ronl,  Etc.  Factory  No.  65-69-73  N 
Hotel  Street,  HONOLULU,  T.  H. 


A.   FUJII,  Tailor 

No.    £9    Beretania    St.,   Cor.    Maunakea 
HONOLULU,   T.    H 


UNION    ELECTRIC   CO. 

I.    C.    Carter,    Proprietor. 

HONOLULU,   T.    H 


E.    SHIRAISHI 

Front   St.,   near   Mooheau    Park 


YEE  WO 

Dealer  in  Pork,  Beef,  Chickens,  Ducks 

Vegetables  and   Fruit. 

HONOLULU 


GOMSfi  EXPRESS  CO. 

716,  Corner   Fort  and   Queen 
«v        BAGGAGE    CHECKED 
0)       HONOLULU 
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ETO 

Straw  Hat  Manufacturer.  Any  shap 
made  to  order. 

HILO 


T.    NAGAYAMA 

WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELER 

HILO,    HAWAII. 

F.    D.   WICKE 

CONTRACTOR   AND    BUILDER 

HONOLULU. 

E.  MORIKUCHI,  Manufacturer  of  Fine 
Straw  Hats.  All  styles  and  shapes 
made  to  order.  14  Hotel  St.  nr.  Nuuanu 
Street,  HONOLULU. 

S.  B.  FUJIYAMA  SHOTEN,  Importer 
and  wholesale  dealer  in  all  classes  of 
Japanese  and  American  Vegetable 
Seeds.  King  St.,  HONOLULU. 

LIN    SING    KEE 

PLUMBER     AND     TINSMITH 

No.  1044  Nuuanu  St HONOLULU. 

EMMELUTH    &    CO.,    LTD. 

Stoves,  Ranges,  House  Furnishing 
Goods,  Sanitary  Ware 

HONOLULU. 

KWONG   HING  CHONG  CO. 

English,    American    and    Chinese    Dry 
Goods. 
1024    Nuuanu    St.,    HONOLULU,    T.    H. 

T.    NOZAWA 

Japanese  and  American  Groceries 
and  Provisions;  Japanese  and  Ha- 
waiian Rice.  HONOLULU. 


WO    HOP 


T.  KOBAYASHI,  Importer  and  Dealer 
in  Japanese  Provisions,  Dry  Goods  and 
General  Merchandise. 

246    Beretania    St.,    HONOLULU. 


T.    MURAKAMI 

Japanese  Provisions,  Groceries,  Dry 
and  Fancy  Goods,  Crockery,  Silks,  Etc. 
30-34  Hotel  St.,  near  Nuuanu. 


HONOLULU. 


m 


vA 


..  .awaiian  Rice,  Mochigome,  Rice  Bran, 
i1  Hawaiian     Corn,     Barley,     Hay,      Oats, 
Bran,    Kerosene   Oil,    Etc. 
Smith   St.  cor.   Pauahi,   HONOLULU. 


KWONG  YUEN  HING  CO.— Chinese 
Silks,  Grass  Cloth,  Fine  Teas,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Matting,  Manila  Cigars. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
16    Hotel    St.  HONOLULU. 


WO  SING  &  CO.,  Importers  of  Chinese 
Groceries,  and  all  kinds  of  Silk  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Etc.  Also  Rice,  Cigars  and 
Chinese  Matting.  No.  10  Hotel  Street 
near  Nuuanu  St.,  HONOLULU. 


Y.     YOSHIKAWA     (Bicycle    Shop.) 

Dealer  in  Bicycles,  Tricycles,  Motor- 
cycles and  Appurtenances.  Bicycles 
rented  at  reasonable  charge.  163  King 
Street,  opp.  Young  Bldg.,  HONOLULU 

ASTOR     HOUSE     RESTAURANT 

First-class   meals,   first-class  waiters 
and  Cooks.     W.  A.  Chuck,  Manager. 
King    Street,    near    Alakea, 

HONOLULU,  T.   H. 

NIEPER'S    EXPRESS.— Carl     H.     Nie- 
per,    Prop.      Baggage   and    Furniture. 
Stand,  cor.  Fort  and  Queen  Sts.  Office, 
716    Fort    Street,    HONOLULU. 

THE  RIVER  MILL  CO.— Contractors 
and  Builders.  All  kinds  of  woodwork 
done;  prompt  attention  will  be  given 
all  orders. 

Pauahi  Street,  near  River. 

FRENCH  LAUNDRY.— Lace  Curtains, 
Silk  and  Woolen  Gloves,  Feathers,  Dry 
Cleaning  made  a  specialty.  Tourist 
work  promptly  attended  to.  All  work 
done  by  hand.  258  Beretania  Avenue. 
J.  Abadie,  Prop. 


SUN  WO.— Jeweler,  Gold  and  Silver- 
smith. All  articles  of  gold  manufacture 
guaranteed  24  carat  fine.  Orders  filled 
with  despatch.  No.  1308  Maunakea  St., 
Bet.  Hotel  and  Beretania,  Honolulu. 


WO  ON.— Merchant  Tailor.  Ready- 
made  white  duck  coat  and  pants;  sum- 
mer suits  a  specialty.  Made  to  order  at 
low  prices.  McLean  Block,  1115  Nuu- 
anu  Street,  HONOLULU. 

LEADING  HAT  CLEANERS.  All  kinds 
of  hats  cleaned  and  blocked.  We  sell 
the  latest  styles  of  Porto  Rico,  Pan- 
*•  ama  and  felt  hats.  Felix 
Turro,  Specialist,  1154  Fort 
St..  opp.  Convent. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 
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CINCINNATI   CAFE  AND  GRILL 
Cor.   King  and   River  St.,   HONOLUL 


IWAMOTO 
STRAW    HAT    MANUFACTURER 

HILO. 


TOYO    MACARONI    M'F'G.    CO.,    LTD. 

Wholesale    Japanese     Macaroni 

Cor.    Smith    and    Beretania    Streets 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

ICK   SING   CO. 

English,  American  and  Chinese 
Dry  Goods 

HILO,    HAWAII. 

Y.    ALAMA 


HARDWARE 


HONOLULU. 


B.    HAYASHI    SHOTEN 

Importer   of   Dry   Goods   and   General 
Merchandise. 

Beretania   St.,   HONOLULU. 

KISHII  BICYCLE  STORE  buy  and  sell 
Bicycles  and  Supplies.  Repairing  a  Spe- 
cialty and  Bicycles  for  Rent.  160  Bere- 
tania St.  nr.  River,  HONOLULU. 

KWANG   SEE   WO 

General    Merchandise   and    Fruits 

HILO,   HAWAII. 

LIN    HOP 

SHOE  FACTORY 
No.   249    King   St.,   near  Aala    Park 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

Y.   ISHII,  Importer  and  Dealer  in  Jap- 
anese   Druggist,    General    Merchandise. 
Cor.    Beretania   and    Nuuanu   Sts. 
HONOLULU. 

H.    NAKATSU    STORE 

Japanese  and  American  Provisions  and 

General    Merchandise 

WAIAKEA,  HILO,  HAWAII. 


E.   SHIRAISHI 

DRY    GOODS 
Front  St.,    HILO. 


m 
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FONG    HING 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

WAIAKEA,    HILO,    HAWAII. 


C.   APAU   &   CO. 

Dealers  in  Groceries,  Tobacco  and  Feed 
No.  146  King  and   Kekaulike  Sts. 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 

HAWAIIAN    SODA    WORKS 
Manufacturers   of   all    Flavors   of   Soda 
Water     and     Highly     Charged     Siphon 
Sodas.      HONOLULU,  T.    H. 

THE    PALM,    Ice   Cream   Parlor 
LUDWIGSEN    &    JUNGCLAUS,    Con- 
fectioners and  Caterers. 
116    Hotel    St.    -     -     -     -      HONOLULU 


C.  AFONG,  ICK  CHONG  &  CO. 
Gents'    Furnishings   and    Ladies'    Dress 
Goods.   Dry  Goods,   Hats,  Shoes. 

HILO,    HAWAII. 

WING    HING    CO.,   Wholesale  and    Re- 
tail   dealers   in   Groceries  and    Fruits. 
46    Hotel    and    Bethel    Streets 

HONOLULU,   T.    H. 

K.    YOSHIMURA    SHOTEN 
Dealer  in  Japanese  and  American  Pro- 
visions and   General    Merchandise. 

HILO,  HAWAII,  T.   H. 


PACIFIC    PICTURE    FRAMING    CO. 
Artist  supplies;  picture  frames  made  to 
order.   1050  Nuuanu  St.,  two  doors  be- 
low hotel,  HONOLULU,  T.  H. 


HOOK  ON,  Merchant  Tailor 

Clothes  Cleaning  and  Repairing 

159   S.    King   Street,   Opp.   Young   Hotel 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

SAM    WO  &   COMPANY 

Bakery.       Hard    Bread,    Cakes   and 
Crackers 

HONOLULU,    T.    H. 
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FOR  SALE 


VINEYARD    $5500 

NEAR  SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA       T  ^  ^  V  V 


26  acres  consisting  of   16  acres  now  planted 

in  Hay,  10  acres  in  vines.     7  miles  from  San 

Jose,  2  miles  from  Campbell.    Surrounded 

by  rich  vineyards  and  orchards. 

For  further  particulars  address  Owner,  Room  16,773  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Union  Feed 
Company,  Limited 


.  ilarrtoM.  |IubltBljrr 
T73  Market  »t.    &an  JFrantfHru.  ffial 


A  Journal 
for  the 
Cultured. 


HAY  AND 
GRAIN 


Oldest  and 

Brightest 

Weekly  Newspaper 

on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

10  CENTS  PER  COPY 


Honolulu  ::::  T.  H. 
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THE    LOVELIEST    FLEET    OF    ISLANDS 
THAT    LIE    ANCHORED    IN  ANV  OCEAN. 


m 


For  further  information  as  to  the  attractions  and  advantages  offered  by  Hawaii, 
and  for  illustrated  folders,  write  to  H.  P.  WOOD,  Secretary.  if 

HAWAII  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


HAWAII 

"I  have  seen  much  of  the  world.  I  am  familiar  with  those  places  which 
are  the  favored  lands  for  tourists  and  my  eight  days'  stay  here  has  con- 
vinced m,e  that  there  is  no  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  considering  cli- 
mate and  population,  and  considering  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  scen- 
ery and  charms  of  hospitality,  which  offers  so. much  to  the  tourist  either 
in  health  or  pleasure  as  this  Eden  of  the  Pacific." — Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


The  Royal  Palm 


features  of  the  Flower  Parade  on  Washington's  Birthday 
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A    TOURIST'S    PARADISE 

BY    PIERRE     K.     BERIKGER 


"Life    /x    for    better    fun    titan,    people 
ilrt'/nn  irlio  fa/1  tix/ei'p  iiinon;/  ike  fliiinney 
mid  telegraph  id  res." 

HY  IT  SHOULD  be  al- 

loted  to  me  to  write  of 
Hawaii  as  a  tourist's 
Paradise  is  more  than 
1  can  tell,  for  every 
lime  that  I  have  vis- 
ited Hawaii  has  been 
for  me  a  time  of 
stress.  Once  the  alarums  of  war  were  in 
the  air,  and  I  came  on  a  transport  as  a 
war  correspondent;  at  another  time  I  was 
sent  to  the  land  of  Aloha  as  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
to  gather  together  specimens  of  all  the 
magnificent  hardwoods  of  'the  islands,  and 
at  no  time  have  I  ever  visited  them  as  a 
tourist. 

"I  will  never  leave  the  sea,  I  think ; 
it  is  only  there  that  a  Briton  lives :  my 
poor  grandfather,  it  is  from  him  that  I  in- 
herit the  taste,  I  fancy,  and  he  was  round 
many  islands  in  his  day;  but  I,  please 
(T<)(|,  shall  heat  him  at  that  before  the  re- 
call is  sounded — 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who 
spoke  trie  words  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
a  roving  disposition,  and  I  have  headed 
this  article  with  another  quotation  from 
the  sweet  singer  of  the  South  Seas  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  fit  the  case  particularly 
well :  "Life  is  far  better  fun  than  people 
dream  who  fall  asleep  among  the  chimney 
stacks  and  the  telegraph  wires."  In  this  is 
found  the  editor  of  the  Overland 
Monthly's  apology  for  selecting  me  to 
write  of  "A  Tourist's  Paradise."  Also 


it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  a  land  one  must  love  it,  and 
I  do  love  Hawaii.  I  found  on  its  shores 
the  only  unalloyed  hospitality  I  have 
ever  found  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  and 
departing  left  behind  the  keenest  regrets 
of  a  long  life  of  globe  trotting.  There 
must,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful  charm  in  a 
land,  entirely  apart  from  its  people,  which 
beckons  to  you  across  the  intervening 
years  in  subtle  allurement  and  calls  to 
you  in  startling  clearness  in  moments 
when  your  mind  is  receptive  to  waves  of 
reminiscence.  Then  again  there  must  be 
a  remarkable  tenacity  in  the  love  given 
such  a  land  when,  upon  recurrent  visits, 
expecting  to  find  mighty  changes,  not  in 
the  physical  aspect  of  town  and  country 
so  much  as  in  the  people  themselves,  and 
when  knowing  one  is  to  be  disappointed: 
that  the  whole  picture  has  been  spoiled, 
that  a  jarring  rift  will  be  found  in  the 
lute,  and  your  imaginings  and  fond  re- 
membrances will  find  no  counterpart  in 
the  reality.  Then  imagine  your  joy  at 
finding  no  change,  that  Hawaii  is  still 
Hawaii,  that  the  American,  the  foreign 
interloper,  has  not  spoiled  it  all.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  changes,  but  these  are 
greatest  where  they  have  wrought  miracles 
in  making  humans  of  the  money-grubbing 
new-comers,  in  innoculating  them  with 
the  virus  of  the  isles  of  the  Blessed  which 
will  never  leave  them  and  which  will 
haunt  them  wherever  they  may  roam  as  a 
scented  wind  from  the  gardens  of  Araby. 
Where  does  the  tourist  find  his  desire  to 
roam,  and  where  did  the  wander-lust 
spring  from  originally?  Was  it  at  the 
mother's  knee,  when  lisping  tongue  and  lip 


The  sunsets  of  Hawaii  are  world  famed,  and  the  Overland  Hfonthly  photographer 

7m.«  caught  in  black  and  white  a  beautiful  picture  in   which  it  is  not   difficult  to, 

imagine  all  the  delights  of  a  sunset  sky.     Cocoanut  Island  near  Hi  Jo 


first  heard  of  tales  of  lands  of  the  far- 
away, of  fairies  who  dwelt  in  islands  so 
fair  as  to  test  the  powers  of  imagination? 
Or  was  it  later  when  the  boy  and  girl 
were  at  one  with  the  Swiss  Family  in  that 
mythical  island  so  blessed  with  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  man;  did  it  come  from  read- 
ing of  the  sea  and  land  in  books  by  the 
more  romantic  novelists? 

Hawaii  is  the  epitome  of  these  dreams 
of  youth.  It  is  a  land  of  perpetual  won- 
der, and  everywhere  you  turn  you  come 
upon  some  strange  thing,  some  scene  not 
known  before,  some  subtle  scent  of  flower, 
some  strange  sound  so  softly  sweet  it 
seems  to  you  the  birds  had  never  sung 
before.  There  are  splashes  of  color,  an  iri- 
descence of  water  never  seen  elsewhere, 
and  everywhere  the  soft,  sad  note  pre- 
dominant. It  is  not  a  sadness  that  jars 
but  which  comes  as  part  of  the  picture. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  sweet  stillness 
prevailing,  to  the  mild  winds  and  the 
balm  that  is  in  the  air.  Mayhap  the  sad- 
ness is  not  there  at  all,  for  I  have  felt  it 
when  I  have  stood  face  to  face  with  one  of 


the  old  heathen  gods  and  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance born  on  the  moonlit  air  the  soft 
croonings  of  an  Hawaiian  woman  to  the 
mellow  notes  of  the  ukulele.  It  was  so 
still  that  before  the  singing  began  I 
thought  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat  and 
the  light  of  the  moon  shone  on  the  queer 
god,  perched  up  among  the  ferns  and  a 
sort  of  reed  grass,  near  the  shores  of  a 
lagoon.  The  romance  of  the  land  was 
upon  me,  and  while  1  gazed  at  the  in- 
scrutable and  grotesque  features  of  the 
effigy,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  war  cries  of 
ancient  heroes,  the  Kamehamehas  of  old, 
the  Kainas,  the  warriors  who  fought  and 
bled  on  these  shores  in  ancient  times.  I 
thought  of  the  Great  Conqueror  as  he 
drove  his  enemies  over  the  Pali  and 
brought  peace  to  the  land. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  out  of  all  this  ar- 
ray of  warriors,  out  of  all  the  magnificence 
of  conflict  a  poet  must  be  born ;  some  one 
man  who  would  fashion  a  crashing  ode  in 
heroic  lines  to  tell  the  deeds  of  a  wonder- 
ful people.  As  I  mused,  it  seemed  as 
though  all  thought  of  strife  had  passed 
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away,  and  faintly  came  to  me  the  ukulele's 
notes  and  the  deep  contralto  of  a  woman's 
voice.  Then,  I  knew  why  the  country 
had  never  produced  a  poet  to  sing  in 
clanging  measures  the  song  of  war,  for 
when  the  last  battle  was  fought  the  last 
poet  died,  and  since  that  time  poetry  has 
lived  in  the  air,  in  the  flowers,  in  the 
women  and  the  men  of  Hawaii,  and  a 
host  of  the  singers  of  the  time  of  eld 
wanders  forth  at  night  and  wails  its  dirge 
in  every  voice  and  every  note  of  the  ring 
dove.  The  nation  sings  a  dirge  for  by- 
gone greatness,  and  there  is  nothing  lefi 
of  Hawaii  except  the  indestructible  part- 
love. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all  of 
Hawaii's  charm  lies  in  its  sweet  softness 
and  its  languorous  climate,  for  it  can 
offer  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scen- 
ery the  world  student  has  ever  seen;  it 
can  give  you  a  climate  so  varied  that  you 
may  travel  from  the  tropic  shores  of  some 
tropic  island  to  the  seamed  and  saw- 
toothed  edge  of  a  great  snow-capped 
mountain,  and  you  may  gaze  into  the 
burning  cauldron  of  a  volcano  and  witness 
scenes  that  suggest  the  very  pit  of  the  In- 


ferno. It's  storms  will  give  you  action 
enough  and  a-plenty,  and  you  may  find 
every  thrill  there  is  in  nature  to  lure  into 
a  love  of  the  land  that  will  be  as  ever- 
lasting as  the  hills  about  you,  for  you  will 
not  be  content  with  having  been  ensnared 
yourself,  but  will  joy  in  passing  the  virus 
to  your  friends  in  chaunting  the  praises 
of  Hawaii. 

It  is  a  land  which  offers  every  sort  of 
sport  to  the  traveler,  from  the  most  civil- 
ized form  of  amusement  to  that  of  the 

most  primitive  races. 

*  #  *  * 

The  present-day  globe-trotter  does  not 
go  in  much  for  much  of  the  inconvenience 
that  was  the  particular  charm  of  the  days 
gone  by.  He  wants  to  ride  in  an  automo- 
bile where  the  man  of  yesterday  was  con- 
tent on  the  back  of  a  pony,  just  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  content  with  walking. 
Hawaii,  in  all  of  its  islands,  offers  some 
of  the  best  roads  for  automobiling  imagin- 
able. 

Of  course  you  cannot  go  everywhere 
with  the  automobile,  but  the  motor  car 
in  Hawaii  has  been  provided  with  good 
roads  to  go  anywhere  a  respectable 


The  Aquarium  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Honolulu,    ft  has  the  finest  collection 
of  fish  to  be  found  in  any  one  building  in  the  world 
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machine  ought  to  go.  In  Oaliu,  the  island 
on  which  is  situated  Honolulu,  you  may 
make  the  trip  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
United  States  Xaval  Station,  and  you  may 
take  in  a  large  number  of  sugar  planta- 
tions on  the  way,  while  you  may 
stop  at  some  of  the  princely  estates  and 


ap- 


to  Diamond  head  and  beyond  to  the 
phi  re  seas. 

Tantalus  lies  right  out  there  from  the 
Punch-bowl  and  on  this  beautiful  spot  so 
favored  by  nature  you  will  find  embowered 
in  flowers  and  greenery  some  of  Hono- 
lulu's most  charming  residences.  This 


A     beautiful    native    irontan    celebrating   the   birthday  of   George 

Washington.      The    costume  is  a  native  riding  habit,  and  on  the 

lady's  head  is  a  wreath  of  leis 


visit  through  the  grounds.  Then  there  is 
the'  Tantalus,  from  where  you  look  out 
on  the  panorama  of  the  city  of  Honolulu, 


promontory,  jutting  out  into  the  land,  is 
the  home  of  many  of  the  elite.  The  views 
from  Tantalus  are  as  varied  as  may  b? 
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imagined,  and  yon  may  glut  your  senses  on 
the  beautiful  in  tropical  nature,  on  its 
streets  and  trails  and  by-paths.  In  places, 
it  is  as  civilized  and  quiet  as  Fifth  avenue, 
Xew  York,  while  but  a  few  feet  away  is  a 
trail  that  is  wild  and  untamed  with 
growth  of  brake  and  fern  and  strange 
clinging  vines  with  wealth  of  flowers.  You 
may  plunge  down  a  by-path  that  is  over- 
spread with  creepers  and  vines,  and  you 
may  imagine  yourself  in  some  fair  Titan- 
i;f>  bower  or  in  the  fairy  grot  where  Auc- 
cassin  found  his  Xicollette. 

The  automobile  enthusiast  will  find  the 
trip  around  the  island  of  Oahu  very  inter- 


In  Honolulu  you  will  find  all  kinds  of 
trees  you  know  nothing  about.  Of  course, 
you  have  a  vague  idea  of  the  banyan  tree, 
but  you  must  reserve  your  adjectives  until 
you  are  on  this  ride  out  toward  that  most 
wonderful  of  all  beaches,  Waikiki,  for  you 
will  see  one  or  two  fine  specimens  of  the 
banyan  on  the  way,  and  right  along  the 
street-car  track  you  will  see  the  big  plan- 
tations of  banana,  growing  right  in  line 
with  irrigation  ditches,  the  monotony  of 
which  is  occasionally  broken  by  a  duck 
pond  on  which  float  in  stately  majesty 
the  mandarin  duck  and  a  variety  of  water 
fowl  the  thrifty  Chinese  have  brought  over 


The   celebration    of    Wasliington's    Birthday  is  made  the  occasion  for  great  festivity 
in  the  'islands,  and  at  Honolulu  the  populace  turns  out  en  masse.     Young  women  of 

Honolulu  in  a  cavalry  squad 


isting  indeed,  and  on  his  way  he  may  stop 
in  that  wonderful  park  named  after  the 
<  \vtvt  Princess  Kapiolani,  and  so  typical  of 
its  namesake.  Here  you  find  lagoons  peo- 
pled with  the  quaintest  of  fishes  and 
crossed  and  re-crossed  by  a  succession  of 
artistic  bridges.  There  are  shady  nooks 
that  seem  as  remote  from  the  roadways  of 
civilized  life  as  the  forest  primeval,  and 
there  are  spots  so  riotous  in  color  as  to 
baffle  description.  Kapiolani  Park  is 
world  famed. 


from  the  land  of  Confucius. 

Here  and  there  is  a  cocoanut  grove,-  the 
majestic  trees  lifting  their  fronds  in  the 
empyrean. 

You  may  make  the  trip  around  the  is- 
land in  an  automobile,  but  the  electric  cars 
of  a  very  well-equipped  company  will 
carry  you  out  to  the  long  stretch  of  beach 
between  the  city  and  Dimond  Head. 

Honolulu  is  one  of  the  finest  hotel  cities 
in  the  world,  and  on  the  way  around  the 
island  the  tourist  will  find  a  number  of 
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the  best  caravansaries.  There  is  the 
Moana,  which  is  under  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel  and 
the  Eoyal  Hawaiian.  In  another  place,  I 
will  give  it  the  mention  it  deserves.  Out 
of  town  there  are  seaside  hotels,  and 
among  them  the  Haleiwa.  This  is  situated 
facing  the  water,  and  is  most  homelike  and 
inviting. 

The  amusements  of  the  city  of  Honolulu 
are  varied,  and  to  a  stranger  are  most  at- 
tractive. There  is  not  one  moment  of 
ennui  or  dullness;  for  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii, and  especially  of  Hilo  and  Honolulu, 
have  the  science  of  hospitality  bred  in 


hardened  as  to  be  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
who  would  not  feel  the  blessings  on  the 
parting  guest  so  sweetly  conveyed  in  the 
leis,  the  flower  wreaths  given  the  depart- 
ing; after  a  season  in  the  island  capital. 
Your  friends  and  acquaintances  come 
down  to  the  ship  and  present  you  with  in- 
numerable garlands  of  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, which  you  have  placed  about  your 
neck,  until  you  are  literally  smothered  in 
fragrance  and  profusion  of  blossoms.  The 
custom  is  a  pretty  one,  for,  as  the  ship 
glides  away  from  the  dock,  you  cast  back 
the  blooms  that  have  been  given  you,  back 
into  the  sea,  to  float  to  the  island  shores 


Road  to  Volcano  House  and  Crater.    Hilo 


them,  and  the  stranger  who  has  any  sort 
of  claim  to  gentle  birth  or  any  kind  of 
breeding  is  sure  of  being,  at  all  times,  at 
home. 

The  city  of  Honolulu  is  the  home  of  the 
celebrated"  Hawaiian  band,  and  its  con- 
certs are  a  frequent  feature  of  the  life  at 
the  Alexander  Young  Hotel.  Who 
is  there  that  has  spent  any  time  in  Hono- 
lulu who  does  not  remember  with  fondness 
the  departure  from  the  dock.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  ingrate,  a  man  or  woman  so 


and  with  them  goes  what  love  you  may 
wish  to  spare  to  the  people  who  loyally 
give  of  all  they  have. 

The  eye  is  dimmed  with  tears  and  the 
heart  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  all  the 
while  the  band  is  playing  the  sweet  and 
softly  simple  and  alluring  music  of  Ha- 
waii. That  air,  it  may  be  Like-no-a-Like 
or  it  may  be  Aloha  Oe!,  with  its  deep 
heart  tones  and  its  "0  fond  embrace  A  hoi 
ae  au  Until  we  meet  again"  will  dwell  for- 
ever in  your  memory;  will  wind  itself 
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R.  W.  Filler,  General  Superintendent 
Hilo  Railroad,  and  C.  E.  Ferguson,  the 
Overland  Monthly  Commissioner,,  going 
over  the  line  in  Mr.  Filler's  auto.  Tlii* 
/lirtnre  was  taken  on  one  of  the  big  sugar 
plantations.  Left  Hilo  at  10  a.  w.,  re- 
turning to  Hilo  ul  6  p.  in. — on  rails  all 
the  way 

around  the  tendrils  of  your  heart  until  it 
will  walk  with  you  and  wake  with  you 
and  dream  with  you  and  beckon  you 
back  to  the  lazy  latitudes. 

I  have  heard  the  "Ahi  Wela"  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Philippines,  and  1  have 
come  upon  a  lone  exile  of  the  Far  East, 
beguiling  the  long  hours  of  the  sun-baked 
day  with  the  songs  of  a  more  favored 
tropic  land. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Aquarium  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  places  in  Honolulu  to  visit 

— for  you  will  there  find  that  Nature  has 
been  as  lavish  in  her  gift  of  color  under 
as  over  seas.  The  fish  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands  are  of.  a  most  varied  kind,  and  as 
grotesque  in  shape  as  they  are  varied. 

tlt  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  these  wonders  of  the  deep,  in 
words  alone,  for  they  beggar  in  their  col- 
orings any  description  by  the  pen.  The 
aquarium  itself  is  situated  very  pictur- 
esquely in  a  small  glade  of  palms,  and  the 
building  is  quite  artistic  in  its  architec- 
ture. It  is  said  that  there  are  400  varie- 


ties of  fish  in  Hawaiian  waters.  The  color 
is  most  bewildering,  and  orgy  is  the  word 
best  befitting  it.  There  are  violent  con- 
trasts from  pale  pink  to  black,  and  from 
the  brightest  green  to  purple.  Here  you 
may  see  giant  octopii,  the  star  spangled 
banner  fish,  which  has  stars  on  its  head 
and  red  white  and  blue  stripes  down  its 
body.  Then  there  is  the  dragon  fly  fish, 
a  most  peculiar  inhabitant  of  the  deep, 
which  walks  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in 
preference,  and  who  is  so  averse  to  swim- 
ming that  it  sails  through  the  water  on 
outspread  wings  four  times  the  size  of  its 
body.  There  are  in  this  aquarium  from 
()<><»  to  1000  fish  on  exhibition,  represent- 
ing approximately  one  hundred  varieties. 

The  names  of  these  fish  are  as  curious 
as  their  coloring  and  shape,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  study  the  nomenclature  in  the 
native  tongue  would  either  bring  on  ;i 
complete  mastery  of  the  Hawaiian 
language  or  lock-jaw. 

For  instance,  apart  from  its  scientific 
name,  we  have  the  Ininn/li  inn  u  nuh-nnnl'ii 
ii/infi'a.  This  fish  is  about  eight  inches 


Queen's  Hospital  and  avenue  bordered 
with  Royal  palms  and  cactus 
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The  Honolulu  Post  Office  building 

long  and  has  four  blue  stripes  alternating 
with  jet  black,  extending  from  eye  to  eye: 
its  fins  and  tail  are  pale  blue,  except  the 
fin  at  the  gills,  which  is  jet  black  with  a 
scarlet  crescent  at  the  base,  a  large  jet 
black  band  extends  back  to  the  lower  fin, 
just  back  of  the  tail.  The  back  is  brown 
and  is  divided  from  the  black  side  band 
with  a  brilliant  yellow  band  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The  belly  is  pale 
white,  almost  silver.  The  lips  are  pale 
yellow,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a 
painted  blue  moustache  of  a  sickly  hue. 
So.  you  sec  that  the  fish  is  itself  as  curi- 
ous as  its  name,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  least 
interesting  of  the  specimens  in  the  aqua- 
rium. 

In  "doing"'  Honolulu,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  the  schools  and  school  system,  and 
the  charm  in  it  lies  in  its  cosmopolitanism 
and  its  high  standard  of  scholarship. 
Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  schools  is 
due  to  the  early  missionaries  who  brought 
with  them,  whatever  else  they  may  have 
brought,  a  high  ideal  in  the  educational 
line.  Since  the  American  occupation,  or 
Americanization,  of  the  islands,  the 
schools  have  prospered  as  never  before, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  territorial 
legislature  has  provided  liberally  in  this 
direction.  In  Honolulu  there  is  one  in- 
stitution of  an  educational  character 
standing  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others.  This  is  the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop 
Museum  of  Polynesian  ethnology  and -nat- 
ural history.  The  Princess  Pauahi  died 
in  1884,  and  this  building  was  erected 
and  the  museum  founded  in  1889  by  her 
husband,  Mr.  Charles  Eeed  Bishop.  Here 
is  gathered  the  historv  of  Hawaii  and  here 


one  may  study  the  Niebelungen  of  the 
South  Seas.  From  every  land  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  from  Hawaii,  Mrs. 
Bishop  during  her  lifetime  had  gathered 
an  unequaled  collection.  Mrs.  Bishop's 
collection  of  Hawaiian  effects  and  the  rel- 
ics and  heirlooms  of  the  deceased  kings 
and  the  aliis  of  ancient  days  came  to  her 
by  right  of  birth;  and  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  collection.  Since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Mr.  Bishop  has  added  many 
collections  of  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian 
origin,  by  purchase.  Besides  this,  there 
have  been  many  additions  made  by  the 
Government  and  by  private  parties. 

Here  one  may  find,  outside  of  the  his- 
torical element,  a  varied  collection  of  the 
products  of  Hawaii,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Here  are  the  beaten 
kapas,  the  mats  made  of  grass  and  the 
idols  and  kahilis,  the  symbol  of  royalty, 
stone  implements  of  the  earlier  ages, 


One  of  the  picturesque  features  in  the 
cosmopolitan  population  of  Hawaii  is  the 
quaint  groups  of  children  of  Nippon.  The 
Japanese  are  thrifty  and,  without  them, 
the  sugar  planter  would  have  a  hard  time 
gathering  his  crops 


The  Nuuanu  Pali.     Here  Kamehamelia  the  Great  finally  conquered  over  his  ene- 
mies and  drove  them  to  destruction  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 


weapons,  dresses  and  household  utensils: 
the  most  beautiful  helmets  made  of 
feathers,  and  necklaces  and  cloaks  in  the 
iridescent  plumage  of  rare  birds. 

There  is  plenty  of  sport  in  Hawaii.  The 
jockey  club  of  Honolulu  and  that  of  Hilo 
are  institutions,  and  jockey  club  races  call 
for  an  outpouring  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Yachting  is  popular,  and  the  whole 
people  take  sides  in  the  races,  the  cities 
being  practically  deserted  whenever  a 
yacht  race  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Swim- 
ming is  a  passion,  with  the  native,  and  the 
stranger  soon  falls  a  willing  victim  to 
the  practice.  Waikiki  is  well  calculated 
to  develop  a  devotion  to  swimming  and 
surf  board  riding  which  soon  blots  out 
all  other  kinds  of  amusement.  Lately 
surf  board  riding  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  an  innovation  in  the  rid- 
ing of  the  board,  while  standing.  This 
is  a  most  difficult  feat  for  the  white  man 
and  calls  for  ability  in  balancing  and 
man}'  are  the  ludicrous  attempts  of  the 
novice  while  trying  to  assume  the  position 
of  the  king  of  the  deep.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  difficult  enough  to  take  a  position  on 
the  surf  board,  which  much  resembles  the 
ironing  board  of  a  New  England  wash- 
day, and,  watching  your  opportunity, 
take  a  flying  leap  at  a  white  comber  and 
rush  beachward  at  vertiginous  speed.  To 
ride  to  the  shore  from  the  reef  on  the 
curling  summit  of  an  ocean  billow  is  a 

most  thrilling  experience. 

#  #  *  * 

I  well  remember  one  certain  morning 


at  Waikiki.  It  was  on  my  first  visit  to 
the  islands;  and  I  had  a  devouring  ambi- 
tion to  visit  all  of  the  spots  mentioned  by 
every  son  of  adventure  since  the  days  of 
Captain  Cook.  I  had  become  saturated 
by  conversation,  and  by  reading  with 
Stevenson  and  Stoddard  and  others,  and 
it  was  the  things  they  had  told  me  that  I 
was  living  over  again.  At  Sans  Souci  I 
sat  in  the  same  chair  Stevenson  had  oc- 
cupied, and  I  looked  out  upon  the  same 
sea  from  out  the  same  tangle  of  wistaria. 
Paul  Neumann  was  there  and  George  Ly- 
curgus,  and  they  told  me  stories  of  the  old 
monarchy  and  the  good  old  early  days. 
Neumann  was  a  character,  one  of  the 
early  figures  in  modern  Hawaiian  history, 
and  a  very  patriotic  man.  Crabbed  and 
crusty  to  the  stranger,  he  unbent  most 
charmingly  to  any  one  he  liked.  Story 
followed  story;  finally  "Greek  George" 
and  Neumann  ran  out  the  string  and  left 
me  to  the  contemplation  of  the  scenery, 
and.  for  the  first  time,  that  fascinating 
morning  I  was  recording  personal  im- 
pressions ;  living  again  as  myself,  and  not 
as  the  poets  and  adventurers  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  to  this  care-free,  tumble-down 
spot.  Looking  out  upon  the  bay  of  Ho- 
nolulu, I  saw  something  I  have  never  seen, 
before  or  since,  elsewhere.  By  some 
strange  freak  in  refraction  or  reflection 
the  sea  had  taken  on  the  most  wonderful 
iridescence,  and  the  long  space  of  water 
between  the  beach  and  the  reef  and  be- 
yond was  streaked  with  the  most  entranc- 
ing colors  the  eye  of  man  has  ever  con- 
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templated.  It  seemed  an  aqueous  rain- 
bow: it  was  a  violent  exposition  of  the 
chromatic  scale  limned  in  the  waters  of 
the  bay — deep  purples  and  blues  of  vary- 
ing shades,  and  light  greens  and  reds  and 
scarlets,  and  the  whole  seemed  like  the 
fantastic  dream  of  some  master  painter  of 
theatrical  scenes.  I  was  struck  by  it,  and 
I  suppose,  just  as  others  have,  stood  gaz- 
ing at  it  in  open  mouthed  wonder. 

I  heard  a  chuckle  behind  me,  and  I 
turned  and  found  old  Paul  looking  at  me 
with  a  most  quizzical  expression  on  his 
face,  and  he  addressed  me  in  his  queer 
dialect:  "It  is  the  golor  of  the  water  you 
are  going  to  make  endusiasdic  remarks 
about.  0 !  but  you  are  very  young  and 
you  are  wondering  over  the  thing  it  cost 
you  moneys  and  a  drip  across  the  sea  to 
see,  when  you  could  easily  have  the  same 
effect  every  day  in  San  Francisco  in  an 
ardistic  pousse  gafe!"  I  was  brought 
back  to  earth,  almost  as  quickly  as  though 

[  had  been  given  a  cold  douche. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  only  in  late  years  that  the  routes 
of  the  tourist  have  been  laid  in  the  remote 
sections  of  the  various  islands  of  the  Ha- 
waiian group,  but  since  the  American  has 
planted  the  stars  and  stripes  on  its  shores 
Hawaii  has  been  made  known  as  never  be- 
fore to  the  traveling  public. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Yosemite  Valley  or  any  of 
the  well- traveled  picturesque  places  of  the 
mainland,  there  is  always  some  historical 
fact  attached  to  give  added  interest.  We 


all  know  that  the  Yosemite  is  named  after 
an  enormous  grizzly  bear  who  made  his 
last  stand  against  the  Indians  in  the  fast- 
nesses about  the  celebrated  falls.  And  so  it 
is  in  Hawaii,  nearly  every  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  sometimes  overpowering  pieces 
of  scenery  is  associated  with  some  histori- 
cal fact  that  gives  food  for  thought.  The 
history  of  these  islands  is  of  an  absorbing 
character,  and  as  full  of  interest  as  the  an- 
cient legends  of  the  Kalavala  of  the  Norse- 
land.  The  story  of  the  Kamehamehas 
should  be  told  by  some  one  who  could  do 
it  full  justice,  and  the  material  is  there 
for  a  tale  that  is  as  wonderful  as  the  tales 
of  Walhalla. 

Every  island  has  its  entrancing  story 
of  bloody  feud  and  factional  warfare,  and 
every  island  would  furnish  a  theme  center 
for  a  Wagnerian  opera.  The  island  of 
Maui  is  one  on  which  was  waged  the 
fiercest  battles  of  the  Conqueror,  and  it 
was  on  the  famed  field  of  Pani-wai-o-Iao 
where  was  fought  the  great  battle  between 
the  sons  of  the  King  of  Maui,  Kahekili, 
and  Kamehameha  the  Great. 

You  may  sit  on  the  lanai  or  porch  of 
a  fine  modern  hotel  situated  right  on  the 
historical  spot,  and  you  may  revel  in  ret- 
rospect while  gazing  out  over  green  lawns 
and  at  lovely  flowers.  The  Hotel  Maui 
Annex  is  at  Kapaniwai,  and  is  connected 
with  Wailuku  by  a  splendid  carriage  road. 
Here  you  may  secure  a  competent  guide, 
and  with  saddle  animals  you  may  make  the 
trip  by  a  mountain  road  to  the  lao  Can- 
yons. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 


The  automobile  conquers  the  islands 


Gathering  cocoanuts  in  the  same  old 
style  of  centuries  ago 
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Toasting  postal  cards  in  a  volcano  fissure 

On  the  picturesque  Volcano  Road 

The  Volcano  House 

Senator  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  is  reported 
as  having  cried  out,  in  a  moment  of  ec- 
stacy,  that  the  lao  Valley  was  "the  Yosem- 
ite  of  Hawaii."  Senator  Clark  is  a  man 
not  unused  to  the  grandest  mountain 
scenery,  and  yet  one  would  think  that,  if 
in  search  of  a  simile,  he  might  easily  have 
found  one  more  apt.  The  lao  Valley 
stands  alone,  and  the  comparison  to  the 
Yosemite  is  apt  only  to  convey  an  idea 
to  such  travelers  as  have  never  seen  any- 
thing else.  Certainly  such  a  comparison 


does  not  prepare  the  observant  tourist  for 
the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  which  un- 
folds successively  in  the  canyons  of  lao. 
It  is  a  succession  of  kaleidoscopic  views,  a 
succeeding  vista  of  mountains  and  water- 
falls that  is  certainly  not  excelled  except 
in  the  Himalayas.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent hue,  and  altogether  the  scenery  is 
Hawaiian,  and  can  be  compared  to  that  in 
no  other  land. 

The  Needle  of  lao  is  a  sentinel  rock 
piercing  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  val- 
ley to  catch  the  eye.  It  is  a  lofty  pyra- 
midal cone,  and  in  the  vernacular  is  Ku- 
kaemoku,  the  Needle. 

There  is  a  legend  connected  with  the 
Needle  that  it  is  perhaps  not  idle  to  relate 
here,  as  it  will  permit  the  traveler  to  fix 
his  memory  on  Maui  and  the  lao  Valley. 
"At  the  base  of  this  noble  perpetual 
sentinel  to  lao  Canyons  lived,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  a  most  beautiful  maiden.  Her 
figure  and  form  was  so  near  perfection 
that  a  Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo  might 
have  selected  her  for  a  model  representing 
a  Hawaiian  Venus.  Her  name  was  Lualii- 
nepii  (climbing  old  woman),  a  name  most 
unsuitable  to  a  maiden  so  beautifully  fair. 
She  possessed,  however,  a  voice  so  unpleas- 
ant and  hideous  that  other  maidens,  jeal- 
ous of  her  unsurpassed  natural  beauty. 
made  fun  of  her. 

Luahinepepii  had  a  lover  who  lived  ai 
the  beach  near  Pankukalo.  Other  maidens 
looked  upon  him  as  a  possible  suitor,  but 
like  all  true  lovers  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  entreaties. 

"The  rival  belles  met  and  agreed  to  cir- 
culate a  report  in  this  wise:  'Ua  lohe-ia 
ko  leo  kapu  e  ko  ipo  i  Moe-aloha  (Your 
sacred  voice  has  been  heard  by  your  lover 
at  Lover's-dream.)  This  soon  reached  tho 
ears  of  Luahinepii.  She  felt  deeply  these 
to  her  most  humiliating  words.  In  her 
frantic  moments  she  sought  to  end  her  life 
antl  to  free  herself  from  the  cares  and 
woes  of  this  deceptive  world.  But  unlike 
fair  Dido  of  old,  who  after  stabbing  her- 
self with  her  lover's  own  sword,  placed 
herself  on  a  funeral  pyre  to  free  her  mind 
from  the  Jiangs  of  disappointment  caused 
by  a  faithless  sweetheart,  Luahinepii 
scaled  to  the  top  of  Kukaemoku,  called 
Nanahoa,  and  from  its  dizzy  height  dashed 
herself  headlong  to  the  valley  beneath,  and 
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the  waters  of  lao  were  made  incarnadine 
with  her  blood." 

Beyond  the  Needle  and  up  a  'narrow, 
winding  path  a  plateau  is  reached,  after 
a  climb  of  several  hundred  feet.  This  is 
the  table  land  of  Kaalaholo,  and  it  is  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  a  stream  of 
pure  crystal  mountain  water.  When  the 
top  of  this  table  land  is  at  length  reached, 
the  eye  is-  entranced  with  a  view  that  for 
magnificence  is  not  to  be  duplicated  any- 


awe-stricken  soul  takes  in  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  of  lao.  The  circumference  of 
this  immense  basin  is  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles,  and  there  is  no  possible 
ascent  of  the  sides  except  at  one  or  two 
places.  From  the  tops  of  these  mist  ridden 
saw-toothed  magnificences  spurt  myriads 
of  waterfalls,  and  in  and  out  of  the  mists 
fly  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sea-birds 
which  from  your  point  of  observation  seem 
as  fluttering  bits  of  paper  impelled  along 


The  native  boys  of  Honolulu  are  the  best  swimmers  in  the 
irorld.  These  youths  will  remain  about  a  ship  diving  for 
money  ihroivn  them  by  the  passengers.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
a  coin  gets  away  from  them  in  the  clear  waters  of  Honolulu 
harbor.  They  will  not  dive  for  coppers 


where  except  probably  in  New  Zealand  and 
in  Scotland.  You  are  now  standing  as  it 
were  on  a  raised  center  of  a  huge  platform, 
probably  from  four  to  six  miles  wide  and 
of  irregular  shape,  and  from  here  your 


by  erratic  air.  currents,  ever  returning  to 
some  resting  place  in  the  inner  edge  of 
the  rocky  coronet  to  this  valley  of  mys- 
teries. 

Scott   might  have  written  one   of  his 
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majestic  poems  in  this  spot,  or  Wagner 
have  composed  a  Parsifal  that  would  have 
paled  his  masterpiece  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. 

The  walls  of  this  great  cup  tower  above 
you  for  five  thousand  feet,  and  it  seems  as 
though  you  were  looking  from  some  van- 
tage ground  upward  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
guarded  by  a  fluttering  host.  AVhat  a  pic- 
ture for  the  pencil  of  a  Dore ! 

The  summits  of  these  mountains  have 
been  properly  and  poetically  named  Pali- 
lele-o.  Koae — the  home  of  the  sea-bird. 

It  is  of  interest  to  chronicle  in  these 
pages  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  is 
probably  no  guide  with  hardihood  and 
nerve  enough  to  lead  the  traveler  over 
these  precipitous  mountains,  but  they  have 
in  the  past  been  conquered  by  the  hardy 
Hawaiians,  and  white  men,  too,  have  pene- 
trated the  fastnesses  now  no  longer  trod- 
den by  foot  of  man.  In  early  days  the 
natives  used  the  lao  Valley  and  the  passes 
over  these  mountains  as  a  regular  highway, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  between  there  and 
Lahaina. 

Princess  Nahienaena,  the  sister  of  Ka- 
mehameha  III,  was  carried  over  these 
mountains  to  Lahaina  in  the  thirties  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  native  bearer.  Others 
who  have  made  the  trip  in  a  later  day  are 
Mrs.  Laura  P.  Judd,  Mr.  H.  P.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  D.  D.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Alex- 
ander. 

Kapela  is  the  highest  of  all  the  peaks 
of  the  Lihau  range.  It  overlooks  Olowalu 
and  is  probably  the  most  interesting 
mountain  in  lao.  Again  I  borrow  from 
the  legendary  lore  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Keola  of  Wailuku : 

"Among  its  dark  recesses  is  the  cave 
containing  the  bones  of  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  Maui.  In  this  cave  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hidden  the  bones  of 
Kahekili,  king  of  Maui  and  Kalaniku- 
pule,  his  son,  and  other  royal  personages 
of  Maui.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
cave,  known  as  Kapela-kapu-o-na-lii,  con- 
tains treasures  of  untold  value.  Not  only 
bones  of  high  chiefs  or  chiefesses  were 
hidden  for  fear  of  being  made  into  fish 
hooks,  etc.,  but  feather  cloaks  or  royal 
ahuulas  belonging  to  King  Kahekili  and 
other  Maui  rulers  may  be  there  still.  Le- 
hua  trees  abound  in  this  vicinity.  The 
indigent  birds  have  almost  disappeared, 


for  the  once  familiar  notes  of  the  ao,  iiwi, 
o-u,  amakihi,  amao  and  other  songsters  of 
the  dale  are  silenced  forever.  While  lao 
Valley  is  full  of  historic  interest,  yet  the 
one  event  that  made  it  famous  above  all 
others  was  the  battle  of  the  'Paniwai, 
fought  about  1790,  between  the  sons  of 
the  King  of  Maui  and  Kamehameha  the 
Great,  with  Young  and  Davis  as  gunners. 
Kamehameha  marched  overland  from 
Hana.  His  army  is  said  to  have  contained 
16,000  men.  Nelson's  famous  exhorta- 
tion to  his  men  at  Trafalgar  (1805)  fif- 
teen years  later  was:  'England  expects 
every  man  this  day  to  do  his  duty/  but 
Kamehameha's  command  to  his  battle- 
scarred  veterans  was:  'Imua  e  na  pokii  a 
inu  i  ka  wai  awaawa'  (onward  brothers 
until  you  taste  the  bitter  waters  of  death.) 

"Kamehameha  ordered  his  army  to  ad- 
vance by  way  of  Waikani  and  Puuohala 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lao  stream.  There 
the  Maui  army  met  the  invaders,  but  the 
Maui  defenders  were  so  powerless  in  the 
face  of  musketry  that  they  retreated  up 
the  valley  with  the  Kamehameha  army 
following  them.  The  Maui  army  made 
their  last  stand  on  the  present  site  of  'Ka- 
pariiwai,'  and  here  they  were  slaughtered 
by  the  attacking  army.  The  bodies  of  the 
slain  so  choked  up  the  stream  that  the 
battle  was  called  the  Taniwai-o-Iao/  or 
the  Damming  of  the  Waters  of  lao,  and 
the  pure  crystal-like  waters  were  turned 
into  red  by  the  blood  of  those  slain,  and 
the  people  living  below  were  compelled  to 
go  to  a  spring  above  to  get  their  drinking 
water.  The  Paniwai  battle  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Kamehameha's  battles, 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  turning 
point  in  Hawaiian  history,  for  shortly  af- 
terwards the  battle  of  Nuuanu,  Oahu,  was 
fought,  and  then  followed  the  conciliation 
between  Kamehameha  and  Kaumualii, 
King  of  Kauai  and  the  Hawaiian  group 
was  united  into  one  Kingdom." 

Maui  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  notably 
picturesque  of  the  island  group,  and  it  is 
not  a  subject  of  wonder  that  the  ancient 
alliis  or  nobility  adopted  it  as  an  abiding 
place,  the  home  of  kings.  It  is  called  the 
Valley  Isle  and  Wailuku,  its  principal 
town,  is  understood  at  a  glance  as  the 
gateway  to  the  valleys  of  pleasure  beyond. 
The  House  of  the  Sun,  as  it  has  been 
poetically  named  by  the  natives,  Hale- 


Picturesque  Views  Taken  on  an  Hawai  ian  Sugar  Plantation 
The  cut  cane  being  loaded  on  train  for  the  mill 
The  growing  cane 
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kala,  is  visible  from  Wailuku,  and  it  rears 
its  snow  capped  summit  in  broad  spread 
majesty.  Halealakala  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano and  the  largest  of  these  in  the 
islands.  It  is  ten  thousand  and  thirty-two 
feet  in  height,  and  it  may  be  easily 
reached  by  rail,  carriage  and  saddle  horse. 
From  its  summit  one  may  get  a  view  of 
Hawaii,  Molokai,  Lanai  and  Kahoolawe. 
The  trip  is  often  made  by  tourists  who 
wish  to  view  the  magnificent  sunrise  and 
sunset  from  this  altitude.  The  crater  it- 
self is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  in  these  islands,  for  it  is  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  and  the  floor  of  the  crater  is 
about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  rim. 


and  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  view 
from  the  rim.  The  view  from  Haleakala 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  expanse.  It 
seems  as  though  one  were  standing  on  the 
very  tip  of  the  world.  The  view  of  the 
clouds  when  they  gather  in  and  out  of  the 
crater  is  one  that,  once  seen,  is  never  for- 
gotten, and  the  sight  of  the  mists  impris- 
oned within  the  crater  of  Halealakala  is 

awe-inspiring. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Charles  Rhodes  was  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  an  active  eruption  of 
Kilauea,  and  he  has  described  it  to  tl  e 
best  of  his  ability,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  were  he  possessed  of  the  art  of  Kip- 
ling or  the  poetry  of  Poe,  he  could  no  more 


The    Honolulu    Floral   Parade,    Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  decorated  tar  of 

the  Promotion  Committee 


There  are  a  large  number  of  cones  rising 
out  of  the  floor  of  the  crater,  and  these 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  two  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet — blow-outs  in  the  last  great 
struggle  before  the  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tain was  conquered  and  made  quiescent. 
The  highest  one  of  these  is  that  known  as 
"The  Hill  of  Sand,"  and  this  is  the  last 
expired  from  the  caverns  of  fire,  now 
sealed  over.  On  its  summit  it  has  a  cone 
probably  two  hundred  feet  across  at  its 
top  and  about  two  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
climb  to  its  summit  is  a  very  difficult  one, 


limn  the  grandeur  of  Kilauea  or  the  Pit 
Halemaumau  than  attempt  the  refinement 
of  gold  or  gild  the  lily.  The  observation  is 
trite,  but  fits  the  case  perfectly,  for  words 
fail  when  one  tries  to  describe  the  wonders 
of  nature  in  revolt. 

"The  lava  has  now  risen  so  near  the 
top  of  Halemaumau  that  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  activities  presented  is  not 
blurred  or  minimized  by  the  lack  of  per- 
spective. It  is  now  so  near  that  the  actual 
flow  and  play  of  the  lava  may  be  seen 
clearly.  Its  spread  from  the  center  of 


In  1889  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  a  gorge  in 
the  Nuuanu  Valley,  and  it  was  here  that  the  lines  quoted  below  were 
penned.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  in  all  his  works  more  beautiful  lines 
>han  these,  inspired  by  the  rush  of  winds  blowing  from  the  heights  of 
the  Pali,  down  the  Valley  of  Nuuanu. 


"\\  ithin  the  famous  valley  of  that  name 

Now   twice  or  thrice   the  high  wind  blows  each 

year, 

In  spiteful  gusts:  sometimes  it  comes  with  bursts 
Until  you  hear  it  pulsing  through  the  gorge 
Of   vain,    in   fiercer  squalls;    and,    howling   down 

the  glen, 

Tt  breaks  great  tropic  fronds  like  stems  of  clay. 
Lo!    then,   unbending  palms  and  rugged  dates, 
Loud-whistling,    strain    in    each    recurrent   blast, 
Like  things  alive! — or  fall,  with  roots  up- torn, 
The  feathered  Algarobas,   as  the  gale 
Treads   out   its   wasteful   pathway   to    the    sea!" 


The  Pali,  overlooking  Nuuanu  Valley,  Oahu 


The  Honolulu  Floral  Parade,  Washington's  Birthday 


eruption  to  the  very  walls  of  the  pit  may 
be  foJ  lowed.  There  is  something  about 
this  which  is  fascinating  to  a  degree, 
whether  it  be  followed  in  its  wonderful 
colorings  with  the  eye  of  the  scientist  or 
simply  as  on  onlooker,  sated  with  the 
grandeurs  of  Nature.  To  visit  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  not  see  this  gaping 
wound  in  the  crust  of  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  name  of  Halemaumau  is  to  have 
failed  in  a  mission. 

"At  night  the  pit  with  its  acres  of  living 
fire,  is  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle.  Here 
the  red  glows  like  a  magnificent  molten 
ruby  and  the  quivering  shafts  of  a.n  in- 
ferno light  up  in  gigantic  respirations  the 
whole  floor  of  the  crater.  It  seems  as 
though  some  great  creature  were  changing 
its  hues  in  fearful  colors,  a  chameleon  of, 
blood  and  black  coiled  about  the  bottom 
of  an  immense  cauldron,  and  from  among 
the  coils,  ever  and  anon,  shoot  forth  th^ 
flamed  tongues  of  a  million  ruddy  ser- 
pents. From  between  the  red  and  the 
black,  the  glow  of  the  white  hot  liquid 
shines  as  the  scales  on  some  great  burning 
salamander.  Words  are  not  expressive  of 
one's  thoughts  as  one's  gaze  is  plunged  in- 
to this  seething  abyss  in  which  the  world 
reveals  its  inner  workings,  the  workshop  of 
the  universe  in  miniature. 

"There  are  ebullitions  and  the  boiling 


masses  are  thrown  upward  in  heavy,  sullen, 
lazy  jets,  falling  back  into  the  cauldron 
and  cooling  and  heating  into  innumerable 
piles  of  red  and  yellow  and  white  and 
black  folds  and  masses.  Except  for  the 
lack  of  noise,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  imagination  from"  conjuring  up  the 
idea  of  a  great  smelting  furnace  for  Jove ; 
in  which  he  fashioned  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  ages.  Noise  there  is,  but  it  is  a 
hiss  and  roar  and  drop,  without  percus- 
sion. 

"Sometimes  the  breath  of  Hell  comes 
nearer  the  surface  than  at  others,  and 
then  one  feels  the  pulsing  of  the  ribs  of 
Mother  Earth  as  she  strains  to  hold  in 
leash  all  the  destructive  elements  that 
boil  and  travail  within  the  thin  crust  up- 
on which  crawl  and  live  the  units  of 
humanity.  There  is  a  feeling  of  insig- 
nificance, of  utter  powerlessness  that 
comes  to  overcome  even  the  most  egotisti- 
cal onlooker,  and  all  depart  impressed 
with  the  smallness  of  man,  the  limitations 
of  his  power,  and  the  meagre  knowledge 
he  possesses  of  the  globe  he  inhabits. 

"The  volcano  must  be  seen  in  daylight 
in  order  to  fully  understand  the  wonders 
that  have  so  dazed  the  imagination  at 
night. 

"By  day  the  flow  and  the  counterflow, 
the  swish,  swirl  and  ebullition,  and  the 
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great  fire  geysers,  elements  of  the  night 
spectacle,,  may  be  best  understood.  It  is 
not  that  daylight  spells  away  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  night  spectacle,  but  that 
some  of  the  movements,  at  night,  are 
simply  Titanic  pyrotechnics.  The  great 
crater  of  Kilauea  is  irregular,  but  nearly 
circular  in  form.  It  is  something  like 
three  miles  in  length,  in  its  longest  diam- 
eter. Its  walls  rise  approximately  a  thou- 
sand feet.  The  floor  of  this  crater  is  a 
great  black  mass  risen  gradually  from  the 
sides  toward  the  center  where  it  is  highest. 

"The  highest  point  is  rather  to  the 
southeast  of  the  center,  and  the  elevation 
is  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  more  than  the 
edges.  It  is  in  this  highest  spot  that  the 
pit  of  Halemaumau  drops,  when  the  vol- 
cano is  inactive,  to  a  depth  of  a  thousand 
feet.  The  pit  of  Halemaumau  is  also  an 
irregular  circle,  a  miniature  of  the  greater 
crater.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  at  from 
1300  to  1800  feet.  The  walls  rise  almost 
vertically,  and,  in  some  parts,  overhang 
the  awful  abyss.  At  the  northeast,  there 
is  a  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  broken,  as 
though  some  giant  upheaval  had  broken 
the  rim  of  this  great  cup,  filled  with  liv- 
ing, molten,  white,  red  glow ! 

"At  this  time,  the  activity  of  the  vol- 
cano has  filled  Halemaumau  up  to  within 
150  feet  of  the  top,  but  this  will  recede 
when  the  present  eruption  ceases.  Just 
think  of  this  tremendous  mass  of  liquid 


molten  matter.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that,  as  I  stand  and  look  into  the  mass,  I 
am  standing  over  a  great  cone  of  fire,  and 
that  the  base  is  much  larger  than  the  top, 
and  that  the  cooling  process  has  made  this 
rim  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mountain 
cap  is  undermined  by  this  melted  lava. 
The  fresh  supply  of  molten  matter  comes 
up  so  constantly  in  the  center  of  the  pit 
that  it  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  ebul- 
lition is  not  of  new  matter,  and  that  the 
myriads  of  spouts  and  geysers  are  but  the 
manifestations  of  boiling,  just  as  in  min- 
iature the  sides  of  a  pot  of  mush  will  give 
evidence  of  boiling  when  the  flame  of  the 
stove  strikes  but  the  center  of  the  pan.  The 
middle  part  of  the  pit,  with  its  constant 
discharge,  has  been  called  'Old  Faithful.' 
"It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  what 
may  be  seen  that  the  source  of  supply,  or 
the  channel  through  which  is  blown  up 
the  lava,  is  of  restricted  area.  In  the  cen- 
ter the  supply  is  so  constant,  that,  al- 
though it  covers  one-third  of  the  surface 
of  the  pit,  it  is  never  wholly  blackened, 
but  always  at  red  heat.  The  blackened 
spots  are  constantly  changing  and  broken 
up  and  remelted  into  the  fiery  glow  by  the 
movement  of  the  lava.  Lava  cools,  black- 
ens and  hardens  very  rapidly.  The  drop 
of  a  very  few  degrees  on  the  surface  forms 
a  black  crust  like  a  coating  of  ice.  At  this 
time  the  lake  of  liquid  lava  forms  a  gigan- 
tic figure  eight,  and  around  this  central 
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]ake,  in  cooling,  the  lava  has  built  a  wall 
for  itself.  In  the  night,  this  may  not  be 
seen,  but  in  daylight  it  is  easily  discern- 
ible. As  I  stand  and  look  at  it,  it  is  prob- 
ably fifteen  feet,  at  least,  above  the  level 
of  the  immediately  surrounding  lava. 
This  lake  of  hottest  lava  may  be  compared 
to  a  great  saucer  with  its  center  liquid 
and  living,  and  the  sides  hard,  black  and 
harrier-like. 

"This  process  of  wall-building  goes  on 
until  the  sides  are  so  high  and  so  thin  in 
places  that  the  lateral  pressure  makes  a 
break  and  then  there  is  a  stream  of  lava 
spreading  out  over  the  floor  of  the  pit, 
that  is  usually  dark.  The  whole  thing 
sivms  as  though  the  hand  of  a  Titan  were 
pressing,  squeezing  and  forcing  the  very 
shell  of  the  earth  until  it  gives  forth  its 
fires  and  its  liquids. 


"If  you  would  know  Halemaumau  dead, 
then  look  upon  the  blackened  acres  of 
Pahoehoe,  all  of  which  have  poured  out 
within  the  memory  of  living  man,  and  see 
the  rigid  waves,  the  black  effigies  of  once 
brilliant  fountains,  the  waves  and  streams 
of  lava,  once  ebullient  with  fire,  now  quies- 
cent and  but  caricatures  of  the  features 
of  the  pit  of  Halemaumau.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent double  spectacle,  the  plastic  and 

the  rigid." 

*  *  *  * 

Beautiful  Honolulu! 

Sky,  sea,  air,  clouds,  tropical  foliage, 
irregularity  and  varying  hues  of  its  land- 
scape, the  harmony  and  perfume  borne  on 
its  lulling  breezes  steal  over  the  senses  as 
one  comes  within  the  protection  of  the  far- 
famed  Dimond  Head — the  promontory 
that  lures  the  navigator  within  its  protec- 


Tlie  home  of  ex-Queen  Liliuolialani 


"There  are  other  manifestations  of  the 
seemingly  squeezing  process  that  are  seen 
in  the  occasional  spout  or  geysers — when 
great  jets  fly  upward  from  unexpected 
sources,  and  fall  back  in  graceful  cascades 
of  sparks  and  light. 

"This  is  probably  the  escape  of  gas.  Ac- 
companying the  phenomena  is  the  roar 
and  the  swish  and  swirl  of  waters,  the 
noise  and  hiss  and  the  sputter  of  vapors 
and  melting  slag  and  rock.  It  is  difficult 
to  express  in  detail  the  magnificence  of 
such  a  scene,  as  it  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  segregate  the  various  elements  that 
go  to  make  the  most  tremendous  tableaux 
furnished  by  Nature  for  man's  delecta- 
tion. 


tion  and  the  portal  which  guards  the  wax- 
to  this  paradise  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

From  the  deck  of  the  ocean  liner,  Hono- 
lulu gives  a  glimpse  of  the  spell  it  holds 
out  to  the  sojonrner.  The  spell  of  tropical 
splendor,  tempered  in  heat  of  climate  by 
its  setting  in  a  tranquil  sea.  From  Punch- 
bowl Hill  the  spectator  is  given  his  best 
view  of  the  oceanic  metropolis  and  the 
key  city  of  the  Pacific. 

Here  at  an  altitude  of  five  hundred  feet 
one  looks  down  upon  tree-lined  streets,  and 
flowery  gardens,  whose  foliage  half-con- 
ceals and  yet  reveals  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hidden  beneath  the  draperies  of 
foliage,  in  form  and  color  so  different 
from  that  of  Xorthern  clime,  are  magnifi- 
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cent  palaces,  stately  mansions  and  home- 
like, inviting  cottages  or  bungalows.  In 
the  distance  is  Dimond  Head,  that  retains 
its  form  and  outlines  from  whatever  point 
it  is  viewed.  Beyond  it  are  glimpses  of 
lesser  headlands  and  the  glimmering  of 
the  sea.  Across  the  throbbing  waters,  the 
eye  sights  dimly  the  speck  in  the  distance, 
the  island  of  Molokai,  the  home  of  the 
physical  outcast,  the  leper.  About  are 
great  areas  of  green  waving  cocoas  and 
banana  groves.  Here  and  there  a  silvery 
shimmering  tells  of  mirror-like  lakelets 
and  running  streams.  From  out  of  the 
meshings  of  foliage  the  famous  buildings 
of  the  city  stand  in  relief.  There  is  the 
Lunalilo  Home  for  the  Aged  Hawaiians, 


realities,  is  the  advance  guard  of  the 
mountainous  range  in  the  background,  and 
within  whose  circling  arms  the  city  rests 
secure. 

The  mountain  of  the  viewpoint  is  al- 
most precipitous  in  its  frontal  wall,  and 
the  bowl-formed  counter  of  its  summit 
tells  of  it  having  been  in  the  ages  past  a 
mighty  factor  in  creation's  toil.  In  the 
distance  are  distinctly  outlined  the  cavi- 
ties of  earth  from  where  came  forth  the 
molten  flow  to  form  these  shores.  Ver- 
dure, the  hue  of  peace,  adorns  where 
steam  hissed  forth  and  lava  lashed  in  an- 
ger and  in  fury  of  restraint.  Active  vol- 
canoes still  ebb  and  flow  on  these  islands 
of  world  wonders  lulled  in  temper,  but 


The  king  of  all  fruit.     The  Hawaiian  pineapple 


the  groupings  of  Oahu  College,  the  judi- 
ciary and  Government  Halls  are  partially 
revealed,  and  the  business  thoroughfares, 
abutted  by  substantial  structures  of  mod- 
ern design,  are  more  sharply  defined. 
There  a  thicket  of  masts  and  capacious 
smoking  stacks  tell  of  the  water  front  and 
shipping,  evidences  of  civilization  and  its 
system  of  trade  and  barter.  They  have 
come  to  these  islands  of  our  dreams  and 
project  themselves  amid  settings  of  fancies 
that  seem  far  from  reality. 

The  vantage  ground  from    where     the 
spectator  views  the  charms  of  South  Sea 


yet  in  surging  fiery  waves  tell  of  how  earth 
was  built  from  molten  stores  beneath. 

In  this  City  of  the  Wave  it  is  the  foliage 
that  traps  the  eye  and  snares  the  senses. 
The  leaves  of  Royal  Palms,  the  banyan, 
mango,  tamarind  and  the  array  of  other 
kingly  trees  of  tropic  growth.  Honolulu 
fills  the  eye  with  its  ever-changing  vista  of 
color  and  hue,  of  outline  and  form,  and  the 
senses  fall  under  the  spell  and  become 

thrall  to  its  fascinations. 

*  #  *  * 

Hawaii  is  not  profuse  in  its  native  flow- 
ers, but  in  verdure  and  in  luxuriance  of 
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blossom  its  plant  life  may  not  be  beaten 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Who  that  has 
traveled  the  fastnesses  of  Hawaii  or  of 
Maui  does  not  remember  the  great  fronded 
palms  and  ferns,  the  strange  clinging 
vine  with  its  deep  red  blossoms,  the  Le- 
Ima,  covering  the  tops  of  trees  as  with  a 
scarlet  mantle.  The  Lehua  is  the  poet's 
flower,  the  blossom  that  is  celebrated  in 
song  and  story:  ever  since  love  landed  on 
these. islands,  and  love  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer, 'way  back  before  the  days  when 
the  great  navigators  came  from  Samoa  and 
settled  on  these  shores. 

The  mountain  apple,  with  its  red  and 
white  blossoms,  is  another  of  the  wonder- 
ful native  flowers  and  when  this  is  in  blos- 
som the  sight  is  one  that  once  seen  is 
never  forgotten.  The  honey-suckle  vine  is 
to  be  found  in  all  its  luxuriance,  and  the 
air  is  laden  with  its  perfumes.  Of  course, 
there  are  thousands  of  the  imported  vine,* 
and  flowers,  and  these  do  better  in  Hawaii 
than  on  their  native  heath.  The  Bougain- 
villiers  vine,  named  after  an  admiral  of 
the  British  navy,  and  a  native  of  India, 
grows  in  profusion,  and  its  queer  flower, 
seemingly  but  the  ends  of  boughs  turned 
pink,  cover  walls  and  trees  in  a  glory  of 
color. 

Of  ferns  of  the  tree  and  the  ordinary 
variety  there  is  an  assortment  that  is  posi- 
tively bewildering.  The  screw  fern  is  one 
of  the  indigenous  varieties,  and  is  of  great 
beauty.  In  the  island  of  Hawaii  there  are 
ferns  that  resemble  the  finest  of  feathers. 
and,  in  Maui.  the  tree  fern  is  gorgeous. 
The  lantana  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
the  islands,  and  in  the  olden  times  I  am 
told  that  the  native  Kahunas  or  witch  dor- 
tors  used  the  bruised  leaves  and  the  juice- 
of  this  viburnum  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
or  neuralgia.  If  this  be  so,  it  indicates 
that  experience  had  really  taught  the  Ha- 
huna  a  certain  knowledge  of  botany — for 
in  the  Bermudas  the  lantana  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  and  is  credited  by  many 
with  sovereign  qualities  in  disease. 

Guava  grows  in  great  abundance  all 
over  the  islands,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  this  delicious  fruit  will  be 

The-  pineapple  plant  in  its  various  stages 
from  field  to  market.  The  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple, is  the  finest  in  the  world  in  point  of 
size  and  flavor 


\ 


"Land  of  the  summer  sea, 

Hawaii  Ponui. 

Full  may  thy  blessings  be 

This  is  our  prayer." 


Where  cocoa  palms  line  the  shore 


made  one  of  the  big  commercial  factors  in 
the  islands,  and  the  jellies  of  guava  from 
Hawaii  will  have  achieved  as  great  a  re- 
pute in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  the 
Hawaiian  pine  apple,  the  monarch  of  all 
pine  apples. 

The  Papaya  tree  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  is  esteemed  as  furnishing  one 
of  the  best  of  breakfast  foods.  Of  wild 
bananas  there  are  many  varieties,  among 
them  the  Chinese,  the  native  or  Popolou, 
the  Australian  and  the  lady-finger.  Near 
Honolulu,  and,  in  fact,  near  every  town  of 
any  importance  in  the  islands,  where  con- 
ditions lend  themselves  to  the  growing  of 
the  banana,  there  are  large  plantations  of 
this  luscious  fruit. 

Mangoes  grow  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  tree  is  of  great  beauty.  The  Hawaiian 
mango  is  not  as  rank  in  taste  as  that  of  the . 
Orient,  and  is  not  productive  of  boils  and 
eruptions  as  is  the  same  fruit  when  eaten 
in  gourmand  quantities  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Durian  is  one  of  the  Orient's  most 
succulent  fruits,  which  is  but  occasionally 
found  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  a 


his  reluctance  to  attack  it,  despite  its  odor, 
which  is  about  twenty  times  stronger  than 
the  most  fragrant  limburger  cheese. 

The  cocoanut  has  a  most  musical  name 
in  the  native  tongue,  suggestive  of  cats 
and  catterwauling — Miu.  The  cocoanut 
thrives  best  along  the  shores  of  the  islands, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  will  not  grow  at  any 
place  at  an  altitude  of  over  two  thousand 
feet. 

The  natives  use  the  cocoanut  in  many  of 
their  favorite  dishes.  The  Kulolo  and  the 
Koelepolu  are  all  flavored  with  or  boiled 
in  cocoanut  milk  or  with  cocoanut  water. 
The  Kulolo  is  cooked  under  water,  and  is 
made  of  cocoanut  and  taro. 

From  taro,  the  poi,  the  celebrated 
national  dish  of  the  native  Hawaiian,  is 
made.  This  is  a  very  palatable  and 
healthy  food,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has 
not  its  equal  as  an  infant  food  and  as  a 
builder  up  of  tissue  for  the  convalescing 

invalid. 

#  *  *  * 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  tourist  to  know 
that  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  there  are 


"No  valleys  fair  as  thine,  where  primal 

man, 
Wealthy  in  Nature's  largesse,  comes  and 

goes. 

Unstained  yet  with  golden  greed,  and  free 
To  sing  and  love  a  lifetime  to  a  dose." 


In  a  tree-fern  jungle  in  Hawaii 
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Mahukona  to  Niulii,  in  the  district  of 
North  Kohala,  and  it  handles  the  freight 
traffic  for  five  large  plantations.  The 
length  of  the  road  is  20  miles.  Track 
gauge  is  three  feet. 

The  Hilo  Railroad  Company  extends 
from  Hilo  to  Kapoho,  Puna,  and,  from 
here,  there  is  a  branch  line  from  Olaa  to 
Glenwood,  a  total  of  52  miles.  This  road 
is  built  on  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches. 
While  this  railroad  was  built  originally 
for  carrying  supplies  to  and  from  one 
plantation,  it  runs  through  a  most  pic- 
turesque country.  On  the  island  of  Maui 
there  is  one  railroad,  the  Kahului  Rail- 
road Company.  This,  too  is  a  narrow 
gauge  line,  3  feet.  This  railroad  serves 
four  plantations  and  one  fruit  and  plant 
company  (pine  apples.)  The  passenger 
carrying  record  for  1908  was  55,000  peo- 
ple. Considering  that  this  road  is  but  a 
little  more  than  26  miles  long,  this  is  not 
bad,  even  in  a  passenger  way.  Of  course, 
the  sugar  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads 
of  the  territory  ranges  high  and  forms  one 
of  the  main  elements  of  freight.  This 
railroad  is  being  rapidly  extended  into  the 
pine  apple  lands  being  developed  to  the 


eastward  of  Paia. 

On  Oahu,  the  island  on  which  is  situ- 
ated Honolulu,  there  are  two  railroad 
companies.  The  Oahu  Railroad  and  Land 
Company  operates  a  line  from  Honolulu 
to  Kahuku  and  beyond  by  connection  with 
the  Koolau  line  and  with  several  branch 
lines. 

This  railroad  runs  through  some  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  Oahu. 
This  is  a  3  foot  gauge  line.  This  road 
skirts  the  shores  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  ten 
miles  and  follows  the  coast  line  along  the 
southern,  western  and  northern  end  of 
the  island.  For  the  year  1908  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  was  446,318. 

The  Koolau  Railway  Company  con- 
nects with  the  Oahu  road  at  Kahuku,  and 
runs  to  Kahaua  about  12  miles.  This  road 
is  developing  quite  a  large  territory 
through  which  it  passes. 

Railroading  and  railroad  building  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
but  the  year  1909  has  seen  many  new  pro- 
jects suggested,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  trackage  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1909  will  nearly  double  that  of  1908. 
While  the  railroads  have  not  been  built 


"Come  ye  to  Hawaii's  cradle, 
Learning  there  the  meaning  sweet 

Hear  the  kind  Aloha  whispered — 
With  it  one  another  greet." 
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with  a  view  to  the  picturesque,  or  with 
a  desire  to  cater  to  the  traveler  who  de- 
sires to  study  scenic  beauties  from  the  car 
window,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  trip 
on  the  Oahu  Railroad,  for  instance,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  experience.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that,  in  time,  every 
one  of  the  islands  will  be  griddled  by 
coast  lines,  belt  railroads  to  be  fed  by  tap 
lines  to  the  interior. 

The  roads  and  highways  of  Hawaii,  and 
especially  of  Oahu  and  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii and  Maui,  are  of  splendid  material, 
and  seem  to  have  been  built  by  expert  en- 
gineers. The  census  of  1908  gave  259 
cars  imported  into  the  islands  in  that 
year,  thus  showing  that  the  automobile  is 
in  use  pretty  generally,  as  it  is  now  es- 
timated that  there  are  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred cars  in  the  islands,  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  one  year.  The 
report  for  1908  gave  a  total  investment  of 
$525,550  in  automobiles,  in  Honolulu 
alone,  and  the  report  of  the  dealers  in  ac- 
cessories showed  over  $100,000  in  goods 
on  hand  for  that  year.  The  stages'  to 
various  points  of  interest  are  commodious, 
and  the  drivers  are  unusually  expert, 
while  the  supply  of  saddle  horses  seems 
absolutely  inexhaustible.  The  native  Ha- 
waiian loves,  next  to  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  and  the  climate  is  exceeding- 
Iv  inviting  to  the  lover  of  equine  sports 
— horse  and  man  do  well.  Every  means 
of  getting  from  place  to  place  is  afforded 
on  the  islands  by  railroad,  by  stage  and  by 
the  use  of  a  saddle  horse — where  the  road 
becomes  a  trail. 

Between  the  islands  the  water  transpor- 
tation is  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter-island 
Steamship  Company.  This  company  owns 
15  vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
from  52  to  300  passengers  each.  The  ac- 
commodations are  good,  and  the  service  is 
excellent.  The  traveler  should  know  that 
wireless  stations  connect  all  islands. 

The  tourist  will  have  more  than  one  oc- 
casion to  attend  a  Luau  or  native  feast, 
but  the  feast  of  to-day  and  the  feast  of 
yesteryear  is  one  and  another  thing. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Francis  Hartwell, 
one  of  my  friends,  who  visited  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  nearly  eighteen  years  ago, 
to  supplement  my  story  of  Hawaii  for  the 
tourist  with  a  description  of  a  Luau  in 
the  early  '90's. 


PW  PURE. 

"The  crowning  custom  of  the  native  Ha- 
waiian is  gastronomic.  Floral  reveleries. 
the  dance,  the  cresting  wave  and  nmsie 
have  part  in  his  pleasures  and  pastimes, 
recreations  and  amusements,  but  the  feast. 
the  Luau,  claims  the  supreme  interest. 
It  was  ever  so  from  the  days  when  his 
ancestor  wandered  leaf -clou  ted  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  these  dream  islands  and 
the  custom,  derived  from  tradition,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  mental  and  physical  crav- 
ings of  these  people.  The  Luau  is  tin- 
thing  in  native  Hawaiian.  It  is  the  cli- 
max, the  end,  the  purport  of  all  festivi- 
ties. It  is  a  part  of  all  ceremonies,  and 
on  the  program  of  all  celebrations.  : 
Luau  is  the  barbecue  in  tropical  settings. 
It  is  a  feast  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
ceremonial  rite  and  most  delightful. 

The  pig  is  now  the  victim.  It  was  the 
dog  in  the  days  of  yore,  not  the  common 
yelping  variety,  but  a  special  specie-,  fed 
upon  a  special  diet  and  fattened  for  such 
occasions.  With  the  killing  of  the  failed 
pup  era  I  have  nothing  to  do.  It  has 
passed  with  the  days  of  the  swan  thai 
graced  the  mahogany  in  the  era  of  the 
brimming  ale  mug  and  wassail  acclaim. 

"Xow  the  pig  is  the  thing,  and  to  be 
eertain  it  was  pure  pork  and  that  I  would 
not  be  a  victim  to  an  exceptional  rever- 
sion to  the  custom  of  serving  the  favored 
canine,  I,  in  days  that  are  gone?  a  guest 
at  the  feast,  came  to  exercise  vigilant  in- 
spection. The  earth  oven  was  dug  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  into  it  was 
piled  the  dried  wood.  The  sticks  were 
deftly  placed  so  as  to  allow  for  draft  and 
escape  of  smoke  during  the  burning.  The 
pit,  or  oven,  was  lined  and  piled  about 
with  rough  faced,  jagged  coral  rock,  which 
were  heated  to  an  almost  crimson  hue. 
and  then  the  pig — surely  it  was  pork :  it 
grunted  and  it  squealed — was  led  in  to 
execution.  The  deft  severance  of  its  main 
blood  artery,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  pig- 
ship's  day  was  over.  Then  the  servitors 
of  the  feast  grasped  the  livid  stones  from 
the  molten  pit,  and  using  them  as  scrap- 
ers, ground  off  bristles  and  hair  from  the 
hide  of  their  victim  with  the  deftness  of 
the  veteran  butcher  with  the  razor-like 
knife. 

"In  two  minutes  the  natives  had  the  skin 
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a  clear  and  pinky  hue.  That  the  opera- 
tors found  discomfort  in  the  livid  stones 
was  displayed  by  the  frequent  plunging  of 
their  hands  into  water  to  get  relief  from 
the  sting  of  the  heat.  Then  the  pig  was 
further  submitted  to  a  polishing  from 
blocks  of  pumice  stone.  He  was  cut  open 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  porker  was 
then  placed  upon  the  heated  rock  pyre, 
over  a  paddy  of  tea  leaves  about  an  inch 
thick  to  prevent  burning,  and  his  interior 
filled  with  the  hot  stones.  Potatoes  and 
fish  previously  prepared  by  wrapping  in 
koa  leaves  were  piled  about  the  roasting 
pork,  and  over  it  all  reared  a  mound  of 
IIM  and  banana  leaves. 

"More  heated  coral  rock  was  piled  upon 
that,  and  a  dressing  of  earth  surmounted 
the  pyre  of  ceremonial  meats.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  holiday  of  import  to  the  family 
of  my  host,  and  he  had  invited  many  to 
partake  of  his  joy  and  bounty. 

"In  course  of  the  hours  the  light  thai 
shone  from  every  eye  signaled  the  well- 
baked  feast  was  due.  The  native  chefs 
'arose  and  deftly  removed  the  leaves  and 
earrh,  releasing  the  savory  odor  of  the 
roasted  porker.  The  potatoes  and  fish 
were  removed,  and  the  victim  placed  in 
smoking  glory  on  a  mat  of  tea  leaves.  As 
if  l>y  magic  the  roast  was  torn  bone  from 
hone,  and  piled  in  appetizing  mass  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  guests  to  handle. 
'I' here  was  raw  fish,  the  favorite  relish  of 
the  native,  the  ever  present  poi,  and  from 
the  jugs  were  poured  copious  libations  of 
okolehau.  As  it  was  evening,  the  older 
guests  partook  of  awa,  of  opiate  effect, 
and  they  had  scarcely  eaten  of  their  share 
\vhen,  like  the  lotus  votaries,  were  in  the 
land  where  roast  pork  abides  upon  the 
hoof  and  potatoes  and  yams  grow  cooked 
for  ready  use.  There  was  dancing  by  the 
dusky  belles  and  beaux  to  the  thrumming 
of  the  rhythmic  though  melancholy 
strains  of  the  race  by  the  orchestra  play- 
ing on  the  ukudele. 

"It  was  jollity  and  gayety,  but  decorous, 
and  the  pig — yea.  I  affirm  it  was — was 
good. 

After  the  turbulence  of  the  first  few 
years  of  Hawaii,  in  modern  times,  we  have 
an  ineffable  peace  and  a  drowsiness,  a  long- 
sleep  and  a  pleasant  awakening.  The  days 
of  war  were  over,  and  now  peace  and  sweet 


content  has  overtaken  the  land.  The  vol- 
cano is  still,  and  the  heroes  are  gone  to 
their  accounting. 

Another  race  has  come  forward,  just 
as  the  conquerors  have  come  in  the  past, 
from  far  Kahiki,  Samoa.  This  is  a  race 
of  another  color,  and  it  is  the  follower  of 
Captain  Cook  and  the  Spanish  navigators 
and  the  others.  And,  in  the  succeeding 
struggles,  the  Hawaiian  gradually  takes 
the  place  of  a  philosophical  onlooker — a 
complacent  observer  of  the  agitations  of 
his  energetic  successor.  The  white  man 
invites  people  from  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident,  and  truly  as  the  poet  sings,  Ha- 
waii becomes  a  sort  of  prize  for  "all  who 
would  share  her  mother-love." 

In  the  song  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Dodge, 
"The  First  Aloha,"  we  have  the  idea  in 
rhyme : 

"When  Hawaii  lay  an  infant 

In  its  ocean  mother's  care, 
All  the  family  of  Xature 

Longed  that  mother-love  to  share. 

"Hark !   the   mother  caught  its  murmur, 
Wrapt  in  her  sweet  sea  tone, 

Passes  "Aloha"  to  the  breezes. 
Echoed  it  from  zone  to  zone. 

"Come  ye  to  Hawaii's  cradle, 

Learning  there  the  meaning  sweet; 

Hear  the  kind  Aloha  whispered, 
With  it  one  another  greet. 

"How  it  stirs  the  heart  in  home-land, 
How  it  draws  from  distant  scenes ! 

All  the  blessings  one  can  wish  thee, 
That  is  what  Aloha  means." 

Truly,  the  newcomer  comes  soon  to  love 
the  land  and  the  people,  and  the  very- 
air  seems  to  be  filled  with  the  virus  of 
hospitality  and  kindliness.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  they  do  greet  one  an- 
other with  Aloha,  and  to  the  Caucasian  as 
to  the  brown  man  it  has  come  to  mean 
the  same  thing.  "All  the  blessings  one 
can  wish  thee,  that  is  what  Aloha  means." 

It  was  Stoddard  who  told  me  of  it  first, 
and  then,  when  I  experienced  the  unusual, 
I  made  a  mental  apology  to  the  poet  who 
lilted  lays  of  the  lazy  latitudes. 

Stoddard's  lines: 
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Some  of  tlie  men  who  have  made  Honolulu 
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"I  long  for  a  palm  thatih  cover, 
Where  chattering  parrots  "hover, 

I  hate  those  dreary  fields  and  folk, 
An-J  sigh  for  a  South  Sea  lover," 

were  written  of  Samoa,  but  they  might  as 
well  be  dedicated  to  Hawaii,  for  it  is  sure- 
ly the  land  of  the  dolce  far  niente  and 
sweet  dailyings.  Italy  and  Spain  are  un- 
couth and  rough  in  their  wooings  com- 
pared to  the  soft,  languorous  advances 
made  by  the  Hawaiian  climate  in  winning 
the  newcomer.  The  very  air  seems  to 


"Sleep  sweetly,  Hawaii,  each  cloud  as  it 

flies 
But  brings  thee  a  message  of  love  from 

the  skies." 

And  then,  in  the  last  stanza,  the  min- 
strel sings : 

"Calmly  rest,  with  sunbeams  smiling 
O'er  the  dimples  of  thy  face, 

Clasped  amid  the  loving  waters 
Of  thy  Tiiother's  fond  embrace. 


The  residence  of  Governor  Frear,  Honolulu 


caress,  and  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the 
delight  of  a  color  panorama  that  is  un- 
equaled  the  world  over. 

Again  sings  the  poet    in    his     "Sleep 
sweetly,  Hawaii": 

"Robes  of  verdure,  closely  clinging 
Round  thy  form  in  tender  grace, 

Weave  the  beauty  of  thy  garments, 
Cloth  of  gold  and  leafy  face. 


"Sleep  sweetly,  Hawaii,  so  trustful  and 

strong ; 
All  Nature  is  singing  thy    glad     cradle 

song." 

It  seems  as  though  it  had  always  been 
a  glad  cradle  song!  As  though  "all  the 
family  of  Nature  longed  that  mother-love 
to  share." 

When  the  ancients  left  the  shores  of  the 
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fabled  Kahiki,  in  their  war  canoes,  they 
sought  a  land  that  was  even  fairer  than 
theirs,  and  found  it;  and  when  they 
reached  the  islands  of  the  mid-Pacific  sea 
they  praised  the  Gods  of  the  winds  and 
the  gods  of  the  waters  in  loud  acclaim, 
and  they  beat  the  great  drums  and  sang. 
Then  they  sent  word  for  more  to  come  and 
share  with  them  the  blessings  of  the  new 
land,  and  each  race,  in  its  conquest  of  the 
mid-sea  isles,  stretches  back  over  the  eddy- 
ing waters  its  beckoning  hands  and  sings 
Alohas  to  the  dear  ones  far  away,  calling, 
ever  calling — 


total  population  of  the  mid-sea  group  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  165,000. 

About  65,000  are  native  and  about  100,- 
000  are  foreign  born.  There  are  only 
about  15,000  Caucasians  in  the  islands, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  is  composed 
of  about  60,000  Japanese  and  a  mixed 
race,  composed  of  half-breed  Porto  Ricans, 
Portuguese,  Chinese  and  a  few  negroes.  Of 
the  latter,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census, 
there  were  only  233  in  the  whole  group. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  always 
be  remembered  about  the  Hawaiians. 
They  were  not  what  might  be  termed  un- 
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The  island  of  Oahu  on  which  Honolulu 
is  situated  has  the  largest  population  of 
any  in  the  group,  but  Hawaii,  which  is  by 
far  the  larger  island,  is  a  close  racing  sec- 
ond, and  it  is  dependent  on  development 
whether  this  big  and  fertile  island  does 
not  outstrip  all  the  others  in  population, 
as  it  already  does  in  production.  There  are 
now  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  60,000  people  in  Oahu,  and  Hawaii  is 
estimated  at  50,000,  while  Maui  has  about 
25,000  and  Kauai  about  20,000  souls.  The 


civilized  at  any  time  in  their  history,  since 
known  to  the  white  man.  They  were,  in 
a  measure,  barbarians,  it  is  true,  but,  even 
at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  coming, 
they  had  the  customs  of  a  civilized  people, 
and  furthermore  they  at  no  time  have 
shown  any  of  the  signs  of  being  a  wantonly 
dirty,  wicked  or  malicious  people  as  many 
of  the  people  of  Africa  and  Asia.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  goodness  of  character,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  their  language  contains 
no  word  which  is  the  equivalent  of  what 
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we  term  a  swear  word  or  curse.  They 
were  at  no  time  cannibals,  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  globe  trotter  has  re- 
membered them  more  by  the  occasional 
hula-hula  than  by  the  sterling  qualities 
of  kindness,  truthfulness  and  hospitality, 
which  should  endear  them  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  doing  them  justice.  That  there 
has  always  been  a  certain  looseness  of  mor- 
als among  them  is  true,  but  this,  too,  has 
been  exaggerated  by  the  ancient  mariner, 
who  first  told  the  story,  and  by  every  son 
of  Ananias  who  has  followed  in  his  wake, 
is  also  true. 


and  day  out,  the  weather  is  most  pleasant, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  enervation  that  is 
found  in  the  more  humid  atmosphere  of 
the  Philippines,  or  of  the  lower  part  of 
India.  Christmas  of  last  year  the  tem- 
perature averaged  sixty-six.  On  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  which  is  the  great 
Floral  Parade  holiday  of  Hawaii  Terri- 
tory, we  find  the  maximum  registration  is 
73,  and'  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
it  was  58.  Thanksgiving  day  it  was  79  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  in 
the  morning,  it  was  68  while  the  ther- 
mometer showed  G8  al  (i  j>.  in.  Some  epi- 
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In  all  that  I  have  written  I  have  not 
said  anything  about  climate,  reserving 
that  for  a  propitious  occasion,  and  I  find 
no  place  like  this  to  make  mention  of 
what  should  be  to  the  tourist  the  principal 
asset  that  Hawaii  has  to  offer.  The  cli- 
mate is  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  tropic  la  ml,  no  him!  lying  so  close  to 
the  equator,  which  lias  so  equable  and  so 
truly  temperate  a  climate.  The  minimum 
temperature  for  a  year  taken  in  Honolulu 
i?  ~i7  minimum  and  72  maximum.  Day  in 


grammatic  writer  has  said  of  Hawaii : 
"Here  the  sun  never  smites  and  the  frost 
never  bites." 

Hawaii  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and 
its  fertility  is  so  great  that  it  will  attract 
a  great  deal  of  capital  to  its  shores,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  most  wonderful  develop- 
ment is  bound  to  take  place,  and  then 
there  will  spring  up  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  whole  of  the  island  will  take  on 
a  different  aspect  as  to  its  population. 

The  island  presents  a  topography  that 
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should  be  most  alluring  to  the  traveler, 
for  it  is  easily  the  most  impressively 
grand  in  its  mountain  scenery  of  any  in 
the  group.  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa 
rear  their  snow-capped  summits  above  all 
others,  and  both  tower  nearly  14,000  feet 
up  in  the  air.  Mauna  Loa  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  less  than  Mauna  Kea. 

Other  mountains  there  are,  too,  and 
they  are  of  some  size,  for  Hualalai,  one 
of  the  tallest,  will  toe  the  mark  at  8,275 
feet,  while  the  Kohala  mountain  range 
averages  5,505  feet.  There  is  no  trip  by 
steamer  that  is  as  entrancing  as  that  along 


stretches  of  light  wavy  green  of  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  backing  this  is  the  dark- 
green  foliage  of  the  gulches  and  the  oc- 
casional white  walls  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tion, with  its  smoke  wreaths  rising  to  the 
heavens,  against  the  purple  background  of 
the  rugged  mountains,  their  own  summits 
lost  in  mists  of  rain  clouds  or  in  the  blue 
of  the  skies. 

Hawaii  has  about  25,000  acres  planted 
to  sugar.  It  has  about  2,500,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  about  100,000  of  this  is 
held  by  sugar  companies.  Much  beef  cat- 
tle is  raised  on  the  ranges,  and  coffee  is 
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the  coast  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  one 
of  the  Inter-island  company's  steamers.  I 
remember  in  '98  going  down  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon  and  marvel- 
ing at  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  at 
another  period,  a  few  months  later,  I  made 
a  trip  along  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  but  neither  of  these  islands  has 
the  beauty  of  scenery  to  offer  which 
stretches  out,  panorama-like,  on  the 
shores  of  Hawaii.  There  are  the  long 


grown  quite  extensively.  Pine-apples 
will  soon  be  a  large  item  of  export.  Ha- 
waii possesses  a  large  number  of  fine  roads 
and  notably  that  from  Hilo  to  the  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea,  which  was  built  by  the 
Government,  and  the  railroad  development 
of  the  island  is  very  large  and  destined  to 
shortly  have  many  miles  additional. 

Hilo  is  the  principal  town,  and  it  is  a 
most  favorably  situated  and  beautiful  city. 

The  Government  for  some  time  has  been 
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building  a  breakwater  at  Hilo  that  should 
give  the  city  one  of  the  very  best  harbors 
in  the  islands.  Railroad  extension  will 
surely  make  available  large  acreage  in  the 
interior,  and  the  agricultural  development 
in  the  immediate  future  is  bound  to  be 
very  great.  In  the  pine-apple  industry 
alone,  Hilo  is  destined  to  great  benefits, 
for  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine 
pine-apple  land  to  be  opened  up  by  the 
railroad:  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  Waimea  plains,  now  devoted  to  an 
immense  cattle  range,  will  soon  be  cut  up 
and  made  available  to  cultivation  as  the 


ling  American  with  a  little  capital.  My 
forte  is  not  business,  however,  and  I  must 
return  to  the  contemplation  of  scenery, 
leaving  to  others  the  compilation  of  dry 
statistics  and  the  predictions  of  future 
greatness  for  the  island  of  Hawaii  and 
Hilo,  its  capital. 

Nearly  every  one  on  the  mainland  has 
visited,  at  some  time,  a  conservatory  and 
has  seen  the  tree  fern,  in  its  imprisoned 
glory.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  imported  tree 
ferns  under  the  redwoods  at  Mill  Valley 
and  in  Golden  Gate  Park  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  hardier  variety  growing  in  trop- 
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richest  land  in  the  island.  Denatured  al- 
cohol will  be  made  from  the  thousands  of 
barrels  of  molasses  now  going  to  waste 
from  the  plantations  near  Hilo,  or  being 
used  as  fuel.  It  is  estimated  that  on  this 
island  alone  300,000  gallons  of  molasses 
go  to  waste  annually. 

There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  I  am 
trespassing  on  some  one  in  making  the  as- 
sertion, but  the  fact  is  that  the  island  of 
Hawaii  and  the  town  of  Hilo  should  cer- 
tainly be  an  attractive  point  for  the  hust- 


ical  luxuriance  in  the  open  air.  All  the 
readers  of  the  Overland  Monthly  do  not 
live  in  so  favored  a  place  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, however,  and  I  may  be  speaking  to 
some  one  in  far  Labrador  or  in  Iceland. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  numerous  subscrib- 
ers of  the  magazine  in  the  Middle  West, 
in  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  in  Wis- 
consin and  Montana  or  Idaho  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the 'tree  fern 
lined  road  to  the  volcano  from  Hilo.  The 
road  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  House  is 
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The  territorial  jail,  where  the  territorial  high  sheriff  holds  forth 


literally  lined  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  ferns  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
gaze  upon.  Back  of  the  Volcano  House 
there  is  a  forest  of  these  wonderful  ferns, 
and  before  you  reach  them  you  pass 


through  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  patches 
of  Lehua  and  the  magnificent  Ohia  trees. 
The  latter  lend  color  to  the  landscape 
with  their  wonderful  flowers,  the  Lehua 
being  especially  beautiful. 


The  frame  house  is  the  first  erected  in  Honolulu.     Occupied  October,  1821 


HONOLULU    TODAY,     AND    HAWAII 

TOMORROW 

BY    C.    E.    FERGUSON 


The  Honolulu  of  today  is  a  fast-grow- 
ing, conservative,  wealthy  American  city. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  a  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion, but  that  population  is  in  every  way 
an  American  population,  and  what  little 
difference  there  is  in  its  composition  from 
the  mainland  folks  is  an  additional  gen- 
tleness of  character  and  a  hospitality  that 
is  Hawaiian.  This  quality  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  air  of  the  islands,  and  was 
the  predominant  qualification  of  the  origi- 
nal Hawaiians,  the  descendants  of  the 
bold  navigators  who  discovered  the  group 
and  wrested  it  from  savagery  long  years 
ago. 


Honolulu  is  a  big  business  center.  It 
is  not  only  the  political  but  the  commer- 
cial and  popular  capital  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  it  is  destined,  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  islands  grows,  to  become  a 
very  large  city.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Ha- 
waiians themselves  realize  the  import- 
ance of  their  city  in  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  commerce  of  the  world  in 
view  of  the  operation  within  five  years 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
general  will  be  benefited  to  an  enormous 
extent  by  the  opening  of  thip  route  from 
the  ports  of  the  Orient  to  the  ports  of 
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the  Occident.  Of  all  cities.,  Honolulu  will 
be  benefited  the  most.  She  will  become 
the  stopping  place  of  steamers  bound 
from  New  York  to  the  Orient  and  the 
Antipodes,,  and  she  will  also  come  for  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  business  neces- 
sitated by  the  establishment  of  additional 
lines  from  Japan,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  New  York,  Europe  and  Califor- 
nia. It  is  not  outside  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility to  suggest  that  all  around  the 
world  carrier  lines  will  be  established, 
and  Honolulu  must  be  a  stopping  point 
en  route,  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  Honolulu  is  bound 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  coaling  and 
revictualing  stations  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and,  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  products  of  these 
islands  will  in  five  years  have  more  than 
trebled,  the  importance  of  the  city  hold- 
ing the  key  to  the  islands  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  people  of  Honolulu  do 
not  know  it;  few  of  them  have  even  a 
glimmering  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
place  or  of  its  future  metropolitan  size, 


and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  antici- 
pate the  growth  of  industry  in  the  vari- 
ous islands  of  the  group. 

The  islands  are  destined  to  occupy 
relatively  just  as  commanding  a  position 
as  the  city  of  Honolulu  itself,  and  Hilo, 
the  second  city  of  importance  on  the 
larger  island  of  Hawaii  is  to  be  a  close 
second  in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  com- 
mercial and  especially  in  manufacturing 
development  in  the  islands.  Hawaii  is 
the  key  to  the  Pacific.  Without  it,  com- 
merce may  not  move.  Without  it,  in  a 
measure,  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
nullified.  With  it  as  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  an  integral  unit  in  the  gal- 
axy, war  is  impossible  to  any  nation,  and 
we  command  the  Pacific. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  United 
States  will  in  the  coming  years  enact 
national  legislation  that  will  provide  a 
ship  subsidy,  system  that  will  sweep  not 
only  the  Pacific  but  the  Atlantic  seas  of 
all  opposition. 

It  has  been  shown  in  these  columns  by 


Hilo.    The  beautiful  Wailuku  river 


far  abler  writers  than  myself  that  the 
theory  and  practice  of  subsidies  is  an  in- 
jurious one.  It  is,  however,  to  paraphrase 
from  one  of  our  great  men,  not  a  theory 
but  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  and  the 


nation  must  meet  other  nations,  not  on 
an  equal  footing,  but  with  all  the  advan- 
tages in  its  own  hands. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  theory 
that  a  subsidy  system  is  like  the  pouring 
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of  water  into  a  tub  which 
is  leaking  at  the  bottom  al- 
most as  fast  as  it  is  being 
poured  into  at  the  top,  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  a 
continual  and  comprehen- 
sive subsidy  system  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  nation  to  continue  the 
pouring  in  process  at  the 
top.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
argued  in  the  Overland 
Monthly  that  the  United 
States  with  its  magnificent 
and.  unexcelled  resources,  is 
more  able  to  maintain  that 
kind  of  ruinous  warfare 
than  any  other  nation.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  the 
continuance  of  every  form 
of  subsidy  by  England, 
France  and  Germany  will 
force  us  into  the  position  of 
a  subsidy  nation  if  we  do 
not  wish  the  American  flag 
eliminated  absolutely  as  a 
factor  on  the  seas  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  taken,  there- 
fore, as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  too  will  be- 
gin the  process,  and  when 
we  do,  the  end  is  not  far, 
for  in  this  kind  of  a  strug- 
gle all  other  nations  must 
give  way  before  the  power 
of  dollars  exerted  intelli- 
gently toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  rival  in  business. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of 
time  when  a  scientifically 
applied  subsidy  will  give 
the  American  flag  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  seas,  and  in- 
cidentally the  commerce  of 
the  entire  world. 

Hawaii,  more  than  any 
other  country,  and  its  ports 
of  Honolulu  and  Hilo  and 
other  ports  yet  unborn,  will 
benefit  more  than  any  other 
in  the  regular  routes  of 
cargo  travel. 

With  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  come  a 
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lively  and  ever  increasing  competition  by 
the  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  main- 
land and  California  will  be  linked  still 
more  strongly  with  Hawaii  than  in  any 
of  the  years  of  the  past. 

Hawaii  is  destined  to  rival  Malta  as  a 
military  and  naval  station. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Honolulu  and 
the  Hawaii  of  tomorrow  sketched  in  the 
broad  strokes  of  the  prophet  who  may  an- 
nounce his  findings  to  the  world  as  certi- 
tudes, and  with  the  omniscient  knowledge 
that  future  events  will  not  belie  his  fore- 
telling. 

The  Honolulu  of  today  is  a  metropolis 
in  the  embryo.  It  is  in  many  ways  a 
most  marvelous  place.  It  has  scarcely 
struck  its  pace  and  the  immensity  of  its 
possibilities  is  foreshadowed  by  its  pres- 
ent business.  The  fact  that  the  naviga- 
tion laws  have  been  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  development  of  business  has 
been  a  great  handicap  to  Honolulu  and 
the  islands  in  general.  Hawaii  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  construction  of 
the  law  that  passengers  or  freight 
cannot  be  carried  between  Honolulu  and 


San  Francisco  or  any  other  American 
port,  except  in  vessels  carrying  our  flag. 
It  has  been  urged  by  the  able  men  who 
are  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  a  bill  be  "passed  by  Congress"  ex- 
cepting the  islands  from  a  ruling  for 
a  period  of  years  at  least  until  there  were 
enough  vessels  flying  the  American  flag 
plying  on  the  Pacific  to  readily  and  at  all 
times  care  for  the  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  Mainland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  far-seeing 
and  broad-minded  associates  been  fol- 
lowed and  some  relief  measure  of  this 
kind  had  been  adopted  by  the  law-makers 
of  the  nation  that  the  commerce  of  the 
islands  would  have  received  a  splendid  and 
well  deserved  forward  impetus.  Congress 
did  nothing. 

The  most  important  work  undertaken 
and  carried  on  unremittingly  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  is  that  being  done  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  naval  station.  Honolulu  har- 
bor has  not  been  overlooked  in  these  mat- 
ters of  appropriation,  and  the  breakwater 
at  ITilo  has  received  a  deserved  atten- 
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tion  in  appropriation  and  actual  work 
done. 

Hawaii  today  is  making  shipments  to 
the  East  via  the  Tehuantepec  route,  and 
in  the  future  the  traffic  to  and  from  will 
tax  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels 
plying  between  San  Francisco,  the  Mexi- 
can coast  and  Hawaii  as  well  as  those  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  Puget  Sound  points. 
Honolulu  is  a  port  of  call  of  the  line  be- 
tween British  Columbia,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  The  transport  service 
and  the  carrying  of  freight  supplies  and 
machinery  for  the  Government,  besides 
the  occasional  animal  transport,  tends  to 
increase  the  tonnage  making  the  port  of 
Honolulu  the  busy  scene  it  always  is,  in- 
creasing with  every  month  that  passes. 

Honolulu  civic  bodies  and  commercial 
organizations  are  represented  at  Wash- 
ington by  competent  agents,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial delegates  have  always  been  able 
men. 

One  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  the 
prosperity  of  Hawaii  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  when  the  mainland  was  visited 
with  panic,  beginning  October-November, 


1907,  Hawaii's  resources  were  equal  to  all 
demands,  business  and  financial  transac- 
tions being  in  no  way  disturbed.  Hawaii 
presents  the  phenomenal  condition  of  a 
country  fully  able  to  subsist  for  an  un- 
limited period  of  time  on  its  own  re- 
sources, something  the  powerful  nations, 
such  as  England  and  Germany,  may  not 
do. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  never  be- 
hind in  any  great  public  movement,  and 
in  the  matter  of  the  Alaska  Yukon  Expo- 
sition the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  put  up  an 
Hawaiian  building  was  supplemented  by 
a  local  provision  of  $25,000  to  meet  ex- 
penses cropping  up  and  for  advertising 
and  maintenance.  Many  a  State  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mainland  has  not  done  as 
much  for  itself. 

The  Territorial  Federal  appropriations 
for  Hawaii  in  the  year  1908  amounted  to 
$5.190,000,  and  were  disbursed  as  follows : 
Pearl  Harbor,  $3,100,000;  Honolulu  Fed- 
eral Building,  $850.000;  Kauai  Light- 
house, $75,000 :  Fortifications,  $1,165,000. 

The  above  does  not  include  about  two 
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hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
and  a  like  sum  in  the  Ka- 
hauiki  military  post. 

The  exports  of  the  islands 
to  the  United  States  and  to 
foreign  countries  are  much 
larger,  and  embrace  a  wider 
variety  than  is  generally 
known.  For  the  year  1908 
the  above  embraced  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  raw  coffee, 
rice,  fruits  and  nuts,  honey, 
wool  and  sundries,  $42,- 
238,455,  and  the  imports, 
chiefly  from  the  mainland, 
$19,985,724. 

No  like  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  such  a 
balance  of  trade  in  its  favor, 
with  a  like  population. 

The  customs  receipts  for 
1908  were  $1,550,157.32, 

The  total  tonnage  cleared 
was  1,069,328. 

There  are  in  the  islands 
enrollment  of  18,564  child- 
ren. These  employ  476 
teachers.  There  are  51  pri- 
vate schools,  with  4,881 
children  enrolled  and  218 
teachers.  The  public  schools 
are  supported  by  direct  ap- 
propriation by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  private  schools 
bv  gift  or  endowment.  Oahu 
college  and  Punahou  schools 
are  private  institutions.  The 
Kamehameha  schools  are 
for  children  of  Hawaiian 
blood;  St.  Louis  College  is 
an  excellent  school  (Catho- 
lic) for  boys;  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  a  school  for 
girls.  The  Hilo  Boarding 
School  is  a  splendid  institu- 
tion in  that  enterprising 
town.  The  Maunaloa  and 
the  Kohala  seminaries  are 
among  the  many  fine  edu- 
cational opportunities  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hawaiian 
youth. 

The  Japanese  maintain 
many  private  institutions  of 
learning.  There  is  a  public 
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school  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts, 
with  full  college  courses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  progress  of 
our  insular  possessions  has  been  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  pineapple  in- 
dustry of  Hawaii  since  that  charming 
group  of  islands  became,  in  1898,  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1890,  pineapples  in  Hawaii 
were  only  raised  for  home  consumption, 
some  few  occasionally  finding  their  way 
to  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Up 
to  that  time,  the  brains  and  capital  of  the 
islands  had  been  devoted  principally  to 
the  production  of  sugar,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  rice  and  coffee,  the  labor  employed 
being  chiefly  Oriental. 

About  1890  a  group  of  Americans,  not- 
ing the  remarkable  flavor  and  tenderness 
of  the  Smooth  Cayenne  pineapples  grown 
in  Hawaii,  secured  land  on  the  line  of 
the  newly  constructed  Oahu  Railway,  near 
Pearl  Harbor,  imported  seed  plants  from 
Australia,  at  great  expense,  and  attempted 
to  build  up  a  trade  with  San  Francisco 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  in  fresh  pineapples. 

It  resulted  in  failure,  however,  as  Ha- 
waii was  then  an  independent  republic, 
and  the  duty  on  the  canned  fruit  made 
the  profits  too  small  to  encourage  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  industry.  In  1898  an- 
other start  was  made  and  persistently  per- 
severed in  to  put  the  canned  goods  before 
the  public,  and  by  widespread  advertising 
the  production  of  the  pineapple  and  its 
attending  industry  of  packing  the  fruit 
has  become  firmly  established  and  gives 
promise  of  following  next  in  order  to 
sugar  growing  in  importance  and  profit. 

Hawaiian  Lumber  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Koa  tree  yields  the  mahogany  of  the 
islands.  The  finer  grained  lumber  is  used 
in  the  making  of  musical  instruments  and 
in  furniture.  There  is  a  mill  near  Hilo 
which  is  making  a  specialty  of  this  ma- 
hogany. Within  a  few  miles  of  the  vol- 
cano there  is  a  great  clump  of  these  trees, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Mahogany  Lumber  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  making  it  into  commercial  shape 
for  use  as  furniture  or  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  cabinet  making.  This  same  company 
has  a  yearly  contract  for  the  delivery  of 
3,000,000  of  hardwood  ties  to  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad.  The  mill  has  been  kept  go- 
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ing  night  and  day  to  supply  the  demand. 
A  trip  to  the  Koa  forest  is  well  worth  the 
while  of  the  tourist,  and  this  royal  tree 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  gnarled  beauty  in 
the  forest  mentioned.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Koa  forest  is  the  'tree  moulds.' 
When  the  lava  flowed  down  the  mountain 
ages  ago  it  swept  through  the  forest  of 
trees  and  made  its  way  round  and  about 
the  trunks.  The  trees  burned  away,  but 
in  the  process  the  lava  cooled,  and  there 
remain  many  instances  of  the  perfect 
mould  of  the  tree  trunks  and  of  fallen 
limbs. 

Oaku  Railway  and  Land  Co. 

Honolulu,  though  many  its  charms,  is 
not  all  there  is  to  fascinate  the  tourist. 
The  side  trips  are  essential  to  grasp  the 
panorama  of  color,  vegetation  life  and  ac- 


tivities so  dissimilar  from  what  the  other 
part  of  the  world  has  to  offer.  One  of 
these  sight-seeing  trips  that  reward  the 
tourist  is  over  the  Oahu  Eailway  and 
Land  Company's  route.  The  tourist  is 
carried  along  the  shores  of  the  historic 
Pearl  Harbor,  destined  to  be  the  Ameri- 
can Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific  and  the  guar- 
dian sentinel  of  the  west  shores  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  guarded  by  moun- 
tains cleft  by  deep  valleys  prolific  in  the 
varieties  of  color  of  their  tropical  trees 
and  vegetation.  Beyond,  the  road  de- 
bouches into  the  great  realm  of  the  sugar 
planter,  interspersed  at  intervals  with 
groves  of  cocoanut  and  bananas.  Along 
this  route  are  the  famed  sugar  producing 
plantations  of  the  Honolulu  Company, 
the  Oahu,  Ewa,  Waianae,  Waialua  and 
Kuhuku.  A  trip  of  three  hours  over  this 
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scenic  route  in  its  comfortable  cars,  and 
the  terminus  is  reached  at  Waialua,  where 
is  situated  the  famous  Haleiwa  Hotel, 
the  resort  of  the  islanders,  the  Newport 
of  Hawaii.  The  excursion  is  one  that 
cannot  be  omitted  from  the  itinerary  of 
the  tourist  who  desires  to  take  even  part 
way  advantage  of  his  or  her  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu. To  do  so  would  be  to  visit  San 
Francisco  and  neglect  the  seal  rocks  and 
its  great  park,  or  Washington  without  see- 
ing the  capitol. 

The  Haleiwa  Hotel. 

This  hotel  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
Oahu  Bailway  and  Land  Company,  and 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  company.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  seaside  hotels  of 
Hawaii.  It  is  about  50  miles  from  Hono- 
lulu. It  has  a  beautiful  park  surrounding 


it,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  grounds  is 
something  truly  marvelous.  The  tourist 
should  by  all  means  make  this  trip,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  show  places.  Mr.  Bloodgood, 
the  general  manager  of  this  hotel,  is  one 
of  the  men  in  the  business  who  has  so 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  idea  of  whole- 
souled  Hawaiian  hospitality  that  it  is  sec- 
ond nature. 

Alexander  Young  Hotel. 

The  tourist  is  well  cared  for  in  Hono- 
lulu. He  is  given  all  the  comforts,  the 
luxuries  and  essentials  that  the  caravan- 
saries in  the  leading  centers  of  the  world 
have  to  offer,  and  to  that  is  added  a  table 
loaded  with  the  dainties,  the  novelties  in 
fruit,  fish,  game  and  food  compositions 
that  are  particular  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Chief  among  the  famed  hostel- 
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ries  of  the  group  is  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel.  It  is  as  noted  among  world  trav- 
elers as  is  the  Cecil  of  London  or  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria of  New  York.  Structurally 
it  is  one  of  the  great  modern  buildings  of 
Honolulu.  It  is  of  brick,  with  a  front- 
age of  Oolusa  sandstone.  It  is  ornate,  and 
its  interior  is  highly  embellished.  Its 
apartments  are  spacious  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished, and  the  features  that  are  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  first-class  hotel 
are  in  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel.  Its 
ventilation  is  perfect,  and  all  rooms  have 
an  outside  exposure  to  light  and  air  so 
essential  to  comfort  in  the  tropics.  Water 
is  furnished  from  its  own  artesian  wells, 
and  distilled  by  modern  apparatus.  In 
addition,  the  table  is  supplied  with  dairy 
products,  vegetables  and  fruits  from  its 
own  extensive  farm.  Its  situation  is  one 
that  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  city  in  whose 
activities  it  is  the  center.  Its  famous 


roof  garden,  where  refreshments  are 
served,  and  band  concerts  given,  and  var- 
ied other  entertainments  that  present  the 
features  of  island  amusements  and  recrea- 
tions, are  cherished  in  the  memory  of  the 
many  thousands  of  its  guests.  The  Alex- 
ander Young  hotel  is  peculiar  to  Hawaii, 
and  it  is  typical  of  the  modern  caravan- 
sary. 

In  this  hotel  Mr.  Alexander  Young  has 
invested  approximately  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

Moana  Hotel. 

The  allurements  of  the  Waikiki  beach 
are  enhanced  by  the  attractions  the  Moana 
hotel  offers  to  the  visitor  to  this  world 
famous  shore  of  glistening  sands  and 
tropic  bathing.  The  hotel  is  only  20 
minutes'  ride  from  Honolulu  by  electric 
car,  and  is  where  the  choicest  of  fish  din- 
ners, savory  Hawaiian  dishes  and  a  mod- 
ern menu  is  served  for  the  delectation  of 
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those  who  seek  change  amid  enchanting 
settings.  The  hotel  structure  is  impos- 
ing., delightfully  situated,  and  its  appoint- 
ments are  modern  in  every  particular.  It 
is  a  resort  that  no  tourist  can  afford  to 
omit  from  his  or  her  itinerary  of  the 
islands  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions particular  to  them.  It  is  under  the 
same  general  management  as  the  Alexan- 
der Young  Hotel  and  the  Royal  Hawaiian, 
being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hertsche, 
whose  qualifications  as  one  of  the  noted 
hosts  of  the  globe  are  too  well  known 
and  appreciated  to  require  specification. 

Royal  Hawaiian. 

Memories  of  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  over 
the  island  sovereignty  flood  in  upon  one 
at  the  mention  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel.  It  was  the  pet  institution  of  His 
Majesty,  and  under  its  roof  have  gathered 
at  various  times  many  of  the  notables  in 
the  domain  of  politics,  trade,  finance  and 
commerce.  Surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
tropical  foliage,  its  great  wide  and  encom- 
passing verandas  are  inviting  in  their  al- 
lurements. 

The  "Hawaiian"  is  unique  among  the 
foremost  caravansaries  of  all  lands.  In 
the  heart  of  a  city,  it  is  secluded  from  it 
in  its  spacious  leaf  curtained  grounds.  Its 
architecture  is  redolent  of  the  tropics,  yet 
modern  in  its  appointments  and  conven- 
iences. It  is  a  novelty  among  the  world's 
hotels.  It  is  conducted  upon  the  highest 
plane,  and  its  cuisine  is  a  reflex  of  the  sea- 
son and  what  tropic  seas  and  fruitful  or- 
chards have  to  offer.  Its  manager,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hertsche,  is  also  manager  of  the  Alex- 
ander Young  Hotel  and  the  Moanri 
Hotel,  and  the  entire  three  institutions 
commend  him  for  his  particular  ability 
to  manage  each  individual  one. 

B.  F.  Ehlers  &  Co. 

Honolulu  is  in  accord  with  the  great 
centers  in  its  trade  facilities.  Its  people 
are  money-makers  and  generous  spenders. 
A  taste  for  the  luxurious  is  a  concommi- 
tant  of  tropic  life.  Remote  from  the  great 
continents,  its  people  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  conditions  of  fashions  and  style 
that  are  decreed  in  Paris,  and  this  gay 
city  of  the  waves,  like  all  communities  on 
the  world's  highway  of  travel,  bows  to 
Paris.  In  fact,  Honolulu  is  a  miniature 
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replica  of  Paris,  and  out-fashions  San 
Francisco.  These  conditions  warrant  the 
existence  of  the  great  and  extensively 
stocked  establishments,  and  the  premier 
of  them  all  is  the  department  store  of  B. 
F.  Ehlers  &  Co.  They  maintain  a  repre- 
sentative in  New  York  who  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  whims  of  fashion,  and  what  New- 
port is  to  wear  or  the  Florida  tourist  will 
array  himself  in  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hawaii  trade  as  soon  as  it  is  offered  in. 
New  York.  In  this  regard  it  is  well  to 
suggest  to  the  intending  tourist  to  carry 
only  such  a  wardrobe  as  is  essential  for 
the  trip.  Upon  his  arrival  will  be  found 
on  sale  clothing  and  haberdashery  more 
suited  to  comfort  and  climatic  conditions 
than  can  be  procured  on  the  mainland. 
The  prices  are  such  as  are  quoted  in  big 
centers.  B.  F.  Ehlers  &  Co.  is  a  name 
that  goes  down  in  the  note  book  of  every 
tourist  as  being  exceptionally  represen- 
tative of  the  great  trade  interests  of  the 
island. 

E.  0.  Hall  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Business  establishments  are  more     in- 
dicative of  the  progress,   of   the  wealth, 


and  better  tell  the  story  of  a  people  than 
columns  of  wearisome  figures.  One  of 
these  great  finger-points  to  Hawaiian 
prosperity  is  the  famous  old  house  of  E. 
0.  Hall  &  Son.  It  was  established  in 
Honolulu  in  1850  by  E.  0.  Hall  and 
Henry  Dimond,  whose  family  name  is  in 
lar^e  imprints  on  the  commercial  story  of 
San  Francisco.  Its  location  was  on  King 
street  and  Fort.  In  1852  Mr.  E.  0.  Hall 
alone  branched  into  general  merchandise 
lines  in  a  small  store  at  the  corner  of  King 
and  Fort  streets,  and  until  1860  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  under  the  name  of  E. 
0.  Hall.  In  1860  the  son  of  the  founder, 
W.  W.  Hall,  was  admitted  to  partnership, 
and  the  trade  was  rapidly  increased.  In 
1869  it  had  outgrown  the  restrictions  of 
the  store  limits,  and  upon  the  same  site  a 
two  story  and  basement  brick  structure 
was  erected.  Then  came  the  era  of  tre- 
mendous activity  wrought  by  the  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  activities  so  created,  E.  0.  Hall  &  Son 
still  further  increased  their  trade,  and 
took  lead  as  one  of  the  great  modern  busi- 
ness institutions  of  the  island.  In  1883 
the  business  was  incorporated  as  E.  0. 
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Hall  &  Son,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hall  was 
elected  President  of  the  corporation,  and 
was  placed  in  active  management  of  its 
affairs,  which  he  continued  in  until  a  few 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  company 
has  increased  its  capitalization  from 
$150,000  to  $300,000,  and  in  1900  a  hand- 
some new  edifice  was  erected  upon  the  site 
of  the  former  store.  This  was  ravaged  by 
fire  August  6,  1901,  and  the  handsome 
new  three  story  building,  75x100,  that 
now  occupies  the  site  was  completed  May, 
1902.  Since  then  the  firm's  business  has 
doubled  in  extent.  In  1908  the  firm  ac- 
quired the  Associated  Garage,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  and  besides  have  a 
large  two-story  warehouse  on  Allen  street 
on  the  water-front,  and  another  large 
warehouse  on  Bethel  street  near  King.  In 
addition  to  automobiles  and  supplies,  the 
house  deals  in  agricultural  implements, 
stoves,  household  goods,  lubricating  oils 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  name  prominent  in 
the  Pacific  trade. 

The  present  officers  of  the  corporation 
consist  of  W.  W.  Hall,  president,  who  has 


been  connected  with  the  house  since  1860 ; 
Edwin  Oscar  White,  vice-president,  a 
grandson  of  E.  0.  Hall,  connected  since 
1880 ;  Edwin  Hall  Paris,  treasurer,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  business  since 
1891;  Edwin  Oscar  Hall,  II,  Secretary, 
who  came  in  as  clerk  in  1905,  and  Mal- 
colm Maclntyre,  auditor,  all  elected  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  May  13,  1909. 

Kahului. 

It  is  to  the  operations  of  the  Kahului 
Kailroad  Company  that  the  city  of  Kahu- 
lui, the  second  of  importance  in  the  group 
and  a  trade  center  of  commanding  inter- 
est. In  fact,  Kahului's  position  was  cre- 
ated by  the  corporation;  also  the  chief 
factor  in  the  development  of  East  Maui. 
Its  lines  traverse  a  most  productive  and 
scenic  area,  a  panorama  that  evidences  the 
source  of  the  island's  wealth.  Plantations 
of  sugar  cane,  of  groves  of  cocoanuts  and 
bananas  and  the  other  harvest  producing 
interests  of  the  group.  This  railroad  was 
the  first  to  be  constructed  in  the  islands, 
and  was  the  enterprise  of  T.  W.  Hobron, 
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W.  H.  Bailey  and  W.  0.  Smith,  who  re- 
ceived a  charter  in  1881,  to  begin  its  con- 
struction. It  was  afterwards  acquired  by 
the  Wilder  Steamship  Company,  and  is 
now  operated  by  the  Hawaiian  Commer- 
cial and  Sugar  Company,  whose  activities 
are  of  world  note,  and  its  securities  of 
prime  interest  to  the  exchanges  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  company 
has  expended  $125,000  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breakwater  and  in  dredging  the 
basin,  which  has  made  the  harbor  one  ac- 
cessible at  all  times  and  fully  protected 
from  the  storms  of  ocean.  It  is  the  port 
of  call  for  the  American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company's  vessels,  the  Watson  Navi- 
gation Company  and  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  besides  the  great 
carriers  in  the  independent  traffic  of  the 
seas,  and  hundreds  of  sail  craft.  The 
company's  operations  are  extensive,  and 
embrace  sugar  growing  on  a  mammoth 
scale.  It  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
trade  and  activities  of  the  islands,  and  the 
names  of  those  connected  with  its  control 
and  management  ring  with  historic  worth 


to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  are  prominent 
in  the  trade  story  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  officers  in  direct 
control  of  the  corporation's  many  inter- 
ests and  ramifications : 

Hon.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager ;  James  B.  Castle,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  R.  Castle,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  P.  Cooke,  treasurer;  E.  E.  Pax- 
ton,  secretary;  D.  B.  Murdoch,  auditor; 
J.  N.  S.  Williams,  Superintendent. 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  of  Hono- 
lulu, San  Francisco,  New  York  and  Seattle 
are  the  agents. 

Hilo  Railroad  Company. 

The  country  about  Hilo  is  traversed  by 
the  rails  of  the  Hilo  Railroad  Company, 
one  of  the  best  managed,  best  equipped 
roads  in  the  world — in  the  world,  remem- 
ber— and  its  scenic  features  are  not 
equaled  anywhere  else  on  earth  where 
railroads  afford  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. For  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  the 
road  is  lined  on  either  side  by  wild  roses, 
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gigantic  ferns,  papai  trees,  bananas  and 
other  tropic  blooms  and  foliage  in  bewil- 
dering profusion.  No  dream  can  picture 
the  beauty  of  this  reality  of  bloom  and 
tropical  foliage.  The  road  was  not  con- 
structed solely  for  sight-seeing  purposes, 
by  its  builders,  although  the  tourist  traf- 
fic figures  largely  in  its  patronage.  It  has 
a  big  development  purpose  in  wresting 
from  its  tropical  growth  the  fertile  soil  to 
become  the  domain  of  the  sugar  grower. 
It  has  already  fulfilled  this  end  in  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  planted  to  cane 
and  rice.  The  road  is  the  only  broad- 
gauged  road  in  the  islands,  and  is  rock- 
ballasted  and  equipped  with  the  latest  in 
rolling  stock.  It  is  superbly  managed,  and 
one  feature  in  its  operation  is  the  practice 
of  burning  down  the  ewed  growth  that 
borders  the  road-bed.  The  latter  is  rock- 
ballasted,  the  bridges  are  of  structural 
steel,  and  in  every  department  the  element 
of  substantiality  is  the  predominating  fea- 
ture. Along  the  line  are  such  important 
points  as  Waiakea,  Olaa,  Puna  and  Glen- 
wood.  Besides  its  railway  operations,  the 
company  operates  the  big  Avharf  at  Hilo 


and  the  warehouse  thereon,  as  also  the 
wharf  and  warehouses  on  the  Wailoa 
River.  The  company  has  in  hand  exten- 
sions to  Hamakua,  Paauhau  and  Haka- 
lau.  Its  operations  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  general  superintendent,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Filler,  whose  efforts  to  display  the 
glories  of  scenery  and  verdure  of  Hilo  to 
the  tourist  have  made  this  section  of  gen- 
eral interest.  He  is  furthermore  one  of 
those  courteous,  hospitable  character  of 
men  who  earn  and  deserve  the  remem- 
brance of  those  favored  with  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

*  *  *  * 

Hawaii  from  the  time  it  began  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  in  the  industrial  market 
and  the  agricultural  world  through  the 
production  of  its  plantations,  has  been 
short  of  hands  to  handle  the  constantly  in- 
creasing output  of  its  mills  and  its  fields. 
It  has  had  experience  with  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese and  Portuguese  labor,  and  of  any  of 
these  it  has  never  had*  a  sufficient  comple- 
ment to  carry  on  its  business  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Of  all  the  labor  imported  to  the  islands, 
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that  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Japanese 
has  been  the  most  satisfactory. 

Many  of  the  Portuguese  have  become 
very  wealthy  citizens,  and  have  known 
how  to  take  advantage  of  formative  per- 
iods, and,  by  small  beginnings,  have  gradu- 
ally amassed  small  fortunes — and  so  it 
has  been  with  the  Japanese.  Each  suc- 
cessive nationality  that  has  invaded  the 
labor  field  has,  of  course,  brought  with  it 
its  turbulent  and  revolutionary  spirits, 
and,  at  times,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  'restraining  the  element, 
but  all  in  all,  the  labor  element  of  Hawaii 
has  been  a  most  orderly  citizenship,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  probably  a 
more  contented  lot  than  any  like  number 
of  laborers  in  any  land  on  earth. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Japanese,  from 
the  laborer  to  the  merchant,  has  done 
more  than  any  other  element  except  the 
American  to  bring  about  the  commercial 
and  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
Islands.  The  Japanese  is  an  orderly,  fru- 
gal, moral  citizen,  and  Hawaii  could  give 
the  mainland  lessons  in  how  to  treat  the 
Oriental.  It  is  because  of  the  intelligence 
displayed  and  the  lack  of  intolerance,  the 
thorough  spirit  of  live  and  lot  live,  the 


kindness  and  patience  with  which  they 
have  always  been  treated,  that  the  Japan- 
ese, once  domiciled  upon  its  shores,  look 
upon  Hawaii  as  a  second  home  land. 
Japan  is  represented  in  the  higher  classes 
by  intelligent  men,  the  official  represen- 
tatives of  the  empire  are  men  of  equal 
mental  calibre  with  any  of  the  foreign 
representatives,  and  the  editors  of  the 
many  newspapers,  the  teachers  in  the 
schools,  and  the  merchants  are  all  of  them 
of  gentlemanly  bearing  and  splendid  at- 
tainment. 

The  Chinese  merchants  of  Honolulu 
are  the  best  example  of  commercial  hon- 
esty that  I  have  ever  encountered.  They 
are  conservative  to  a  degree,  and,  in  their 
dealings,  display  an  integrity  that  the 
white  man  might  copy  with  profit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  his  neighbor.  For 
a  long  time  the  Chinese  have  held  the  bulk, 
of  the  trade  of  the  islands  in  a  retail  way, 
but  recently  the  aggressive  competition  of 
the  Japanese  has  made  great  inroads  in 
their  business,  but  the  Chinaman  may  still 
be  called  the  retail  merchant  prince  in  the 
islands,  and  ranks  next  to  his  American 
brother  in  volume  of  trade  transactions. 

In  conclusion,  in  regard  to  Orientals  in 


Nahiku,  Maui.    Riibber  trees  three  years  and  six  months  old 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  impartial  ob- 
server must  admit  that  the  Oriental  has 
been  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the 
isles  of  the  Mid-Pacific.  Without  him 
there  had  been  no  great  works  in  irrigation 
and  in  agriculture,  and  the  blessing  had 
been  greater  had  the  numbers  of  him  been 
larger. 

The  tourist  who  goes  to  Hawaii,  the 
globe-trotter  and  traveler  and  the  man  of 
family  desiring  to  make  his  home  in  Ho- 
nolulu, need  never  suffer  from  ennui.  The 
amusements  furnished  are  as  varied  as 
they  are  excellent  in  character,  and  be- 
sides all  of  the  out-door  sport  incidental 
to  sea  and  land  and  enjoyable  through  an 
unequaled  climate,  we  have  the  very  best 
of  theatrical  entertainments. 

The  management  of  the  Hawaiian 
Opera  House  is  energetic  and  capable,  and 
is  constantly  bringing  standard  attrac- 
tions to  Honolulu.  The  Opera  House 
building  is  a  modern  and  well  designed 
amusement  house,  and  is  practical  in  all 
its  details. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lawson,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Art  Theatre  and  Auditorium,  strictly  a 
moving  picture  house  of  the  first  class, 
has  invested  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 


in  the  enterprise.  It  is  now  in  process  of 
construction,  and  is  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  amusement  features  of  Hono- 
lulu. The  San  Francisco  Theatre  is  an 
open-air  moving  picture  show,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  amusement 
houses  in  Honolulu.  Here  the  Hawaiian 
singers  hold  forth.  On  Saturday  nights 
there  is  a  band  concert  given  here  regu- 
larly. 

Besides  these  there  are  minor  theatres, 
among  them  a  house  given  over  to  vaude- 
ville entertainment. 

H.  R.  T.  &  L.  Co. 

The  service  afforded  by  the  Honolulu 
Kapid  Transit  and  Land  Company  is 
equal  to  the  best  the  great  continental  cen- 
ters have  to  offer.  The  company  operates 
on  twenty  miles  of  trackage,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  extended  to  anticipate  the 
demands  of  traffic.  The  overhead  trolley 
system  is  in  vogue,  with  power  supplied 
from  a  modern  generating  plant  operated 
by  oil  fuel.  The  entire  equipment  con- 
forms to  the  latest  offered  by  modern  in- 
vention, providing  for  safety,  durability 
and  comfort.  The  cars  are  of  large  capac- 
ity, having  signal  buttons  at  each  seat. 


The  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company's  power  house  and  car  barn 


Besides  passenger  traffic,  the  company  op- 
erates an  express  and  freight  service.  The 
company  carries  on  an  average  of  over 
7,000,000  passengers  a  year,  and  its  an- 
nual car  mileage  runs  up  to  $1,700,000. 
The  company's  service  extends  to  Waikiki 
beach,  the  famous  and  popular  resort  of 
the  Hawaiian  and  tourist,  and  where  the 


aquarium,  the  property  of  the  company,  is 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  attraction.  Ka- 
paolani  Park,  the  Bishop  Museum,  the 
Kahauki  Military  Post,  the  Royal  Mauso- 
leum, Oahu  College  and  the  Manoa  and 
Muuanu  valleys  are  reached  by  the  lines 
of  this  company. 

The  officers  are :  L.  T.  Peck,  president ; 


Honolulu  Electric  Street  Car  Power  Co/s  car  barn. 

and  Land  Company 
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L.  A.  Thurston,  first  vice-president;  Jas. 
B.  Castle,  second  vice-president;  George 
P.  Thieien,  secretary;  C.  H.  Atherton, 
treasurer;  F.  W.  Klebahn,  auditor;  C.  G-. 
Ballentyne,  manager  and  director,  and  W. 
E.  Castle,  director. 

Sugar. 

What  gold  was  to  California  in  '^9  and 
wheat  became  in  the  latter  era,  sugar  is  to 
Hawaii.  Its  products  are  the  varied  fruits 
of  the  tropics,  but  it  is  the  cane  that 
weighs  more  heavily  in  the  balance  of  its 
trade.  From  the  earliest  times  of  its  his- 
tory the  cane  grew  in  the  islands,  but  it 
was  the  late  Glaus  Spreckels  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  opened  the  highwav.  to  its  profit- 
able exploitation,  and  which  has  made  it 
the  richest  section  of  the  globe.  Claus 
Spreckels  first  gained  a  foothold  on  the 
islands  in  promoting  this  great  industry 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  license, 
and  upon  the  sugar  development  that  he 
initiated  was  reared  the  colossal  fortune 
that  he  amassed.  He  demonstrated  that 
climate,  soil  and  transportation  advan- 
tages combined  to  make  these  islands  in 
the  sugar  trade  an  empire  of  themselves. 
Claus  Spreckels  saw  far  into  the  future  as 
to  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  importance 
of  the  group  in  supplying  this  particular 
want  to  the  great  populous  nations  that 
lined  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  From  his 
demonstrations  in  sugar  growing  the  in- 
dustry has  grown  into  commanding  im- 
portance ;  it  has  eclipsed  every  other  in- 
terest and  brought  the  islands  into  world 
notice.  Millions  of  dollars  of  capital  are 
invested  in  sugar  growing,  mills,  railroads, 
irrigation  reservoirs  and  canals,  shipping 
and  a  score  of  other  activities  have  been 
called  into  being  by  its  development.  And 
the  future  is  beyond  picturing  in  figures 
or  statements  for  practically  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  possible  area  has  been  taken  up 
for  cultivation  to  the  cane,  and  as  the 
wants  of  mankind  press  in  this  particular 
direction  Hawaii  offers  limitless  allure- 
ments in  the  development  of  this  particu- 
lar industry  which  is  so  essential  on  the 
dietary  of  man. 

SOME  OF  WHO'S  WHO  IN  HAWAII. 

Alexander  Young. 

Alexander  Young,  once  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  among  those  who  are  foremost  in 


Hawaiian  affairs.  Going  to  the  islands  in 
the  early  sixties,  his  talents  in  mechanics 
were  put  to  good  service  in  a  partnership 
formed  with  William  Ledgote  at  Hilo.  In 
1869  he  became  interested  in,  and  general 
manager  of,  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works. 
Here  his  inventive  genius  came  into  play 
in  improving  on  the  crude  machines  that 
in  that  day  were  at  the  service  of  the  sugar 
planter.  It  was  his  inventions  that  gave 
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to  the  islands  their  primacy  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  great  industry.  As  a  re- 
sult he  became  a  factor  in  sugar  growing, 
and  his  interests  in  the  great  companies 


The  Lewers  <&  Cooke  Building,  Honolulu 


that  were  formed  were  extensive.  For 
many  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Pepekeo  Sugar  Company,  also  of  the 
Waiakea  Mill  Company,  and  a  big  factor 
in  the  Kahului  Plantation  Company.  Un- 
der the  royal  regime  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Nobles,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  provisional 
Government,  and  a  member  of  its  Ad- 
visory Council.  Under  the  Republic  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  continued  in  office  under  President 
Dole  until  Hawaii  passed  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Mr.  Young's  energies  have  been 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  territory,  and 
his  name  and  personality  are  of  command- 
ing interest  in  the  story  of  the  islands. 

F.  A.  Shaefer. 

"Rosebank,"  the  county-seat  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Shaefer,  in  the  beautiful  Nuuanu  Val- 
ley, the  subject  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's idyll,  holds  place  as  one  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  hospitality  in  hospitable  Hono- 
lulu. The  famous  home  is  of  historic 
value,  and  its  fame  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  the  monarchy,  when  Robert  Creighton 
Wyllie,  the  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, lived  there;  It  has  sheltered  many 
of  world  fame  in  the  past,  and  its  present 
owner,  Mr.  F.  A.  Shaefer,  the  Italian  Con- 
sul, maintains  the  unstinting  glories  of 
its  past.  Mr.  Shaefer  is  dean  of  -the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
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Co.  He  represents  the  progressive  princi- 
ple of  the  islands.  He  stands  for  what  is 
making  Hawaii  the  focal  center  of  the 
Pacific.  Those  of  this  stamp  are  proof 
against  the  virus  of  the  tropics;  they  are 
awake  to  realities,  opportunities,  and  they 
are  anticipating  the  events  of  the  future 
and  the  conditions  that  are  to  be  born  out 
of  them.  Mr.  Hackfeld  has  a  leading  place 
in  the  activities  of  the  islands,  and  it  is  a 
position  in  which  the  duties  are  above  the 
mere  benefit  of  self.  He  is  filling  the  place 
with  honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  those 
about  him.  Hawaii  is  magnificent  in  its 
productions.  Great  in  its  prosperity  and 
splendidly  equipped  in  its  men,  Mr.  Hack- 


men  of  the  day.     Among  his  fads  is  the 

collection  of  bric-a-brac     garnered  from 

the  world,  and  which  he  treasures  at  his 
beautiful  home. 

Samuel  M.  Damon. 

The  name  Damon  is  historic  in  Hawaii. 
Associated  with  the  great  banking  house  of 
Bishop  &  Co.,  in  which  he  is  the  senior 
partner,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Damon  bears  in 
himself  those  qualities  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  placing  of  the  islands  in 
the  position  they  hold  today.  Mr.  Damon 
has  been  the  molder  of  the  financial  des- 
tinies of  the  group.  He  has  fostered  the 
development  of  its  industries,  and  during 
its  critical  periods  he  has  been  a  factor  in 
counseling  the  policies  which  restored  con- 
fidence and  forged  prosperity.  His  hos- 
pitality as  dispensed  at  his  beautiful  home 
at  Moanalua  is  boundless.  He  is  held  in 
the  esteem  of  all.  His  influence  on  the 
island  activities  is  unquestioned,  and  as 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  representing  the  most  power- 
ful interests  of  Hawaii,  makes  him  a  fac- 
tor of  more  than  local  attention. 

J.  F.  Hackfeld. 

J.  F.  Hackfeld  is  one  of  the  great  sugar 
factors  and  merchants  of  Hawaii,  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Hackfeld  &  The  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Building 
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feld  is  among  its  corp  of  up-builders,  and 
his  place  is  fixedjn  the  story  of  Hawaiian 
achievements.  He  is  unqualifiedly  one 
of  the  great  men  of  America's  mid-ocean 
territory. 

H.  P.  Baldwin. 

Hawaii  has  its  practical  side.  Dreams 
go  with  the  tropics  and  so  do  realities.  En- 
chantments of  scenery,  of  climate  and 
foliage  and  bloom  also  demand  the  sub- 
stantial— and  the  wealth  of  these  people 
is  in  evidence  that  realities  are  striven 
for,  and  here,  like  every  place  where  civil- 
ized man  gains  a  foothold,  opportunities 
are  offered  to  obtain  the  substance  while 
surrounded  by  enchantments.  The  Maui 
Agricultural  Company  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  line  of  practical  development  that 
interests  the  home-seeker.  It  is  acquiring 
areas  of  land  and  subduing  them  into 
tracts  suitable  for  those  wishing  to  make 
their  homes  on  the  islands  and  engage  in 
the  profitable  tillirtg  of  its  responsive  soil. 
The  president  of  this  public  enterprise  is 
Mr.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  who  has  taken  his 


stand  in  advocacy  of  dividing  the  land 
and  inviting  the  industrious  to  the  islands 
to  engage  in  farming  occupations.  Until 
recently  the  territory  was  held  by  the  large 
land  owners  controlling  principalities  in 
extent,  but  that  era,  like  in  California,  is 
passing,  and  the  tiller  of  the  few  acres  is 
invited  to  this  land  of  great  promise — 
nay,  the  land  of  realization.  The  change 
from  past  conditions  is  due  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  his  persistent  bat- 
tle against  traditions  and  inclinations,  and 
today  his  principles  to  make  a  great  model 
farming  community  of  America's  ocean 
territory,  and  soon  to  be  State,  has  the 
endorsements  of  Governor  Walter  F. 
Frear  and  the  business  organizations  of 
the  island  cities.  The  plan  of  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  is  the  head  is  to  pro- 
vide homesteads  for  the  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious class  of  Americans  on  the  island 
of  Maui.  His  position  in  the  world  of 
Hawaiian  affairs  gives  assurance  that  all 
confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  his  repre- 
sentations and  in  the  integrity  of  his  deal- 
ings. Correspondence  concerning  the 
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price,  location  and  utility  of  the  lands 
the  Maui  Agricultural  Company  has  open 
to  homesteads  will  receive  courteous  at- 
tention. 

Joseph  P.  Coolie. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cooke,  manager  of  Al- 
exander &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  is  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Hawaii's  commercial  cap- 
tains. The  institution,  whose  affairs  he 
directs,  ranks  among  the  great  sugar  pro- 
ducing factors  of  the  islands,  and  is  the 
possessor  of  extensive  holdings  on  the 
island  of  Maui.  Mr.  Cooke  is  of  the 
measure  to  meet  the  duties  of  his  station, 
and  is  furthermore  one  of  the  most  active 
of  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  Hawaii,  not  from  personal  gain, 
but  prompted  by  the  impulse  to  benefit 


his  community  and  territory.  It  is  such 
characters  who  create  great  communities, 
and  Honolulu  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
more  than  its  rightful  share  of  such  men, 
and  among  them,  active  as  they  are,  not 
the  least  to  be  mentioned  is  the  manager 
for  Alexander  &  Baldwin. 

Governor  Frear. 

Hawaii  does  not  come  into  the  thoughts 
without  bringing  to  recollection  its  able 
and  hospitable  executive,  Governor  Walter 
F.  Frear,  and  his  charming  helpmate, 
with  his  politics  or  his  position  on  State 
questions  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  with 
his  qualities  as  a  man,  his  deep  concern 
in  the  welfare  of  the  territory  over  which 
he  is  chief  administrator,  he  impresses  one 
with  his  sincerity,  his  honesty  and  intent 


Ancient  Hawaii.    A  war  canoe  of  the  days  of  Captain  Cook's  voyage 


to  do  right,  and  worthily  perform  the 
duties  of  his  station.  His  popularity 
leaves  no  question  of  doubt  that  his  ef- 
forts are  appreciated.  Appreciation  in 
these  days  of  cavil  and  criticism  premise 
that  his  duties  are  well  done.  As  a  social 
factor,  Governor  Frear  and  his  wife  have 
and  are  doing  much  for  Hawaii.  The 


doors  of  the  executive  mansion  are  hospit- 
ably ajar  at  all  times,  and  the  bounty  of 
host  and  hostess  is  without  limitations. 
The  magnificent  grounds  are  famed  in 
social  story,  and  the  reception  to  the  Jap- 
anese Admiral,  Ijichii,  given  in  this  park 
garden  of  tropical  glory,  was  one  of  the 
notable  events  in  island  history.  Loyal 
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to  his  flag,  sincere  in  his  purpose  and 
hospitable  to  his  fellow  man,  Governor 
Walter  F.  Frear  deserves  well  of  Ha- 
waii and  justifies  the  warm  recollections 
of  himself  and  wife  that  the  fleeting  visi- 
tor to  the  islands  will  ever  entertain  of 
them. 

John  A.  Scott. 

John  A.  Scott,  manager  of  the  Hilo 
Sugar  Company  since  its  organization  in 
1884,  is  one  of  those  from  whom  the  con- 
ditions in  this  particular  industry  of  the 
islands  have  called  forth  supreme  admin- 
istrative and  inventive  faculties.  Mr. 
Scott  not  only  directs  the  mill  workings, 
but  also  the  field  operations  of  the  com- 
pany which  cover  an  area  of  nearly  8,000 
acres.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  special 
plow  for  splitting  up  of  rattoon  stools, 
and  also  of  several  mill  appliances-  such  as 
an  automatic  juice  strainer  and  a  feed 
apparatus  for  furnaces  that  are  in  general 
use  by  other  mills.  Mr.  Scott  is  origi- 
nally from  Canada.  He  went  to  the 
islands  in  1879,  and  identified  himself 
with  the  Spreckels  operations  in  the  equip- 
ping and  erecting  of  the  Hakalau  mill. 

C.  C.  Kennedy. 

C.  C.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  factors  in 
Hilo.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  Waiakea 
Mill  Company,  which  controls  95,000 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  sugar  lands  in 
the  group.  Of  this  area  the  company  has 
5,200  acres  in  cultivation.  The  country 
here  is  particularly  favored  in  soil,  and 
that  it  is  supplied  with  plentiful  rainfall 
to  render  artificial  irrigation  unnecessary. 
Over  this  great  area,  with  all  its  activities 
of  field  and  mill,  Mr.  Kennedy  exercises 
jurisdiction.  He  has  solved  many  of  the 
great  problems  of  labor  and  cultivation  as 
well  as  mechanical.  Among  the  latter  is 
an  automatic  loader  of  cane,  which  it 
gathers  from  the  field  and  conveys  into  the 
wagons  and  sleds.  He  has,  moreover,  put 
into  practical  practice  a  plan  of  "com- 
munity of  interest"  between  the  company 
and  the  toiler,  which  has  attracted  many 
industrious  families  to  locate  at  Hilo.  They 
are  given  the  land,  houses  are  erected  and 
seed  furnished  as  advance  capital  by  the 
company,  and  the  industrious  from  this 
start  have  and  are  reaching  the  plane  of 
independence. 


Robert  W.  Shingle. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  Overland 
Monthly  is  indebted  in  the  collaboration 
of  this  recounting  of  Hawaii  is  Mr.  Eobert 
W.  Shingle,  of  Honolulu,  the  President  of 
the  Waterhouse  Trust  Company,  one  of 
the  important  financial  organizations  of 
the  islands.  Mr.  Shingle  ranks  as  of  the 
."new  blood"  that  went  there,  and  taking 
conditions  as  they  found  them,  created 
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opportunities  for  themselves  and  opened 
the  way  to  others  to  profit.  Going  to  the 
islands  as  a  newspaper  man,  trained  in  the 
school  that  gives  keen  insight  into  the 
conditions,  he  saw  at  once  that  opportunity 


growth.  He  has  made  Honolulu  his  home 
for  aye,  and  in  testimony  of  this  decision 
has  recently  settled  down  in  the  ways  of 
domesticity.  His  charming  bride  is  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Parker,  whose 


Ancient  Hawaii. — An  idol  of  the  olden  time 


lay  there,  and  he  grasped  it.  He  reaped 
reward  in  success,  and  his  popularity  is 
without  challenge.  Mr.  Shingle  is  active 
and  sincerely  and  wisely  so,  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  Hawaii.  He  is  identified 
with  interests  that  are  advancing  its 


name  figures  in  the  history  there  under 
the  three  regimes. 

Seaside. 

Beyond  the  beauty  of  location  on  Wai- 
kiki  Beach  and  luxury  of  accommodation, 
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the  Honolulu  Seaside  Hotel  is  crowned  by 
the  spell  of  history.  Over  a  century  ago 
its  beauty  of  location  appealed  to  the  eye 
of  the  warrior  king  Kamehameha  I,  the 
William  the  Conqueror  of  Hawaii.  It 
was  the  identical  site,  the  hotel  now  oc- 
cupies, he  chose  for  his  Heiau,  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  kings,  and  during  all  the  in- 
tervening years  the  title  to  the  property 
has  been  retained  by  his  descendants,  and 
coday  vests  in  the  estate  of  the  late  Prin- 
cess Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  blood  of  this  famous  dynasty. 


fronts  the  beach,  famed  the  world  over 
where  bathing  in  tihe  tempered  water  is  one 
of  the  many  delights  to  allure  the  tour- 
ist. The  cottages  have  harbored  many  of 
fame,  and  one  of  them,  named  the  Alice 
Longworth,  is  in  honor  of  the  President's 
daughter,  who  made  it  her  home  during 
the  memorable  visit  of  the  Taft  party. 
Manager  Archibald  J.  Stout  is  of  experi- 
ence in  the  art  of  hospitality  and  under  his 
direction  the  Honolulu  Seaside  Hotel 
maintains  its  place  as  one  of  the  ideal  tour- 
ist resorts  of  the  globe. 
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Amid  its  tropical  settings  and  foreground 
of  sea,  the  location  is  ideal  and  carries 
one  far  from  the  realm  of  reality.  The 
hotel  is  composed  of  a  grouping  of  foliage 
draped  cottages,  and  the  grounds  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out  in  lawns  and  growth  of 
palms  and  tropical  plants.  The  hotel  con- 


Honolulu  has  many  inviting  hotels 
where  the  traveler  is  afforded  accommoda- 
tions equal  to  any  the  world  has  to  offer, 
and  among  them  is  the  palatial  Pleasantori 
with  its  spacious  gardens  in  the  heart  of 
the  residential  section.  It  was  formerly  a 
mansion  of  one  of  the  city's  magnates.  Its 
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conversion  to  present  uses  gives  to  it  an 
atmosphere  of  elegance  and  refinement 
at  the  same  time  home-like.  The  grounds 
contain  an  area  of  five  acres  set  to  tropical 
growth.  A  plunge  and  swimming  tank, 
one  of  the  finest  tennis  courts  in  the 
islands,  as  well  as  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tions, are  offered  the  guest.  The  hotel 
maintains  its  own  stables,  garage,  laun- 
dry and  other  modern  day  utilities.  The 
Pleasanton  is  famed  for  its  great,  wide 
lanais,  or  piazzas,  which  shelter  from  the 
tropic  sun,  and  are  cooled  by  the  tem- 
pered breezes.  Its  location  opposite  the 


Oahu  College  grounds,  and  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  center  of  the  city, 
as,  also,  the  lines  radiating  to  the  great 
show  places  of  the  island,  give  it  an  in- 
dividuality peculiar  to  itself.  Mr.  M. 
Macdonald,  the  proprietor,  holds  high  rank 
as  an  administrator  in  hotel  affairs. 

He  also  conducts  the  Macdonough  a 
half  block  distant  from  the  Pleasanton.  It 
is  a  handsome  and  imposing  structure  of 
the  Colonial  type  embowered  in  great  over- 
spreading palms.  Its  rates  are  less  than 
at  the  Pleasanton,  and  its  comforts  and 
luxuries  are  in  keeping  with  its  proprie- 
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tors'  notions  of  liberality  and  hospitality, 
which  are  more  than  generous  in  the 
measure  of  return. 

Hilo  Breakwater  Notes. 

The  United  States  entered  into  a  con- 
tract in  the  amount  of  $400,000  with  Del- 
bert  E.  Metzger,  on  June  12,  1908,  for 
constructing  a  breakwater  at  Hilo  Har- 
bor, Hilo,  Hawaii,  the  price  being  $2.48!/2 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  stone  put  in 
place. 

The  specifications  call  for  a  jetty  of 
the  rubble  mound  type,  but  as  it  is  being 
built,  it  resembles  more  a  huge  sloping 
wall  of  carefully  laid  masonry.  It  has  a 
uniform  top  width  of  15  feet,  eleven  feet 


so  that  their  longest  dimension  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  slope.  The  stone  used  be- 
low three  feet  below  low  water  must  weigh 
130  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  more,  and 
all  stone  above  this  plane  must  weigh  150 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  specified 
weight  for  the  stone  sent  the  contractor 
nearly  thirty  miles,  to  Puna,  on  the  east 
point  of  the  island,  to  open  a  quarry,  for 
while  the  whole  island  is  virtually  built  of 
flows  of  lava  rock  and  the  breakwater  itself 
rests  on  a  reef  of  it,-  there  are  compara- 
tively few  places  on  the  slopes  of  Mauna 
Loa  where  rock  of  this  weight  may  be 
found  in  large  quantities. 

It  was  late  in  October  before  the  actual 
work  of  putting  stone  in  place     in     the 
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above  mean  lower  low  water,  the  slopes 
being  one  on  one  on  the  harbor  side,  and 
one  on  one  and  one-half  on  the  sea  side,  so 
that  it  is  42%  feet  wide  at  the  water  line, 
at  mean  lower  low  water,  and  two  and 
one-half  feet  wider  than  this  for  each  foot 
of  depth  of  water. 

No  stones  can  be  used  in  the  slope  walls, 
for  a  thickness  of  ten  feet,  weighing  less 
than  two  tons  each,  and  across  the  top  and 
down  the  sea  side  slope,  to  a  point  three 
feet  under  low  water,  it  is  paved  with 
stones  weighing  over  eight  tons  each,  set 


breakwater  began.  Nearly  four  miles  of 
railroad  had  to  be  graded  and  built  across 
lava  flows  in  order  to  make  connections 
with  the  tracks  of  the  Hilo  Railroad  Com- 
pany, over  which  the  stone  is  hauled. 
Track  materials,  cars,  cranes,  derricks,  lo- 
comotives and  quantities  of  other  machin- 
ery and  equipment  had  to  be  ordered  and 
shipped  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  machinery 
had  to  be  specially  built,  which,  of  course, 
took  time.  Hundreds  of  details  had  to  be 
carefully  planned,  and  then  carefully 
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looked  after,  for  the  absence  of  perhaps  one 
small  machinery  part  of  the  entire  plant 
might  have  meant  months  of  delay.  Con- 
siderable development  work  had  to  be  done 
at  the  quarries,  water  had  to  be  provided, 
buildings  constructed,  and  besides  the 
usual  large  amount  of  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  the  undertaking  of  a  con- 
struction work  of  this  magnitude,  many 
preparations  had  to  be  made  on  account  of 
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the  great  distance  from  the  larger  markets. 
Powder  and  blasting  supplies  had  to  be 
purchased  in  carload  quantities. 

Since  October,  the  work  has  steadily 
gone  forward,  with  the  exception  of  a  de- 
lay during  the  month  of  January,  due  to 
an  accident  to  the  crane  at  the  breakwater. 
At  the  present  time,  the  jetty  is  built  out 
into  the  sea  a  distance  of  over  600  feet.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  present  contract  will 
complete  about  2500  feet,  or  a  little  over 
one-fourth  the  projected  length.  At  the 
present  time  it  requires  about  65  tons  of 
stone  to  build  one  foot. 

The  IT.  S.  Engineers'  plan,  covering  the 
entire  breakwater,  estimates  the  cost  at 
$1,700,000,  and  calls  for  a  length  of  9,700 
feet,  beginning  at  the  shore,  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  main  part  of 
the  town  of  Hilo  and  extending  out  across 
the  opening  of  the  bay  upon  a  submerged 
reef,  leaving  a  deep  channel  entrance  be- 
vond  its  end  over  a  half  mile  wide.  When 
this  projected  breakwater  is  completed,  it 
will  enclose  and  protect  from  the  North- 
easterly swells  a  body  of  water  approxi- 
mating 3,000  acres,  and  make  one  of  the 
finest  and  roomiest  deep-water  harbors  in 
any  ocean. 
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The  submerged  reef  upon  which  the 
breakwater  is  being  built  runs  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  in  a  position  reversed  to  the 
crescent  of  the  bay.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  the  breakwater  is  located  along 
its  inner  or  harbor  side.  The  average 
depth  of  water  over  this  reef  is  about  23 
feet,  with  occasional  pockets  of  40  or  more 
feet  depth.  Inside  the  reef,  the  depth  of 
water  is  in  most  part  over  32  feet,  with 
sand  bottom  and  easy  dredging. 

The  contractor  has  three  years'  time  in 
which  to  finish  the  work  covered  by  the 
first  appropriation  of-  $400,000.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progress  he  would  finish  in 
about  twenty-four  months,  well  within  the 
time  allowed.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
this,  however,  and  has  ordered  additional 
machinery  which  will  allow  him  to  increase 
the  present  rate  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  and 
perhaps  double  it.  A  new  crane  of  75  tons 
lifting  capacity,  with  a  57  ft.  boom,  will 
arrive  about  the  first  of  July,  and  will  be 
installed  at  the  end  of  the  jetty.  The 


system  of  building  employed  finishes  the 
work  as  it  progresses,  the  crane  working  on 
the  top  of  the  finished  wall  on  a  single 
track,  and  being  served  with  loaded  cars, 
one  at  a  time,  by  a  switch  engine. 

The  Honolulu  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change is  one  of  the  accredited  financial 
institutions  of  the  world,  and  its  listed 
securities  of  island  corporate  activities 
are  of  interest  wherever  money  changes 
hands.  The  Hawaiian  Trust  Company, 
Limited,  in  its  brochure  entitled  "Ha- 
waiian Stocks  and  Bonds,"  is  replete  with 
information  containing  the  array  of  se- 
curities offering  in  the  islands,  together 
with  the  capitalization,  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  corporate  interests.  The 
Hawaiian  Trust  Company,  Limited,  is 
under  the  direction  of  those  prominent  in 
the  great  interests  of  the  island  territory, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  E.  D. 
Tenney,  C.  H.  Cooke,  J.  E.  Gait,  George 
E.  Carter,  C.  H.  Atherton  and  S.  G. 
Wilder. 


HAWAII 

BY    JOHN     A.     HENSHALL 


Hawaii !  'neath  thy  sapphire  sky, 

Surely  'twere  Paradise  indeed 
To  live,  unheeding  of  the  cry 

Of  this  repellent,  hideous  greed 
Which  fattens  on  the  weaker's  shame 
And  makes  of  friendship  but  a  name. 

Barred  by  two  thousand  miles  of  wave, 

A  unit  of  this  striving  horde, 
In  dreams  thy  crystal  waters  lave 

My  feet,  and  then  some  mystic  chord, 
Some  strange  and  subtle  impulse,  strings 
My  heart  with  fond  imaginings. 

No  stranger  e'er  partook  thy  bread 

But  oft  turns  back  on  Memory's  scroll 

Where  Waikiki  and  Dimond  Head, 
Outposts  of  Earth's  supremest  goal, 

Stand  forth  and  beckon  him  away 

From  feeble  strife  for  golden  clay. 

No  sojourner  within  thy  gates, 

E'er  loitered  through  thy  star-spanned  nights, 
But  rails  at  the  untoward  Fates 

That  tore  him  from  such  rare  delights — 
But  ponders,  as  Life's  eve  draws  nigh, 
O'er  sleep  beneath  thy  peaceful  sky. 

Fair  island  of  the  Southern  seas, 

Though  in  a  land  enwrapped  in  snow 

I  wander,  and  the  bare-limbed  trees 

Stand  spectral,  and  the  cold  winds  blow — 

Some  time  my  ship  will  leave,  some  day 

To  Paradise  I'll  sail  away. 


A    FICTITIOUS   HISTORY    OF    THE 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

HE  WAR,  undertaken 
precipitately  and  end- 
ing with  the  expected 
victory,  was  not  fol- 
lowed with  spectacular 
rejoicing,  save  in  de- 
vouring the  motive  of 
the  invasion.  It  was 
viewed  as  a  hunt.  That,  it  brought  about 
an  entire  tribal  change  of  residence  was 
not  important.  The  tribe  had  possessed 
no  houses  or  tents;  not  even  a  skin 
against  a  stick.  The  art  of  stripping  hides 
was  not  yet  known.  Carcasses  were 
divided  and  baked  in  the  skin  after  the 
singeing  off  of  the  hair.  The  people  took 
to  caves  as  birds  to  a  twig.  They  exca- 
vated cliff  homes  out  of  the  way  of  prowl- 
ing beasts.  In  all  this  was  a  mere  liveli- 
hood, a  dawn-to-dark  animation.  Suprem- 
acy in  food-gathering  was  the  only  pride. 
But  fortunately  Ugwuf  had  a  pro- 
gressive mind.  Pobolo  informed  him  that 
the  cattle  was  not  likely  to  wander  far  and 
that  it  might  be  well  to  conserve  the  herd 
from  the  greedy  population.  This  would 
fulfill  two  objects :  firstly,  the  cattle  would 
breed  and  give  milk ;  secondly,  there  would 
always  be  food  for  the  king  when  he 
should  be  indisposed  towards  the  chase. 
Ugwuf  approved  the  idea.  He  bade  the 
commoners  slaughter  one  cow  for  every 
four  adults.  The  remainder  were  to  be 
under  the  royal  prerogative.  After  the 
feast,  about  fifty  head  of  cattle  survived. 
Of  these,  Ugwuf  presented  his  adviser  with 
ten. 

A  further  honor  was  awarded  to  this 
politician.  In  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices, he  was  permitted  to  wear  about  his 
waist  a  twisted  fibre,  like  the  chief's,  but 
without  the  dangling  spearheads.  Pobolo 


was  vain  of  this  cord,  and  was  frequently 
seen  standing  with  his  thumbs  stuck  into 
it,  and  arms  akimbo.  In  point  of  author- 
ity, he  was  the  second  man  in  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  in  popularity,  the  busiest  of  all. 
For  Ugwuf  was  oft  haughty  after  the 
chase  and  left  to  the  statesman  power  over 
the  allotment  of  meat.  Pobolo  ordered 
this  man  to  sever  the  animal,  that  one  to- 
take  a  portion,  and  so  forth.  In  going 
about  his  homely  statesmanship  he  was- 
plump-mannered,  grandiose  and  exceed- 
ingly happy. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  wor- 
ries of  State  offset  its  pleasures  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  waist-cord.  Intrigue 
and  blight  was  found  in  his  fairest  glory. 

He  had  a  pretending  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  chief.  This  was  Lean-face, 
the  name  having  been  conferred  by  Po- 
bolo in  a  splendid  bit  of  statecraft.  Lean- 
face  was  not  only  spare  of  cheek  but  con- 
tracted in  belly  and  scrawny  of  limbs. 
Pobolo  frequently  ridiculed  him  to  the 
chief. 

''Behold  this  Lean-face,"  he  would  say. 
"Has  he  not  the  widest  mouth  you  have 
ever  seen  champing  a  cow-bone.  I  think 
Ugwuf  ought  to  kill  Lean-face  for  having 
such  a  wide  mouth." 

This  remark  Ugwuf  did  not  fancy  as  up 
to  Pobolo's  standard  of  astuteness.  He 
could  not  quite  agree  that  a  man  should 
be  executed  for  breadth  of  mouth  con- 
trasting with  leanness  of  cheek.  It  caused 
him  some  reflection;  but  in  the  end  he 
spared  Lean-face. 

Lean-face  would  often  come  to  listen 
when  Pobolo  spoke  to  the  king.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  privy  council  room.  Any 
one  might  approach  and  hearken  to  the 
deliberations  of  Ugwuf  and  Pobolo. 
Among  this  audience  Lean-face  was  the 
most  attentive.  He  stared  at  Pobolo, 
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whose  method  did  not  seem  difficult.  So 
he  tarried  once  until  Pobolo  had  with- 
drawn, and  then  suggested  ideas  to  Ug- 
wuf .  But  these  were  too  visionary  for  the 
stern-browed,  simple  chief,  and  Ugwuf 
grunted  "No."  Many  times  Lean-face 
availed  himself  of  this  audience.  Ugwuf 
always  denied  him  in  the  end. 

For  instance,  Lean-face  wished  to  have 
the  dead  buried  in  the  ground  instead  of 
being  thrown  over  a  cliff.  The  plan  was 
a  safe-guard  against  their  coming  back. 
For  some  reason,  the  Lakemen  disliked 
the  thought  of  the  never-wake-up  men  re- 
turning. After  .a  short  period  of  bad-sleep 
they  became  so  ugly  as  to  arouse  dread 
of  what  they  might  do,  if  active. 

Another  of  Lean-face's  wistful  inno- 
vations was  the  marking  of  a  scar  in  the 
form  of  a  spear-head  on  the  shoulder  of 
every  tribe  member.  This  also  made  no 
impression  upon  the  chief.  So  that  Lean- 
face  was  in  despair  of  sharing,  the  royal 
friendship. 

He  longed  for  ten  cows  like  Pobolo's; 
for,  like  Pobolo,  he  was  loth  to  go  forth 
and  hunt.  Often  he  would  gaze  into  the 
distance  and  dream.  The  sounds  of  ani- 
mals gave  him  strange  fancies.  He  was 
wont  to  wander  off  alone  and  watch  the 
play  of  animal  life  from  a  tree.  It  made 
him  indolent,  indolent  as  the  fat  Pobolo, 
whom  he  envied  but  could  not  displace  in 
the  attention  of  the  chief.  Besides  this, 
he  was  just  as  frequentive  a  talker;  yet 
few  would  listen  to  him.  They  did  not 
understand.  They  knew  of  naught  save 
food  and  the  methods  of  tracking  it.  When 
Lean-face  spoke  to  his  companions,  look- 
ing them  in  the  eyes,  they  scowled  un- 
easily as  in  the  sunlight,  and  turned  away 
their  heads.  They  had  acted  the  same 
way  towards  Pobolo  at  first,  but  now  the 
latter  was  so  prominent  that  he  had  but 
to  blow  upon  a  marrow-bone,  and  crowds 
would  scuttle  to  do  his  bidding.  Lean- 
face  yearned  to  blow  upon  a  marrow-bone 
and  fascinate  a  crowd ;  and  still  earnestly 
did  he  wish  for  ten  cows.  Moreover,  Po- 
TDO!O'S  vexation  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant to  him. 

In  the  latter  concern,  Lean-face  inter- 
Tiewed  a  number  of  tribesmen.  They 
either  could  not  understand  or  considered 
a  plot  against  the  statesman  impossible. 
It  made  the  slim  one  dream  more  and 


more  of  bringing  distress  upon  his  fortu- 
nate rival.  To  attack  him  was  danger- 
ous. Somehow  he  feared  to  set  upon  Po- 
bolo more  than  on  any  other  man.  He 
was  not  given  to  deeds  of  strength  any- 
way. 

One  day,  as  he  was  thinking  of  some  ac- 
complice, he  bethought  himself  of  the 
great  Wah-wah.  Wah-wah,  it  was  said. 
had  invented  fire.  Lean-face  revered  him 
for  that.  It  indicated  superiority.  Many 
times  had  he  been  in  Wah-wah's  cave.  No 
one  had  ever  beheld  Wa-wah  in  the  never- 
wake-up.  It  was  related  that  upon  the 
burning  of  the  forest  he  had  entered  the 
flames  and  disappeared.  Many  therefore 
believed  the  man  still  alive.  Only  the 
very  old  remembered  him  and  his  confla- 
gration and  the  woman  Ainu,  who  taught 
fire  to  Botu — or  pretended  to  remember. 

From  such  hearsay,  Lean-face  esteemed 
the  inventor  or  fire  as  the  only  person 
worthy  to  aid  him  in  the  present  cause. 
He  resolved  to  journey  to  Wah-wah's  cave, 
for  peradventure  the  hero  had  been  away 
on  a  hunting  expedition  when'  hitherto 
looked  for. 

So  Lean-face  said  naught  to  his  asso- 
ciates, but,  with  a  piece  of  meat  upon  his 
spear,  set  out  for  the  mysterious  cave. 

He  traversed  the  hills  and  forests, 
watchful  of  beasts  of  prey,  now  and  then 
proceeding  from  tree  to  tree,  leaping  from 
one  to  the  ground  and  springing  up  an- 
other, when  observed  by  the  larger  ani- 
mals. In  this  tree-jumping  he  would  cast 
his  spear  and  meat  before  him. 

At  last  he  arrived  near  the  opening  in 
the  cliff.  The  mountain  was  hot;  the 
rocks  glistened.  Lean-face  peered  cau- 
tiously into  the  cave.  Bones  of  animals 
were  scattered  about,  indicating  a  habita- 
tion. No  human  being  was  to  be  seen. 
The  intruder  searched  about,  and,  in  a 
corner,  found  a  long  flint-knife  fitted  with 
a  handle  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
broadsword.  He  examined  it  curiously. 
On  one  rough-flaked  side  of  the  blade, 
crudely  represented  in  the  facets  of  the 
stone  were  the  heads  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  with  bodies  vaguely  suggested.  It 
was  perhaps  the  work  of  chance,  yet  the 
shadows  of  both  faces  in  the  chipping  of 
the  flint  were  almost  perfect.  The  man 
was  in  three-quarter  visage;  the  long- 
haired woman  in  profile.  At  first,  Lean- 
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face  did  not  recognize  the  human  likeness, 
yet  continued  to  be  interested  as  some  in- 
stinct of  artistic  appreciation  roused 
within  him.  When  his  artless  eyes 
achieved  the  art  of  recognition,  he  was 
abashed. 

In  the  presence  of  this  mystery,  he 
called:  "Wah-wah!" 

Then— 

"Wah-wah,"  faintly  echoed  from  the 
cave. 

Lean-face  was  startled.  He  stared, 
but  saw  no  one. 

"Wah-wah  I"  he  cried  again. 

"Wah-wah,"  came  the  echo. 

The  Great  Man  was  evidently  near,  but 
invisible.  Lean-face  prostrated  himself 
in  fear.  His  whole  body  and  mind  had 
been  stunned  and  felt  the  vibration  as  a 
gong.  Now  it  was  the  unlimbering  of  his 
forces;  then  it  was  an  alarm.  He  betook 
himself  to  his  feet  and  scrambled  down  the 
cliff,  forgetful  of  his  spear,  but  unwitting- 
ly agrasp  of  the  discovered  sword.  There 
was  something  new  and  wrong  in  the  face 
of  things.  Inanimate  objects,  or  parts  of 
them,  seemed  to  take  on  human  shape. 
When  he  attained  the  valley,  even  the  sun- 
light had  a  sinister  aspect.  Over  the  field 
of  his  former  settlement  he  scoured,  and 
did  not  relax  his  speed  until  well-nigh 
out-breathed.  Therewith  he  walked  as 
fast  as  possible,  running  with  every  little 
renewed  vigor,  and,  after  many  frights, 
having  lost  his  way  twice,  was  back  among 
his  comrades. 

They  were  lying  around  and  about,  in 
groups  and  singles,  as  if  strewn  out  to 
dry;  in  truth,  they  were  merely  digesting 
their  food.  Withal,  they  accorded  him 
that  attention,  interest,  curiosity,  rhap- 
sodic speculation  that  proceeds  only  out  of 
abject  idleness. 

Lean-face  said  not  a  word.  He  felt  that 
he  dominated  the  scene,  and  did  not  wish 
to  elucidate  matters  with  undue  haste  or 
loss  of  dramatic  effect,  which  instinctively 
was  in  him.  Depositing  Wah-wah's 
sword  reverently  on  the  sod,  he  lay  on  his 
stomach  before  it.  In  recollection  of  the 
sensation  of  hearing  Wah-wah's  name  in 
the  cave,  it  was  now  becoming  to  exhibit 
such  attitude  in  the  presence  of  the  sword. 
This  business  satisfied  both  his  own  super- 
stition and  that  of  the  spectators,  who 
now  came,  curious. 


For  some  time  Lean-face  lay  in  the  one 
position,  until  news  of  the  odd  event 
caused  the  approach  of  the  king  and  his 
minister  of  State.  Ugwuf  looked  on  dis- 
dainfully, while  Pobolo  poked  the  pros- 
trate man  with  his  foot.  The  magnitude 
of  the  worshipped  sword  aroused  Pobolo's 
covetous  faculties.  It  looked  just  such 
a  sword  as  he  would  desire  for  himself. 
However,  if  acquiring  it  were  impracti- 
cable, he  would  get  it  for  Ugwuf;  upon 
some  excuse,  deprive  the  detestible  Lean- 
face  of  it. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  he  inquired 
ferociously,  being  eminently  able,  in  spite 
of  his  corpulence  so  to  inquire. 

Lean-face  arose,  holding  the  blade  in 
both  hands  and  gazing  at  it  ecstatically. 

"Where  knife?"  growled  Pobolo,  his 
form  of  speech  recrudescing  in  rage. 
"Lean-face  gorilla,  where  get  knife? 
Where  knife  ?  Quick  answer !" 

Lean-face  replied,  "I  got  the  knife  from 
Wah-wah!" 

Ugwuf  moved  his  feet  uneasily.  There 
was  but  one  thing  that  he  feared,  he  did 
not  know  why,  and  that  was  the  almost 
extinct  name  of  Wah-wah. 

Pobolo  also  was  down-cast.  The  name 
of  Wah-wah  was  about  the  only  matter 
that  the  tribe  had  saved  from  the  past, 
besides  its  few  arts.  Yesterday  might 
have  been  a  battle;  today,  an  invasion  of 
wild  beasts ;  tomorrow  might  see  a  new 
chief.  The  next  day,  the  tribe  would  be 
found  frolicking  beneath  the  trees.  These 
men  slaughtered  and  lay  down  to  sleep, 
murdered  and  went  to  dinner.  Blood  of 
beast  and  man  dried  in  the  sun,  and  there 
was  no  profounder  death  than  the  past. 
There  was  neither  means  nor  use  for  re- 
membering anything.  True,  one  might 
tell  another,  but  that  other's  memory  was 
a  poor  docket  for  facts.  Or  he  might  nar- 
rate the  death  of  one  upon  the  tusks  of  the 
boar  and  receive  but  a  grin  in  response. 
And  yet,  out  of  all  such  oblivion,  like  un- 
to the  moon  that  sometimes  was  away  but 
ever  and  again  reappeared  out  of  the  hori- 
zon, returned  the  name  of  Wah-wah,  who 
had  invented  fire.  There  had  been  many 
chiefs ;  there  had  been  many  deaths ;  there 
was  one  Unforgotten. 

"Where  is  Wah-wah  ?"  gently  asked  Ug-^ 
wuf  of  the  Conquering  Spear. 

"In  his  cave."  answered  Lean-face. 
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"Are  you  telling  true  that  you  saw  him  ? 
Good  speech  ?" 

"I  am  telling  this:  I  called  out  to  him 
and  he  spoke  from  far  away.  He  was  so 
far  away  that  Lean-face  could  not  see 
him,  but  Lean-face  heard." 

At  this  point,  Pobolo  was  constrained  to 
regale  himself  with  laughter.  "Now,  who 
ever  heard  anybody  so  far  away?  It  is 
laugh-laugh  to  listen  to  this  Lean-face 
talker.  He  is  like  one  who  jabbers  in  his 
sleep.  He  tells  what  is  not." 

"Then  he  came  near — next  to  me,"  re- 
sumed Lean-face.  "But  I  could  not  see 
him,  even  though  it  was  daylight." 

Pobolo  walked  in  a  circle  and  laughed. 
"This  must  be  the  way  monkeys  talk,"  he 
said  to  Ugwuf.  "Monkey-talk,"  he  re- 
peated. "Let  us  kill  this  Lean-face  lest 
he  talk  more." 

"Wah-wah  said  he  is  my  friend.  He 
will  fight  with  his  fire  when  he  is  angry," 
stated  the  traveler. 

Pobolo  was  perplexed;  Ugwuf,  agitated. 

"What  more  did  he  say  to  you?"  in- 
terrogated the  latter. 

"Many  things,"  replied  Lean-face. 
"But  he  said  not  to  tell  people  all  at  one 
time.  I  tell  soon.  Look  here !"  Lean- 
face  pointed  to  the  flint,  while  the  others 
crowded  around.  "He  made  this  for  me, 
quick,  like  birds  fly.  Wah-wah  said, 
'Look!'  And  I  looked,  but  did  not  see. 
And  then  he  said:  'Look  again!'  and  I 
looked  and  sa,w  this  knife.  And  I  said, 
'Good  Wah-wah,  show  me  yourself.'  And 
he  said,  'No;  not  now.  But  look  on  the 
knife,  and  you  will  see  Wah-wah  and  Ainu 
like  looking  in  the  water.  On  the  stone  will 
be  little  shadow-persons  like  look-in-the- 
water  persons.  But  the  shadow  on  the 
stone  never  go  away." 

The  king  looked.  Forthwith,  as  had 
Lean-face,  he  saw  nothing.  When  he  saw, 
he  drew  back. 

Long-face  continued  assuredly:  "Many 
things  Wah-wah  told  me.  This  much  I 
tell  now.  He  said  about  fire,  'Fire  is  not 
treated  well;  so  Wah-wah  is  angry  like 
-fire  and  fire  is  wild  like  lion/  He  said, 
fYou,  Lean-face,  must  always  keep  fire, 
"because  I  like  yon,  "and  it  is  my  fire.  Never 
let  any  man  say  that  the  fire  is  not  Wah- 
wah's  fire.  Every  time  the  moon  is  round 
like  the  sun,  men  must  bring  Lean-face 
meat,  to  use  Wah-wah's  fire.' 


"Wah-wah  also  said,  'Pobolo  is  good, 
but  not  good  as  Lean-face.  Whatever 
Lean-face  speaks  to  Ugwuf,  Ugwuf  to  do 
before  Pobolo  speaks.  If  Lean-face  does 
not  speak,  then  Pobolo  to  speak;  but  not 
of  the  same  things.  Pobolo  speaks  about 
many  men;  Lean-face  tells  of  only  one, 
which  is  Wah-wah !' 

"Wah-wah  also  said,  'Lean-face  to  wear 
cord  around  waist  with  leaves  of  trees,  to 
show  how  Wah-wah  came  with  fire.' 

"Wah-wah  also  said,  'Whatever  Wah- 
wah  says  is  to  be  done  first,  and  other 
things  afterwards.' 

"And  Wah-wah  said  many  other  things, 
which  Lean-face  will  tell  when  it  is  good." 

Then  quoth  Pobolo,  "The  next  time  you 
speak  with  Wah-wah,  Pobolo  will  go  and 
speak  with  you." 

Lean-face  looked  very  sad.  "No,"  he 
asserted;  "Wah-wah  is  angry  from  his 
teeth  to  his  hands.  He  would  put  you  to 
the  never-wake-up  sleep.  By  and  by  he 
may  become  kind  and  Lean-face  will  ask 
about  you." 

Pobolo  was  quiet. 

"Then,"  inquired  Ugwuf,  "if  we  do  all 
that  Wah-wah  savs.  will  he  be  friend  of 
us?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Lean-face. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  chief. 

"And  Wah-wah  said,  'Lean-face  shall 
have  ten  cows  from  Ugwuf.'  * 

At  this  there  was  silence.  But  the  chief 
seemed  willing  to  maintain  his  compact  of 
friendship  with  the  absent  one,  and  re- 
peated, "It  is  well.  Lean-face  will  wear 
the  cord  of  trees  and  come  take  two  hands- 
ful  of  cows,"  by  which  latter  he  meant 
ten.  "Ugwuf  likes  Wah-wah  and  likes 
to  do  as  he  says,"  added  the  chief. 

"Ugwuf  will  be  the  better  for  it,"  re- 
plied Lean-face. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  moving  grace  of  human  nature  is 
to  be  as  unnatural  as  possible.  When  the 
trait  is  developed  selfishly  and  for  one's 
own  peculiar  amusement,  it  is  eccentricity. 
When  the  artificial  is  successfully  forced 
upon  others,  making  them  revolve  .around 
the  new  center  of  thought,  the  result  is 
leadership.  This  is  the  demand  for  power. 
It  takes  form  variously,  under  many  pre- 
texts and  precepts,  for  instances,  in  the 
father  of  a  family,  the  employer,  the  school 
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master,  the  exalted  master  of  a  secret 
society,  the  judge,  the  jailer,  the  general, 
and  the  king.  Now  and  then  the  satellites 
move  away,  yet  reorganize  themselves  in 
other  orbits  with  a  different  name  in  the 
center  of  the  system. 

Royalty  is  the  soul  materialized  in  gold 
and  purple.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  in- 
most self  upon  the  wills  of  others.  The 
performance  is  so  beautiful  that  the  others 
forget  their  spiritual  subjection  in  ad- 
miration of  the  imperial  weapons.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  For  there  must  be  one 
acknowledged  supreme  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  turbulent  supremacies  in  others. 
Besides,  if  a  man  would  not  endure  be- 
ing a  servant,  he  must  go  and  be  a  king. 
The  only  way  to  escape  all  is  to  subjugate 
all. 

"I  am  king,"  say  I. 

"You  are  king,"  say  they. 

"Nay ;  I  am  not  king  because  you  say  it, 
but  because  I  will  it.  Therefore,  I  shall 
be  a  despot,  inflicting  you  with  continual 
evidence  of  me  royal." 

It  is  thus  that  he  thinks.  It  is  thus, 
knows  he  that  understands  the  entrails  of 
the  soul. 

There  is  one  king;  yet  there  are  many 
tiny  images  of  his  power.  For  we  give  de- 
votion to  riches,  influence,  patronage, 
credits,  reputes,  fames,  honors,  notes.  And 
some  among  these  arise  to  assert,  "My 
kingdom  is  greater  than  the  king's." 

In  Ugwuf  of  the  Heaviest  Spear  was  the 
reign  of  the  arm.  The  arm  was  crowned 
before  the  diadem  was  removed  to  the 
head.  Muscle  wore  its  armlet  before  the 
jeweled  symbol  of  authority  was  raised 
upon  the  brain.  Ugwuf  collected  as 
many  privileges  as  his  rugged  head  could 
devise.  He  mastered  well  the  rudiments 
of  the  age. 

His  will  and  its  execution  slept  and  flew 
in  his  spear.  Then  came  Pobolo,  who  had 
only  words  for  his  weapon.  Ugwuf  by 
force,  Pobolo  maintained  himself  by  wis- 
dom. Ugwuf  .had  strength;  Pobolo 
directed  it.  The  latter's  greed  for  au- 
thority was  satisfied  with  its  own  means 
of  acquisition.  Ugwuf  called  Pobolo  his. 
Fat  Speaker.  Unto  his  Fat  Speaker  he 
was  the  Ignorant  Fighter. 

Now.  with  the  division  of  these  matters 
between  the  king  and  his  minister  of 
State,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  other 
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glory  left  for  the  all-as-rapacious  Lean- 
face.  But  this  advanced  mind  soon  dis- 
covered a  basis  of  supremacy  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  any  known;  to  wit,  the  un- 
known. 

Every  one  beheld  Ugwuf 's  courage; 
they  came  to  know  Pobolo's  sagacity. 
And  now,  as  against  these,  appears  Lean- 
face  with  his  dependence  upon  matters 
which  none  of  them  could  behold  or 
know.  It  was  at  first  puzzling,  even  to 
Lean-face,  that  the  more  the  tribe  was 
puzzled  the  more  it  was  delighted;  the 
less  it  knew  the  less  it  doubted. 

Devoutly  interested  in  these  traits, 
Lean-face  was  the  first  to  touch  with  sub- 
tle finger  the  fonder  places  of  the  human 
heart.  Ugwuf  signified  force;  Pobolo 
had  made  words  forcible;  Lean-face  made 
words  fascinating. 

As  he  was  interested  in  the  innovation, 
constantly  he  applied  new  tests  and  satis- 
factions of  it.  He  interfered  with  every 
habit  of  the  tribe,  and  gave  it  customs 
instead,  conformable  to  some  plan  or  vir- 
tue or  emolument. 

When  a  child  was  born,  it  was  Lean- 
face  who  was  asked  whether  Wah-wah 
welcomed  it  to  the  use  of  Wah-wah's  fire. 
When  a  tribesman  died,  Lean-face  as- 
sisted at  the  burial,  for  it  was  Wah-wah's 
will  that  the  dead  be  inhumed;  otherwise 
they  would  return  and  annoy  their  breth- 
ren. Everything  belonged  to  Wah-wah. 
for  he  had  the  power  of  destroying  every- 
thing. He  had  invented  fire  that  could 
burn  up  the  forests,  frighten  away  the 
game  and  consume  the  fruits,  as  once  it 
did.  Mountains  had  been  mountains  be- 
fore this  falsifier  came  into  power;  now 
they  were  the  abode  of  Wah-wah.  Lean- 
face  had  turned  the  world  into  a  stamp- 
ing ground  for  the  imagination.  He  fal- 
sified the  earth  with  thought.  He  gave 
mind  its  first  apple  to  eat. 

He  loved  to  intimidate  his  assembly. 
The  king  could  make  them  cower  by 
pointing  his  spear;  the  statesman,  by 
threatening  to  inform  the  king.  The 
friend  of  Wah-wah  could  terrify  his  fel- 
lows by  telling  them  of  extravagant  acts 
which  they  begged  him  not  to  perform. 

One  of  his  actual  feats  had  a  beneficial 
effect.  Taking  the  head  of  a  cow,  he 
scraped  out  the  interior  and  walked  about 
with  his  own  head  within.  The  result 
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was  a  panic.  He  spoke  through  the  cow's 
mouth  and  pretended  to  gore  with  the 
horns.  The  spectators  fell  to  earth  and 
writhed  in  fear. 

To  remove  the  mask,  Lean-face  returned 
to  his  cave,  for  he  knew  enough  of  illu- 
sion not  to  become  himself  again  in  their 
presence. 

Subsequently  he  was  minded  to  go  fur- 
ther than  that,  by  scraping  the  flesh 
from  the  whole  carcass.  He  set  his  woman 
to  the  task.  When  she  had  divested  the 
meat  from  half  of  the  skin  and  hair, 
Lean-face,  observing  the  thick  texture  of 
the  hide,  reflected  that  it  could  be  stripped 
from  the  body  instead  of  gouging  out  the 
interior.  The  flaying  was  readily  accom- 
plished. Then  he  slew  the  woman  that 
she  might  not  divulge  the  secret  process 
and  the  manner  of  its  evolvement. 

With  this  novelty,  he  went  to  the  king. 

"Wah-wah  came  to  me  in  the  night," 
said  Lean-face,  "and  showed  me  this:  to 
take  the  hair  from  cow.  See  all  hair. 
Wah-wah  says,  when  Ugwuf  fights,  Ug- 
wuf  wear  cow's  head  and  hair.  It  is  good 
to  take  food  from  enemies  when  Ugwuf 
is  hungry  and  does  not  like  long  fight. 
Everybody  run  fast  away." 

The  king,  who  had  been  growing  sus- 
picious of  Lean-face's  arbitrary  methods, 
now  underwent  a  renewal  of  faith  and 
gave  the  theologian  full  rights  to  experi- 
ment on  the  royal  herd.  Ugwuf  was 
about  to  engage  in  another  war;  for  he 
and  his  subjects  had  done  more  eating 
than  breeding  of  the  useful  fool-beast, 
and  scouts  were  out  to  observe  if  there 
were  any  more  cattle  in  the  distance. 
Moreover,  while  the  pasturing  of  the  cat- 
tle had  not  yet  resulted  in  acquiring  use- 
ful arts  therefrom,  it  had  made  the  pos- 
sessors indolent.  The  peaceful  breeding 
of  meat  was  not  to  Ugwuf's  liking,  as  the 
rising  powers  of  the  statesman  and  the 
priest  were  removing  the  glamour  from 
the  royal  spear.  Ugwuf  thrived  on  war. 

However,  this  was  not  Lean-face's  only 
achievement.  It  was  his  custom  on  over- 
seeing the  burial  of  the  dead,  to  deposit  a 
little  wheat  on  the  mound,  in  order  that 
the  dead  might  eat,  if  it  had  a  mind  to. 
Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 
planting  of  cereals,  which  grew  wild,  and 
no  connection  was  remarked  between  seed 
and  stalk.  It  was  while  inspecting  one 


of  the  graves,  to  ascertain  if  the  corpse 
had  made  use  of  the  offering,  that  Lean- 
face  beheld  grass  sprouting  from  the 
seed.  It  was  sometime  before  he  experi- 
mented himself  into  the  satisfaction  that 
this  phenomenon  would  take  place  as 
often  as  desired. 

When  ready  to  inform  his  followers  of 
ihe  fact,  he  told  them  he  could  and  would 
cause  wheat  to  grow  wherever  they  pleased 
provided  they  would  bestow  upon  him  a 
portion  of  the  crop.  This  they  were  eager 
to  do.  And  thus  Lean-face  gave  the  first 
agricultural  impetus. 

But  he  was  destined  to  render  humanity 
a  more  adorable  pursuit  than  the  strip- 
ping of  hides  and  the  planting  of  seeds. 
It  was  he  who  first  removed  love  from  the 
spoils  of  war  and  brawl. 

There  was  a  young  man  wont  to  visit 
him  with  drawings  of  spear-heads  on 
bone.  He  worked  with  a  flint-point  and 
rubbed  in  the  line  with  black  ashes.  He 
practiced  his  art  until  able  to  sketch  ani- 
mals and  even  men.  Hugely  susceptible 
'to  all  of  Lean-face's  imaginings,  unto  him 
the  sponsor  of  the  unknown  would  assert 
his  most  cherished  thoughts.  So  talented 
and  sympathetic  was  the  artist  that  some- 
times the  prophet  confided  to  him  the  fact 
that  everything  known  and  unknown  was 
not  within  Lean-face's  knowledge.  Now 
and  then  he  spoke  to  this  soulful  Wansak- 
alompo  in  the  form  of  questions. 

"What  makes  the  sun  come  up  and  go 
down?"  Lean-face  once  asked,  not  to  be 
answered,  but  to  confess  his  own  ignor- 
ance. 

And  when  Wansakalompo  replied,  "The 
sun  makes  himself  go,"  the  priest  re- 
spected him  for  a  deep  thinker. 

"What  kind  of  people  live  in  the  water 
and  look  up  at  us  when  we  look  in  the 
water?"  asked  Lean-face. 

"Dead  people  come  back  and  look  at  us 
from  the  water,"  Wansakalompo  averred 
meditatively. 

"But  how  do  water  people  live  in  the 
water  ?" 

To  which  Wansakalompo:  "Live  man 
is  warm ;  dead  man  is  cold.  When  a  man 
dies,  his  warm  goes  everywhere." 

"But  when  you,  Wansakalompo,  look 
into  water,  the  waterman  looks  the  same 
as  Wansakalompo.  How  do  you  think 
that?" 
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"I  think  there  are  two  of  me,  and  one 
of  them  goes  out  of  me  into  the  water  and 
looks  up  and  sometimes  follows  me  in  the 
sunlight.  It  cannot  speak,  but  it  wants 
to  speak.  It  has  the  want-to-speak  be- 
hind its  mouth." 

Even  Lean-face's  draught  on  the  spirit- 
ual had  been  based  on  physical  grounds. 
He  insisted  that  Wah-wah  was  still  alive. 
It  was  the  soul  of  the  artist  that  divined 
a  rarer  spirit.  In  so  much  that  Lean-face 
admired  him  the  more  and  admitted  (to 
himself)  that  many  ideas  could  be  learned 
from  him. 

One  day  Wansakalompo  came  in  a 
confusion  of  ferocity  and  despair.  He 
did  not  speak  until  the  friend  of  Wah- 
wah  questioned. 

"You  know,"  replied  the  artist,  "I 
have  had  only  one  woman.  That 
woman  is  young,  and  I  like  to  have  her. 
She  sweeps  her  hair  often  with  the  dried 
fish-bone.  She  speaks  with  red  lips,  red- 
dest of  all  the  women;  and  Red  Lips  I 
named  her.  She  likes  to  dwell  in  my 
cave." 

"Yes,"  responded  Lean-face.  "And 
what?" 

"Now,"  said  Wansakalompo,  "Ugwuf 
takes  her.  To-day  I  passed  near  Ugwuf's 
wide  cave,  and  Red  Lips  called  out  to  me, 
'Wansakalompo.  come  take  me  back.'  I 
began  to  do  that,  when  Ugwuf  raised  his 
spear.  I  raised  mine,  and  all  about  me 
fell  the  spears  of  his  men.  I  jumped  be- 
hind a  rock,  and  then,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
wiry-,  but  perhaps  because  I  thought  of 
you,  my  best  friend,  that  I  shouted  loud: 
'Help  me,  0  Wah-wah !'  And  all  the  men 
settled  back  afraid.  But  they  had  hurt 
me  here,  and  here.  Tell  me,  Lean-face, 
that  speaks  with  the  Great  Wah-wah,  tell 
me  how  I  can  get  back  Red  Lips,  my  beau- 
tiful woman.  If  you  do  not  tell  me,  I  shall 
let  myself  know  the  way  of  fighting, 
though  I  cannot  fight  so  many,  and  per- 
haps will  be  cut  open  and  bleed  to  die 
and  look  up  at  you  from  the  cold  water." 

Lean-face  studied  the  matter  in  silence. 
He  foresaw  that  interfering  between  Ug- 
wuf and  a  woman  would  be  a  dangerous 
task.  He  doubted  whether  the  vicarious 
word  of  Wah-wah  would  be  revered  in  that 
regard.  On  the  other  hand,  Wansaka- 
lompo was  a  comrade  above  the  ordinary. 
With  thinking  he  was  pleased  as  with  food, 


in  language  he  was  choice  with  many 
words.  He  did  not  talk  with  a  grunt.  So 
Lean-face  resolved  his  mind,  bore  with 
him  the  sacred  sword  of  Wah-wah  and 
proceeded  to  the  king,  leaving  Wansaka- 
lompo to  wait. 

Approaching  the  king,  Lean-face  spake 
in  sudden  sorrow:  'Ugwuf,  Great  Ugwuf 
of  the  Flint  Belt,  First  Hunter  in  the 
Mountains,  and  Chief  Killer  of  Enemies, 
Lean-face  is  going  away." 

"Why?"  asked  the  king. 

"Sometimes,"  declared  Lean-face, 
"when  I  tell  Ugwuf  to  do,  he  does.  Ugwuf 
acts  my  words  not  because  of  me,  but  be- 
cause Ugwuf  and  Wah-wah  know  it  is 
good.  Now,  I  have  to  say  what  Ugwuf 
may  think  not  good.  When  I  say  to 
Wah-wah,  Ugwuf  will  not  do;  he  will  be 
angry  with  fire.  And  I  will  say,  'Burn  me 
up,  for  I  cannot  speak  to  the  k,ing  of 
what  he  will  not  do.'  So  now  I  leave,  and 
Ugwuf  himself  can  deal  with  Wah-wah. 
It  is  too  much  for  me.  Farewell." 

With  that  he  was  departing,  but  the 
king  recalled  him.  "Tell  me  what  I  will 
not  do,"  he  commanded. 

And  Lean-face  resumed:  "It  is  too 
much  for  me.  It  is  too  near  to  Wah- 
wah's  best  thoughts.  He  should  tell. 
But,  you  to  know  before  he  comes,  I  say  it 
— not  for  me  to  tell,  but  for  you  to  know. 
This :  When  Wah-wah  lived  with  Ainu,  he 
liked  her.  When  he  was  gone,  Ainu  had  a 
son.  When  she  lived  with  Botu  she  had 
a  daughter.  Now,  Wah-wah's  son  caved 
with  a  woman  who  gave  forth  a  son;  and 
Ainu's  daughter  gave  forth  another  daugh- 
ter. And  the  son's  women  bore  sons,  and 
the  daughters  bore  daughters  for  their 
men.  So  it  was  until  now.  When  Wah- 
wah  gave  me  the  sword,  he  said :  'This  pic- 
ture on  the  sword  is  Wah-wah,  and  this 
one  is  Ainu.  Sometimes,  Lean-face,  you 
will  find  the  son's  many-son  and  the 
daughter's  many-daughter,  living  near 
you.  Whenever  you  do,  remember  to  give 
them  this  sword,  and  let  them  live  together 
and  with  nobody  else.  For  Wah-wah  says 
it  is  good  that  he  always  have  a  many-son 
alive." 

"Well,"  growled  Ugwuf,  "how  is  this 
to  me?  Have  you  found  these  two?" 

"The  many-son  is  near  my  cave." 

"And  the  many-daughter?" 

Lean-face  did  not  answer. 
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"And  the  many-daughter  ?"  repeated  the 
king. 

"She  is  in  your  cave." 

"I  have  many  women;  take  the  one  you 
wish,"  said  the  king. 

'Lean-face  clasped  the  hand  of  Bed- 
Lips. 

"Wah-wah  always  takes  the  best/' 
sighed  Ugwuf. 

And  Lean-face  led  her  away. 

Soon  he  brought  the  couple  to  the  pub- 
lic fire.  The  tribesmen  squatted  around 
them. 

"This  is  the  sword  of  Wah-wah,"  ex- 
ploded Lean-face,  transported  with  the 
magnitude  of  his  emprise.  "Wah-wah 


looks  at  Wansakalompo  and  Bed  Lips,  and 
says,  'These  two  are  of  him  and  Ainu.  He 
watches  over  them.  No  other  man  shall 
take  Bed  Lips  or  fight  for  her.  She  is  to 
be  for  Wansakalompo  even  if  he  does  not 
fight ;  even  when  he  is  too  old  to  fight ;  for 
Wah-wah  will  flatten  with  a  rock  any  one 
who  steals  Bed-Lips." 

"Wansakalompo,  you  know  this  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Red-Lips,  you  know  this?" 

"Yes." 

As  token  of  this  marriage,  he  bestowed 
upon  the  artist  the  sacred  relic,  and  the 
two  went  wondrously  to  their  cave. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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There  came  a  breath  as  of  flowers, 
And  over  the  ships  and  the  towers, 
Over  the  sleeping  host 
Came  a  strange,  beautiful  ghost. 
Her  eyes  were  like  burning  flame, 
Burning  with  sorrow  and  shame. 

Her  voice  like  wind  in  the  trees, 
And  she  wandered  on  through  the  nigh  I 
A  wailing  presence  of  light, 

Over  the  ships  to  the  seas. 
But  one  of  the  host  awoke, 
His  thin  voice  trembled  and  broke — 
He  said:  'Tis  to  burn  and  destroy, 
He  said :  It  is  Helen  of  Troy. 
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ON     LUIS      ROMERO 

pushed  back  the  pap- 
ers on  his  desk  and 
turned  ponderously  to 
face  the  young  rtfan 
who  was  seated  at  his 
elbow. 

"No,        Caballero," 

he  said.  "It  cannot  be.  Can  you  not 
see  it  for  yourself  ?  You  are  an  American 
—I  am  a  Puerto  Rican.  Inez  should 
marry  one  of  her  own  people.  But,  I 
could  pass  that,  by  were  it  not  for  the 
newspaper.  Your  business  day  by  day  is 
to  oppose  me,  to  get — what  do  you  call 
them,  the  'beats?'  How  can  you  think 
that  Inez  could  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  is  paid  to  damage  her  father's 
business  ?" 

"But,  Senor,"  protested  the  young  man, 
dismayed,  "how  can  I  do  El  Correo  any 
harm?  The  Gatherer  is  an  American 
newspaper;  yours  is  printed  in  Spanish. 
We  have  a  different  class  of  readers. 
The  news  that  I  report  is  read  only  by 
the  American  residents." 

His  eyes  were  cast  moodily  down,  and  he 
missed  the  twinkle  that  for  a  moment  lit 
those  of  Don  Luis. 

"Ah,  bueno,  Senor  Grant,  but  you 
Americanos,  you  are  teaching  my  people 
your  language.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore our  own  children  forget  their  father's 
tongue.  But  I  will  say  no  more.  You 
have  been  in  San  Juan  three  months,  is  it 
not  ?  As  yet  you  have  not  had  much  time 
to  injure  El  Correo.  Within  a  month  I 
will  see  you  again  and  then  we  will  de- 
cide the  matter.  It  is  useless  to  say  more. 
Adi os,  adios !  See,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will. 
Here  is  my  hand/' 

Grant  was  at  first  inclined  to  ignore 
what  he  regarded  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy, 
but  thinking  better  of  it,  he  took 
Romero's  hand,  and  drawing  himself  up 
very  stiff  and  erect,  walked  out  into  the 
street. 


It  was  with  reflections  that  were  none 
the  pleasantest  that  he  went  about  his 
work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Was 
ever  a  man  called  upon  to  endure  such  in- 
justice as  this,  he  brooded.  He  loved  Inez 
and  Inez  loved  him.  His  people  at  home 
were  wealthy;  he  was  chief  reporter  on 
The  Gatherer,  and  well  able  to  support  a 
wife.  Surely  in  this  languid  Southern 
land  the  last  thing  he  could  have  expected 
to  encounter  was  a  commercialism  de- 
manding more  than  this.  Yet  from  Don 
Luis  had  come  what  amounted  to  a  de- 
mand that  he  desert  the  life's  work  he 
had  adopted  and  turn,  he  supposed,  to 
planting,  or  anything  else  that  would  be 
certain  not  to  harm  the  circulation  of 
El  Correo.  He  might  marry  Inez  and 
take  his  wife  home ;  but  no,  Inez  had  told 
him  that  she  could  never  stand  the  North- 
ern winter.  They  would  have  to  find 
some  other  way. 

But  from  Inez,  when  he  broached  the 
matter  that  evening,  he  received  small  en- 
couragement. 

She  had  stolen  out  to  meet  him  in 
their  old  trysting  place,  a  garden  seat  thai 
was  almost  hidden  by  clinging  white  jas- 
mine, and  was  so  deep  in  the  shadow  of 
a  blossom-laden  orange  tree  that  the  eyes 
of  even  the  keenest  of  duenas  could  b< 
trusted  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

"Vida  mia,"  he  whispered  in  replj  to 
the  thousand  sweet  Spanish  names  .she 
had  murmured  with  lips  against  his  ear. 
"You  will  not  let  anything  come  between 
us,  little  one !  But  what  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  father  has  re- 
fused his  blessing?" 

She  drew  back  slightly  from  him,  and 
with  head  on  hand  listened  to  the  recital 
of  the  morning's  events. 

Then  her  laugh  rang  out  musical  and 
clear. 

"That  is  not  much,"  she  answered 
him.  "We  will  not  cease  to  love,  but  we 
will  wait  the  month  and  then  we  will  see. 
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Is  not  that  what  you  say :  'We  will  see  ?'  " 
Nor  could  he  get  from  her  another  word 
of  encouragement  though  their  little  ten- 
dernesses lasted  long  into  the  quiet  West 
Indian  night. 

"She  does  not  understand,"  Grant  told 
himself  bitterly.  "She  thinks  that  I  will 
give  up  my  work,  but  that  I  will  never  do. 
We  can  find  some  other  way." 

It  was  two  days  later  that  McPherson, 
the  Scotch  editor,  gave  the  young  re- 
porter the  most  important  assignment 
that  had  come  his  way  since  his  conversa- 
tion with  Don  Luis.  At  Madreluna,  a 
town  in  the  mountains  seventy  miles  away, 
there  was  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Grant  had  barely 
the  time  to  catch  the  last  train  that  would 
run  to  Madreluna  until  the  following 
Monday.  In  the  car  with  him  he  found 
Diego  Eomero,  a  nephew  of  his  prospec- 
tive father-in-law,  who  wrote  for  El  Cor- 
reo,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  report  the 
mass  meeting  for  the  Spanish  newspaper. 
Professionally  they  knew  each  other,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  frater- 
nizing over  a  couple  of  black  native 
brevas. 

"So  El  Correo  does  not  intend  to  be 
left  this  time,"  remarked  Grant. 

"No,  but  this  is  easy.  There  is  no  'beat' 
for  either  of  us  in  this,  amigo.  The  peo- 
ple of  Madreluna  are  not  very  original. 
They  will  probably  clamor  for  Francisco 
Vaz.  He  is  what  you  call  a  safe  politi- 
cian. Garcia  has  no  chance,  and  even  if 
they  do  the  unexpected  and  swing  over  to 
the  negro  Alvarez,  the  best  we  can  get  in 
tomorrow's  paper  will  be  a  telegram." 

"I  suppose  so.  There  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  that  there  was  in  the  mur- 
der case  at  Ponce,  eh?" 

Romero  flushed  with  chagrin  as  he  re- 
membered the  defeat  he  had  suffered  a 
month  before  when  Grant  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  The  Gatherer  the  details 
of  the  most  sensational  murder  that  had 
been  committed  in  years.  He  had  sought 
those  details  himself,  but  had  failed  mis- 
erably and  had  called  down  on  his  head 
the  full  vials  of  his  uncle's  wrath. 

"Very  well/'  he  said  irritably.  "You 
do  not  choose  to  forget  old  stories.  It  is 
true.  I  have  a  score  against  you  and  I  am 


willing  to  wager  fifty  dollars  that  I'll  go 
a  long  way  towards  wiping  it  out  to-day. 
If  I  do  not  have  the  better  story  of  the 
two  in  print  on  Tuesday  morning  I'll  ac- 
knowledge you  to  be  my  superior  with 
pleasure.  Is  that  a  bet?" 

"Done!'*  cried  Grant,  and  as  the  puff- 
ing, sweating  locomotive  drew  up  at  the 
Madreluna  station  they  shook  hands  over 
it,  and  with  a  new  interest  created,  stepped 
out  on  to  the  platform. 

In  the  town  hall  that  afternoon  they 
sat  together  at  the  reporters'  table  and  lis- 
tened to  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  local 
politicians.  The  negroes  far  outnum- 
bered the  whites  in  this  mountain  district, 
but  they  were  inclined  to  be  submissive. 
Spanish  rule  had  not  been  of  the  kind  to 
teach  them  that  their  votes  had  much 
weight,  and  the  endorsement  of  the  white 
planter  Vaz  seemed  certain.  As  the  af- 
ernoon  wore  on,  however,  a  negro  lawyer 
rose  to  address  the  house.  He  was  per- 
suasive of  tongue,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
the  attention  of  the  colored  voters  at- 
tracted to  his  programme.  He  recom- 
mended the  endorsement  of  Alvarez — 
"the  only  man  who  could  faithfully  rep- 
resent a  community  like  their's  in  the 
great  forum  of  the  nation."  The  pro- 
ceedings began  to  look  exciting,  and  the 
reporters  saw  visions  of  a  half  page  story 
in  place  of  the  single  column  they  had 
anticipated,  for  even  the  endorsement  of 
a  negro  would  cause  a  big  flutter  in  the 
island.  Half  an  hour  later  the  mass  meet- 
ing recommended  the  candidacy  of  Al- 
varez by  a  large  majority. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  Grant  and  Romero 
pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  to- 
wards the  telegraph  station.  Every  jour- 
nalistic instinct  in  the  former  was  aroused 
— the  memory  of  the  old  days  in  New 
York  came  back  to  him,  and  with  every 
nerve  a-tingle  he  swore  under  his  breath 
that  he  would  score  a '"beat"  on  El  Cor- 
reo that  would  make  every  newspaper 
reader  in  Puerto  Rico  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Ah,  if  he  were  only  on  Park  Row 
now!  He  felt  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
have  an  extra  in  the  hands  of  the  news- 
boys before  the  sleepy  West  Indian  had 
finished  writing  his  introduction.  But 
here  in  Madreluna,  what  could  he  do? 
They  would  wire  practically  the  same 
news  back  to  San  .Juan,  and  for  full  de- 
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tails  the  public  would  have  to  wait  until 
Tuesday  morning.  The  last  train  had 
left  for  the  capital  hours  ago,  nor  would 
there  be  another  before  Monday. 

Suddenly,  however,  an  inspiration  came 
to  him.  It  was  the  sight  of  Komero 
lounging  towards  the  hotel  after  they  had 
despatched  their  messages  that  offended 
his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  the  en- 
durance limit. 

"Does  that  fellow  deserve  to  be  called 
a  reporter?"  he  asked  himself  indig- 
nantly. He  would  doubtless  take  a  siesta 
until  supper  time,  sleep  until  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  write  his  report  some 
time  during  the  day,  and  kill  the  time 
with  cocktails  and  cigars  while  he  waited 
for  the  morning  train.  Surely  there  was 
some  way  of  getting  to  San  Juan  first ! 
Yes,  by  thunder,  he  had  it.  It  was  sev- 
enty miles  over  a  rough  road,  but  men 
had  ridden  that  distance  on  horseback  be- 
fore, and  why  could  not  he? 

His  mind  once  made  up,  Grant  laid 
his  plans  craftily.  Passing  Komero  in  the 
hall,  he  hailed  the  West  Indian  pleasantly. 

"Hola,  Amigo!  I  am  going  upstairs 
to  write.  You  know  my  plan.  I  never 
wait  until  the  first  impression  has  had 
time  to  wear  off." 

"Bueno,  bueno !  I  will  wait  until  to- 
morrow. Where  is  the  hurry?  Sleep  the 
night,  say  I,  over  even  the  smallest  mat- 
ter." 

At  supper,  however,  Grant  again  ac- 
costed his  rival.  The  closely  written  re- 
port lay  against  his  breast,  but  he  blandly 
remarked : 

"The  afternoon  was  too  warm,  and  I 
did  no  work.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  play 
cards  with  you  to-night,  as  I  shall  re- 
main in  my  room  and  get  my  story  ready." 

Eomero  protested.  He  had  looked  for- 
ward to  a  quiet  evening  over  the  cards, 
and  failed  to  appreciate  the  American's 
uncalled-for  energy.  Grant,  however,  was 
obdurate  and  retraced  his  steps  to  his 
room,  leaving  strict  injunctions  with  the 
hotel  attendants  that  he  should  not  be 
disturbed  before  the  next  morning. 

It  was  while  he  made  his  final  prepara- 
tions that  a  new  aspect  of  the  case  pre- 
sented itself.  What  would  the  editor  of 
El  Correo  say  when  he  found  his  paper 
so  badly  left  behind,  and  all  on  account  of 
the  man  who  sought  his  daughter's  hand. 


Would  not  his  chances  of  winning  Inez  be 
ruined  forever?  Grant's  resolution  was 
shaken.  For  the  space  of  a  few  minutes 
the  lover  and  the  reporter  struggled  for 
supremacy  in  his  mind.  The  result  was 
a  victory  for  the  latter  accompanied  by  a 
concession  to  the  former.  He  would  ride 
to  San  Juan  with  his  story,  and  Inez, 
why  Inez  would  admire  his  dash  so  much 
that  she  would  marry  him  with  or  with- 
out her  father's  consent. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Grant 
slipped  out  of  the  hotel  and  made  his  way 
to  a  livery  stable  at  the  further  end  of  the 
town.  Here  he  hired  a  mountain  pony 
that  could  be  depended  upon  for  endur- 
ance. 

The  southern  moonlight  shone  softly 
down  upon  him  as  he  rode  out  of  Madre- 
luna.  He  went  slowly  at  first,  for  the 
roads  were  bad  and  he  had  twenty  miles 
to  cover  before  he  would  leave  the  moun- 
tains behind  him  and  settle  down  to  the 
fifty  miles  'cross  country  dash  that  would 
bring  him  to  San  Juan.  The  road  was 
crowded  with  parties  of  native  men  and 
women  returning  from  the  mass  meeting 
or  from  the  weekly  market  that  is  a  fea- 
ture of  all  the  smaller  Puerto  Kican 
towns.  They  were  chatting  merrily,  and 
never  failed  to  hail  him  a  pleasant 
"Buenas  Noches"  as  he  passed.  Later 
the  travelers  he  met  were  more  silent. 
The  solemnity  of  the  tropical  night  had 
exerted  its  influence  upon  them,  and  the 
only  sounds  that  passed  their  lips  were  an 
occasional  Spanish  strain,  sung  quaver- 
ingly  to  keep  away  the  ghosts. 

At  Santa  Catalina,  a  little  village  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  range,  he 
stopped  and  rested  his  horse.  The  main 
building  was  a  retail  store,  in  which  one 
could  obtain  any  small  need  from  a  drink 
of  rum  to  a  pair  of  shoe-laces.  Grant  did 
not  leave  the  saddle,  but  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  store  and  sat  there  with  the  reins 
hanging  loose  on  his  mount's  neck.  Horse 
and  man  and  building  were  buried  deep 
in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  bananas.  The 
broad  leaves  swished  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  and  ever  and  anon  a  moonbeam 
struck  down  upon  them,  danced  unstead- 
ily from  side  to  side  and  disappeared. 
From  every  direction  came  the  croaking 
of  a  multitude  of  tree-frogs,  varied  now 
and  then  bv  the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  the 
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shrill  screeching  of  a  cricket. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store  lounged  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  Grant  hailed  him 
and  enquired  if  he  were  on  the  right  road 
to  San  Juan. 

"The  road  to  San  Juan !"  exclaimed  the 
man,  astonished.  "Yes,  but  does  the  Senor 
ride  to  San  Juan  tonight?  Does  he  know 
that  it  is  more  than  fifty  miles  away?" 

"Yes,  he  knows  it,"  bantered  the  re- 
porter gaily.  "He  has  promised  an  ador- 
able Senorita  who  lives  on  the  Calle  de 
Buena  Esperanza  that  he  will  kiss  her 
before  the  sunlight  has  dried  the  dew  to- 
morrow morning." 

"Of  a  truth,  the  Gringo  is  mad !"  mut- 
tered the  philosopher  of  the  hills  sol- 
emnly. "That  one  should  ride  fifty  miles 
to  please  a  foolish  girl !  There  are  kisses 
to  be  had  in  Santa  Catalina,  Senor." 

"There  are  none  I  would  exchange  for 
the  one  I  seek,"  shouted  Grant,  as  he  dug 
his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flank  and  rode , 
on. 

He  did  not  draw  rein  again  until  the 
last  slope  had  been  descended,  and  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight  he  saw  the  savannahs 
rolling  away  into  the  distance. 

It  was  then  past  midnight,  and  for  the 
sake  of  horse  and  rider  he  decided  to 
break  the  journey  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Some  twenty  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
road  an  enormous  silk  cotton  tree  reared 
its  head  into  the  sky.  Between  its  but- 
tressed roots  he  knew  he  would  find  shel- 
ter, so  making  his  way  to  the  spot,  he 
hobbled  his  horse  and  threw  himself  down 
on  the  ground  to  sleep. 

Three  hours  later  he  awoke,  re-saddled 
and  pursued  his  way. 

The  air  smote  keen  and  fresh  on  his 
face.  A  breath  of  life,  of  youth,  in  these 
clear  morning  hours  greeted  every  sense. 
It  was  magnificent,  exhilarating,  as  mile 
after  mile  he  sped  on.  The  sun  rose  and 
shone  brilliantly  down  upon  the  fields  of 
sugar  cane  that  flanked  the  road  on 
either  side.  Behind  him  lay  the  moun- 
tains, great  masses  of  blue  against  the 
sky. 

As  the  day  crept  on,  the  dew  that  had 
lain  heavily  'on  the  grass  evaporated,  and 
the  heat  rose  upwards  as  fiercely  as  it  beat 
down  from  the. cloudless  sky.  Horse  and 
man  drooped  visibly.  But  only  thirty 
miles  had  been  covered.  There  were 


forty  miles  more  to  go,  and  he  must  have 
ten  miles  more  behind  him  before  he 
could  afford  to  change  his  mount. 

At  a  little  wayside  tavern  he  at  length 
paused  for  the  double  purpose  of  eating 
and  obtaining  a  new  horse.  The  former 
was  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  the  lat- 
ter delayed  the  reporter  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated.  The  proprietor  had  a 
horse,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  hire  it 
out.  He  might  never  see  it  again,  he 
averred.  Who  could  tell  what  a  crazy 
Americano  would  do,  who  rode  towards 
San  Juan  this  hot  Sunday  morning  when 
he  should  be  attending  Mass.  The  sight 
of  ten  good  American  dollars,  however, 
overcame  his  reluctance.  That,  anyway, 
was  nearly  half  the  value  of  his  shaky 
steed.  So  he  transferred  the  saddle  from 
the  weary  pony  and  Grant  rode  swiftly  on. 

The"  sun  was  still  high  in  the  sky  when 
he  galloped  over  the  San  Antonio  Bridge 
into  San  Juan.  Down  the  street  he  sped, 
scattering  the  crowds  of  dirty  beggars 
and  half-naked  children,  until  at  length 
he  drew  rein  before  the  office  of  The  Gath- 
erer. 

McPherson,  the  Scotch  editor,  was  loll- 
ing back  before  a  window  as  Grant  dashed 
in.  His  lips  parted  in  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  but  the  young  man,  drawing  the 
report  from  his  breast  pocket,  threw  it  on 
the  desk  and  spoke  first. 

"We  beat  El  Correo  by  a  day,"  he  cried. 
"Diego  Romero  is  still  in  Madreluna,  and 
cannot  get  ahead  of  us  now." 

A  slow  smile  passed  over  McPherson's 
face. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  with  eyes  that 
twinkled  humorously,  "I  did  no'  tell  ye 
to  be  here  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Our 
friends  in  San  Juan  would  no'  have  been 
deesappointed." 

"I  learned  my  business  on  Park  Row, 

sir/'  answered  Grant,  simply. 

*  *  *  '  * 

The  appearance  of  The  Gatherer  the 
following  morning  with  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Madreluna  caused  a 
mild  flutter  among  the  English-speaking 
residents  of  San  Juan.  Nor  did  it  pass 
unnoticed  among  the  Spanish  population. 
True,  the  news  was  not  of  immense  im- 
portance, but  a  beat  was  a  beat,  and  all 
newspaper  men  were  naturally  eaten  up 
with  envy.  It  was  with  a  swagger  of  sat- 
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isfaction  that  Grant  covered  his  daily 
route  in  search  of  news.  His  heart,  how- 
ever, experienced  a  strange  sensation  of 
instability  when  a  few  days  later  he  en- 
countered Don  Luis  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
office  of  El  Correo.  He  had  met  Inez 
secretly,  of  course,  and  had  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  sweet  mead  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
from  the  first  as  his  greatest  reward.  But 
an  encounter  with  inamorata's  father  he 
somehow  wished  to  avoid. 

He  turned  to  make  his  escape,  but  Don 
Luis  perceived  him,  and  with  an  elaborate 
salute  so  clearly  indicated  a  desire  to  speak 
with  him  that  Grant  found  himself 
obliged  to  cross  the  Calle  with  the  best 
grace  possible,  and  walk  with  Eomero  to- 
wards the  latter's  office. 

"Did  you  know,"  said  the  editor,  easily, 
"that"  Diego  writes  no  more  for  El  Cor- 
reo?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  We  wagered 
fifty  dollars  on  that  little  affair  at  Madre- 
luna,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  compass  his 
ruin." 

"He  compassed  his  own  ruin.  Do  you 
think,  Senor,  that  I  too  could  not  have 
ridden  to  San  Juan,  or  that  I  could  not 


have  suggested  to  my  esteemed  relative 
that  he  should  do  the  same?  But  no,  El 
Correo  needed  an  assistant  editor  and  I 
a  son-in-law.  There  were  two  applicants 
for  the  latter  position  and  but  one  for  the 
former.  But,  to  myself  I  said:  'He  who 
gets  one  gets  both.'  What  do  you  say, 
you  Americanos — 'Let  the  best  man  win?' 
Well,  Puerto  Eico  is  American  now.  That 
will  do  for  all  of  us." 

Grant  flushed  with  rage  as  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  of  the  rival  he  had  had 
in  Diego  Romero  for  the  hand  of  Inez. 
Then,  as  he  realized  the  full  meaning  of 
Don  Luis's  words,  he  turned  and  faced 
the  latter. 

"But  I— I,"  he  stammered,  "I  did  that 
for  which  you  most  condemned  me.  You 
cannot  think  me  capable  of  helping  you 
on  El  Correo." 

"Your  knowledge  of  Spanish,  Senor,  is 
excellent,  for  an  American.  That  I  al- 
ways knew,  but  I  did  not  know  of  what 
else  you  were  capable.  I  do  not  think  you 
will '  want  to  ''beat"  El  Correo  another 
time ;  and  Inez,  well,  I  will  reconsider 
what  I  said  about  waiting  for  a  month  be- 
fore deciding.  Inez  is  old  enough  to  de- 
cide for  herself." 
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BY    MARY    J.    ELMENDORF 


Like  sudden  shadows  from  a  summer  cloud 

On  shining  seas  of  wheat,  Dusk  trails  her  wings 
Across  the  mellow  West  and  open  flings 
The  purple  wickets  of  the  night;  dark-browed 
And  circling,  lie  the  hills,  wrapped  in  their  shroud 
Of  blue  till  Morn  her  golden  scabbard  brings 
To  sheath  the  crescent  moon  that  slowly  swings 
Adown  the  quiet  sky.    With  peace  endowed 
And  Grace,  as  Somnus'  wand  with  slumberous  dew, 
The  hour  whispers  my  soul  and  day-cares  die ; 

The  simple  harmonies  of  Nature  claim 
An  elemental  strength,  sweeping  my  view, 

While  human  limitations  fade,  and  strong  and  high 
The  smouldering  heart  within  me  leaps  to  flame. 


THE    REHABILITATING    OF    BUCK 

SMITH 


BY  WALTER  ARCHER  FROST 


T  WAS  ABOUT  an 
hour  past  sun-up 
when  they  reached 
San  Peto  and  deliv- 
ered up  the  herd. 

The  last  three  days 
had  been  the  worst 
ones  in  the  drive,  for 
the  thermometer  had  stuck  around  120, 
and  the  desert  dust  had  risen  in  suffocat- 
ing clouds  from  the  feet  of  the  4,000 
steers.  So,  when  they  were  paid  off,  they 
made  a  break  for  the  nearest  thirst-morgue 
and  pretty  generally  went  to  work. 

Buck  left  them  for  a  moment  to  get  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  a  cafe,  for,  he  said,  that 
laid  a  good  foundation,  and  then  he'd 
join  them.  They  didn't  want  any  founda- 
tion, they  said,  and  he  told  them  they 
didn't  need  to  wait. 

At  the  cafe  he  got  his  coffee,  and  then 
a  man  invited  him  to  try  a  strictly  local 
drink. 

Buck  said  he  didn't  care  how  local  it 
was,  provided  it  was  wet.  It  was  very 
wet,  and  he  approved  of  it,  "My  name 
is  Buck  Smith,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down 
at  one  of  the  tables,  "and  you  can  bring 
me  about  six  of  those." 

When  the  six  were  gone,  Buck  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  money  was  worth  only 
what  it  would  buy,  and  he  bought,  on  that 
basis,  the  strictly  local  drink. 

After  an  hour,  he  made  the  discovery 
that  the  whole  shop  was  his. 

After  another  hour  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  threw  more  money  across  the  bar, 
and  confessed  that  he  owned  the  town. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  third  hour  he  be- 
came conscious  that  he  owned  the  world. 

Each  acquisition  had  given  him  new 
dignity,  and  he  haughtily  turned  his  back 
upon  the  crowd.  It  occurred  to  him  that, 
even  them,  their  manner  bordered  on  the 
familiar;  he  frowned  until  he  became  ut- 


terly unapproachable. 

Then  he  raised  himself  impressively 
from  the  table  and  three  chairs  which  had 
supported  him,  cast  one  Jove-like  glance 
at  the  common  herd  before  him,  and  went 
loftily  out  to  regard  the  common  herd 
outside. 

Being  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
universe,  he  thought  that  he  ought  not  to 
confine  his  attention  to  one  place,  and 
he  therefore  moved :  and,  as  he  moved, 
from  the  almost  inconceivable  altitude  of 
his  superiority  Buck  Smith  looked  down. 

A  circus  occupied  one  of  the  sun-baked 
squares,  and  he  strode  thither,  scurging 
every  one  and  everything  with  scornful 
glance. 

The  largest  crowd  was  before  a  table, 
behind  which  a  man  was  seated,  "work- 
ing" the  shells;  that  is,  the  operator 
placed  first  one  shell  and  then  another 
over  a  single  pea,  and  the  on-lookers  bet 
against  him  as  to  the  shell  which  he  al- 
lowed to  stay  over  it. 

Buck  Smith  observed  that,  almost  in- 
variably, the  operator  won.  At  this,  he 
threw  back  his  shoulders  until  his  chest 
was  nearly  horizontal  with  the  ground, 
and  frowned  even  more  majestically: 
poor,  dull-witted  simpletons  that  they 
were,  these  people  could  not  see  the  trick. 
Since  all  people  were  his  slaves,  their  loss 
was  his,  and  he  commanded  them  to  de- 
sist. 

But  they  answered  him  lightly,  and 
some,  who  had  seen  him  at  the  cafe,  went 
further:  "Shut  up!  Get  out!  Go  and 
sleep  it  off.  You're  plumb  drunk,  Buck 
Smith!" 

"Drunk!"  And  "Buck  Smith."  That 
showed  him  that  they  were  drunk  and  that 
their  names  were  Smith.  But  he  was  in- 
creasingly surprised  that  no  one  seemed 
aware  of  who  or  what  he  was.  Then,  sud- 
denly he  understood  it!  It  was  not  un- 
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common  for  rulers  now  and  then  to  go 
among  their  subjects  incognito,  and  that 
was  just  what  he  was  doing  now.  He 
would  tell  them  later,,  but  for  a  time  he 
would  keep  his  disguise,  and  it  was  abso- 
lute. As  their  ruler,  he  was,  however,  in- 
censed against  the  man  who  was  deceiving 
them,  and  he  decided  to  expose  the  opera- 
tor's foolish  game  before  their  eyes. 

Striding  grandly  to  the  table,  he  cast 
down  a  handful  of  bills:  "The  pea  is  be- 
neath that  one,"  he  thundered,  regally 
indicating  a  certain  shell.  The  operator 
looked  at  him.  "Are  you  sure,"  he 
laughed.  "It  is  there,"  decreed  Buck 
Smith.  "It  can  be  only  there,"  and  he 
hurled  down  another  roll  of  bills. 

"Any  other  bets?"  asked  the  operator. 
Then,  no  one  answering:  "It's  a  pleasant 
day,  but  some  rain  wouldn't  hurt  a  bit." 
As  he  spoke  he  raised  the  shell  Buck 
Smith  had  bet  on,  and  there  was  nothing 
under  it.  With  a  swift  but  easy  motion  he 
gathered  in  Buck's  bills,  then,  as  he 
threw  the  shells  leisurely,  he  drawled 
again :  "Come  on  and  make  your  bets !" 

For  a  moment,  Buck  Smith  stood 
stunned,  and  even  raised  his  right  hand 
to  his  head.  He  would  have  spoken,  but 
he  didn't  know  what  to  say.  King  though 
he  was,  he  had  bet  on  the  wrong  shell ;  it 
was  astounding,  but  his  eyes  had  been  de- 
ceived just  as  those  of  his  subjects  had. 

But,  though  he  had  been  deceived,  one 
defeat  did  not  conquer  him,  and  he  de- 
cided to  remedy  his  mistake :  he  would 
watch  the  operator's  movements  carefully, 
evolve  a  system,  and  that  perfected,  bet 
once  more,  and  this  time  make  the  man's 
humiliation  complete. 

Quite  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
threw  his  arm  around  a  near-by  pole  of 
the  main  tent,  still  further  supporting  it 
by  leaning  against  it  with  his  chest;  this 
minimized  the  effort  of  standing  and  gave 
his  eye  a  rock-like  steadiness,  and  from 
there  he  followed  every  pass  that  the  oper- 
ator made. 

He  saw  that  it  was  quite  simple,  after 
all :  the  man  pushed  the  pea  to  the  left 
with  the  shell  he  held  in  his  right  hand, 
and  to  the  right  with  the  shell  he  held 
in  his  left ;  after  every  third  push  with  his 
left  hand  he  caught  the  pea  with  the  mid- 
dle shell  and  made  believe  that  he  had 
rolled  it  from  that  to  the  shell  that  was  at 


his  right,  but  it  was  always  left  under  the 
middle  shell;  that  is,  almost  always,  for 
sometimes  the  operator  varied  it,  and  it 
was  in  pursuit  of  this  variety  that  Buck 
Smith's  "system,"  almost  completed,  was 
at  work. 

At  last  he  solved  it:  the  last  six  passes 
that  the  operator  made  were  only  feints, 
made  to  mislead  the  eye.  Buck  knew  it 
was  six,  for  he  had  counted  them  a  great 
many  times.  That  was  the  number  of 
fake  passes,  so  all  he  had  to  do  was  count 
back  six,  and  he  would  have  the  shell  that 
held  the  pea.  Counting  back  that  way 
would  be  confusing,  but,  after  a  while,  he 
had  solved  that,  too :  all  he  had  to  do 
to  get  the  right  count  was  to  stand  rigid 
and  shut  his  eyes. 

He  could  not  lose  now,  and  he  was  just 
about  to  bet,  when  the  operator  again  ad- 
dressed the  crowd :  "Just  to  show  you  I 
ain't  working  a  flim-flam  game,  I'm  going 
to  turn  my  back,  and  when  you've  picked 
your  shells,  just  sing  out,  and  I'll  turn 
around." 

Good  as  his  word,  the  operator  turned. 
As  he  did  so,  a  wiry  man  in  the  regulation 
cowboy  rig  slipped  through  from  the  out- 
skirts "  of  the  crowd  to  the  table's  edge, 
lifted  first  one  and  then  another  shell,  un- 
til he  found  where  the  pea  was,  then  cov- 
ered it  again,  and  as  silently  resumed  his 
place. 

A  noiseless  laugh  went  up  from  those 
who  saw  it.  But  there  was  nothing  said. 

"All  right,  pardner,"  some  one  called 
out.  The  operator  faced  them  again.  "I 
did  what  I  said  I  would.  Now  make  your 
bets." 

There  was  no  hesitation  this  time,  for 
every  man  bet  on  the  shell  under  which 
they  had  seen  the  pea  lying;  that  is,  the 
second  shell  to  the  left. 

Buck  bet  on  that  one,  too,  though  his 
"system"  had  said  that  the  pea  was  under 
the  third  shell  to  the  left.  The  miscal- 
culation was  his  own  fault,  he  knew;  he 
had  opened  his  eyes  too  soon. 

"Any  more  bets?"  droned  the  operator. 
There  was  a  heavy  silence,  during  which 
he  turned  to  raise  the  shell,  and  a  groan 
of  surprise  went  up,  for  the  pea  was  dis- 
covered not  under  the  second,  but  under 
the  first  shell  to  the  left. 

The  crowd  pressed  forward,  then  sagged 
speechlessly  back,  apparently  the  most  puz- 
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zled  of  them  all  the  wiry  man  who  had 
slipped  through  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd. 

Buck  Smith  was  baffled;  his  knees 
shook  and  he  wondered  when  his  head 
had  begun  to  ache.  He  turned  away 
blindly,  his  senses  reeling  so  that  he  did 
not  feel  them  shoulder  him  this  way  and 
that  as  he  staggered  through  the  crowd. 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  which 
preyed  so  upon  him;  it  was  the  shock  to 
his  station  and  prestige;  what  sort,  of  a 
King  was  he.,  if  he  fell  by  the  same  trick 
that  had  deceived  the  common  herd  ?  Who 
would  do  him  homage !  How  would 
he —  His  elevation  was  now  less  lofty, 
but  he  still  knew  who  he  was. 

With  no  definite  direction,  he  walked 
down  the  dusty  street.  The  by-standers 
jeered  him,  and  he  was -still  further  dis- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  no  withering 
retort  occurred  to  him. 

"What's  the  matter,"  he  wondered,  un- 
conscious that  he  spoke  aloud.  A  cowboy 
who  had  been  racing  toward  him  forced 
his  horse  back  upon  its  haunches,  simul- 
taneously anchoring  it  by  throwing  its 
reins  forward  over  its  head.  "The  mat- 
ter with  you,  Buck  Smith,  is  just  bad  al- 
cohol. I've  been  hunting  for  you  two 
hours,"  the  big  cowboy  said. 

Buck  met  the  speaker's  eyes  blankly, 
then  tottered,  and  the  other  sprang  fore- 
ward  just  in  time  to  catch  him  in  his 
arms :  "Poor  old  Buck,  you  don't  know 
even  Dead  Elver  Colby,  your  old  pard- 
ner.  Straighten  that  homely  phiz  of 
yours,  you  damned  Greaser,"  continued 
Colby  to  a  strolling  Mexican,  who  was 
looking  on  amused;  "just  as  he  is,  he's 
twice  as  much  man  as  you.  Hide  now,  or 
I'll  wake  him  and  tell  him  where  you 
are !"  The  man  obeyed,  and  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  Dead  Eiver's  buckskin  carried  Buck 
and  his  pardner  into  privacy. 

It  was  three  hours  la.er  that  Buck 
Smith  awoke:  "Look  here,  old  horse!" 
he  said  to  the  attendant  Dead  Eiver,  "I've 
sure  had  the  all-firedest  dream." 

"Don't  bother  giving  it  to  me  again. 
I  know  all  about  it,  for  you  talked  some 
for  about  the  first  hour  you  was  asleep.  I 
know  about  how  it  was.  Got  that  way  onct 
myself;  it  was  somewhere  round  this  part 
of  the  country,  too;  comes  from  the  dope 
they  sell  down  here.  You're  going  to 


shake  this  locality  with  me,  and  we  won't 
come  back  again.  We'll  slide  out  in  about 
half  an  hour  from  now.  In  the  mean- 
time we're  going  to  round  up  that  con- 
federate you  told  about." 

"Confederate?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Dead  Eiver,  calmly, 
"that  chap  who  stood  in  with  the  man 
that  worked  the  shells,  showed  where  the 
pea  was,  I  mean,  when  the  operator's  back 
was  turned." 

Buck  stared.  "Say,  I  must  have  been 
pretty  bad  off '  not  to  have  thought  of 
that  f" 

"You  were.  It  wasn't  such  a  bad 
game,  though,  and  it  seems  you  wasn't 
the  only  one  who  didn't  see  through  it. 
Come  along.  If  we  get  a  wiggle  on  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  locate  that  wiry  chap." 

It  was  a  much-relieved  Buck  Smith 
that  followed  Dead  Eiver  down  the  street, 
and  they  found  the  crowd  still  there,  the 
operator  still  mechanically  encouraging 
them  to  "make  their  bets." 

"Presently,"  said  Dead  Eiver.  Then, 
in  a  whisper  to  Buck:  "Just  squint  your 
lamps  around  and  point  the  fellow  out!" 

"That's  him,"  Buck  replied,  and  in  an- 
other moment  they  were  beside  the  oper- 
ator's ally. 

"You're  covered,"  breathed  Dead 
Eiver.  "We've  got  you  spotted,  and  you 
are  going  to  go  up  there  again,  as  soon  as 
that  fellow's  back  is  turned.  You're  go- 
ing now"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  pressed  the 
muzzle  of  his  Colt  against  the  other's 
side.  "Get  a  move  on,  and  find  the  pea, 
but  this  time  you  know  you're  going  to 
let  it  stay  where  it  is !" 

The  crowd  understood,  though  they 
said  nothing.  As  soon  as  the  operator 
turned  his  back,  the  wiry  man,  now  white- 
faced,  and  wearing  his  cowboy  clothes 
more  awkwardly,  went  to  the  table  and 
began  to  lift  the  shells. 

"Go  careful,"  warned  Dead  Eiver.  The 
man  swiftly  raised  all  of  them,  and  not 
one  shell  held  the  pea. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Dead  Eiver,  "but 
you've  got  half  a  dozen  in  your  pocket. 
Get  busy  now  and  stick  one  under  each 
one  of  the  shells.  There,  you  can  trot 
back  now,  and  stand  in  front  of  my  pard- 
ner. He'll  cover  you,  remember.  I'm 
going  to  stay  here  and  keep  an  eye  on 
vour  brother  in  the  chair." 
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The  operator  turned  slowly;  he  may  or 
may  not  have  guessed,  but  there  was  little 
color  in  his  face. 

"Have  you  all  picked  your  shells,  gen- 
tlemen?"' 

"I  guess  so,"  replied  Dead  Kiver,  point- 
ing to  the  table,  which  was  covered  with 
bags  of  dust  and  rolls  of  bills.  "Yes, 
we're  all  ready.  It's  up  to  you.  Now  go 
ahead !" 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  "shell"  game 
was  ever  worked  with  such  results  before. 
Even  then  the  operator  might  have  balked, 
but  after  one  look  at  Dead  Kiver,  who 
stood  directly  before  him,  grim,  clear- 


eyed  and  truculent,  the  man  lifted  each 
shell  and  every  bet  was  paid. 

"It's  just  that  I  'saw'  you  and  went 
you  two  or  three  better,"  Dead  River 
Colby  explained.  "And  now  it  ain't  nec- 
essary for  you  to  stay  here  any  longer,  as 
I  look  at  it.  But  say,  don't  never  come 
up  into  Arizona,  for  that  boy,"  indicating 
Buck  Smith,  "and  I'll  be  there !" 

Buck  turned.  "Back  to  Arizona,  is  if. 
Dead  Kiver?" 

"Yes.  You  see  I've  got  some  money, 
and  it  looks  like  this  deal  had  rehabiler- 
tated  you.  And  they's  a  nice,  tidy  ranch 
up  there  I  happen  to  know's  for  sale/' 
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Of  all  the  plans  I've  ever  made, 
Not  one  .has  ever  come  to  pass ; 
For  always  mine  that  wanton  slip 
That  hangs  between  the  cup  and  lip. 
And  though  the  price  I've  always  paid, 
I  never  yet  have  clinked  the  glass 
Nor,  of  the  wine,  have  had  a  sip. 
E'en  though  I  feast  the  merry  horde, 
Yet,  hungry,  I  must  leave  the  board ; 
And  oh,  I  know  that,  joyously, 
They  quaff  their  wine,  forgetting  me. 

I  never  yet  a  hope  have  held 
Within  my  secret  heart  of  hearts, 
And  watched  for  its  first  blossoming 
But  that  it  died  before  the  spring, 
And  all  my  cherished  hopes  dispelled- 
Despite  the  care  of  all  my  arts, — 
And  left  behind  a  hopeless  sting. 
And,  ever  others  gather  flowers; 
While  I  find  only  wintry  hours; 
For  me,  each  joy  slips,  mocking,  by; 
And  every  hope  blooms  but  to  die! 


IN  DAYS    OF  GUN  PLAYS 


BY    WILL    F.    GRIFFIN 


T  WAS  DOWN  in 
Tombstone.  The  day 
had  been  blistering 
hot,  and  we  were  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel 
enjoying  the  night 
air. 

"When  it  comes  to  rapid  gun  plays,  I 
makes  just  two  exceptions  to  my  old  friend 
and  bunkie,  Bill  Cummings,"  said  the 
Major,  as  he  dropped  a  pinch  of  tobacco 
in  a  slip  of  brown  paper  and  deftly  rolled 
a  cigarette.  "Them  two  are  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  and  the  Apache  Kid. 

"Of  course,"  went  on  the  Major,  "there 
may  have  been  others,  but  if  so  I  never 
met  up  with  them.  Gun  plays  ain't  fash- 
ionable nowadays,  so  I  reckon  you-all 
don't  know  much  about  them.  But  it 
don't  require  no  mental  effort  on  my  part 
to  recall  the  time  when  a  man  had  to  be 
mighty  careful  what  pocket  he  carried  his 
tobacco  in.  To  reach  for  tobacco  in  a 
hip  pocket  looked  suspicious,  leastwise  in 
the  midst  of  an  argument.  I  recalls  more 
than  one  man  who  had  to  quit  the  trail 
from  an  overdose  of  cold  lead  because  of 
just  such  carelessness. 

"In  the  old  days  of  Abilene  and  Dodge 
a  man  wasn't  expected  to  do  much  with 
his  hands  in  a  bar-room  outside  of  reachin' 
in  his  front  pocket  for  the  price  of  his  ob- 
ligation at  the  bar.  Beyond  that  he  was 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  unless,  of  course, 
he  was  known  as  a  peaceful  character,  as 
was  my  friend  Bill  Cummings,  drunk  or 
sober.  Sober,  Bill  would  sit  quietly  in  a 
corner  of  a  dance  hall  and  take  in  the  pro- 
ceedings with  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  ten- 
year-old  kid.  Somehow,  the  scratching  of 
the  fiddles  always  had  a  peculiar  influence 
on  Bill.  He  didn't  want  to  dance,  didn't 
want  to  drink,  and  didn't  care  for  no 
rough  house.  He  just  wanted  to  sit  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  and  let  the  music 
soak  into  his  soul.  And  as  for  talkin', 
Bill  was  a  second  cousin  to  a  clam.  I  used 


to  think  sometimes  he  was  tongue-tied. 
But  he  wasn't.  Not  a  bit.  It  was  just 
his  way. 

"In  his  cups  he  differed  from  the  sober 
Bill  just  in  one  respect.  He  always  im- 
agined somebody  was  insulting  his  friends. 
He  would  take  all  sorts  of  insults  about 
himself  and  smile  'em  off  in  a  weak-fash- 
ioned way;  but  the  minute  Bill  imagined 
any  of  his  friends  were  gettin'  the  worst 
of  it,  his  eyes  would  begin  to  glisten.  Like- 
wise his  trigger  finger  would  get  itchy. 
'Trigger  finger'  ain't  quite  appropriate  in 
this  case,  because  there  wasn't  any  trigger 
on  Bill's  gun.  To  have  to  pull  a  triggei 
in  a  quick  gun  play  was  too  slow  work,  &v> 
Bill  had  that  obstacle  removed.  You-all 
recalls  that  the  Apache  Kid  got  wise  to 
that  time-saving  scheme  some  time  before 
the  sheriff  caught  him  with  his  guard 
down.  You  know  how  it  works,  don't  you  ? 
You  merely  pulls  the  hammer  back  at  the 
same  time  you  pulls  your  gun,  then  when 
you  get  your  bead  you  let  her  flicker.  And 
right  here  let  me  say  that  Bill's  long  suit 
was  in  having  the  hammer  back  before  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  was  out  of  the  holster. 

"Bill  was  what  you-all  from  the  East 
would  call  a  bad  man,  but  he  never  picked 
a  fight  in  his  life.  None  whatever.  And 
as  I  before  remarked  he  would  go  to  the 
limit  before  making  any  resentment,  es- 
pecially sober.  And  then  if  he  made  a 
gun  play,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  was- 
in  behalf  of  his  friends. 

"Him  and  me  drifted  into  Dodge  one 
night  just  about  the  time  when  the  even- 
ing was  getting  ripe.  We  had  been  on 
the  round-up  with  the  Circle  Bar  outfit, 
and  had  two  months'  pay  in  our  pockets. 
Like  all  self-respecting  cow-punchers 
whose  throats  had  become  clogged  with 
alkalai  dust,  we  had  a  wild  yearning  to 
let  our  lips  slip  over  five  fingers  of  the 
villainous  stuff  that  was  supposed  to  make 
a  man  feel  like  a  mine  owner  and  forget 
his  troubles.  We  ties  our  cayuses  in  front 
of  the  Green  Light  dance  hall,  and 
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straightway  proceeds  to  let  the  barkeep 
in  on  the  secret  that  we  have  got  coin  in 
our  jeans  and  a  burning  thirst.  In  two 
minutes  that  barkeep  had  on  a  clean  apron 
and  had  forgotten  that  there  was  any- 
body in  the  house  but  me  and  Bill. 

"In  about  fifteen  minutes  we  had  seven 
adult  potions  of  raw  alcohol,  glycerine 
and  burnt  sugar  stowed  under  our  belts, 
and,  personally,  I  wasn't  avoiding  no  ex- 
citement. As  usual,  Bill  was  quiet.  I 
leaves  him  standin'  at  the  bar,  while  I 
goes  over  and  proceeds  to  advance  some 
superior  and  unasked  for  knowledge  about 
a  faro  game  running  directly  opposite  the 
bar  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I 
stands  there  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
making  casual  remarks,  when  I  am  in- 
formed quietly  but  firmly  by  the  dealer 
that  my  opinions  and  presence  are  not 
exactly  essential  to  the  welfare  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  game.  At  which  I  laughs 
sneeringly  and  remarks  that  he  ain't  deal- 
ing a  square  game.  All  this  time  Bill  is 
standing  at  the  bar  with  his  back  to  us, 
talkin'  with  a  friend,  apparently  with  no 
interest  in  the  doings.  It  was  right  here 
that  he  shows  his  dexterity  with  his  shoot- 
ing iron.  No  self-respecting  faro  dealer 


in  those  days  would  take  a  remark  like 
mine  without  resentment,  and  the  words 
were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth  than  I 
hears  a  click  and  sees  a  gleam  of  blued 
steel  pointed  in  my  direction.  But  quick 
as  he  was,  Bill  was  quicker.  He  had 
been  watching  the  proceedings  in  the 
glass  behind  the  bar.  Before  Mr.  Dealer's 
finger  could  press  the  trigger  there  was  a 
report  and  a  puff  of  smoke  from  where 
Bill  was  standing.  A  pistol  fell  to  the 
floor,  and  a  right  wrist  was  shattered. 

"Before  I  could  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened Bill  was  tugging  at  my  left  sleeve 
and  whispering  'vamos'  in  my  ear.  We 
sneaks  oat  muy  pronto,  and  mounts  our 
cayuses.  But  we  don't  take  the  regular 
trail  back  to  the  outfit  that  night.  No 
sir-ee.  We  takes  a  round-about  way  over 
the  range. 

"He  was  sure  quick  with  a  gun,  wasn't 
he?"  I  said.  "Whatever  became  of  your 
friend?" 

"Bill's  a  quiet,  white-haired  old  man 
now.  Eemember  the  bartender  in  the 
hotel  who  waited  on  us  just  before  sup- 
per ?" 

I  nodded. 

"That's  Bill." 


TO    THE    DREAMERS    OF    DREAMS 

BY    HARRY    COWELL 

Oh,  dreamer!  there  is  work  to  do, 
And  yet  I  pause  to  ask  of  thee : 
Is  any  land  where  dreams  come  true? 

Thy  days,  for  all  that  days  be  few, 

Thou  spendest  but  in  reverie. 
Oh,  dreamer !  there  is  work  to  do. 

Thine  eyes  upon  the  distant  view 

Are  fixed — what  Blessed  Isles  to  see  ? 
Is  any  land  where  dreams  come  true? 

Dost  mind  how  thorns  and  thistles  grew? 

How  bread  sweat-bitter  came  to  be? 
Oh,  dreamer !  there  is  work  to  do. 

The  hours  they  fly  not  as  they  flew 

In  Eden  over  hearts  sin-free. 
Is  any  land  where  dreams  come  true? 

Because  of  what  they  lost,  the  two 
That  dreamt  of  godlike  destiny, 
Oh,  dreamer !  there  is  work  to  do. 
Is  any  land  where  dreams  come  true? 


TINSEL    PATRIOTISM 

BY     BAKNETT    FKANKLIN 


E  AEE  a  country-lov- 
ing people,  we  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  great* 
majority  of  us  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  goodly 
quota  of  patriotism. 
Which  is  a  glorious 
thing.  I  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  nation  to  find  fault  with  such  an  ex- 
cellent condition  of  affairs.  I  believe  in 
patriotism  as  well  as  the  next  fellow,  and 
the  fellow  after  him.  There  is  no  more 
loyal  admirer  of  his  own  United  States,  or 
of  its  banner  and  what  it  stands  for,  than 
my  humble  self. 

Which  little  explanatory  paragraph  is 
here  above  set  forth  in  order  to  place  my- 
self right  as  to  what  follows.  The  true 
patriot  inspires  my  most  sincere  and  un- 
bounded admiration.  I  believe  in  him. 
He  is  a  big  unit  in  that  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation.  However,  there  is  a  form  of 
patriotism  that  jars  my  generally  repose- 
ful soul  and  sets  it  on  edge — if  such  a 
thing  as  the  latter  is  possible.  Patriotism 
that  is  born  of  the  heart  and  the  emotions 
is,  to  repeat,  the  finest  sort  of  an  asset 
for  a  true  citizen,  but  there  is  another 
brand.  I  refer  to  what  I  have  elected  to 
term  "tinsel  patriotism,"  a  patriotism 
that  is  not  even  skin-deep,  that  is  super- 
ficiaJ  and  ungenuine.  Tinsel  patriotism  is 
indulged  in  by  certain  kinds  of  people  at 
all  places  and  at  all  times.  We  find  ex- 
hibitions of  it  at  political  meeting?, 
where  it  is  generally  brought  out  through 
the  power  of  some  cheap  demagogue,  and 
we  meet  with  it  most  everywhere. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  playhouse  that 
I  have  seen  the  tinsel  patriot  at  his  worst. 
The  theatre-going  patriot  is  the  most  zeal- 
ous of  the  lot.  He  dearly  loves  the  flag, 
which  is  right  and  proper  as  should  be, 
but  the  tinsel  patriot  is  afraid  that  you 
are  not  aware  of  this  love  of  his.  Per- 
forne  he  must  enlighten  you.  And  he 


is  not  modest  about  his  ways  and  means, 
either.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  practically 
incurable — not  that  we  care  so  much  about 
that,  but  we  do  wish  some  of  its  manifes- 
tations were. 

To  the  tinsel  patriot  Old  Glory  is  the 
star  performer  behind  the  footlights. 
Select  any  week's  bill  in  any  vaudeville 
theatre  in  the  land,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  musical  comedies,  and  you  will  bear 
me  out.  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  his- 
trion  to  do  in  order  to  gain  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  tinsel  patriot  is  to  wave"  an 
American  flag  excitedly.  The  tinsel 
patriot  will  at  once  work  himself  into  a 
patriotic  frenzy.  His  palms  come  to- 
gether with  resounding  beats  and  his  hat 
is  metaphorically  in  the  air.  He  screeches 
and  whistles  and  stamps  and  screams  his 
delight.  And — he  is  eminently  convinced 
that  the  performer  is  a  great  artist.  The 
tinsel  patriot  is  sure  of  it,  in  fact.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  man's  act  has 
been  as  bad  as  they  make  'em — that  he 
has  given  a  suffering  audience,  we  will 
say.  twenty  minutes  of  theatrical  torture 
in  the  shape  of  some  readings  from  Joe 
Miller's  historic  jest  store — the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  has  coyly  introduced  the 
flag  into  his  act.  Wherefore,  instead  of 
leaving  the  stage  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
act  with  the  audience  in  a  state  of  icy 
indifference,  he  leaves  them  in  a  burst  of 
applause  and  enthusiasm.  An  incapable, 
incompetent  thespian  has  saved  his  scalp 
through  the  use  of  th£  good  old  Stars  and 
Stripes.  That  gentleman  may  not  be  an 
entertainer,  but  circumstances  prove  that 
he  has  something  else  under  his  hat  be- 
sides hair.  Unless  you  happen  to  be 'a 
tinsel  patriot  yourself — and  therefore 
look  upon  this  screed  of  mine  as  being 
conceived  in  a  sense  of  real  treason — you 
too  have  noticed  numerous  instances  of 
tinsel  patriotism.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  you  have. 

The  other  day  at  a  vaudeville  show  a 
couple  of  foreign  acrobats  did  some  stunts 
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in  mid-air  that  were  as  remarkable  as  any 
seen  upon  the  stage  in  these  days  of 
startling  things.  The  men  coquetted  with 
grim  death — or,  at  the  very  least,  a  dis- 
located wish-bone — every  second  they  were 
on  the  stage.  They  turned  weird  twisters 
and  somersaults  and  did  all  sorts  of  seem- 
ingly impossible  things  in  the  ozone,  and 
all  the  time  they  wore  on  their  faces  sam- 
ples of  the  kind  of  blandishment  alleged 
not  to  wear  off.  But  the  members  of  that 
audience  blinked  nary  an  eyelash.  They 
were  blase  souls  who  had  seen  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  weekly.  It  took  something 
out  of  the  running  to  wake  them  up,  I 
can  tell  you.  They  required  something 
really  dextrous,  as  it  were.  A  number  of 
people  visibly  yawned  and  commenced 
studying  the  almanac  jokes  in  the  theatre 
programme.  And  then  something  hap- 
pened. The  act  drew  to  a  close.  The  acro- 
bats balanced  themselves  on  a  slack  wire 
and  drew  two  bright  flags  from  their  bos- 
oms and  waved  them  at  the  audience.  The 
applause  was  deafening.  The  blase  folk 
went  wild.  The  students  of  programme 
humor  woke  up.  Into  that  congealed  at- 
mosphere was  interjected  in  the  flash  of  an 
instant  such  a  degree  of  warmth  that  one 
instinctively  reached  for  a  handker- 
chief to  wipe  away  the  perspiration.  The 
acrobats  had  scored  by  the  use  of  the  un- 
failing device.  THey  had  hit  the  super- 
ficial emotions  of  a  number  of  people,  and 
received  their  reward.  That  happy  little 
stunt  of  theirs  had  lifted  them  from  the 
.ranks  of  mediocrity  to  the  topmost  class. 
I  have  seen  instance  after  instance 
-where  an  act  was  saved  from  flat  failure 
simply  by  a  use  of  the  flag  expedient.  And 
some  of  these  acts — a  great  many  of  them, 
in  fact — were  of  a  very  high  standard 
and  should  have  been  successful  because 
of  their  intrinsic  merit.  They  needed  the 
flag,  alas,  to  corral  the  proper  proportion 
of  applause,  and  that  is  the  way  the  worth 
of  most  acts  is  measured  in  vaudeville  by 
the  manager.  And  a  good  many  of  the  acts 
were  bad,  hopelessly  bad,  and  it  would 
have  been  merciful  for  both  audience  and 
performer  if  the  "hook"  had  been  used  at 
the  start.  But  again  the  flag  saved  them. 
A  single  reference  to  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  or  a  dance  step  executed  to  that 
glorious  air,  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  tinsel  patriot  had  another  inning. 


Tinsel  patriot,  0  tinsel  patriot,  have 
you  ever  considered  what  a  sublime  idiot 
the  performer  with  the  flag  is  making  of 
you?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  out 
that  it  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
patriotism  with  him?  That  when  he 
Yankee  Doodles  it  is  not  because  he  is 
swelling  to  the  larynx  with  pent-up  en- 
thusiasm and  must  get  it  out  of  his  system 
or  expire,  but  because  he  is  a  business 
man?  That  is  the  reason,  my  friend,  thai 
is  the  reason.  He  is  using  you,  brother, 
and  he  has  a  weather  optic  on  the  money 
drawer  in  the  box-office  all  the  time  you 
are  draining  energy  cells  and  making  an 
inane  spectacle  of  yourself.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  spontaneity  with  him,  no  matter 
how  much  so  it  may  appear.  It  is  part 
of  the  acting  game,  Mr.  Tinsel  Patriot, 
and  apparently  you  never  have  considered 
that  he  does  this  at  every  matinee  and 
evening  performance  in  the  week,  with 
just  exactly  the  same  show  of  simulated 
sincerity. 

I  have  known  of  innumerable  cases  of 
foreign  performers  giving  notable  acts 
who  couldn't  scare  up  tuppence  worth  of 
approbation  for  their  efforts  until  they 
had  shelved  the  incidental  music  they  had 
brought  from  across  the  Atlantic  and  in- 
structed the  orchestra  leader  to  accompany 
them  to  the  strains  of  "Marching  Through 
Georgia."  Also  they  lugged  in  our  old 
friend  the  flag.  Then  they  "made  good," 
as  they  have  it  in  theatrical  parlance.  But, 
Mr.  Tinsel  Patriot,  have  you  ever  consid- 
ered for  the  fraction  of  an  instant  what 
these  foreign  artists  think  about  the  whole 
proposition?  I'm  afraid  it  is  not  com- 
plimentary— but  whatever  they  think, 
alack,  I  fear  me  is  perfectly  right.  The 
least  they  do  is  to  merrily,  merrily  laugh. 

The  Government  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
flag  may  not  be  used  for  advertising  and 
similar  purposes.  Here  is  another  field 
for  legislation.  Why  should  not  the  Gov- 
ernment take  a  look  at  the  theatres,  where 
Old  Glory  is  put  to  quite  as  cheap  a  use. 
A  censor  would  find  much  to  really  con- 
demn in  its  use  in  costumery  and  other- 
wise. But,  at  any  rate,  let  us  be  rid 
of  the  tinsel  patriot.  He  jars  and  jars 
considerably.  And  he  is  thoroughly  as  ob- 
noxious to  the  SEAL  American  patriot  as 
to  the  man  from  a  foreign  land.  Where, 
oh,  where  is  the  Fool-Killer? 


Mrs.  FisJce  as  "Salvation  Nell"  in  Edward  Sheldon's  play  of  that  name 


HolbrooTc  Blinn,  a  Calif ornian  who  has  achieved  success  upon  the  stage,  now  with 

Mrs.  Fiske 


Miss  Elsa  Ryan,  the  captivating  "Blue  Mouse,"  in  Clyde  Fitch's  play  of  that  name 
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N  1868,  Camp  Supply 
was  established  in  the 
Indian  Territory;  its 
location  being  some 
eighty  miles  a  little 
east  of  south  of 
Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
and  at  the  union 
point  of  Beaver  and  Wolf  Creeks.  These 
two  creeks,  at  their  affluence,  form  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Arkansas  river  at  Web- 
bers Falls,  after  traversing  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Indian  Territory.  At  Camp  Supply, 
Major-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  ("Lit- 
tle Phil")  established  his  headquarters 
and  thence  supervised  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  several  punitive  columns  des- 
tined for  reprisal  on  the  Indians.  The 
largest  of  these  was  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Alfred  Sully,  Twenty- 
first  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  comprised  eleven 
troops  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Armstrong 
Custer  and  three  companies  of  the  third 
and  one  company  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry. 

On  November  26,  1868,  General  Cus- 
ter, with  the  companies  of  his  regiment, 
struck  the  trail  of  a  war  party  composed 
of  Black  Kettle's  band  of -Cheyennes,  re- 
enforced  by  other  bands  of  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes.  It  was  rumored  and  expected 
that  Black  Kettle's  force  would  be  joined 
by  numbers  of  disaffected  Kiswas,  Mes- 
calers  Apaches  and  Quajada  (staked 
plain)  Comanches,  which  concentration 
would  make  a  formidable  command  of 
hostiles.  Black  Kettle's  band  had  been  on 
a  foray  northward;  had  killed  the  mail 
carriers  traveling  between  Dodge  and 


Lamed,  Kansas;  had  murdered  an  old 
hunter  at  Dodge,  as  well  as  two  couriers 
sent  northward  by  General  Sheridan  with 
despatches  and  letters.  They  were  thus 
flushed  with  pride  over  the  scalps  they 
had  taken  and  the  success  of  their  incur- 
sion. 

Immediately  on  finding  the  trail,  Cus- 
ter, with  his  usual  promptitude,  corralled 
the  wagon-train,  leaving  a  small  guard  or 
.escort  therewith,  and  directed  that  a  petty 
supply  train  should  follow  along  his  route 
so  that,  in  case  of  any  long  siege  of  the 
hostile  camp,  his  men  would  be  provided 
with  food  and  ammunition,  especially  the 
latter.  He  then  made  forced  marches 
along  the  trail  of  the  Indians  with  his 
cavalry  and  pack-train;  the  Osage  Indian 
trailers  and  white  scouts  (under  the 
leadership  of  Ben  Clark,  and  with  whom 
was  the  half-breed  interpreter  Romero, 
or  Romeo,  still  living  in  Oklahoma)  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  signs  of  the  vil- 
lage (or  encampment)  of  the  hostiles. 
There  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  Indians,  as  it  was 
distinctly  impressed  in  the  deep  snow  that 
covered  the  ground. 

The  village  was  discovered  before  dawn 
of  the  ensuing  morning,  and  occupied  a 
position  where  the  Washita  makes  a  goose- 
neck bend,  and  so  meanders  around  a  tract 
of  land  of  twenty-five  acres,  with  but  one 
outlet.  This  locality  is  now  a  meadow  of 
the  farm  of  G.  F.  Turner,  a  merchant  of 
Cheyenne,  and  as  its  surface  has  never 
been  plowed,  it  has  about  the  same  con- 
tour as  at  the  time  the  battle  was  fought. 
Each  recurrent  spring  the  land  is  over- 
flowed, and  most  of  the  timber  present  at 
the  time  of  the  contest  has  been  cut  down, 
but  enough  remains  to  adequately  identify 
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the  spot  and  make  it  fairly  representative 
of  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Washita. 

The  Washita  flows  down  from  the  West 
against  a  high  cut-bank,  which  forms  the 
break  of  the  high  prairie  on  the  south  as  it 
descends  suddenly  to  the  level  with  the 
river  valley,  and  then  the  stream  turns 
northward  and  flows  for  about  a  thousand 
yards,  then  returning  to  the  wall-like  prai- 
rie embankment  (the  goose-neck  spoken  of 
above),  and  this  tract,  thus  circumscribed 
by  the  river,  was  the  place  where  the  vil- 
lage was  situated.  Northwest  of  the  vil- 
lage ran  two  ridges  between  which  Ous- 
ter led  his  troops,  remaining  quiescent 
and  concealed  until  the  Osages  and  scouts 
had  made  a  more  careful  survey.  They 
soon  reported  the  undoubted  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  Indians  and  a  very 
large  herd  of  ponies;  this  report  being 
verified  by  Ouster  and  his  staff,  who 
scrupulously  inspected  the  village  (from 
places  of  concealment)  and  its  reasonably 
vulnerable  points.  Bitterly  cold  as  was 
that  night,  the  command  rested  as  best 
they  could  on  the  snow;  the  while  Ouster 
formulated  his  plan  of  attack,  after 
which  the  troops  were  quietly  moved  to 
the  various  points  whence  they  were  to  at- 
tack the  camp. 

Captain  Edward  S.  Meyer  was  assigned 
to  the  right  to  occupy  the  elevated  ground 
south  of  the  village  and  to  cut  off  any 
possible  retreat  of  the  hostiles.  He  cau- 
tiously took  up  the  position  that  he  was 
to  occup}r,  fording  the  stream  close  to 
where  a  small  affluent  from  the  south 
empties  in  and  following  up  this  tribu- 
tary for  several  hundred  yards  to  .the 
higher  plateau.  Captain  Louis  M.  Ham- 
ilton find  Captain  Albert  Barnitz  took 
their  detachments  into  the  heavy  timber 
northwest  from  the  Indian  camp,  while 
First  Lieutenant  William  W.  Cook's 
sharpshooters  were  located  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Washita,  and  on  a  level  tract 
of  land  that  is  now  a  cotton  field,  half 
a  mile  north  and  west  of  the  Indians. 
General  Ouster  had  five  troops  with  him 
to  charge  the  village  at  the  early  dawn, 
the  signal  for  the  charge  being  the  tune 
of  "Garry  Owen,"  to  be  played  by  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  band,  that  always  ac- 
companied the  regiment  in  its  campaigns. 

Everything  is  prepared  for  the  on- 
slaught, and  the  preliminary  description 


may  be  imagined  by  the  reader  as  the  sus- 
pensory time  before  the  fighting  com- 
mences, when  the  hearts  beat  quicker, 
when  the  breath  comes  irregularly  and 
the  teeth  have  a  custom  of  setting  hard 
together.  Just  as  the  pearly  dawn  rifted 
the  darkness,  Ouster  gave  the  order  for 
the  attack,  and  the  tense  silence  was 
broken  by  the  crash  of  the  opening  bars 
of  Ouster's  favorite  martial  tune  whirl- 
ing through  the  crisp  air.  The  horses, 
that  had  been  impatiently  chafing  under 
the  restraint  and  the  bitter  cold,  sprang 
forward  exultantly,  because  they  were  in 
motion,  and  so  impetuously  that  many  of 
the  musicians  were  carried  into  the  thick 
of  the  melee.  The  men  were  also  ex- 
hilarated at  the  termination  of  their 
frozen  inactivity,  and  shouted  jubilantly 
at  the  arrived  opportunity  of  having  a 
whack  at  the  Indians.  General  Ouster, 
as  usual,  was  in  the  lead,  riding  a  mag- 
nificent black  stallion,  and,  clearing  the 
trail  crossing  the  ashita  at  one  jump,  was 
greeted  by  the  Indians  shouting  "Tse 
mokh-e  ve-yune  He-yo-vi-e !"  (The  Big 
Chief,  Yellow  Hair) ;  yellow  hair  being 
Ouster's  sobriquet  derived  from  his  flow- 
ing hair  of  that  hue.  By  the  side  of  Ous- 
ter rode  Ben  Clark  (*Red  Neck — Mi-e, 
red;  No-to-wah,  neck;  from  the  ruddy 
hue  of  his  neck  and  breast,  sunburned  by 
exposure),  and  as  the  Indians  recognized 
him  they  warned  one  another:  "Tan-ut- 
tse-vome,  Mi-e-no  to-wah  tah-hah-to-om," 
Look  out  for  Red  Neck,  he's  a  dead  shot. 
It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to 
meet  many  scouts  and  trailers,  but  assur- 
edly one  of  the  bravest,  most  competent 
and  unassuming  is  Ben  Clark,  now  Post 
Guide  and  Interpreter  at  Fort  Reno,  Ok- 
lahoma, and  completing  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  service  with  the  Government. 

The  unpreparedness  of  the  Indians  for 
the  assault  resulted  in  great  confusion 
and  slaughter  among  them,  and  as  the 
troopers  swirled  hither  and  thither  reap- 
ing the  harvest  of  death,  Ouster  also 
placed  a  few  "good"  Indians  to  his 
credit.  After  the  primary  recurrent 
charges  he  occupied  a  little  knoll  that 
commanded  a  view  of  the  battle-field, 
and  thence  issued  his  orders.  On  that 
knoll,  a  brown  sandstone  monument,  com- 
memorative of  the  engagement,  was 
erected  some  years  ago  by  Major  Hugh 
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L.  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry. 

As  the  Indians  fled  from  their  village 
they  tried  to  pass  down  the  river  to  the 
camps  below,  that  stretched  for  some 
miles,  and  were  met  by  the  detachments 
commanded  by  Hamilton  and  Barnitz. 
The  junction  of  the  opponents  was  the 
occasion  of  heavy  fighting,  during  which 
Hamilton  was  shot  squarely  between  the 
eyes  and  instantly  killed,  and  Barnitz 
was  shot  through  the  lungs,  from  which 
wound  he  never  recovered  and  was  retired 
on  December  15,  1870,  on  account  of 
wounds  received  while  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  loss  to  the  Indians  was  their  village 
captured  and  destroyed,  one  hundred  and 
three  warriors  killed,  and  fifty-three  wo- 
men and  children  captured,  and  the  pony 
herd  taken  and  sent  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds.  The  soldiers  lost  one  officer  and 
three  men  killed,  and  three  officers  and 
eleven  men  wounded. 

While  this  engagement  was  being  prose- 
cuted, the  Indians  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  down  the  Washita  comprehending 
Comanches,  Kiowas  and  Cheyennes,  as- 
sembled in  force  and  attacked  Ouster, 
shouting  the.  while:  "Shiv-e  nah-ho  tse 
mokh-e  ve-yun-a,"  try  and  kill  the  big 
chief;  but  the  big  chief  turned  the  tables 
on  them  and  drove  them  on  the  back  trail 
some  five  miles  down  the  river,  until  ap- 
proaching darkness  constrained  the  re- 
linquishment  of  the  chase.  During  the 
pursuit,  Major  Joel  H.  Elliott,  Seventh 
Cavalry,  seeing  some  young  bucks  escap- 
ing, followed  them  with  the  regimental 
sergeant-major,  and  fifteen  men.  The 
bucks  were  recaptured,  but  Elliott  and 
his  party,  on  their  way  back,  were  sur- 
rounded by  hostiles  and  killed.  He  had 
followed  the  young  Indians  (bucks,  in 
Western  parlance)  taking  a  course  due 
south  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
Washita.  After  following  this  direction 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  very  small 
branch  of  the  river  was  crossed  and  an 
open  prairie  reached;  on  this  prairie  the 
bucks  were  captured  and  were  being 
brought  back,  when  the  party  was  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  hostiles  from  down 
the  river,  supposedly  numbering  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  warriors. 
They  joyously  yelled  at  seeing  the  little 
party,  ""Shiv-e-ie-yo-tsit  tah-nah-ho !" 


(Charge  on  them,  kill  them!)  Elliott 
fought  his  way  back  toward  the  small 
creek — since  named  Sergeant-Major 
Creek — until  within  rifle  range  of  it, 
when  he  was  blocked  by  Indians  who  had 
taken  position  in  its  bed,  whence  they 
leisurely  picked  off  his  men.  The  latter 
then  formed  a  little  circle,  prepared  to 
kill  as  many  of  the  hostiles  as  possible  ere 
being  killed  themselves  (true  soldier 
fashion),  and  around  this  circle  their  dead 
and  horribly  mutilated  bodies  were  found. 
None  of  those  back  with  the  regiment 
knew  of  Elliott's  party  having  followed 
the  Indians ;  none  heard  the  noise  of 
their  contest,  and  none  knew  of  their  pre- 
cise fate  until  they  were  discovered  sub- 
sequently and  then  cut  and  gashed  almost 
beyond  recognition. 

Ben  Clark  thus  epitomizes  the  fight 
from  the  time  of  the  killing  of  Captain 
Louis  McLane  Hamilton,  as  it  came  un- 
der his  immediate  observation: 

"In  making  its  sharp  bend  around  the 
village,  the  Washita  river  had  cut  into 
its  north  bank,  until  heavy  portions  of  the 
bank  fell  away  and  made  a  natural  breast- 
work in  the  river  below.  About  twenty 
men,  women  and  children  (Tse-ot,  war- 
riors ;  Ha-a-yo,  squaws ;  Is-sun,  boys,  and 
Ik-sun,  girls)  took  refuge  in  this  place, 
and  hid  from  sight  during  the  heaviest 
fighting.  When  a  lull  came,  they  were 
discovered,  and,  on  their  refusal  to  sur- 
render, were  all  killed.  I  saw  a  Cheyenne 
(Tsis-tah)  woman,  the  last  survivor,  kill 
her  child  with  a  butcher  knife  and  then 
bury  the  blade  in  her  own  breast.  Chey- 
enne babies  are  almost  as  fair  as  white 
children,  hence  several  of  the  soldiers 
thought  she  had  murdered  a  white  child, 
and  one  of  them  poked  his  carbine  over  the 
embankment  and  sent  a  bullet  into  her 
brain.  Even  General  Custer  shared  the- 
opinion  that  a  white  child  had  been  killed, 
and  so  stated  in  his  account  of  the  battle. 

"While  standing  on  the  knoll  to  which 
Custer  had  ridden,  I  saw  a  large  number 
of  women  and  children  near  two  buttes  on 
the  prairie,  south  of  the  village,  pursued 
by  Meyer's  men,  who  were  killing  them 
without  mercy.  General  Custer  immedi- 
ately ordered  me  to  instruct  Meyer  to 
stop  the  slaughter,  and  the  remaining  wo- 
men and  children  were  taken  captive  and 
placed  in  a  big  tepee  under  guard. 
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"'Major  Joe  Elliott  was  standing  on  a 
large  mound  further  east,  and,  looking 
down  the  river  with  a  field-glass,  discov- 
ered a  number  of  Indian  men  and  boys 
skulking  in  the  timber.  He  called  for 
men  to  go  with  him,  and  disappeared, 
never  to  return.  Warriors  were  coming 
up  the  Washita  to  engage  the  troops. 
Sergeant-Major  Creek  and  the  Washita 
run  parallel  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  they  join,  and  the  streams 
are  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
other.  A  big  band  of  these  Indians 
went  from  the  Washita  to  the  Sergeant- 
Major  and  were  in  the  timber  when  they 
saw  Elliott  and  his  men  approaching. 
The  Indians  charged  from  the  timber  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  killed  every  man 
in  the  detachment  and  afterwards  muti- 
lated them  at  a  war-dance.  (This  Eed 
Neck  learned  afterwards.)  In  later  years 
I  was  told  by  Indians  that  Chief  Left 
Hand,  an  old  Arapahoe  chief,  now  living 
on  the  Canadian  Kiver,  in  Blaine  County, 
was  in  command  of  this  hostile  band. 

"The  very  flower  of  the  hostile  tribes 
massed  themselves  on  the  buttes  north  of 
the  battleground  in  the  afternoon.  There 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  warriors 
armed  with  guns  (mi-i-tun),  lances  (wa- 
hu-ke-zi),  bows  (matsk)  and  arrows 
(mah-huts.)  They  wore  a  profusion  of 
metal  trinkets,  wristlets  and  armlets 
which  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  They 
taunted  the  soldiers  and  dared  them  to 
fight,  but  seldom  approached  within 
range.  When  the  herd  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand ponies  was  driven  in  and  shot  to 
death  by  the  troopers,  so  as  to  set  the 
Indians  afoot,  the  warriors  on  the  hills 
yelled  with  vehement  rage,  shouting  one 
to  the  other  relative  to  the  soldiers :  'Tah- 
now-oh,  mi-e-mi-e  ha-e-yuto,  mop-ve-tsin/ 
(Kill  them  and  let  their  blood  run  like 
water) — only  they  didn't  do  it. 

"In  a  forced  march  that  night.  General 
Custer  met  his  wagon-train  coming  from 
the  Antelope  Hills  to  join  him,  and  the 
danger  of  a  greatly  diminished  supply  of 
ammunition  was  obviated.  He  had  not 
expected  to  find  the  Indians  in  such  num- 
bers; and  returned  to  Camp  Supply  to 
outfit  for  a  larger  campaign,  and  came 
back  a  week  later,  accompanied  by  General 


Sheridan.  The  Indians  were  subdued  and 
compelled  to  return  to  their  reservations," 
— to  recuperate  and  prepare  for  more  dev- 
iltry; while  General  Sheridan  made  his 
celebrated  killing  of  wild  turkeys,  where- 
from  the  locality  acquired  the  name  of 
Sheridan's  Boost. 

Lest  the  men  under  Meyer  be  too 
harshly  criticised  for  the  vengeance  they 
were  taking  on  the  women  and  children, 
an  extract  from  an  official  report  is  sub- 
joined : 

"The  blow  that  Custer  struck  was  a 
hard  one,  and  fell  on  the  guiltiest  of  all 
the  bands,  that  of  Black  Kettle.  It  was 
this  band,  with  others,  that,  without  provo- 
cation, had  massacred  the  settlers  on  the 
Saline  and  the  Solomon,  and  perpetrated 
cruelties  too  fiendish  for  recital.  In  this 
camp  were  found  numerous  articles  rec- 
ognized as  the  property  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  butcheries  above  described; 
also  a  blank  book  with  Indian  illustrations 
of  the  various  deviltries  they  hed  perpe- 
trated. They  had  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex." 

It  can  also  be  recited  that  cursory  re- 
ports of  Indian  depredations  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1868  state  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  were 
killed  (not  including  soldiers),  fifty- 
seven  wounded,  including  forty-one 
scalped,  fourteen  women  outraged  and 
murdered,  one  man,  four  women  and 
twenty- three  children  taken  into  captiv- 
ity ;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  horses,  mules  and  cattle  stolen; 
twenty-four  ranches  or  settlements  de- 
stroyed, eleven  stage  coaches  attacked  and 
four  wagon  trains  annihilated.  The  In- 
dian casualties  during  this  carnage  were 
eleven  killed  and  one  wounded. 

It  is  a  common  result  of  reprisal  that 
it  falls  on  the  wrong  persons ;  in  this  case 
the  guilty  were  punished.  It  is  often  the 
case,  also,  that  in  the  lust  of  bloodshed 
and  fury  of  battle  soldiers  were  not  per- 
haps extremely  affected  with  particularity 
of  discrimination,  and  squaws  could  and 
did  handle  a  Winchester  with  deadly 
effect. 

*Red  Neck  is  one  of  the  most  proficient  of 
Cheyenne  scholars  now  living,  and  has  long 
been  Government  interpreter  in  that  language 
of  the  once  powerful  nation. 


(7.  T.  Russell,  Pastor  Brooklyn  Tabernacle 
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KDER  IS  heaven's  first 
law,  and  whoever 
would  understand  the 
divine  program  must 
study  it  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Irregular  and 
disorderly  minds  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in 
Bible  study.  On  the  other  hand,  orderly 
minds  are  disadvantaged  by  the  mis- 
representations of  the  Bible  by  many 
of  its  friends  of  disorderly  minds. 
As  a  consequence,  those  lacking  mental  or- 
der are  confused  and  misunderstand  the 
Scriptures,  while  those  of  orderly  minds, 
disgusted  with  the  misrepresentations  and 
inconsistencies,  will  not  even  examine  the 
Bible  Eevelation. 

Whoever  opens  his  Bible  expecting  it  to 
describe  the  ages  and  dispensations  as  we 
shall  here  attempt  to  portray  them  will 
be  disappointed.  The  Lord  declares  His 
Plan  to  be  shrouded  in  Mystery  and  under- 
standable only  from  the  one  standpoint  of 
consecration  and  illumination  by  the  holy 
Spirit.  This,  of  course,  refers  mainly  to 
the  "deep  things  of  God."  There  are  also 
surface  truths  of  great  value  connected 
with  the  Divine  Revelation.  The  extent 
of  our  ability  to  understand  is  dependent 
upon  faith,  obedience  and  the  observance 
of  order.  In  proportion  as  we  have  or 
have  not  this  ability  we  may  understand 
or  misunderstand  the  Bible. 

Three  Worlds  and  Three  Dispensations. 

The  English  reader  is  somewhat  disad-' 
vantaged  by  the  fact  that  in  our  common 
version  the  word  "world"  does  duty  for 
three  distinctly  Greek  words.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  our  Lord  mentions  the  end 
of  the  age  or  dispensation  our  common 
version  Bible  renders  it  "the  end  of  the 


world."    .This,  to  the  average  reader,  sig- 
nifies a  general  collapse  of  the  earth — its 
destruction,  in  fact,  or,  as  a  habitation  for 
man.     No  such  thought  attaches  to  the 
Greek  word,  aeon,  however.    An  aeon  is  au 
epoch  or  age.    The  Lord  declared  that  the 
present  aeon  or  age  would  end,  ushering  in 
a  new  age  or  "world  to  come."    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  three  different     worlds     are 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  Bible — 
and  the  Millennium  will  be  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third.    The  Scriptural  declara- 
tion is  that  "the  earth  abideth  forever"— 
"seed  time  and  harvest,  cold    and    heat, 
summer  and  winter,  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure." — Eccl.  1 :4 ;  Gen.  8 :22. 
These  three  "worlds"  or  three  dispensa- 
tions noted  in  the  Bible  are  so  distinctly 
different  and  so  accurately  described  that 
none  need  mistake  them.     The  first  dis- 
pensation or  world  lasted  from  Eden  to 
the  flood.    It  was  marked  as  the  period  of 
the  administration  of  the  angels,  and  in  it,, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  some  of  them  fell 
from  their  first  estate  of  loyalty  and  obed- 
ience, further  corrupting  the     world     of 
mankind.    Following  the  flood  a  new  dis- 
pensation began,  marked  by  the  fact  that 
the  fallen  angels  no  longer  were  permitted 
of  the  Lord  full  liberty  of  association  with 
men.    Man  was  permitted  to  have  control 
of   the    earth,    and   'Divine     providence 
worked  little  interference  except  to  pre- 
vent sin  from  going  to  such  extremes  as 
would  have  defeated  the  Divine  plans  to 
be  developed  later.     This  period  from  the 
flood  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is 
Scripturally  designated  "this  present  evil 
world" — not  because  there  has  been  noth- 
ing meritorious  during  its  forty-four  hun- 
dred years,  but  because  God     has     per- 
mitted evil  to  dominate  the  earth  during 
this  period.  As  we  have  already  seen,  God 
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is  not  the  author  of  its  confusion,  sin  and 
disorder,  but  he  has  permitted  mankind 
liberty  within  certain  bounds.  He  has 
permitted  Satan  to  oppose  righteousness 
and  permitted  humanity  to  become  the 
slaves  of  sin  and  of  Satan. 

Satan  is  Scripturally  declared  to  be 
the  "Prince  of  this  world/'  who  now 
operates  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
disobedience.  We  are  not  to  understand, 
however,  that  Satan  is  exercising  a 
Divinely  delegated  -authority  to  rule 
mankind,  but  rather  that  he  has  usurped 
his  position  by  taking  advantage  of 
humanity's  ignorance,  fallen  tendencies 
and  superstitions.  Neither  are  we  to 
think  that  humanity  knowingly  and  in- 
tentionally serves  "the  Prince  of  this 
world."  Bather,  under  his  delusions  they 
are  deceived.  While  thinking  to  please 
themselves,  to  serve  their  own  best  inter- 
ests, to  attain  happiness,  they  are  misled 
into  sin  and  sorrow  and  death  by  paths  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  What  St. 
Paul  calls  "this  present  evil  world,"  St. 
Peter  denominates  "the  world  that  now 
Is,"  and  points  us  forward  to  the  New 
World,  the  New  Dispensation,  in  which 
righteousness  will  reign,  and  styles  that 
dispensation  "the  world  to  come." 

All  three  of  these  "worlds"  or  dispensa- 
tions are  connected  with  our  planet,  the 
earth.  Following  this  figure,  the  Apostle 
divides  these  "worlds"  or  dispensations 
into  heaven  and  earth,  by  the  heavens  re- 
ferring to  the  spirit  beings  and  influences, 
and  by  the  earth  referring  to  humanity 
subjected  to  those  spiritual  influences. 
Thus  in  the  "world"  or  dispensation 
which  ended  at  the  flood,  the  angels, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  constituted  the 
heavens  and  mankind  the  earth  of  that 
dispensation.  During  "this  present  evil 
world"  from  the  flood  to  the  Second  Com- 
ing of  Christ  the  heavens  represent  Satan, 
the  "Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  and 
religious  systems  amongst  men,  more  or 
less  corrupt  and  more  or  less  representa- 
tive of  Satan  and  of  his  organization — 
or  rather  of  human  organization  more  or 
less  under  Satanic  direction.  "The 
world  to  come"  is  likewise  represented  as 
having  a  heaven  and  earth  classification. 
The  heavens  of  that  new  dispensation 
will  be  the  glorified  Jesus  and  his  Church, 
in  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 


In  the  first  "world"  or  dispensation 
the  corruption  of  its  heavens  or  angelic 
class  brought  degradation  and  disaster  to 
the  earth  class,  humanity.  During  this 
"present  evil  world"  the  power  of  Satan 
and  the  corrupting  spiritual  influences 
which  he  has  been  able  to  manipulate 
have  hindered  the  blessing  of  mankind, 
notwithstanding  God's  favor  given  to  Is- 
rael under  the  Law  Covenant  and  his  still 
greater  blessings  to  Jew  and  Gentile 
through  Christ.  The  next  "world"  or 
dispensation,  to  be  ushered  in  at  the  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  Christ,  is  Scripturally 
styled  "a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  (2  Pet. 
3:13.)  That  new  heavens  will  be  perfect, 
and  consist  of  Christ  and  his  "Elect" 
Church  .  or  "Bride"  glorified— "called, 
chosen,  faithful."  (Rev.  17:14.)  That 
new  earth  will  represent  mankind  under 
the  new  conditions  of  the  New  Covenant, 
sealed  with  the  precious  blood.  Not  only 
in  the  new  heaven,  but  also  in  the  new 
earth  righteousness  "  will  prevail,  even 
though  in  the  latter  it  will  require  the 
thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign  to  fully 
conquer  sin  and  death  and  to  uplift 
humanity  in  general  back  into  harmony 
with  God. 

"In  the  Ages  to  Come." 
St.  Paul  mentions  "ages  to  come," 
though  only  one  of  these  is  specifically 
noted  in  the  Scriptures — the  Millennial 
age.  The  other  ages  beyond,  the  Millen- 
nium will  be  beyond  all  the  defilements 
and  ensnarements  and  tribulations  con- 
nected with  sin;  and  are  properly,  there- 
fore, styled  by  the  poet,  "Ages  of  glory." 
Looking  back,  however,  we  may  discern 
clearly-marked  ages  or  epochs,  subdivid- 
ing "this  present  evil  world."  First  came 
the  Patriarchal  Age,  in  which  God  dealt 
with  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
Then  came  another  distinctly  different 
epoch  in  which  He  no  longer  dealt  with 
individual  patriarchs,  but  adopted  the  en- 
tire nation  of  Israel  as  his  peculiar  peo- 
ple and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  He 
entered  into  the  Law  Covenant  with  them 
and  provided  them  a  typical  mediator, 
typical  underpriests  and  judges  anrl 
prophets,  so  that,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  de- 
clares, the  nation  of  Israel  had  "much  ad- 
vantage every  way,  chiefly  because  to  them 
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were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
That  Jewish  Age  had  a  distinct  beginning 
in  the  death  of  Jacob,  whose  twelve  sons 
were  designated  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes  constituting  the  one  nation  of  Is- 
rael. That  age  had  an  ending  just  as 
distinctly  marked  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  shown  by  Jesus'  words,  "Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late." (Matt.  23:38.)  A  third  age  fol- 
lowed, namely,  the  Gospel  Age,  which  be- 
gan at  Pentecost  and  is  to  terminate  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  to  gather 
to  himself  the  completed  church,  the 
Bride  of  the  Lamb  and  joint-heir  in  the 
Millennial  Kingdom. 

The  present  Gospel  Age,  which  is  to  end 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Church  in  glory,  is  the  particular  and 
all-important  age  of  "this  present  evil 
world."  Neither  of  those  preceding  it 
brought  any  fruitage  to  full  perfection. 
The  patriarchs  received  a  blessing,  but 
could  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  privi- 
leges. The  nation  of  Israel  had  a  blessing 
through  the  Law  Covenant,  yet  its  highest 
service  was  the  making  of  types  of  glori- 
ous conditions  to  follow  it,  some  of  the 
antitypes  belonging  to  this  Gospel  Age 
and  some  to  the  Millennium.  It  is  the 
Apostle  who  declares  of  that  Age  that  its 
Law  Covenant  "made  nothing  perfect." 
Nevertheless,  the  same  Apostle  points  out 
in  Hebrews  XI  that  all  who  were  faithful 
to  God  from  Enoch  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Jewish  Age  will  receive  a  special  bless- 
ing, in  accord  with  their  faith  and  zeal — 
even  though  they  lived  before  the  time  of 
the  calling  and  proving  of  the  spiritual 
Seed  of  Abraham — the  Gospel  Church,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  Head.  ("And  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  Seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise."  (Gal. 
3:29.)  Of  those  faithful  ones  St.  Paul 
declares,  "And  these  all,  having  obtained 
a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not 
the  promise;  God  having  provided  some 
better  things  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  made  perfect." — Heb. 
11:39,40. 

In  a  word,  the  Divine  Program  ar- 
ranged that  the  world  should  be  blessed  by 
Messiah — through  his  death  and  subse- 
quently through  his  Millennial  Kingdom 
reign.  But  instead  of  counting  the  work 
finished  when  the  Redeemer  died,  the 


Divine  Program  set  apart  the  entire  Gos- 
pel Age  for  the  selection  of  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  under  another  figure  spoken  of  as 
the  "members  in  particular  of  the  Body 
of  Christ."  (1  COR  12:27.)  These  are 
said  to  fill  up  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  to 
suffer  with  him,  to  be  dead  with  him,  and 
are  correspondingly  promised  a  share  with 
him  in  his  glory,  honor  and  immortality. 

This  Age  Parenthetic. 

It  may  help  some  to  grasp  the  situation 
if  they  will  consider  the  gospel  Age  from 
Pentecost  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
as  parenthetic,  and  in  their  minds  link 
together  the  Jewish  and  the  Millennial 
Ages.  The  Jews,  properly  enough,  were 
expecting  Messiah  to  come  to  their  nation, 
to  establish  them  as  his  "peculiar  people," 
to  sanctify  them  and  to  use  them  in  the 
spread  of  his  dominion  world-wide,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham 
that  in  "his  Seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed."  They  were  right 
in  that  expectation,  and  it  will  be  fulfilled 
at  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  What 
they  did  not  see  and  what  God  did  not 
wish  them 'to  see,  but  kept  a  "mystery,"  is 
the  fact  that  the  Divine  Program  included 
a  Christ  of  many  members,  Jesus  the  Re- 
deemer being  the  Head  over  all,  "God 
blessed  forever."  (Rom.  9:5.)  "This  is  a 
great  mystery;  but  I  speak  concerning 
Christ  and  the  Church."  (Eph.  5 :32.) 
"Even  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid 
from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  now 
is  made  manifest  to  his  saints;  to  whom 
God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the 
Gentiles ;  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
of  glory."  (Col.  1:26,  27.)  God  will  do 
no  less  for  natural  Israel  than  his  original 
promise,  for,  as  St.  Paul  declares,  "The 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  he  will  not  repent 
of" — nor  change  from. 

The  bringing  in  of  the  Bible  hope  of 
this  Gospel  Age,  the  selecting  of  a  "little 
flock"  for  joint-heirship  with  the  Re- 
deemer on  the  spirit  plane,  was  that  much 
more  than  God  had  revealed  to  Israel 
through  the  Law  and  the  prophets.  Some 
of  natural  Israel  profited  by  this — all 
those  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
Age,  were  in  the  right  attitude  of  heart, 
"Israelites  indeed  in  whom  was  no  guile." 
Such  were  received  to  membership  in  spir- 
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itual  Israel  at  Pentecost,  And  then  to 
filling  up  of  the  remainder  of  the  predesti- 
nated number  of  the  "elect/7  from  among 
the  Gentiles  began;  and  this  age  has  been 
devoted  to  the  gathering  of  these  "mem- 
bers" of  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  out  of 
every  land,  people,  kindred  and  tongue. 

The  Law  Covenent — Old  and  New. 

Continue  the  thought  of  this  Gospel  Age 
being  parenthetic  as  respects  the  outward 
features  of  the  Divine  Program.  Note  the 
fact  that  the  Law  Covenant  given  to  the 
Jews  failed  to  secure  for  them  eternal  life 
—because  they  could  not  keep  so  high  a 
Law,  a  Law  which  commanded  love  for 
God  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul  and 
strength  and  love  for  one's  neighbor  as  for 
Jiimself .  Moses,  the  Mediator  of  that  Law 
Covenant,  was  unable  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  people  and  hence  eternal 
life  was  not  secured  under  the  Law  Cove- 
nant. However,  through  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  (31:31)  God  sent  to  Israel  a 
message  of  his  love  and  assured  them  of  a 
future  relief  under  a  New  Covenant 
which,  in  some  respects,  would  be  better 
than  the  one  they  had.  He  said,  "The 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
make  a  New  Covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah;  not 
according  to  the  Covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  (the  Law  Covenant)  ; 
which  my  Covenant  they  brake,  although 
I  was  an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the 
Lord."— Jer.  31 :31,  32. 

Christ  and  his  Bride,  his  members, 
Spiritual  Israel,  surrender  their  earthly- 
life  rights  and  earthly  inheritance  in  favor 
of  Natural  Israel,  and  thus  are  said  to 
mediate  and  ultimately  to  seal  for  Israel 
a  New  Law  Covenant,  which  will  be  far 
better  than  the  old  one.  Not,  however, 
that  the  Law  of  God  will  change  in  any 
respect;  for  God  could  not  give  an  easier 
Law  than  the  one  given  to  Israel;  he 
could  not  give  an  imperfect  Law;  he 
could  not  properly  require  less  than  love 
and  obedience  with  all  the  heart.  Wherein, 
then,  will  a  New  Law  Covenant  be  better 
for  Israel  than  the  old  one?  We  answer, 
It  will  be  better  in  that  it  will  have  a  "bet- 
ter mediator" — a  more  capable  one.  Jesus 
is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant ;  and 


all  those  called  of  God  and  accepted  as  his 
"members"  during  this  Gospel  Age  will 
be  members  of  the  Mediator.  To  this 
Mediator,  by  reason  of  the  merit  of  the 
Head  and  his  sacrifice,  God  has  granted 
"al]  power,"  so  that  he  is  able  from  the 
plenitude  of  his  grace  to  make  up  for  the 
unwilling,  the  unintentional,  blemishes  of 
the  nation  for  which  he  will  serve  as 
Mediator  during  the  thousand  years  of  his 
Millennial  reign.  It  is  on  the  strength  of 
this  merit  of  the  Mediator  that  all  of 
Israel's  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  past  will 
be  forgotten  and  remembered  no  more. 
Moreover  that  Great  Mediator  will  have 
full  responsibility  in  the  premises  in  deal- 
ing with  all  who  shall  accept  that  Cove- 
nant, because  the  virtue,  the  merit  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  is  sufficient  to  meet,  to 
cover,  to  cancel  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 
— all  that  are  not  willful  and  deliberate 
sins.  Israel  will  thus  become  God's  peo- 
ple, and  all  gentiles  will  be  privileged  to 
join  them  by  "circumcision  of  the  heart." 
Thus,  ultimately,  besides  spiritual  Israel 
there  will  be  Natural  Israel,  which  will  in- 
clude the  willing  and  obedient  of  every 
nation  and  tongue  as  it  is  written,  "I  have 
constituted  thee  a  father  of  many  nations." 
During  the  Millennium,  therefore,  Jesus 
the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  and 
"the  church  his  Body,"  will  not  only 
apply  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice  in  offset  of 
Adamic  sin  and  weaknesses,  but  will  also 
have  the  right,  power  and  authority  to 
chastise  for  every  misconduct  and  to  re- 
ward every  good  endeavor,  to  the  intent 
that 'under  that  New  Covenant  all  Israel 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  rising  from 
the  dead — rising  from  the  condition  of 
sin  and  death  up  to  the  full  perfection  of 
human  nature  and  a  perfect  environment. 
As  for  the  others  not  rightly  exercised  by 
these  favorable  providences  St.  Peter  de- 
clares that  they  "Shall  be  utterly  destroyed 
from  among  the  people." — Acts  3 :23. 

From  Amongst  Your  Brethren. 

St.  Peter  explains  the  nature  of  the 
selection  of  the  members  of  the  Mediator, 
saying,  "A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you  from  amongst  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me;  him  shall  ye  hear 
(obey)  in  all  things,  whatsoever  he  shall 
say  unto  you.  (To  that  Prophet  every 
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knee  must  bow  and  every  tongue  confess.) 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul, 
which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be 
destroyed  from  among  the  people" — in  the 
Second  Death.— Acts  3  :22,  23. 

Notice  that  the  Prophet  was  to  be  raised 
up  from  amongst  the  brethren.  In  fulfill- 
ment of  this  our  Lord  Jesus  was  called  and 
accepted  and  begotten  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
and  finally,  in  his  resurrection,  became  the 
Firstborn  from  the  dead,  the  Firstborn  of 
many  brethren.  Meantime,  since  Pente- 
cost the  other  members  under  that  glorious 
Head  have  been  in  process  of  raising  up — 
out  of  sin,  out  of  death,  out  of  the  world, 
out  of  human  nature,  to  glory,  honor,  and 
immortality.  And  these  have  the  promise 
that  in  the  First  Eesurrection  their  raising 
up  will  be  completed — they  shall  be 
changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  The  raising  up  and  the  changing 


begin  with  the  present  life.  As  the  Apos- 
tle declares,  "We  are  risen  with  him."  And 
again,  We  are  being  changed  from  glory 
to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  But 
still  we  wait  for  the  grand  climacteric 
change  to  Eesurrection  glory,  honor  and 
immortality. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  all  will  readily 
discern  the  vahie  of  order  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible — the  value  of  noting  its  dispen- 
sational  features,  the  object  served  by  the 
various  "worlds"  or  dispensations  and 
their  various  ages  or  epochs.  The  Bible, 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  Plan  of  the 
Ages,  becomes  a  new  Book.  Its  various 
statements,  prophetic  and  otherwise, 
quietly  drop  into  their  proper  places,  so 
that  the  study  of  the  Word  becomes  both 
interesting  and  profitable,  as  thousands 
are  continually  testifying — many  of  them 
rescued  from  agnosticism. 


THE  MODERN  PENOLOGICAL 
MOVEMENT 

BY    REV.    AUGUST    DKAHMS 

LATE  RESIDENT  CHAPLAIN  STATE  PRISON,    SAN    QTTENTIN,    GAL. 


HE  DISTINCTIVE 
features  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the 
modern  penological 
movement  are  simple, 
and  easily  under- 
stood. To  the  classi- 
cal idea  of  retributive 
justice  implied  in  its  broad  legal  inter- 
pretation, and  which  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered basic  in  any  rational  conception 
of  the  criminal  problem,  the  modern  pro- 
gressive spirit  has  added  the  reformative 
idea,  making  the  offender  the  legitimate 
subject  of  the  altruistic  as  well  as  of  the 
expiatory  sentiment  in  criminalistic  treat- 
ment. It  interjects  the  idea  of  cure  as 
well  as  of  punishment — the  flowering  of 
the  better  sentiment  of  humanity  in  the 
treatment  of  its  recalcitrant  classes.  Time 
was,  when  the  former  method  was  the 
all-and-in-all  of  the  curative  process,  sup- 
posedly. The  corrective  effect  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  commensurate  with  the  se- 
verity of  treatment  of  the  incarcerate, 
and  the  Draconian  theory  lapped  over  into 
the  latter  periods  of  English  history  when, 
to  trespass  upon  a  nobleman's  preserves, 
or  to  steal  a  sheep,  merited  the  death  sen- 
tence. The  facts,  however,  amply  show 
that  punitive  severity  was  never  in  any 
sense  a  check  upon  crime.  The  average 
offender  never  recks  the  cost  in  the  joy 
of  the  criminal  act.  A  truer  study  of  the 
criminal  predisposition  dictates  otherwise. 
Method  answered  to  the  deeper  insight. 
The  humanitarian  principle  came  to  the 
rescue.  Reformation  was  soon  found  to 
be  a  nobler  desideratum,  more  commen- 
surate with  the  innate  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject. To  save  is  better  than  to  damn. 
The  subject  is  at  least  worthy  of  the  at- 
tempt. New  preventive  methods  came 
early  into  vogue,  hand  in  hand  with  the 


curative  process.  The  results  have  thus 
far  verified  the  effort.  Its  ultimate  value 
is  to  be  determined  by  time,  while  its  con- 
formity to  the  best  instincts  of  humanity 
are  unquestioned.  Its  chief  danger  lies 
with  its  friends — in  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
arc.  There  is  almost  as  much  danger 
from  the  dagger  of  Brutus  as  from  the 
sword  of  Cassius.  A  happy  blending  of 
the  humanitarian  with  the  punitive  may 
ultimately  solve  the  problem  for  the 
better. 

The  main  pillars  of  the  reformatory 
idea  in  prison  control  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized under  the  heads  of  (a),  The  Seg- 
gregation  and  Classification  of  incarcer- 
ates on  the  two-fold  basis  of  character 
and  conduct  duly  determined  by  a  proper 
system  of  credits;  (b)  The  Indeterminate 
Sentence,  and  (c)  The  Parole.  The  lat- 
ter we  have  already — the  cart  before  the 
horse,  for  the  parole  is  supplemental  to 
the  Indeterminate  Sentence,  as  that  in 
turn  is  corrollary  to  the  proper  segrega- 
tion and  classification  of  prisoners.  With- 
out going  into  explanation,  the  late  Legis- 
lature acted  wisely  in  postponing  further 
prison  reform  measures  until  such  time 
as  they  could  be  put  into  active  operation 
by  a  due  enlargement  of  prison  accom- 
modations, to  which  end  the  present 
prison  authorities  have  bent  every  effort 
during  the  past  two  years.  When  that 
shall  have  been  accomplished  the  time  will 
be  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  these  up- 
to-date  measures  with  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate and  full  operative  force,  under 
expert  management. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  new  method.  It  does 
away  with  the  present  glaring  inequali- 
ties of  sentence  by  which  a  first  offender 
is  given  an  onorous  sentence  of  five  or 
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ten  years  for  the  same  offense  for  which 
"the  Recidivist  (second- termer),  receives 
perhaps  one  or  two  years.  There  should 
be  two  prisons,  one  for  first  offenders  and 
another  for  the  Recidivist  who  is  the  real 
criminal  per  se.  Short  sentence  should  be. 
the  prevailing  one  for  the  former,  and 
practical  life  detention  for  the  latter,  and 
both  provisionally,  under  the  Indetermi- 
nate sentence.  The  Recidivist  rarely  re- 
forms. The  way  of  escape  should  be  made 
difficult  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  cer- 
tainly as  a  safeguard  to  society.  His 
prison  experience  should  not  be  made 
onerous.  The  second-termer  should  be 
leniently  dealt  with,  as  regards  time  of 
service.  There  is  always  a  breaking  point, 
I  have  noticed,  in  the  detinue  of  every 
first  offender  beyond  which  he  becomes 
embittered.  He  is  then  likely  to  become 
an  enemy  to  society  where,  if  the  law  had 
been  more  lenient,  he  might  have  been 
reclaimed.  I  advocate  hard  work,  hard 
fare  and  strict  discipline  for  these,  to  in- 
augurate a  wholesome  respect  for  prison- 
life,  and  commensurately  for  the  laws.  A 


soft  snap  is  the  ruin  of  a  prisoner,  and 
an  easy  way  out  confirms  the  habitual  and 
second  offender  unerringly  in  crime. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  entering  upon 
a  period  of  education.  The  public  mind 
is  just  beginning  to  grasp  the  import  of 
the  problem  in  its  varied  economic,  civic 
and  moral  import.  Crime  costs  the 
United  States  Government  $600,000,000 
per  annum,  or  an  amount  about  equal  to 
one-half  the  public  debt.  California 
bears  more  than  its  proportionate  share 
of  this  burden.  The  criminal  wave  breaks 
upon  this  shore  and  scatters  its  spume  far 
and  wide.  Our  congregate  system  is  its 
greatest  crime-breeding  center.  The 
criminal  impact  is  appalling.  The  young 
offenders  are  here  inoculated  with  its 
virus.  No  prison  management  however 
efficient  can  stem  its  influence.  Only  in- 
telligent legislation  crystallized  into  wise 
and  efficient  laws  are  equal  to  the  task. 
This  must  be  backed  by  an  equally  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  to  place  us  ul- 
timately abreast  with  advancement  along 
these  lines  M  other  States. 
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THE    GIFT    OF    SONG 


BY    ALONZO    KICE 


"The  gift  of  song  is  such  a  holy  thing, 
So  bright,  apart  from  wealth  or  worldly  fame, 
That  whereso'er  'tis  found,  men  know  it  came 
From  God." 

Men  said  my  days  were  wasted,  and  indeed 
It  seemed  I  went  with  empty  hands,  nor  now 
Is  there  recalled  one  furrow  that  my  plow 

Then  made  across  the  broad  and  fertile  mead: 

And  further,  I  could  reap  not,  if  the  seed 
Were  never  planted ;  that  the  autumn  bough 
Would  barren  be,  nor  could  they  but  allow 

Such  days  at  last  to  scanty  want  would  lead! 

But  He  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field 
And  hears  the  hungry  ravens  when  they  cry, 

Has  led  me  safely  down  the  ways  that  shield 
From  bitter  blasts,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky; 

And  song  is  mine :  still  passing  moments  yield 
That  peace  the  gold  of  Ophir  cannot  buy. 
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A  YOUTH  OF  PROMISE. 

He's  such  a  promising  youth — 

Come,  now,  deny  it  who  dare ! — 
None  could  be  more  so;  in  truth, 
He's  such  a  promising  youth, 
It's  his  performance,  forsooth! 

Even  his  creditors  swear, 
He's  s-uch  a  promising  youth ! 
Come,  now,  deny  it  who  dare ! 


BITTER-SWEET. 

Never  yet  has  any  kissed  me — 
But  I've  kissed  him  back  again. 

Were  it  true  all  mouths  have  missed  me, 

Never  yet  has  any  kissed  me, 

Off  life's  stage  they'd  all  have  hissed  me; 
But  the  truth  is — 0  you  men ! — 

Never  yet  has  any  kissed  me — 
But  I've  kissed  him  back  again. 


CAPPING  THE  CLIMAX. 

Was  once  a  gold  miner  out  West; 

With  eagles  he'd  feathered  his  nest; 
But  his  wife,  knowing  that, 
Needs  must  feather  her  hat, 

Which  took  every  pin  he  possessed. 

— Huntly  Gordon. 


THE  THREE  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  THE  COQUETTE. 

Three  very  Weird  and  very  Long-haired  and  certainly  very  Wise  Philosophers 
sat  round  a  Table  in  a  Cafe  one  Evening,  as  was  their  Wont,  and  Quaffed  Ale  the 
while  they  pooh-poohed  Fra  Elburtus  and  handed  G.  Bernard  Pshaw  a  Couple  in 
the  Solar  Plexus  and  coined  Epigrams  on  the  slightest  Provocation. 

When  these  Matters  had  been  properly  Disposed  of,  they  began  a  Discussion  of 
the  Evening's  alloted  Topic,  "The  Coquette,"  upon  Which  they  had,  in  the  Mean- 
time, been  thinking  up  some  Extemporaneous  Gems  of  Thought. 

"A  Coquette,"  said  the  First,  "is  a  Woman  who  Encourages  a  Man." 
"A  Coquette,"  said  the  Second,  "is  a  Woman  who  Discourages  a  Man." 
"A  Coquette,"  said  the  Third,  "is  a  Woman  who  Encourages  a  Man  by  Discour- 
aging him." — Carrington  Grant. 
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THE    HOTEL    ARGONAUT,    S,AN    FRANCISCO 


HE  HOTEL  Argonaut, 
which  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public 
on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  is  a  cara- 
vansary that  already, 
despite  its  short  life, 
has  come  to  fill  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  social  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  city.  Containing  as  it 
does  four  hundred  rooms  and  two  hundred 
baths,  it  is  the  third  largest  hotel  being 
operated  here  at  the  present  time,  and 
every  convenience  known  to  a  modern 
house  of  this  character  is  to  be  found  with- 
in its  walls. 

Its  situation  is  admirable,  being  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  and  readily  reached 
by  all  street  car  lines  either  directly  or 
by  transfer.  Handsome  architecturally, 
this  six-story  structure,  lighted  on  three 
sides,  facing  eighty  feet  on  Fourth  street, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  on  Pio- 
neer place,  and  one  hundred  feet  on  Jessie 
street,  is  particularly  notable,  apart  from 
its  other  advantages,  as  affording  many 
exits  in  the  possible  event  of  fire. 


The  site  of  the  Argonaut  Hotel  marks 
the  location  of  the  old  Society  of  Califor- 
nia Pioneers'  Building,  in  fact  the  new 
structure  is  owned  by  the  society.  The 
Pioneers  number  eight  hundred  members, 
consisting  of  the  sturdy  men  who  settled 
California  in  1849  and  1850,  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

The  entire  ground  floor  of  the  hotel  is 
given  over  to  the  spacious  and  handsome 
lobby — which  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
city — the  offices  of  the  management,  the 
dining  rooms,  buffet,  kitchen,  and  service 
rooms.  There  are  two  entrances  to  this 
main  floor,  the  principal  .entrance  being  on 
Pioneer  Place  and  another  being  on 
Fourth  street. 

Entering  the  lobby,  one  is  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  grand  stairway  of  Alaska 
marble  which  rises  gracefully  directly  op- 
posite. To  the  right  is  the  news-stand,  the 
main  dining  room,  the  two  high-speed  lat- 
est pattern  electric  elevators.  On  the  left 
is  Manager  Edward  Eolkin's  private  office, 
the  office  of  the  public  stenographer,  tele- 
phone booths,  and  the  desks  of  the  clerk 
and  cashier. 
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The  lobby  is  finished  in  Alaska  marble, 
with  great  pillars  of  scagliola.  There  is  a 
general  home-like  atmosphere  to  the  lobby 
despite  its  size,  and  the  divans  and  chairs, 
upholstered  in  Spanish  leather,  look  quite 
as  comfortable  as  they  really  are.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  hotel  is  the  ladies' 
writing  room,  which  is  located  on  the  mez- 
zanine floor  overlooking  the  lobby. 

The  kitchen  is  arranged  after  the  plans 
of  Steward  W.  B.  James,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  convenient  in  the  city.  It 
is  forty  by  seventy-five  feet  and  has  a 
twenty-four  foot  ceiling.  The  light  and 
ventilation  is  excellent.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  22  foot  oil  burning  wrought  iron  range. 
The  coffee  urns  are  of  the  latest  design  of 
Home  Comfort  make.  The  cold  storage 
plant  was  built  to  order,  and  embodies  all 
the  latest  ideas  in  refrigeration.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  ice  plant  is  six  tons  per  day. 

The  Argonaut  Hotel  Company,  which 
operates  the  caravansary,  is  incorporated 
for  $150,000,  with  the  following  as  offi- 
cers: Edward  Rolkin,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager ;  Edward  A.  Keil,  vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur  M.  Sharp,  Frank  E.  Howe; 
J.  F.  Riley,  attorney.  Edward  Eolkin  is 


both  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  hotel 
world  for  the  successes  that  have  been  his. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  Mr.  Rolkin 
owned  twenty-six  hotels  and  rooming 
houses,  being  known  generally -by  the  so- 
briquet of  the  "Rooming  House  King." 
He  now  controls  the  following  hotels  in 
San  Francisco  in  addition  to  the  .Argo- 
naut :  Winchester,  Central,  Overland,  Den- 
ver and  Irwin.  His  geniality  has  made 
him  many  friends,  and  he  is  prominent  as 
a  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Hotel 
Men's  Association.  Gus.  C.  Larm,  the  as- 
sistant manager,  who  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  hotel  business  also,  is  a 
man  of  energy  and  ability,  and  to  his  ef- 
forts the  Argonaut  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  hotel  has 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time  come  to  hold 
the  position  it  does  in  the  local  hotel  world. 
The  handsomely  appointed  rooms,  the  fine 
cuisine,  and  the  other  distinctive  features 
are  all  factors,  but  particularly  the  perfect 
service,  rendered  possible  by  the  constant 
attention  of  the  gentlemen  in  charge,  has 
served  to  give  the  hotel  its  enviable  stand- 
ing. 


Hotel  Argonaut 


Everything  newly  furnished,  up-to-date  and  fir&-class. 
Suite  and  single  rooms  with  bath  and  telephone  in  every 
room.  4th  Street  near  Market,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Pearline 

i 

—especially  adapted 

to  washing 

Ducks 

Linens 

Piques 

Lawns 

Madras      ^ 

Batistes 

Percales 

Cheviots 

Ginghams 

Organdies 

and  all  other 

Wash  Fabrics. 


SUMMER  EXERCISE 
requires  frequent  washing  of 
many  gowns  —  Don't  wear 
them  out  by  destructive  rub= 
bing  with  soap  and  wash- 
board. 

ftarlme 

does  more  than  soap  can  do 
-WITHOUT  RUBBING. 
That's  why  the  most  delicate 
wash  fabrics  last  twice  as  long 
when 


oes 


THE  ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  SERV- 
ICE AND  DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY 
TO  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE  ENTIRE 
4  N  A  V  Y 


MAILED  TO 
ANY  AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE  UNITED 
STATES  OR 
TO  ANY  SHIP 
INTHENAVY 
FOR  $1.50  PER 
Y  E  A  R 


An    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine    written    and    published    by    men    in    the    U.   S.    Navy 

YOU  are  interested  in  our  great  American  Navy;  all  Loyal  Americans  are,  but  you  do  not  get  the 
inside  news— the  real  facts  about   the   life   aboard  ship.      You  do  not  get  close  enougn^o 


. 

Vessels  each  month.  You  may  know  what  their  crews  are  doing — what  they 
are  seeing.  You  may  follow  the  great  fleets  around  the  world.  You_  may 
read  Naval  news  written  by  Naval  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing. 
In  short,  you  may  be  on  the  inside  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  great 
battleships  and  the  men  who  run  them,  by  reading  the  navy  magazine, 
"Our  Navy."  Published  monthly  at  the  Naval  Training  Station,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

The  Advertising  Medium  that  reaches  the  Navy 

3^333335^55!$^^^ 
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Try    It   On 

LOBSTER 


i 

f;  All  varieties  of 

FISH,  are  de- 
liciously  sea- 
soned   and    made 
more  appetizing  with 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Gravies,  Game,  Chafing 
Cooking  and  Salad  Dressings  are  greatly  improved  by  its  use. 


Dish 


For  Four  Generations  It  Has  Stood  Unrivaled  as  a  Seasoning 


Return  Substitutes. 


JOHN   DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,   New  York 


Eucalyptus 
A  one  year  old  tree 


Agents  Wanted 

Eucalyptus  land  sells.  It 
sells  fasli  when  presented 
properly.  We  instruct  our 
agents  how  to  do  it.  We 
want  agents  and  organizers 
in  all  parts  ot  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Write 
today. 

E.  U.  Calyptus 

Care  Overland  Monthly, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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It's 

Hawaiian 


American  women  are  just  finding  out  that  they  may  serve  on  their  tables 
ANY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR  a  tropical  fruit  in  its  fullest  perfection— 

HawaiianPineapple 

Hawaii  is  the  world's  pineapple  garden.  The  fruit  grown  there  has  a  size, 
tenderness  and  flavor  which  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  This  luscious  pine- 
apple is  canned  in  Hawaii  by  the  most  approved  sanitary  methods  and  sent  to 
our  home  tables  in  its  full  deliciousness.  Send  for  booklet. 

HAWAIIAN    PINEAPPLE    GROWERS*  ASSOCIATION,    Tribune   Building,   New  York 
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THE  LATE  PETER  F.  COLLIER 

Founder  and  head  of  Collier's  Weekly  and  the  great  publishing  house 
which   bears   his    name    was    a    firm    believer    in    Life    Insurance. 


HIS  CONFIDENCE  IN 


The  Prudential 

WAS  SHOWN  BY  HIS  VOLUNTARY  AND  UNSOLICITED  SELECTION  OF  THIS  COMPANY. 
The  following  letter  from  his  son  and  executor,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  shows  the  wisdom  of  his  choice; 

Office  of  Collier's  Weekly, 

New  York,  May  4,  1909. 
Hon.  John  F.  Dryden,  President, 

The  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you,  and  through  you  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  for  the 
very  prompt  receipt  of  checks  for  $50,000  in  full 
cash  settlement  of  claim  on  the  life  of  my  father, 
Peter  Fenelon  Collier,  who  demomstrated  his  belief  in 
Life  Insurance  in  The  Prudential  by  carrying  policies 
in  your  Company  for  several  years. 

Proofs  were  completed  and  checks  delivered 
the  same  day  and  your  Company  did  everything  possible 
to  effect  a  quick  payment  of  claim. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 


The  Prudential  pays  claims  small  or  large 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  satis- 
factory proofs  of  death. 

Total  Payments  to  Policyholders  Since  Or- 
ganization, Plus  Amount  Held  at  Interest 
to  Their  Credit,  Over  313  Million  Dollars ! 


The   Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  a*  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Write  for  Information  of  New  Low  Cost  Policy.     Dept  ,21 
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The   Vacation   Question 


Where  are  you  going  this  Summer? 


Yosemite 


Tahoe 


Shafta 


High  Sierra 


Monterey  Bay 


Resorts 


Our  outing  library  will  help  you  decide. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  and  send  you  a 
set  of  the  outing  library  on  application  to  Dept.  Ads'n. 
Room  948  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Southern -Pacific 
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The  Chief  of  the  Tribe  of 
the  Ghourki 


Wants  to  send  you  that  peculiar  little  brown 
book  called  The  Ghourki  for  at  least  one 
year.  Twenty-five  cents  Is  all  he  asks,  and 
If  you  don't  like  the  magazine,  you  won't  be 
out  much. 

The  Ghourki  is  published  twelve  times  a 
year  in  the  Chief's  own  print  shop,  and  it 
contains  the  sayings  of  the  Chief  and  some 
others. 

Moocha  Saba,  one  of  the  Chief's  satelites, 
says: 

"I'd  rather  go  to  church  than  to  go  to 
Hell,  but  I  don't  have  to  go  either  place." 

He  says  lots  more  things,  a  good  many  of 
which  are  printed  in  The  Ghourki.  Remem- 
ber, 25  cents  will  do  the  work.  It's  worth 
the  price  to  be  in  good  company. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  TRIBE 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago,  111 


A   Skin    of    Beauty    is   a   Joy    Forever. 
DR.  T.    FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes    Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
nes detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  61 
years;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  n  o 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's  Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous   Hair.    Price   $1    by   mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,   Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New    York    City. 


3  GOLD  MEDALS 
LEWIS  a  CLARK  , 
EXPOSITION. 
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Sixes  Surpass  All  Other  Types 

Tallow  candles,  coal  oil  lamps,  gas,  electricity  —  four  stages  of  progress  in  the  world's  ligt 
problem. 

One,  two,  four,  and  six  cylinders — relative  stages  of  progress  in  the  perfection  of  the  automo 

Tallow  candles  gave  light.  Coal  oil  lamps  more  light.  Gas  still  more  light.  And  electr 
surpasses  them  all,  giving  most  light  and  avoiding  all  the  inconveniences  and  all  the  unsanitary  condil 
of  candles,  oil  and  gas. 

One-cylinder  cars  were  a  success.  Twos  were  better.  Fours  still  better.  But  it  remained 
the  six-cylinder  car  to  surpass  them  all,  overcoming  all  their  faults  and  giving  to  the  automobile  a  i 
and  probably  an  ultimate  perfection. 

This  perfection  commands  every  phase  of  motoring — Quietness,  Sweet-running,  Comfort  to 
sengers,  Slow  work  on  high  in  congested  quarters,  Range  of  speed  on  high  without  gear-shifting,  At 
to  take  hills  on  high  where  fours  drop  back  to  second  and  first,  Economy  of  operation,  and  Long* 
of  car;  and  gives  the  Six  owner  the  satisfaction  that  his  car  represents  the  utmost  achievement  in  a 
mobile  designing  and  manufacturing. 

These  points  of  superiority  should  characterize  every  six-cylinder  car  on  the  market.  They 
characterize  the 


Wl 


and  we  are  prepared  to  show  you,  in  the  car  itself,  how  surprisingly  convincing  Winton  Six  superic 
has  become. 

The  self-starter  is  a  Winton  feature,  exclusively.  Not  to  be  found  on  any  other  car  of  any  t 
Motor  starts  from  the  seat  without  cranking.  Winton  Six  owners  declare  this  feature  the  most  valu 
automobile  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Every  man  who  recognizes  the  superiority  of  electric  lighting  over  candles,  oil  and  gas,  will  c 
as  rapidly  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  Winton  Six  over  other  types  when  he  rides  in  this  car. 

And  the  price  is  right.  The  48  horse-power  Winton  Six  sells  at  $3000.  That's  at  least  $1  < 
less  than  the  same  horse-power  will  cost  you  in  the  best  known  fours — the  gas-light  type  in  m 
car  progress. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  our  interesting  and  factful  literature.     Mail  it  now. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Member  A.  L.  A.  M.,  CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

tyinton  Branch  Houses   (owned  and  operated   by   the   company)    in    New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chi 

Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,  64  Berea  Road,   Cleveland,   O.   Please  send  Winton   Six 
literature  to 


WHEN  YOU    . 

,  "APPROACH  A     , 

MAN  UPON  WHOM 
YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  AN 
IMPRESSION  YOU  DON  YOUR 
GLAD   RAGS" 


WHEN  YOU  WISH  A  GOOD 
RECEPTION    FOR  YOUR 
'PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AS 

PARTICULAR   ABOUT   ITS 

RAIMENT 


THIS  MEANS  GOOD  DESIGNS, 
GOOD  CUTS, GOOD  PRINTING, 
ON  GOOD  PAPER  WITH 
GOOD  INK  AND  ALL  IN          i 
GOOD  TASTE 


WEDOTHATKIND 


EMRAVIM6PRINTIM 
COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

CLARK 

ENGRAVING&PRINTINGCO. 

i  •  i  ====njip=  i  •  i 

DESIGNS  f  PRINTS 

CUTS     -     j 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 

k  MILWAUKEE  \ 


For  stout  folks  and  other 
sufferers  from  heat  rashes, 
chafmgs,  summer  eczemas, 
itchings  and  irritations  is 
found  in  warm  baths  with 
Cuticura  Soap  and  soothing 
applications  of  Cuticura 
Ointment.  These  pure, 
sweet  and  gentle  emollients 
have  no  rivals  worth  men- 
tioning for  preserving,  puri- 
fying and  beautifying  the 
skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands  of 
infants,  children  and  adults. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  10,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  Australia.  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India, 
B  K  Paul/Calcutta;  China,  HonK  Konpr  Drug  Co.; 
Japan  Maruya.  Ltd.,  Toklo;  Russia.  Ferrein  <Apte- 
ka),  Moscow:  So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd..  Cape  Town, 
etc.:  U.  S.  A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole 
Props. ,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

GS~  Post-free,  Cuticura  Book,  an  authority  on 
the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 
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Prepare  Now  For  Your  Eastern  Trip 


over  the 


SUNSET     ROUTE 


LOW  RATES 


for  round  trip  tickets 


IN^EFFECT  RATES 

New  York    -    -    -  $108.50 

Washington       -    -  107.5v 

July %1  to  7  inc.                                                          Boston      ....  110.50 

August  9«to  13  inc.                                               New  Orleans     -    -  67.50 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15  inc.                           Chicago    -    -    -    -  72.50 


Many  more  rates  on  application. 

Choice    of    routes  —  Stopovers 

and  long  time  limits. 


Ask  about  our  personally  concluded  excursion 
parties  leaving  for  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


HIGH  CLASS  EQUIPMENT-OIL  BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES 
DINING-OBSERVATION-AND  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE 

Southern  Pacific 
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These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  bydaitsatthesides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten 
ing  to  the  beltin  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
lodate  the  dress  sleeve 
underneath  without 
mussing  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
forabathingcap;the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro 
lectors  require  5}^ 
yds.  of  36-in.  material 
and  %  yd.forthecap 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  thispremiumof- 
fer,  given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
TALK.  Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
page,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated HomeM  ag- 
zine.  ^  Witmark's 
latest  music  com- 
positions areprint- 
ed  each  month; 
latest  New  York 
&  Paris  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest,  Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers and  other 
valuable  items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712, 150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS  gfr 

give   just  as  free   play  to  your     ^^B^r 

shoulders     and     unhampered 

freedom  to  your  body  as  if 

you    had    no    suspenders    on. 

Due  to  the  sliding  action 

of  cord  in  the  back.    The 

only  suspender  that  gives 

you    unfailing    comfort. 

And    besides    comfort, 
President    Suspenders   give 
you  greatest   durability  —  they 
are  the  most  economic   sus- 
penders   you    can   buy  — 
because    of   high   quality 
workmanship    and   excel- 
lence    of    material.       Every 
pair    unconditionally    guar- 
anteed. 

All  dealers  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  Light,  Medium  and 
Heavy  weights  in  regular  and 
extra  lengths — also  youth's 
size.  If  not,  we  will  supply  you 
upon  receipt  of  50  cents.  State 
color  and  length  desired. 

THEC.A.EDGARTONMFG.CO. 

714      MAIN  STREET,      SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


F.     MARRIOTT,     Publisher 

A  Journal  for  the  Cultured 
Oldest  and  Brightest  Week- 
ly Newspaper  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  10  Cents  Per  Copy 
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Ocean  Shore 


5 


0 


The  gamest,  most  courageous  cor- 
poration in  the  State  of  California  is 
the  Ocean  Shore  R.  R.  Co.  The 
coteries  of  local  capitalists  in  this 
company  started  out  under  favorable 
conditions  to  build  this  road,  and  they 
are  making  good,  though,  if  it  takes 
their  private  fortunes.  This  insures 
the  interest  being  paid  and  'Ocean 
Shore  Bonds  will  soon  be  hard  to  buy 
under  their  face  value.  Ocean  Shore 
Bonds  are  a  splendid  investment,  es- 
pecially at  the  price  I  am  asking — 
yielding  nearly  eight  per  cent.  Think 
of  it — eight  per  cent  on  a  first  mort- 
gage gilt-edge  Railway  Bond,  backed 
with  $3  of  sound  security  for  every 
dollar  you  invest.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  within  two  months  Ocean 
Shore  'Bonds  will  sell  for  more  than 
I  am  asking  to-day — much  more — for 
they  are  getting  mighty  scarce  at 
low  prices.  -  Large  investors  are 
quietly  buying  them  up,  and  small 
investors  should  buy  all  they  can 
get  and  buy  them  mighty  quick.  I 
can  supply  $1000  Ocean  Shore  Bonds 
for  $645;  $100  bonds  at  $65  each.  These 
bonds  are  not  taxable  or  assessable. 
They  are  absolutely ^good,  safe,  relia- 
ble and  very  profitable,  and  those  who 
buy  them  now  will  make  a  big  profit 
in  a  short  time,  without  taking  any 
chances  whatever. 


E,  F,  WAYLAND  &  GO, 

474  Monadnock  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


A    PORTFOLIO      OF      FAMOUS 


California 
Bungalows 


1 


POST 
PAID 


Complete  Floor  Plans  With  Every  Pidure 

This  is  the  most  unique  collection  of  these  famous 
California  bungalows  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
They  are  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  prospective 
home  builder.  The  series  contains  pictures  and 
complete  floor  plans  of  the  very  bungalows  that 
have  made  Southern  California  famous  for  its  beau- 
tiful architecture.  These  bungalows  are  moderate 
in  cost  and  are  the  ideal  home  for  any  climate. 

Full  description  and  approximate  cost  accompanies 
each  plan.  Write  today.  The  complete  portfolio 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Complete  working  plans,  bills  of  material, 

etc.,  for  any  bungalow  shown  may  be  had 

at  nominal  cost . 

B.   M.  MORRIS,    Architect 

609  Crosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GROUND  FLOOR 

INVESTMENTS 
IN  MINING 


"The  Coeur  d'Alenes"  have  produced  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years — and  made  a  score 
of  millionaires  out  of  daily  toilers. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  district,  we  can  put  you  in  right.  We 
know  the  prospect  of  success  in  almost  every 
developing  property.  Any  bank  in  this  city 
will  tell  you  about  our  ability  and  commercial 
integrity. 

Use  a  fc-cent  stamp;  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  you  desire  to  invest,  and  we  will 
make  suggestions — cheerfully  and  honestly. 


The  Western  Investment  Co. 

WALLACE,    IDAHO. 
Otto  A.  Olsson,   Manager. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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WING  PIANOS 


Ask  a  Hearing 

and  -  -  -  Nothing  More  ! 

YOURSELF  AND  YOUR   FRIENDS 
THE   JUDGE   AND  JURY 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  MUSICAL,  the  Wing  Piano  will  be  sent 
llrf  to  you  on  trial  without  the  payment  of  even  one  dollar.  We  deliber- 
tely  claim  that  the  21  largest  styles  of  Wing  Pianos  have  the  most 
riajestic  tone  under  heavy  playing  and  the  sweetest  tone  under  light  play- 
ig.  of  any  upright  pianos  whatever,  irrespective  of  the  price  or  maker. 

We  would  not  (and  ctould  not  if  we  would)  thus  address  millions  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
eaders  in  the  U.  S.,  spend  thousands  in  magazines  publishing  such  a  challenge,  and  more  thousands  in  R.  R. 
reights,  if  we  were  wrong  in  our  statements  or  over-conceited  about  the  tone  quality  of  the  Wing  Piano. 

For  we  are  neither  young  nor  trifling.  We  have  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  piano  business,  and 
uring  all  of  forty  years  have  been  scientifically  studying  tone  and  durability  in  preference  to  dollar  making. 
?his  is  the  reason  why  the  Wing  Pianos  ring  with  music. 

The  forty  years'  business  experience  has  also  taught  us  to  weigh  our  WORDS  carefully  whether  printed 
r  spoken.  Our  WORD,  black  on  white  and  over  our  name  (which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this  notice), 
>  that  the  Wing  Piano  is  the  sweetest  of  all  in  tone. 

Our  commercial  standing  and  references  will  guarantee  you  that  our  WORD  is  good  and  contract  gilt-edged. 
""he  publishers  of  any  prominent  magazine  will  also  tell  you  this.  Read  this  f  xact  copy  of  one  of  our  trial  blanks: 


TRIAL  BLANK 


WING  &  SON.  New  Yo-k.  Wood Style 

Gentlemen—You  may  ship  me  on  trial  one  Wing  Piano  of  the  above  style  with  stool  and  scarf, 

to  this  address:  Town State with  freight  from  New  York  prepaid  in  advance,  and 

send  me  an  order  to  get  it  from  the  railroad  depot,  ON  TRIAL  ONLY.  THERE  IS  NO  AGREE- 
MENT BY  ME  TO  PURCHASE  THIS  PIANO,  but  I  will  allow  it  to  remain  in  my  home  on  trial  for 
twenty  days,  and  if  it  proves  satisfactory  and  I  conclude  to  purchase  it,  I  will  make  an  agree- 
ment with  you  to  pay  you  $ in  the  following  way: The  piano  to  become 

my  property  upon  completion  of  full  payment  as  above. 

If,  however,  the  piano  does  not  prove  satisfactory.  I  will  return  it  to  the  railroad  depot. 
I  am  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  keep  this  piano.  In  all  respects  the  conditions  are  to  be  the 
same  as  if  I  were  examining  it  in  your  wareroom.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  to  be 
AT  NO  EXPENSE  WHATEVER  FOR  FREIGHTS  COMING  OR  GOING. 

Yours  respectfully 


We  Refuse  to  Sell  Through  Dealers 

Their  profits  would  double  the  price  of  the 
ING  PIANO.  Buy  without  the  dealers'  profits! 

You  Save  From  $75  to  $?00 

hen  you  buy  a  WING  PIANO;  for  you  buy  direct-- 
bsolutely.  You  pay  the  cost  of  building  it  with 
nly  one  moderate  profit  added. 
With  railroads  everywhere,  and  business  of  all 
inds  done  by  mail,  the  piano  dealer  or  agent  is 
ow  unnecessary.  As  the  cheap  kinds  cost  less  than 
alf,  the  dealers  ''talk  up11  and  push  the  cheap 
ianos— but  often  call  them  high  grade. 

You  Need  these  Books— They  are  FREE 

We  send  two  good  books,  ''The  Book  of  Complete 
nformation  About  Pianos ''  is  a  Complete  Reference 
;ook  on  the  Piano.  Technical  Descriptions  — Illus- 
rates  how  all  pianos  are  made—With  large  litho- 
iraphed  pictures  of  1908  models  of  WING  PIANOS  — 
lifference  between  excellent  materials  and  labor 
.ndrcheap  substitutes— Reveals  agents'  methods, 
itc;  A  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  162. pages. 

THE  WING  PIANO  is  broadly  guaranteed  In 
writing  for  12  years. 

365-378  W.  13fh  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Write  for  the  books  and  Wing  Catalogue  at  / 
once,  or  fill  in  the  coupon.   Cut  or  >' 
tear  it  out  and  mail  to  us  now  while  / 
you  think  of  it  (and  while  you  have  / 
the  coupon.)   You  will  be  und*  r  no  / 
obligations  whatever.  '  / ^  WING 

mu   T  /•$  &  SON 

The  Instrumental  Attachment    /A 

/  ^ 

is  added  to  certain  styles  when  f 
ordered. ,  It  produces  almost  to  /  -^ 
perfection  the  tones  of  the   '  v° 
Harp,  Zither.  Banjo,  Guitar  /," 


365-378 
W.  13th  St. 
New  York 


andMandolin.  It  saves  wear 

the  Piano.   The  usual 
playing  of  the  keys 
operates  the  Instru-  ' 
mental  Attachment.  /^ 

Easy  t^* 

Payments  /$ 

Accepted 

and  old  pianos'-, 
and    organs      • 
taken    in        ' 
part   ex-    '/ 
change .      • 


Send   to    the 
name  and  address 


f  A 
/$ 


"Book   of    Complete 
Information  about  Pi- 
anog->  »Story  Book,<  and 

catalogue,  without  any  cost 
of  obligation  on  my  part. 


/$ 
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The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger 

An  Indispensable  Device  for  the  Up-to-Date  Traveler  on  Land  or  Sea 


Have  you  been 
bothered  while 
journeying  on 
steamship  o  r 
Pullman  by  the 
fad:  that  you 
have  had  no 
place  in  which 
to  properly 
hang  your  gar- 
ments on  retir- 
ing? 


Have  you 
found  your 
clothing  on 
awakening  in 
the  morning  in 
complete  dis- 
order, and  full 
of  creases,  mis- 
shapen gener- 
ally, and  in  a 
very  untidy 
condition? 


If  you   have  traveled  to  any  degree  whatever,  we  know  the  answer.    YOU  HAVE ! 


This  unique  traveling  device  solves  the  problem.  It  brings  comfort  to  you, 
tidiness  to  your  clothes,  and  evenness  to  your  temper. 


Occupies  but  1-2x3  inches  in  your  valise  when  not  in  use. 
Occupies  but  1  inch  between  curtains  and  berth  when  in  position. 


50  CENTS  THE  PRICE,  POSTPAID 

The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment    Hanger  Company 

Room  16,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Surprise  Sudion  Sweeper 

PATENTED  FEB.  4,  1908 

Price  $12.50.    Operated  by  Hand 


Large  sale  Ea£t.  No  exertion.  No  fatigue. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  child.  Is  portable.  Weighs 
only  5  pounds.  Does  the  work  of  Electric 
Sweeper  at  no  co£t  for  operation.  By  express 
prepaid.  Ju£t  introduced  Wesl;. 


Agents  wanted  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia,    Montana,      Idaho,      Utah,      Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,    Wyoming. 
Send  for  Advertising   Matter. 


Pacific  Utilities  Company 

Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco 


Controlling  Exclusive  Rights  for  Above  Mentioned 
States  and  Territories. 


Branch  Office,  542  So.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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SCENE  IN  A  RAISIN   PACKING  HOUSE. 

FRESNO 

The     Geographical     Center     of     California, 
Offers  Golden  Opportunities  for  Homeseekers 


Everything    grows;    irrigation    (crop    insurance),  costs  only  62%  cents  per  acre. 
$31,000,000.— Produced  in  Fresno  last  year.  That  means  over  $600  per  capita;  INVESTIGATE. 
Unparalleled  chances  for  men  of  large  and  small  means. 
Women    and   girls   earn   large   wages. 

Pleasant  employment  during  the  raisin  and  fruit  packing  season. 

For    full    information    and    literature    address  FRESNO   CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE,   or  any 
of  the  following  firms: 


Jonsen    &    Henderson,    Real    Estate,    31-32 

Fiske  Building. 

Fresno  Realty  Syndicate,  Forsythe   Bldg. 
Shepherd   &  Teague    (Real    Estate). 
Pierce  <$.  Anderson   (Real  Estate),  1152  J  St. 

Fresno. 
Pearson's  Realty  Exchange,  1944  Tulare  St., 

Fresno. 
Laguna   Lands,   Ltd.,  Laton,  Cal. 


Fresno   Consolidated   Canals,    Fresno,   Cal. 

Frank  H.  Short,  Attorney-at-Law. 

Fresno  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  Inc.,  McKel- 

vey   &    Carver,    Mgrs.  1036  J  Street,   Fresno. 
Kittrell   &  Willes,    Real    Estate. 
S.   C.    Lenhart,   1144  J   St.,   Fresno. 
San   Joaquin  Abstract  Company,   1156  J   St. 
Fresno    County    Abstract    Company,    1459    K    St., 

Fresno. 
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Wonderful  for  Dusting; 
It  Polishes,  Cleans  and   Disinfects 
All  at  the  Same  Time. 

Sold    Everywhere   in    25c.,    SOc.   and   $1.OO    Bottler. 


Visitors 
may  view  its 
grandeurs 

Winter 
Summer 


First-class  hotel  service  at  El  Portal  and  in 
Tosemite.  Roads  and  trails  open  to  points  of 
interest.  Only  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco.  Daily  train  service 
to  El  Portal,  at  the  park  line;  thence  three 
hours  by  stage  coach,  taking  in  many  points 
of  interest  on  the  way,  including  General  View, 
El  Capitan,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  etc.  For  tickets 
and  connections,  or  stop-over  privileges  at 
Merced,  see  agent  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

O.  W.  LEHMER,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Merced,  Cal. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  SGCIETY 

(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings   Banks   of 

San  Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000,000.00 

Reserve    and    Contingent   Funds $1,479,043.00 

Deposits    $35,079,498.53 

Total    Assets $37,661,836.70 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin 
by  Express. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  7  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  viee- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assist- 
ant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mul- 
ler;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhardt,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  street.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Clem- 
ent street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 


DOWN 1O%    PER.    MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  price  ?  Pay  for  it  by  the 
Lyon  Method.  Lyon's  prices  are  fully  20  %  lower  than  any  others.  Lyon's  Diamonds 
are  guaranteed  perfect  blue- white,  imported  in  the  rough,  cut  and  polished  here  to 
save  import  duties  and  middlemen's  profits.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies  each 
Diamond.  You  have  the  option  for  exchange  at  any  time  at  full  purchase  price.  All 
goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10%  discount  for  cash.  Send  now— today — 
for  our  catalogue  No.  9,  splendidly  illustrated.  Established  1 843. 

J.  M.  LYON  (SL  CO.       71-73  Nassau  St.,  New  YorK 


X  1162 


2158      $30.  2306 
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SUMMER      RESORTS 


AMERICA'S    GREATEST    HEALTH    AND 
PLEASURE    RESORT 

Positive  cure  for  rheumatism  and  stomach 
trouble.  Table  first  class.  The  roads  have 
been  put  in  excellent  shape  for  staging  and 
autos.  Rates,  $12  to  $14  per  week.  Baths  free 
to  guests.  For  further  particulars  address  R. 
H.  CURRY,  Proprietor,  The  Geysers,  California. 

Notice — All  guests  remaining  two  weeks  and 
under  four  will  be  refunded  their  fare  one  way, 
and  guests  remaining  four  weeks  and  longer 
will  be  refunded  round  trip  fare  from  San 
Francisco. 


Lake  County 


Take  a  trip  to  Lake  County  by  Spiers'  livery 
Calistoga  stage  line,  over  the  best  mountain 
road  in  California.  Grand  scenery,  easy  car- 
riages, careful  drivers.  Round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Harbin  Springs,  Anderson  and 
Mira  Vista  Springs,  $7.  To  Adams,  Bonanza, 
Siegler's.  Hoberg's,  Howard,  Astorg,  and  Glen- 
brook,  $9.  Stages  leave  Calistoga  11.30  a.  m., 
Sundays  excepted.  Half  hour  for  lunch  at 
Calistoga.  Fifty  pounds  baggage  allowed. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Southern  Pacific  office. 


Santa  Cruz 


Welcomes  automobilists  and  excursionists 
and  those  seeking  recreation  for  their  summer 
vacations.  Band  concerts,  dancing,  bathing  and 
boating  every  afternoon  and  evening. 

Grand  opening  of  the  Casino  Saturday  night, 
June  5th. 


Campers    to   Yosemite  Valley 

can  be  supplied  with  tents,  complete  camping 
outfits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  Store.  Parties  outfitted  for 
High  Sierra  trips.  Rates  reasonable.  Nelson 
L.  Salter,  Proprietor. 


Tallac 

and 

Brockway 


June    Fishing    Always    Best. 
Remarkably  Warm   June  Weather. 

The  resorts  that  have  made  Lake  Tahoe  fam- 
ous for  its  tishing  and  scenery. 

Brockway  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  al- 
ways famous  for  its  fishing,  and  having  the  only 
hot  springs,  which  are  a  wonder  in  themselves 
and  the  curative  properties  of  the  waters. 

Tallac,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  is 
noted  for  its  natural  advantages  and  location. 

Surrounded  by  innumerable  small  lakes  and 
streams  stocked  with  several  varieties  of  trout 
make  it  the  delight  of  the  rod  fishermen.  All 
within  easy  walking,  riding  or  driving  distance. 

Hotel  and  cottages  steam  heated  and  electric 
lights;  boats,  launches  and  livery  under  hotel 
management.  Our  specialty — Finest  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter. 

Information  Peck-Judah  Company,  789  Mar- 
ket, Southern  Pacific  Information  Bureau,  Law- 
rence &  Comstock.  Tallac  and  Brockway. 


Mark  West  Warm  Springs 

SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Only  3%  hours  from  San  Francisco  and  but 
7  miles'  staging.  Meet  trains  of  N.  W.  Pacific 
at  Fulton  both  morning  and  evening.  Round 
trip  only  $3.75.  Now  owned  and  conducted  by 
J.  F.  Mulgrew,  for  the  past  13  years  at  Skaggs 
Springs,  who  refers,  with  confidence,  to  any  one 
of  his  guests  of  the  past.  Nine  mineral  springs, 
superb  boating  and  swimming;  famous  wild 
grape  vine  arbors — one  50  by  170  feet,  covering 
hotel  veranda  and  driveway.  "The  prettiest 
place  m  California"  is  the  verdict  of  thousands. 
Can  now  accommodate  200.  Fine  table.  My  own 
dairy  and  garden.  All  amusements.  Fine  trout 
streams.  Rates,  $2  a  day,  or  $12  a  week.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  MULGREW,  Fulton,  Cal. 


Castle  Crags  Farm 

Shasta    County,    California. 

A  LOG  CABIN  COLONY.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Crags  and  adjacent  to  Mount  Shasta.  Whole- 
some home  cooking,  hot  and  cold  water,  shower 
baths  in  every  cabin.  New  assembly  hall.  Fine 
fishing  and  hunting.  Under  the  management 
of  MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS,  formerly  of  Hotel 
Cecil.  San  Francisco. 

For  rates  and  reservations,  address  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris at  Hotel  Victoria,  San  Francisco. 


Point  Arena  Hot  Springs 

Hot  sulphur  baths;  swimming,  bowling,  cro- 
quet, billiards,  fine  fishing  on  the  Garcia  river, 
which  flows  past  the  hotel.  Good  deer  hunting; 
large  hall  provided  with  Angelus  and  piano  for 
dancing  and  other  amusements.  Rates  $10  per 
week.  Round  trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco. 
$10. 

McCALLUM  BROS.,  Managers,  Point  Arena, 
Mendocino  County,  California. 
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We  extend  an  invitation  to  strangers  visiting 
San  Francisco  to  call  and  see  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  Chinese  Bazar  in  the  world. 
We  carry  the  most  beautiful  stock  of  Oriental 
Art  Goods  ever  Imported  from  the  Far  East. 

Sing  Chong  Company 

601-603-605-607-609-611     Dupont    St., 

San    Francisco. 


Blight's  Disease 

Let  there  be  no  evasion — we  mean  chronic 
and  supposed  incurable  cases  involving  dropsy, 
albumen  and  casts.  They  are  curable  in  a  great 
majority  of  all  cases. 

Let  us  cite  a  typical  case — that  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Nitsckke,  of  1246  Spaight  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
There  had  been  eight  physicians  on  this  case  and 
it  got  so  extreme  that  he  finally  had  one  of  the 
last  symptoms;  namely,  failing  eye-sight.  In 
January,  1907,  the  doctors  admitted  that  nothing 
further  could  be  done,  and  they  sent  him  to 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  He  continued  to  get 
worse,  the  dropsy  finally  reaching  the  stomach, 
heart  and  lungs.  At  on'e  time  tests  showed  albu- 
men as  high  as  75  per  cent. 

He  learned  of  Fulton's  Renal  Compound  and 
began  to  take  it  July  3d.  Dropsy  began  slowly 
to  decline  and  the  albumen  dropped  to  forty, 
then  to  twenty,  then  to  ten,  and  finally  to  two 
per  cent  in  May,  1908. 

The  patient  is  now  back  to  his  employment 
and  is  devoting  full  time  to  his  business. 

Patients  desiring  to  know  more  of  this  treat- 
ment can  get  full  literature  by  writing  to  the 
John  J.  Fulton  Company,  242  First  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

We  desire  every  patient  to  write  us  who  is 
not  noting  the  usual  improvement  by  the  third 
week. 


HOTEL  RAFAEL 


J.  H.  HOLMES 

Of  the  famous  Hotel  Green, 

Pasadena,  Proprietor, 


Within  easy 
access  of 
San  Francisco 


A  HOTEL  for  Tourists,  Travelers 
and  those  desiring  homes  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings.  High  Standard, 
splendid  service  and  exquisite  cui- 
sine, the  Hotel  Rafael  will  be 
managed  with  the  same  care  as  the 
Hotel  Green  and  under  Mr.  Holmes' 
management  the  Hotel  Green  is 
the  leading  [hotel  in  the  Southland. 


SAN  RAFAEL,  California 


Hotel  Cumberland 


NEW  YORK 


BROADWAY  AT  54TH  STREET 

Near  50th  Street 
Subway  and  53d 
St.  Elevated  and 
accessible  to  all 
surface  lines. 


Near  Theatres, 
Shops  and 
Central   Park 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly       First 

Class.       Rates 

Reasonable 

$2.50  with  bath, 
and  up 

All      Hardwood 

floors  and  Oriental 

Rugs. 

Ten    minutes 
walk  to  20 
Theatres 


Excellent   Restaiir- 

ant.       Prices 

Moderate 


Send  for  'Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
R.  J.  BINGHAM,  Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 
Only  New  York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout. 
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San     Rafael,    California 


SAN  RAFAEL  FROM  THE  FOOTHILLS 


A  SUBURBAN  CITY  OF  HOMES,  SURROUNDED  BY  SCENIC  BEAUTIES,  WITH  CLIMATE 
UNSURPASSED,  BEST  OF  MOUNTAIN  WATER,  PERFECT  SEWER  SYSTEM,  RAfL  AND 
WATER  COMMUNICATION  WITH  OUTSIDE  WORLD,  FINE  CHURCHES,  BEST  OF 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES,  ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES,  FINE  STREETS,  ABUND- 
ANCE OF  TREES  AND  FLOWERS.  A  FAVORITE  RESORT  FOR  A  TEMPORARY  OR  PER- 
MANENT HOME.  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Whlteley  &  Norton  (Real  Estate),  San  Rafael. 
C.  F.  Mockler  (Real  Estate),  San  Rafael. 
George  D.  Shearer  (Real   Estate),  San   Rafael. 
W.  L.  Courtrlght  (Real  Estate),  San  Rafael. 
Marln   County  Abstract  Company,  San    Rafael. 


Hitchcock     Military     Academy. 

Tamalpais    Military   Academy. 

Dominican   College. 

Hotel   Rafael. 

Charles  &  Co.    (Dry  Goods.) 


San    Anselmo,    California    . 

SAN  ANSELMO,  AN  IDEAL,  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  RESORT  WITH  A  SUPERB  CLI- 
MATE, IS  SITUATED  'ON  THE  MAIN  LINE  OF  THE  STEAM  RAILROADS,  RUNNING 
THROUGH  SONOMA,  MARIN  AND  MENDOCINO  COUNTIES.  ITS  REAL  ESTATE  VAL- 
UES ARE  CONTINUALLY  ON  THE  INCREASE. 

Atthowe  &     Leach   (Real   Estate),  San  Anselmo.        F.  Croker,  (Real  Estate)),  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 


J.  E.  Lewis  (Real  Estate),  Kentfield,  Marin  Co. 
California. 


Lowan's   Hill   Private  School  for  Girls,   Mill 
Valley,   California. 
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When  in  NEW  YORK  Stop  at  the  New  Fireproof 

NAVARRE 

Seventh    Ave.    and    38th    Street 

BUSINESS     MEN.         FAMILIES.        TOURISTS. 

Maximum   of  Luxury   at  Minimum   of  Cost. 


ACCESSIBLE— QUIET— ELEGANT.  Within 
Five  Minutes'  Walk  of  Theatres,  Shops  and 
Clubs.  300  feet  west  of  BROADWAY..  New 
Dutch  Grill  Rooms.  Largest  in  the  city.  Electric 
cars  pass  hotel  to  all  railroads.  EUROPEAN 
PLAN— $1.50  per  day,  without  bath;  $2.00  per 
day,  with  bath.  Suites,  $3.50  and  upwards. 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  Edgar  T.  Smith,  Geo. 
L.  Sanborn. 


BIG  MAIL 

Would  you  like  to  receive  an  avalanche  of 
mail  matter,  such  as  Samples,  Magazines,  Cata- 
logs, Papers,  Post  Card  Exchangers,  etc.?  Then 
send  twenty-five  cents  for  one  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper  and  we  will  put  your  name  in 
our  column  for  three  months  FREE.  Get  your 
friends  to  subscribe  and  also  send  at  once  to  the 

PHILDIUS    POST    CARD    MONTHLY, 
388   Pleasant   Ave.  New   York. 


Its  Care 
Diseases 
and  Treat- 
ment 


Hair 

By  C.   Henri    Leonard,  A.   M.,   M.   D. 

A  professor  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Octavo,  320  pages,  limp  sides,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Bound  in  neat  cloth,  gilt  side  title,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Has  over  100  engravings  and  gives  self -treatment 
for  the  diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 

260  prescriptions  in  English  given.  If  your  hair 
is  falling  out  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  how  to 
hasten  its  growth.  If  it  is  all  out,  and  hair  bulbs 
are  not  dead,  how  to  make  it  grow  again.  If  grow- 
ing in  unsightly  places,  how  to  remove  it.  It  tells 
you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black,  brown,  red 
or  of  a  blonde  color.  Circular  free.  Address  (Men- 
tion Overland  Monthly.) 

Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co. 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer 


Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair?  Good.  But  if  it's 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
here  is  the  remedy.  Show  these  ingredients  to  your  doctor 
and  ask  him  about  this  preparation.  B-  %J^v*g?" 


Ingredients:  ° 


y  Leav 


DOES  NOT  COLOR  THE  HAIR 


CORRECT  THINKING 


THIS   BOOK    IS  A    HERALD    OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 

The    First    Gun     in    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class    Ideals    of    Education. 
By    PARKER    H.    SERCOMBE 
Editor    To-Morrow    Magazine 

"Expert  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses  per- 
mit their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 
of  applying  the  knowledge  they  have  but  do 
not  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
their  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
result  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
were  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 

"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ples employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
hybridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
its  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
cies." 

"Man  has  not  yet  started  to  live  a  mind- 
directed,  reasoned-out  life." 

Our   Entire  System   of    Education    is  Wrong. 
Dear  Mr.   Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
versal and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
"Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE    B.    WILLIAMS. 

25c.  the  copy.      Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

139    E.    56th    St.,    Chicago,    III. 
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DIVIDEND    NOTICES    OF    THE    ASSOCIATED 
SAVINGS     BANKS    OF    SAN     FRANCISCO. 

THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  St.,  corner  Sutler  St.  For  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1,  1909.  Dividends 
not  drawn  become  a  part  of  deposit  accounts, 
and  earn  dividends  at  the  same  rate,  from  July 
1st.  Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  10th 
will  earn  interest  from  July  1st. 

WM.   A.   BOSTON,   Cashier. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
dividends  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1909. 
FRED  W.  RAY,  Secretary. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  N.  W. 
corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts.  For  the 
half  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  dividends  have 
been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four 
and  one-eighth  (4%)  per  cent  on  term  deposits, 
and  four  (4)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free 
of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1, 
1909.  A  dividend  not  drawn  will  be  added  to 
the  deposit  account,  becomes  a  part  thereof  and 
earns  dividend  from  July  1st.  Money  deposited 
on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  July  will  receive 
dividend  from  July  1st. 

R.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY,  526  California  St.  Mission  Branch, 
2572  Mission  St.,  near  22d;  Richmond  Branch, 
432  Clement  St.,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1, 
1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal 
from  July  1,  1909. 

GEORGE    TOURNY,    Secretary. 

HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
St.,  near  Fourth.  For  the  half  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free 
of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July 
1,  1909.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  prin- 
cipal from  July  1,  1909. 
H.  C.  KLEVESAHL.  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICES 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN  BANK,  460  Montgom- 
ery street,  corner  Sacramento  St.  For  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  by  this  bank  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  1, 
1909.  Dividends  not  drawn  become  part  of  de- 
posit account,  and  earn  interest  at  the  same 
rate  from  July  1st.  Money  deposited  before 
July  15th  will  earn  interest  from  July  1st. 

ANDREA  SBARBORO,   President. 
A.  E.  SBARBORO,  Cashier.          

THE       CONTINENTAL       BUILDING       AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  junction  of  Golden  Gate 
ave.,  Taylor  and  Market  streets,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,    has    declared,    for   the    six   months    ending 
June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  per  an- 
num  on   ordinary  deposits   and    6   per   cent   on 
term  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  July  1st. 
WASHINGTON    DODGE,    President. 
WM.    CORBIN.    Secretary. 

CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA, Market  and  Sansome  Sts.  Branches,  624 
Van  Ness  ave.,  and  3039  16th  St.— For  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  on  deposits  in  the  savings  department 
of  this  bank  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum,  free  of  all  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Thursday,  July  1.  1909.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1909. 


Do  you  want  reliable  information  about  mines 
and  land? 

Do  you  want  your  investments  and  interests 
protected?  In  buying  or  selling  do  you  want 
to  deal  direct  with  principals?  If  so,  call  on, 
or  write  us.  Ours  is  a  reasonable  office  fee 
business.  No  commission.  No  over-loading 
with  price.  We  have  the  clients  and  they 
know  we  are  reliable. 

Western  Information  Bureau 


Chronicle    Building 


San    Francisco,    Cal. 


FOR  SALE:    THE  BEAUTIFUL 


Cottage  Grove 
Rooming  House 


consisting  of  seven  cottages  and  one  large 
house.  Magnificent  grounds;  doing  a  splen- 
did business  at  all  times.  For  terms  com- 
municate with  Mrs.  J.  A.  King,  Honolulu. 


FARM  CORN 


Attorney-at-Law 


Honolulu 


T.  H. 


Perfection  Home  Bakery 


BAKERS,    CONFECTIONERS 
CATERERS 


Beretania   Ave.  and  Emma  St.,  Honolulu 


The  beautiful  views  in  this  Hawaiian  Number  of   the 
Overland   Monthly  were  reproduced  from   photographs 
taken    especially  for  us   by  cur  Official   Photographer 
R.  W.  PERKINS,  of  Honolulu 
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DUROCAR  DURABILITY 


is  demonstrated  day  after  day  in  Southern 
California.  If  In  every  automobile  event  in 
which  we  have  entered  in  the  last  three  years 
this  little  Durable  Durocar  has  been  either  a 
winner  or  amongst  the  LEADERS. 


MODEL  N  $1625  S.  F. 


Made    in    the    following    styles,---Road&er, 

Surrey  Types,  Touring  Cars.    Demonstration 

by  appointment. 


DUROCAR  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

489  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Merced  Street  Scene 


IS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  YOSEMITE 
THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Land  of  Promise  ?    Come  to  the  land  of  Fulfillment!  f  --:„«*  ;nn  :c  *U0  If  av| 
Where     Nature    keeps    her     Promises    and     Every     Prospect     Pleases!  *  n&duu 

Merced  County,  California,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer,  without  the  detracting  features  so  prevalent  in  a  tropical  land.  Its  cli- 
mate is  equable  and  unsurpassed.  Its  products  are  manifold,  and  nature  yields  her  wealth  to 
the  least  effort.  The  city  of  Merced  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  It  has  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  schools,  its  sanitation  is  perfect,  its  water  splendid,  and  it  has  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
merce. Financially,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  rich  State  of  California.  It  is  from 
here  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  forms  the  open  sesame  to  the  Tosemite.  To  the  tourist 
and  traveler,  to  the  homeseeker  or  the  man  who  is  looking  for  business  opportunity,  Merced 
offers  unequaled  allurement. 

The  District  of  Atwater  adjoining  Merced  has  the  most  productive  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Every  fruit  and  vegetable  from  sweet  potatoes  to  oranges  grow  in  abundance. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  S.  Montgomery,  Secre- 
tary Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merced,  Cal.,  or  any  of  the  following: 


R.   Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,   Merced. 

Casad  &  Gerard,  536  Canal   St.,   Merced. 

The  Commercial    Bank  of   Merced. 

S.  C.   Cornell. 

Co-operative   Land   and   Trust   Co.,    Merced. 

F.  F.   Daunt,  Merced. 

Frank  H.  Farrar,  Attorney,   Merced. 

Charley   Hlng,    Merced. 

Chas.   Heffernan,   Central    Hotel,    Merced. 

Klamath    Lumber  Co.,   Merced. 

Merced  Security  Savings  Bank,  Merced. 

W.   H.  Osborn  &  Co., 


Merced    Lumber  Company. 

Dr.    E.   S.   O'Brien,    Merced. 

Dr.    N.    S.    Peck,    Merced. 

J.   E.   Russell,  Merced. 

Dr.    W.    E.    Lilley,    Merced. 

O.   W.    Lehmer,   Traffic    Manager   Yosemite   Val- 
ley   Railroad. 

G.     E.     Nordgren,     Furniture    and     Undertaking, 
Merced. 

Commercial    Transfer   Co.,    Merced. 

J.   B.   Osborn.  Atwater,  Cal. 
Atwater,  Cal. 
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St.  Matthews 
Military   School 


BURLINGAME,    CALIFORNIA. 
Founded    A.    D.,    1866. 


The  school  comprises  an  estate  of  eighty-five 
acres,  situated  in  the  foothills,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  west  of  Burlingame.  Prepares  for  Uni- 
versity or  for  active  life.  Separate  school 
(Tyler  Hall)  for  very  young  boys.  U.  S.  Army 
officer  detailed  by  War  Department. 


Correspondence  is  invited,  and  those  interested 
are  urged  to  visit  the  school  at  any  time.  Long 
distance  telephone,  "San  Mateo  121."  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information  address 


REV.    WILLIAM    A.    BREWER,    RECTOR. 


Thp  Hnmlin  <\rhnnl   A  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
n  ocni  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma.  Pupils 
charged  from  the  week  of  entrance. 

In  place  of  the  kindergarten  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French  lan- 
guage is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pictures, 
games,  songs  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  For  particulars,  address 

MISS   HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Ave.,  San   Francisco. 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading,  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 

88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone   Kearny    392. 


After  Shaving 


THE  BEST  PART  OF   THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

POND'S   EXTRACT 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents   Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles — never  in  bulk.  Write  for 
interesting  booklet  on  shaving, — 
mailed  free  on  request. 

LAMOHT,  CORUSS  &  Co.,  78  HTJDSOK  STREET. 
SOLE  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK. 


TOWER'S    PATENT    ROUND    END 


Physicians  and  dentists  re- 
commend toothpicks  as  pro- 
tection against  dental  decay. 
Our  patent  aromatic  antiseptic 
picks  are  the  best  made.  They 
preserve  the  teeth,  sweeten 
the  breath  and  increase  the 
flow  of  saliva.  Flavors  are 
cinnamon,  sassafras  and  pep- 
permint. Full  size  box  sent  for 
1 5c.  postage  and  coupon  below.  We  are  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  toothpicks  in  the  country. 

CUTTER  TOWLR  CO.,  "V™"  BOSlOD,  M3SS. 

Correspondence  invited  with  dealers,  hotel  men, 
dentists  and  physicians. 

We  want  dealers  and  agents  everywhere.  Agents 
are  making  from  $3  to  $10  a  day.  i 


CUTTER  TOWER  CO.,  184  Summer  St.'.  Boston.  Mass. 

)  Enclosed  find  /5c.  for  which  please  tenJ  me  one  to*  of 

300  Aromatic  Antiseptic  toothpicks. flaoar. 

Mil  grocer's  name  ii ~ 

M\i  druggist's  name  is - ~ 

Yours  Iruhj  (frame) 

(AJJrns) 
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Group 
Offerings 
Never 
Made 
Before 


In  announcing  the  following  selections  or  groups  of  magazines,  the 
Overland  Monthly  management  makes  offers  that  are  unprecedented. 
The  selections  or  groups  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
particular  wants  of  the  reading  public.  You  can  remit  by  express  or 
money  order  on  San  Francisco,  or  by  certified  check  or  draft  to  the 
Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco.  Order  by  selection  or  group  name. 
Give  your  name,  number  and  street,  town  or  city  and  State  Add  foreign 
or  Canada  postage  when  ordering  from  foreign  points. 


THE    MOTHER'S   SELECTION. 

The   Designer. 

Overland   Monthly. 

The    Etude. 

The  Children's  Magazine. 


...      _-. 
$4.50 


$3-90 


THE     PASTOR'S    SELECTION. 
The    Independent    (weekly.) 
Lipplncott's. 
Overland   Monthly. 


A 


THE    WESTERN    SELECTION. 
Overland   Monthly. 
National  Home  Journal. 


2.00 


1.35 


THE   YOUNG    MECHANIC'S   SELECTION. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Popular   Mechanics. 
Success. 


9  Qfl 


THE   YOUNG   COUPLE'S   SELECTION. 

Paris  Modes. 

American    Magazine. 

McClure's    Magazine. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Storiettes. 

Designer. 

Good    Health. 


8.00 


6.50 


THE    READER'S  SELECTION. 

Review  of   Reviews. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Independent   (weekly.) 
Scribner's. 


9.50 


8.00 


7 
8 


THE    STATESMAN'S    SELECTION. 

Suburban    Life. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Scribner's    Magazine. 

Human    Life. 

Collier's  Weekly. 


11    fifi 
11.  UU 


THE    "ROUND   THE    HEARTH 

SELECTION.       • 
Collier's  Weekly. 
Success. 

Overland  Monthly. 
Children's    Magazine. 


o  7fi 
0-'U 
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THE    HIGH    SCHOOL   SELECTION. 
World's    Work. 
American    Printer. 
Popular    Mechanics. 
Overland   Monthly. 


7.50 


6.25 


10 


THE   MUSICIAN'S  SELECTION. 

The  Etude. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Good    Health. 

Hampton's    Broadway    Magazine. 


5.50 


4.50 


11 


THE    FAVORITE   SELECTION. 
Scribner's    Magazine. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Collier's  Weekly. 
Farm    Life.  • 


9.95 


8.00 


12 


THE    OUTDOOR    SELECTION. 

Overland   Monthly. 

American    Magazine. 

Storiettes. 

World  To-day. 

Vick's    Magazine. 

Farm    Life. 


6.75 


4.50 


13 


THE    COUNTRY    GENTLEMAN 

SELECTION. 
Country  Life  in  America. 
Farm    Life. 
Travel. 
Vick's. 
Success. 
Overland   Monthly. 


9.25 


7.80 


14 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S  SELECTION. 
Collier's  Weekly. 
Photo    Era. 
Photographic   Times. 
Overland   Monthly. 


9.70 


8.50 


15 


THE     FAMILY    SELECTION. 

Pearson's. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Collier's. 

Designer. 


8.70 


7.75 


16 


THE   FARMER'S  SELECTION. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Designer. 

Farm   Life. 

Good    Health. 

Hampton's  Broadway  Magazine. 


4.50 


3.50 


17 


THE   STUDENT'S  SELECTION. 

Storiettes. 

Overland   Monthly. 

McClure's. 

Success   Magazine. 


5.50 


4.50 


18 


THE   BEST  SELECTION. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Popular  Mechanics. 


2.50 


1.90 


19 


THE    EDITORIAL   SELECTION. 
S.   F.   News   Letter   (weekly.) 
Overland   Monthly. 


5.50 


5.00 


APPLY  TO 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


773  Market,  Street, 


Son  Francisco 
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6  cylinder  Touring  Car 

4        "  "  "    ',.       $27  jo. 

4        "        Runabout  $28^0. 

4        "        Baby  TONNEAU  $2900: 


376-380  Golden  Gate  Avenue  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Branch:  1308-10  Franklin  Street 

Manufactured  by  Stevens- Duryea  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  U.  S.'A. 
"Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers." 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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Will  wave  or  curl  your  hair  beautifully  in  10 
minutes,  while  you  are  dressing  or  traveling. 
Anywhere  at  any  time,  without  trouble  or 
bother. 

THINK  OF   IT! 

Made  of  specially  prepared  French  Horn. 

Small  enough  to  carry  in  your  purse. 

We  are  now  making  a  Magnetic  Steel  Curler 
under  our  own  special  process.  The  only  Mag- 
netic Steel  Curler  made.  Finest,  lightest  Steel 
Curler  known.  Made  in  the  same  shape,  with 
the  patent  locking  device,  as  the  Magic  Curler. 
Try  them. 

If  your  dealer  or  hair-dresser  does  not  sell 
Magic  Curlers,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
together  with  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  full  set  of  Curlers  and  a  beautiful  silver- 
plated  sugar  shell  spoon,  Free  of  Charge. 
Sample  Set  of  2  Curlers,  10  cents. 

Magic  Curler  Co. 

130  S.   11th   St.  (Room  40.) 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Beautiful 

Paraiso  Hot  Springs 

The  Mecca  for  Automobilists 


New  Auto  Boulevard  from  Sole- 
dad  to  the  Springs.  Roads  in 
first-class  condition  from  Oak- 
land to  Paraiso.  Special  Rates; 
care  and  attention  paid  to  mo- 
tor parties.  New  Garage.  Sup- 
plies, gasoline,  oils  and  repairs 
at  city  prices. 


Most  wonderful  natural  hot 
mineral  waters  and  baths  on  the 
coast.  The  only  HOT  SODA 
baths  in  Californfa  positively 
guaranteed  to  cure  rheumatism, 
gout,  malaria,  liver,  kidney  and 
stomach  troubles. 


Mineral  waters  awarded  first 
prize  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Climate  unexcelled.  Rates  $12.00 
to  $16.00,  baths  included. 


Trains  leave  3d  and  Townsend 
at  8  a.  m.  connecting  with  AU- 
TOMOBILE at  Soledad,  arriv- 
ing at  Springs  for  lunch. 

Booklets  at  Peck's,  789  Market  St.;  Bryan's,  2004  Sutter  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  H.H.  McGowan,Paraiso,Monterey  Co.  Cal, 


Visit 

The  Show  Place 
Of  Los  Angeles 

"BROCK  &  FEAGANS' 
JEWELRY  STORE" 


This  establishment  is  known  as  "The  Tiffany 
of  the  West."  It  ranks  with  the  finest  jewelry 
institutions  of  America.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
rarest  and  most  beautiful  creations  in  solid 
gold  jewelry,  perfect  diamonds,  pure  silver  and 
art  wares  from  nearly  every  quarter  Of  the 
globe. 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  selling  place.  It 
is,  rather,  an  art  center  where  every  one  is  al- 
ways welcome  to  come  and  see  what  is  new 
and  uncommon  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Public  rest  rooms  with  free  telephones,  city 
directory,  stationery,  and  every  convenience  at 
your  disposal. 

BROCK  &  FEAGANS 

Lo*  Angeles 


Campers  to  Yosemite  Valley 

can  be  supplied  with  tents,  complete  camping 
outfits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley  Store.  Parties  outfitted  for  High 
Sierra  trips.  Rates  reasonable. 

NELSON    L.  SALTED,   Proprietor. 

LADIES. — Send  35  cents  for  patent  placket 
fastener;  no  more  hooks,  eyes,  buttons  or  pins 
needed.  No  skirt  complete  without  it.  Wonder- 
ful new  invention.  W.  C.  PERKINS,  Pullman, 
Washington. 

The  Star  Hair  Remedy 

restores  gray  and  faded  hair  to  natural  color,  stops  falling,  cures 
dandruff,  promotes  the  growth.  At  your  druggists.  Try  it.  For 
particulars,  THE  STAR  REMEDY  CO.,  760  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco 


Refreshing 
Sleep 

Comes  After  a  Bath  with 

warm  water  and  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap.  It  allays  irritation 
and  leaves  the  skin  cool,  soothed 
and  refreshed.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists. Always  insist  on 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

Hill's  Hairand  Whisker  Dye,  Black  or  Brown,  50c. 
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The  Planter 

A  New  Novel 

By  Herman  Whitaker   Author  of  The  settler 


A^M^»         4      I 


THE  PLANTER 


FORTUNES  in  rubber  plantations  that  grow  as  fast  as  the  trees 
themselves— these  prospective  fortunes  and  the  s\ock  sold  to 
stay-at-homes  seem  a  personal  experience  as  told  in  THE 
PLANTER.  Here  is  a  novel  of  life  as  a  young  man  from  Maine 
finds  it  in  the  tropics.  Full  of  ambition  and  a  keen  zest  for  life 
he  begins  his  career  in  Mexico,  as  manager  of  a  plantation 
which,  in  reality,  is  a  trickster's  enterprise,  although  he  does  not 
know  it.  He  meets  and  loves  a  wonderful  Mexican  girl,  a  revela- 
tion after  the  giggles  and  smirks  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
The  romance  which  follows  is  full  of  peril  and  hardships,  of  love 
and  success.  This  novel  is  most  unusual  in  its  atmospheric 
charm,  while  its  pages  overflow  with  picturesque  life  and  people 
—a  brutal  planter,  his  flirtatious  daughter,  a  half-breed  beauty 
the  Yaqui  slaves,  etc. 


With  Frontispiece.    Post  8  vo,  Cloth  $1.50 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER-OVERLAND  MONTHLY  AND 


(Formerly    The    Little    Chrouicle,    Chicago.) 

WEEKLY   —  EDUCATONAL   —   CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Subscription   Price — One  Year,   $1.50. 
For  the  Home — For  the  Parent  and  Child. 

For  the  School— For  the  Teacher  and  Pupil. 


Articles  Skilfully  Written 
for  Educational  Use  Cost 
More  than  Clippings,  But- 


IT 
GET 


TO 


The  Weekly  "Story  of  Now"  connects  school  with   life   in   such  a  way  that  the   reader 

Thousands  of  School  and  Public  Libraphy  while  enjoying  a  well  written  news  article, 
becomes  a  student  of  history  and  geograries  keep  The  World's  Chronicle  on  file  and  in 
bound  volume  form.  This  shows  how  educators  value  it.  No  other  publication  has  re- 
ceived such  general  endorsement  from  educators  and  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  clubs  and  reading  circles. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Harvey  says:  "The  plan  of  your  paper  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  ought 
to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  right  kind  of  literature." 

J.  W.  Bashford  says:  "You  have  made  a  unique  venture  in  modern  journalism.  You 
present  the  best  resume  of  Current  Events  and  the  best  method  of  using  them  to 
teach  geography,  history,  language,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  American  Literature. 

Free  sample  copy  will   be  sent  on   application  to  this  office. 

THE  WORLD'S  CHRONICLE  $1.50  ,.,  ^    )  OUR  SPECIAL        Address  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  1.50  (*i'u";    i    OFFER  $2.00  773  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 


Direct  Steamship   Service 


LURLINE 

59OO  tons 


ENTERPRISE 

27OO  tons 


Large  staterooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 


Prompt  and  Courteous  Service 
Steady  Vessels 


Excellent  Cuisine 
Fare  $6O 


Matscm  Navigation  Company 


268  Market,  Street,  San  Francisco  Agents 


CASTLE 

AGENTS 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  Ltd.,  Seattle 
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Don't  Be 
Misled ! 


No  instrument  is  the  original  88-NOTE  player 
piano  unless  it  bears  the  name  "Melville  Clark 
APOLLO  Player  Piano"  on  the  fall  board. 

This  is  the  first  player  piano  with  the  full 
range  of  the  piano  keyboard,  88  notes — the  first 
player  piano  to  play  all  music  exactly  as  writ- 
ten. This  is  the  only  player  piano  that  repre- 
sents eight  years  of  perfection. 


APOLLO  PLAYER,    Style  L 
Hear  the  APOLLO— Mark  the  Difference 


The  88-Note  Apollo  Player  Piano 


positively  plays  the  full  range  of  keyboard,  7  1-3  octaves — faithfully  preserving  all  the  original 
virility  and  symmetry  of  the  music.  The  Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.  was  THE  FIRST  TO  MAKE 
AND  TO  MARKET  AN  88-NOTE  PLAYER  PIANO.  It  is  therefore  the  leader  in  the  industry. 


Human    Touch    Given    by    APOLLO    Downward 
Stroke. 

The  keys  of  the  APOLLO  are  struck  by  the 
pneumatic  fingers  just  as  the  HUMAN  FIN- 
GERS strike  them— DOWNWARD  AND  IN 
FRONT. 

It  Is  this  down  stroke  that  gives  the  APOLLO 
Its  famous  human  touch.  It  is  the  human  touch 
that  secures  the  real  human  expression.  It  plays 
with  the  delicate  shadings  of  the  greatest 
pianists. 

You  can  swell  a  chromatic  run  on  the  88-note 
APOLLO  exactly  as  with  the  hand. 

The  APOLLO  spring  motor  automatically  re- 
winds the  music  on  the  roll  and  thus  saves  you 
work. 


Transpose  to  Five  or  More  Different  Keys. 

By  a  touch  with  the  finger  tip  you  can 
change  to  five  or  more  keys,  to  suit  any  voice 
or  accompanying  instrument,  by  the  APOLLO 
Transposing  Mouthpiece. 

When  the  music  roll  shrinks  or  swells,  the 
notes  do  not  pass  over  the  corresponding  open- 
ings in  the  mouthpiece,  through  which  the  player 
breathes.  Sometimes  the  notes  miss  the  open- 
ings entirely.  The  pneumatic  finger  gets  little 
or  no  power  and  strikes  the  key  faintly  or  not  at 
all. 

In  the  APOLLO  you  have  only  to  touch  the 
shift  screw  of  the  Transposing  Mouthpiece  to 
move  it  to  right  or  left  and  thus  bring  the  open- 
ing under  the  notes. 


There  are  many  other  exclusive  points  in  the  APOLLO.  Its  case  designs  are  all  beau- 
tiful. Send  for  illustrated  catalogs,  in  which  all  these  details  are  graphically  set  forth. 
Remember,  the  Melville  Clark  APOLLO  is  the  original  88-note  player! 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,  Steinway  Building,  Chicago 


PACIFIC   COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 


Benj.  Curtaz  &  Son,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
J.  B.  Brown  Music  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Thearle  Music  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Simon  Piano  Co.,   Spokane,  Wash. 

Cline  Piano  Company,   Seattle,  Washington. 

Hovenden-Soule  Piano   Co.,   Portland,   Oregon. 
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Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
kknow  about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL  Whirlin^Spray 

"  The  new  Vaginal  Syring-e, 

st Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  in- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  fo 
it.  If  he  cannot  supp1. 
the  MARVEL,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed.  It 
gives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies.  <\ 

H ARYEL  CO.,  44  East  23d  St..  NE^  YORK. 


Freight  Forwarding  Co.  Reaucea 


|)§0"  iicijjm  ivi  vvaiumy  vv.  rate8  on 
ft  ILJ  "  household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on  the 
\J  ^  Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago; 1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  736  Old  South 
Building,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 200  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


NAVA jo  Ruby  FREE 

To  introduce  our  beautiful  genuine  Gems,  soH  direct 
from  mine  to  customer  at  1-2  to  1-4  jewelers'  prices, 
we  will  send  FREE  a  genuine  Navajo  Ruby,  uncut- 
and  our  beautiful  36  page  Art  Catalogue  showing 

Gems  in  actual  colors  and  sizes,  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Send 

today 

Francis  E.Lester  Co.,Dept.  DL4  Mesilla  Park.N.M. 


LEAPNpHOTOGRAPHV 


AWEEK 


ESTABLISHED 

16  YEARS 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers' 
Assn.of  111.  Terms  easy  ;  living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog  ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Efflngham. 


Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  j    L.  H.  BISSELL, 

graving,    i        President. 
Wabash  Ave.  ,  Effingham.  111. 


Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engravin 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  5  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  F.  T.  Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANUKCTVRCR5  1 

of  INVALID 

m\M  Clmfr$ 

FOR  All  PURPOSES 

dliwTncyde  (tains] 

TttlTDbABLrD 

u  INVALID  CHAIRl. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  arvd  for  "Rent 

Illustrated    catalogue    on    application.      Office    and 
Factory,    1714    Market    St.,    San    Francisco.    Branch, 


It  is  filled  with 
facts  and  figures 
which  will  set  you 
thinking.  It  will 
tell  you  of  the  big 
profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  Euca- 
lyptus Culture — 
how  small  pay- 
ments monthly  will 
Insure  a  perpetual 
income.  It  will 
tell  you  of  18-year- 
old  giants  worth 
$150  each  in  lum- 
ber. 

No  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Euca- 
lyptus is  endorsed 
by  Government 

and  Forestry  Ex- 
perts, and  results 
accomplished  speak 
for  themselves. 


Write    to-day  for 
full   information. 


MURRIETA 

EUCAI.VPTUS 

COMPANY 


211     Mercantile 

Place, 
Los     Angeles.     Cal 
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GOOD     REPORTS 

are  flowing  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  concerning  the 

Biggest  —  Brightest  —  Best 

evening  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fearless,  Independent  Editorials.     Readable,  Reliable  News  Items 

THE  TRIBUNE 


EVERY  EVENING 


SUNDAY  MORNING 

Largest  evening  paper  on  the  Coast 

Tribune    Bldtf.,  8th   and   Franklin   Sts.,   Oakland 


RENAULT 


"THE  CAR"  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


1909  PRICES 

50-60  H.P.  6-Cylinder  Chassis $7500 

35-45  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $6000 

20-30  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $5000 

14-20  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $4000 

12-16  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3250 

10-14  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3000 

9-12  H.P.  2-Cylinder  Chassis $2000 

8-10  H.P.  Voiturette,   completely 
equipped    $1750 

The  mo&  complete  line  ever  handled  by  any 
manufacturer.  All  chassis  specially  built  for 
American  roads. 


RENAULT   FRERES 
SELLING   BRANCH  Inc. 

316-322  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Market  7038 


TT  7OULD  the  E.  M.  F. 
Company,  after  using 
Morgan  &  Wright  Tires  as 
standard  equipment  for  12 
months,  have  selected  them 
as  equipment  on  the  Glid- 
den  Pathfinding  Car  if  they 
had  not  proved  positively 
that  they  were  "GOOD 
TIRES?" 


WEINSTOCK  NICHOLS  CO. 

569  Golden  Gate  Ave., 

San  Francisco 
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HONOLULU 

AND  BACK .$110  FIRST  CLASS 


BEATS  THEM  ALL 

for  sailing,  surf  boating,  surf  board  riding,  sea  bathing, 
swimming  and  aquatic  sports;  fishing,  baseball,  tennis, 
golf,  automobiling.  Most  attractive  spot  on  en- 
tire round  world  tour. 

Five  and  a  half  days  from  San  Francisco  by  S.  S. 
Alameda  (wireless),  sailing  July  17,  Aug.  7,  Aug.  28, 
Sept.  18,  etc.  BOOK  NOW  and  secure  the  best 
berths. 

Line  to  Tahiti,  New  Zealand  slid  Australia 
— S.  S.  Mariposa  sailing  July  1,  Aug.  6.  Tahiti  and 
back,  $125.  Wellington  and  back,  $260. 


O.  S.  S.  CO.,  673  Market  St.    Telephone  Kearny  1231 
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Low  Rates 

to 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


FOR  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS 


FROM 


San  Francisco    $32.5O                  Suisun  $32.5O  Santa  Rosa  S33.6O 

Lathrop                    32.5O                  Davis  32.5O  Calistoga  33.95 

Stockton                   32.5O                   Martinez  32.5O  Glen  Ellen  33.55 

Napa  32.75 

Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May  25 
to  Sept.  3O,  and  cover  two  months'  trip 
going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route 

of  the 

Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming 
Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you  to  select  from 

Write  or  call  onlourjnearest  agent  for  full'details  of  service,  letc.^or^address 


Dept  Adv.,948  Flood  Bldg.  for  Information 
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Hotel  Melrose 


Los  Angeles  most  popular  family  and  tourist 
hotel,  located  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city, 
and  in  a  beautiful  residence  section  only  two 
or  three  squares  of  the  theatre  and  shopping 
district.  Every  comfort.  The  only  hotel  in 
California  giving  its  rates  in  booklet  form.  Send 
for  one. 

Those  coming  to  Los  Angeles  will  find  this  an 
ideal   place  to  stop.   Reasonable   Rates. 

HOTEL  MELROSE 

120-130  South   Grand   Avenue,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


Are  You  Coming  to  Los  Angeles? 


The  largest  and  most  beautiful  Japanese  store 
In  the  West  invites  you  to  call  and  see  our 
magnificent  stock  of  Oriental  goods. 

First  Floor— NOBILITY  Department;  CORAL 
Department.  DRY  GOODS  Department.  CHINA 
Department. 

Second  -Floor — ART  FURNITURE  Depart- 
ment BAMBOO  Department.  TEA  GARDEN; 
PAINTING  STUDIO;  KIMONO  Department. 


Largest  and    Most   Beautiful   Store   In  the   West 
635-637     BROADWAY,     LOS     ANGELES 


When    you    go    to  San    Francisco, 
stop  at  the 

WINCHESTER 
HOTEL 

THIRD  AND  MARKET  STREETS 
Most  centrally  located — close  to 
Theatre  and  Shopping  Districts. 

600   single  and  Family    rooms. 
100    Baths    FREE    for     Guests. 


Single  Rooms  5Oc  per  Day.  Family 
Rooms  $1.OO  per  Day  and  up. 
Office  and  Lobby  on  ground  floor. 
FREE  BUS  to  and  from  all  depots 
and  Ferries. 

ROLKIN  &  SHARP,  Props'. 
CHAS.  BUSBY,  Mgr 


The  Richelieu 

Los  Angeles 

Tourists  visiting  Los  Angeles  will  find  the 
Richelieu  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in 
Los  Angeles.  We  have  furnished  rooms  and 
furnished  apartments  for  rent  at  reasonable 
rates.  Ideal  location;  home  comforts.  Send  us 
ja.  card  and  reserve  your  rooms. 

THE    RICHELIEU 
142  South   Grand   Avenue,    Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  and  sent  to  10,000 
firms  all  over  the  world  so  they  can  send  you 
Free  Samples,  Catalogs,  Magazines,  Books,  Papers, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in  BIG  issue  and  get 
a  BIG  MAIL  FREE  and  3  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  our  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  with 
art  cover  in  colors,  all  for  2oc.  ALLEN,  The 
Mail  Man,  Box  159,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


JADE  JEWELRY 


We  invite  strangers  to  call  and  see  our  beau- 
tiful line  of  Jade  Jewelry.  In  business  forty 
years.  Goods  guaranteed.  Headquarters  for 
Jade. 

Anything  you  want  made  to  order. 
GIM     HI     &     COMPANY, 

805    Dupont    St.,    San    Francisco.    California. 
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Every  reader  of  Overland  Monthly  should  have  this   book. 


FACTS  and  FORMS 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  READY  REFERENCE 

BY  PROFESSOR  E.  T.  ROE,  L.L.  B. 


A  neat,  new,  practical,  reliable  and  up-to-date  little  manual  of  legal  and  business  form,  with 
tables,  weights,  measures,  rules,  short  methods  of  computation  and  miscellaneous  information 
valuable  to  every  one. 

Describes  the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  exposes  the  numerous  swindling  schemes  worked  on  th'e  unwary. 

A  saver  of  time  and  money  for  the  busy  man  of  whatever  calling,  in  fees  for  advice  and 
legal  forms,  in  correctly  estimating  the  amount  of  material  required  for  a  building,  the 
weight  or  contents  of  bins,  boxes  or  tanks;  In  measuring  land,  lumber,  logs,  wood,  etc.;  and 
in  computing  interest,  wages  or  the  value  of  anything  at  any  given  price. 

SOME  OF  WHAT   "FACTS  AND  FORMS"   CONTAINS: 

Bookkeeping,  single  and  double  entry.  Forms  of  every  kind  of  business  letter.  How  to  write 
deeds,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  receipts,  contracts,  leases,  mortgages,  acknowledgments,  bills  of 
sale,  affidavits,  bills  of  lading,  etc. 

How  to  write  all  the  different  forms  of  endorsements  of  notes,  checks  and  other  negotiable 
business  papers.  Forms  of  orders. 


LAWS  GOVERNING 

Acknowledgments,  agency  assignments, 
building  and  loan  associations,  collection  of 
debts,  contracts,  interest  rates,  deeding  of 
property,  employer  and  employee,  landlord 
and  tenant,  neighbors'  animals,  line  fences, 
property,  subscriptions,  transportation, 
trusts  and  monopolies,  working  on  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays,  and  many  other  subjects. 


RULES  FOR 


Painting  and  mixing  paints,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  governing  the  finding  of 
lost  property,  shipping,  governing  chattel 
mortgages,  rapid  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion, discounting  notes,  computing  interest, 
finding  the  contents  of  barrels,  tanks,  cis- 
terns, cribs,  bins,  boxes — anything,  the 
amount  of  brick,  lime,  plaster,  lath  re- 
quired for  building  wall  or  cellar,  the  num- 
ber of  shingles  or  slats  required  for  roofing, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things. 


A  Swindling  Note— Be  On  lour  Guard— Hundreds  Have  Been  Caught 


One  year  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  John    Dawson   or 
order    Five      Hundred      and      Seventy-five     Dollars    ($575) 
or    value     received,    with     Interest     at    seven     per      cent, 
payable  at  Newton,  Kan. 

GEO.    W.    ELLSWORTH. 


bearer  Fifty  Dollars  when  I  sell  by 
worth  of  hedge  plants 
Said  Fifty  Dollars  when  due  is 


Agent   for   John    Dawson. 
SEE   "FACTS  AND   FORMS"    FOR  FULL  EXPLANATION. 


EVERY  READER  OF  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  CAN  SECURE  A  COPY  OF  "FACTS 
AND  FORMS,"  A  BOOK  WORTH  $1,  BY  SENDING  30  CENTS  WITH  HIS  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS.  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Please    Ment 


OF   THE 
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HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE   FARTHEST   ADVANCE    OF   SCIENCE   IN   HOTEL    SERVICE 

HE  assemblage  of  the  fashionable 
theatres,  clubs  and  shops  around 
Union  Square  and  the  local  color  of 
the  streets,  reflects  the  art  influence 
of  the  Latin  people  who  have  entered 
so  largely  into  the  history  and  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  tendency  to  seek  a  colorful  environ- 
ment. The  night  scene  of  the  park  and  hotel,  on 
the  occasion  of  public  fiestas,  like  the  Portola  Festi- 
val, is  possibly  the  most  unique  spectacle  to  be 
witnessed  in  North  America. 


UNDER     THE     MANAGEMENT      OF     JAMES      WOODS 
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Charlotte     Russe 

NABISCO 


NABISCO  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  other 
dainties  invariably  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  dish  so  graced. 

The  recipe  heregiven 
is  but  a  suggestion  of 
the  possibilities  of 

NABISCO 

Sugar  \Vaf ers 

In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 


Charlotte  Russe 


Pour  a  little  lemon  or  strawb 
jelly  into  a  plain  or  fancy  mold 
allow  it  to  become  firm.     Then 
the  sides  of  the  mold  with 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers. 
Dissolve   one   heap- 
ing tablespoonful 
.  powdered  gela- 
tine in  half  a 
pint  of    milk, 
allow  to  cool, 
add  gradually 
to  half  a  pint    ^ 
of  wh  ipped 
cream,    add 
two  tablespoon- 
fuls     sugar,      and 
half   a    teaspoonful 
of     vanilla     extract. 
Mix  carefully  and  poift 
into    prepared     mold, 
when  set. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 


Choose  Your  Oil  As 
You  Would  Your  Car 

Imperfect  lubrication  causes  more  trouble,  more 
expence,  more  break-downs  than  anything  else  about 
your  car.  There'll  be  no  carbon-deposit  to  foul  the 
the  cylinders  and  spark-slugs,  no  friction,  no  oil- 
troubles  if  you  get 


IEROIENE 


Auto 

Lubricating 


ZEROIENE 


1 


You  can  count  on  perfect  lubrication  at  all  times, 
under  all  conditions,  entire  freedom  from  trouble  with 
carbon  deposits,  and  increased  powerfrom  yourengine. 

Zerolene  is  made  in  one  grade  only,  for  all  types  of 
cylinders  and  bearings.  Produced  in  only  one  place 
in  the  world.  Put  up  in  sealed  cans  with  patent  spout 
that  cannot  be  refilled.  Also  in  barrels  for  garage 
trade.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  book- 
let, "21,000  Miles  With  Zerolene"  Free. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 

(Incorporated) 


EVAPORATED        MILK 

Correct  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  this  most  delicate  article  of  food  is 
only  acquired  by  many  successive  years  of  experience.  Our  experience  covers  a 
period  of  52  years. 

Can    you    afford   to    take  chances  with 
brands  of  inexperienced  manufacturers? 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND  EVAPORATED 

MILK 

(Unsweetened) 


Stands  Supreme  for  Purity  and  Quality 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 


Est.  1857 


lr>rloln»tr»r.<j  r»f 


Milk 


'Leaders  of  Oualitv' 


MENNEN'S 


BORATiD  TALCUM 


roi      POWDER 


"Baby's    Best    Friend" 

and 'Mamma's  greatest  comfort.  Mermen's  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 

Hllable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mermen's  face 

on  top.  Sold  every  whore  or  by  mail  25  cents— Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the   Gerhard   Mennen's   Chemical   Co..  under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30,  1906.  Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Nennen'a  Violet  (Boraied)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder--H 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  1'aimr,  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

UtnnriTi.  «or»trd  Skin  So«p  llmii:  wrapper]          \        N     <-,„_„,., 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  /        ""  s"mf'" 

Hennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental   Odor— Sold  only  at  Stores 


A    Delicious    Drink 

Baker's  Cocoa 

made  by  a 
scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Co.  Ltd, 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


HOLDS 


Keeps  Perfectly 
Meats 
Fish 
Game 
Vegetables 

as  well  as  FfllitS 

with  all  their  delicious  flavors 
and  natural  colors. 

The  only  jar  in  the  world  that 

Seals  Itself  by  Air  Pressure 
NO    MOULD— NO    SPOILED    FRUIT-NO    LOSS 

Everything  keeps  perfectly.  So  simple  and  easy 
a  child  can  use  it  successfully.  No  screwing  of  tops 
nor  burning  of  fingers.  The  only  jar  that  has  at- 
tached to  the  sanitary  gold  lacquered  cap— a  pure, 
tasteless,  odorless,  sealing  composition.  The  only 
jar  that  has 

No  Rubber  Ring 
Write  forFre*  Book- 
let with  over  100 
home  canning  recipes. 
Free  for  name  of  your 
dealer. 

KERR  GLASS  MFG.Co- 

289  Hoyt  St.,  Portland  Ore- 


WITHOUT 
HOLES 

THE   ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS. 

THE 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children'  a  Size  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE    FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.    MASS.,    U.  S.  A 


ALL  GENUINE  HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 
NAME  STAMPED 
ON  THE  LOOP. 


j     AU 
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IN  THIS  NUMBER: 


THE  PASTOR  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  TABERNACLE  AND 
"  THE  DIVINE  PROGRAM." 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 
By  Helen  Fitzgerald  Sanders 

A  REVEL  OF  FICTION 

TOMBSTONE  JOHNNY  A  LATE  FULFILLMENT 

By  Amos  George  By  Maude  Heath  Blank 

THE  LAST  STAND 
By  Agnes  Louise  Provost 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  EUCALYPTUS 


Now  Ready— The  1910 


exhausts  the  present  possibilities  of 
motor  car  perfection 

The  best  car  in  the  world  has  been  made  still  better. 

Radical  improvements  were  impossible,  but  many  refinements 
greatly  increase  the  car's  value  to  the  purchaser. 

The  motor  remains  absolutely  unchanged — Six  cylinders,  48-horse- 
power.  Ample  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  six  principle  and  of 
the  Winton  Six  motor. 


The  multiple  disc  clutch  is  fifty  per  cent 
larger  in  diameter,  and,  with  four  springs, 
requires  but  slight  foot  pressure  in  operation. 

The  buyer  now  gets  four  forward  selec- 
tive speeds — a  new  extreme  speed  having 
been  added.  The  previous  top  speed  wasn't 
high  enough  for  the  superb  Winton  Six  motor. 

A  newly-perfected  carburetor  emphasizes 
the  motor's  beautiful  operation. 

The  frame  is  inswept  in  front  to  give  a 
shorter  turning  radius. 

Springs  of  increased  size  are  semi-ellip- 
tical all  round,  permitting  low  suspension  of 
body.  Four  shock  absorbers  and  four  rubber 
bumpers. 

The  front  axle  is  of  channel-section 
oressed  steel. 

Wheel  base  is  124  inches — an  increase  of 
cur  inches. 

The  body  is  longer  and  wider — a  beauti- 
ful, roomy  creation,  with  bucket  seats  for- 
ward and  wide  tonneau  doors.  Seven 
passenger  equipment  extra. 

Running  boards  and  guards  are  wider. 
Rear  guards  drop  over  the  wheels. 


Running  boards  and  front  floor  are 
covered  with  pressed  aluminum. 

Other    new  features    are :     New  design 
radiator,  with  longer  tubes,  longer  filler,  and 
hard-rubber  cap;  hard-rubber  steering  wheel 
rim,  longer  spark  and  throttle  levers  on  steer- 
ing column,  brake  and  gear  change  levers  ar« 
nearer  the    seat,  increased    brake    leverage»j 
solid  brake  spiders,  long  or  short  pedals  ati 
purchaser'soption,  carburetor  primer  on  dash, 
improved  design  auxiliary  gasoline  tank  on 
dash,  Eisemann  dual  ignition,  larger  oil  tank, 
oil  cups  on  springs,  larger  exhaust  tube,  larger 
front  universal  joint. 

As  before,  the  Winton  Self-Starter  starts 
the  motor  from  the  seat  without  cranking. 
An  attachment  inflates  tires  without  the  use 
of  pump.  These  are  exclusive  Winton  Six 
features,  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  car. 

The  price  remains  unchanged  at  $3000. 
At  this  figure  the  48  horse-power  Winton 
Six  represents  the  absolute  limit  of  motof 
car  value. 

Specifications  of  the  60  horse -power 
Winton  Six  will  appear  later. 


The  coupon  will  bring  you  our  interesting  and  factful  literature.      Mail  it  now. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Member  A.  L.  A.  M.,  CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

W'nton  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated  by  the  company)  in  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Pittsbure,  Detroit,   Chicagft 

Minneapolis.  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,   106  Berea    Road,    Cleveland,    O.    Please    send    Winton 
Six  literature   to 
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Picked 
Ripe 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

will  teach  the  world 


So 

Different 


more  pineapple 


Because  Hawaiian  Pineapple  is  picked  ripe  and 
canned  right  fl  Because  ripe  pineapple  is  a 
particularly  healthful  article  of  food,  with  pre- 
eminent digestive  qualities.  The  medical  profession 
considers  it  an  excellent  tonic  to  the  whole 
digestive  system. 


not  to  eat  fruit-store  pineapple 


Because  this  fruit  is  picked  green,  ripened  in  vessel 
holds  and  in  freight  cars,  and  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  sun-ripened  fruit  from  Hawaii,  canned  on 
the  fields  in  sanitary  cans  and  containing  the  full 
perfection  of  the  fruit  at  its  best. 


not  to  eat  ordinary  canned  pineapple 


Because  this  fruit,  like  the  fresh  pineapple,  is  picked 
green,  artificially  ripened  and  is  as  unlike  the  rich,  ripe, 
tender  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  as  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  is  so  different  that  a  can  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  opened 
together  and  tasted  in  comparison  will  prove  the 
delicious  and  the  other  poor  and  flavorless. 


one 


Hawaiian  Pineapple  is  for  sale  by  Grocers.  See  that  the 
words  "Packed  in  Hawaii,"  or  "  Hawaiian"  appear  on 
the  can.  Write  us  for  Free  Book  of  Pineapple  recipes. 

HAWAIIAN    PINEAPPLE    GROWERS*    ASSOCIATION,    Tribune    Building,    New    York    City 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings    Banks   of 

San  Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds   1,504,498.63 

Deposits,  June  30,  1909  36,793,234.04 

Total    assets    39,435,681.38 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin 
by  Express. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  7  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assist- 
ant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mul- 
ler;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  'Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhardt,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  street.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  -Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Clem- 
ent street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


DIABETES 


It  was  not  easy  for  us  to  believe  that  Diabetes 
is  curable,  but  the  first  case  we  came  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  was  astonishingly  convincing. 

We  were  considering  the  purchase  of  Fulton's 
Compounds  and  were  looking  for  cases  to  try 
them  out  on.  One  of  our  number  knew  Charles 
A.  Newton,  the  Yardmaster  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R. 
Co.  at  Sacramento — a  very  worthy  man.  He  also 
knew  that  Newton  had  Diabetes  and  was  in  a 
hospital  in  the  Capitol  City,  and  that  his  recov- 
ery seemed  impossible  when  he  last  heard  from 
him.  A  letter  was  written  to  Newton  that  Ful- 
ton claimed  his  Diabetes  Compound  cured  Dia- 
betes, and  that  we  wanted  to  know  from  OUR 
friends  if  this  was  so,  and  that  if  he  (Newton) 
would  take  it  that  we  would  send  him  a  supply 
of  it.  Newton  replied  to  the  effect  that  some 
four  or  five  months  before  we  wrote  him  he  had 
heard  about  the  compound,  had  taken  it,  that 
the  sugar  was  nearly  out,  and  he  was  almost 
well.  His  complete  recovery  followed,  and  he 
told  an  S.  P.  engineer  who  had  Diabetes  and  he 
recovered. 

We  also  saw  Gen.  Theo.  Reichert  of  San 
Francisco  go  on  this  treatment  and  get  a  com- 
plete recovery  after  physicians  had  declared 
that  the  case  was  hopeless.  Gen.  Reichert  is  a 
33rd  degree  Mason  and  is  one  of  San  Francisco's 
most  widely  and  favorably  known  citizens. 

We  have  seen  hundreds  recover  since,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  about  Diabetes 
in  people  of  middle  age  and  over  being  curable. 

For  free  literature,  address  John  J.  Fulton 
Co.,  242  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  desire  all  patients  to  write  us  who  are  not 
noting  the  usual  improvement  by  the  third 
week. 
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California  ' 
Bungalows 


FAMOUS 
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1 
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PAID 


Complete  Floor  Plans  With  Every  Pidlure 

This  is  the  mosl  unique  collection  of  these  famous 
California  bungalows  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
They  are  absolutely  invaluable  to  every  prospective 
home  builder.  The  series  contains  pictures  and 
complete  floor  plans  of  the  very  bungalows  that 
have  made  Southern  California  famous  for  its  beau- 
tiful architecture.  These  bungalows  are  moderate 
in  cos?  and  are  the  ideal  home  for  any  climate. 

Full  description  and  approximate  coil  accompanies 
each  plan.  Write  today.  The  complete  portfolio 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Complete  working  plans,  bills  of  material, 

etc.,  for  any  bungalow  shown  may  be  had 

at  nominal  cost. 

B.  M.    MORRIS,    Architect 

609  Crosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GROUND  FLOOR 

INVESTMENTS 
IN  MINING 


"The  Coeur  d'Alenes"  have  produced  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years — and  made  a  score 
of  millionaires  out  of  daily  toilers. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  district,  we  can  put  you  in  right.  We 
know  the  prospect  of  success  in  almost  every 
developing  property.  Any  bank  in  this  city 
will  tell  you  about  our  ability  and  commercial 
integrity. 

Use  a  2-cent  stamp;  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  you  desire  to  invest,  and  we  will 
make  suggestions — cheerfully  and  honestly. 


The  Western  Investment  Co. 

WALLACE,   IDAHO. 
Otto  A.  Olsson,   Manager. 
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Merced  Street  Scene 


IS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  YOSEMITE 
THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


You  have  heard  of  the  Land  of  Promise  ?    Come  to  the  land  of  Fulfillment!  it.t.:rt.Q*:/vf,  :0 
Where     Nature    keeps    her     Promises    and     Every     Prospect     Pleases!  •  n&ai 

Merced  County,  California,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer,  without  the  detracting  features  so  prevalent  in  a  tropical  land.  Its  cli- 
mate is  equable  and  unsurpassed.  Its  products  are  manifold,  and  nature  yields  her  wealth  to 
the  least  effort.  The  city  of  Merced  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  It  has  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  schools,  its  sanitation  is  perfect,  its  water  splendid,  and  it  has  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
merce. Financially.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  rich  State  of  California.  It  is  from 
here  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  forms  the  open  sesame  to  the  Yosemite.  To  the  tourist 
and  traveler,  to  the  homeseeker  or  the  man  who  is  looking  for  business  opportunity,  Merced 
offers  unequaled  allurement. 

The  District  of  Atwater  adjoining  Merced  has  the  most  productive  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Every  fruit  and  vegetable  from  sweet  potatoes  to  oranges  grow  in  abundance. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  S.  Montgomery,  Secre- 
tary Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merced,  Cal.,  or  any  of  the  following: 


R.    Barcroft  &   Sons   Co.,    Merced. 

Casad  <£.  Gerard,  536  Canal   St.,   Merced. 

The  Commercial    Bank  of   Merced. 

S.   C.   Cornell. 

Co-operative   Land   and  Trust   Co.,   Merced. 

F.   F.   Daunt,   Merced.  • 

Frank   H.   Farrar,  Attorney,   Merced. 

Charley   Hlng,    Merced. 

Chas.    Heffernan,   Central    Hotel,    Merced. 

Klamath    Lumber   Co.,    Merced. 

Merced  Security  Savings  Bank,  Merced. 


Merced    Lumber  Company. 

Dr.    E.   S.   O'Brien,    Merced. 

Dr.    N.    S.    Peck,    Merced. 

J.   E.   Russell,  Merced. 

Dr.    W.    E.    Lilley,    Merced. 

O.  W.  Lehmer,  Traffic  Manager  Yosemite  Val- 
ley Railroad. 

G.  E.  Nordgren,  Furniture  and  Undertaking, 
Merced. 

Commercial    Transfer   Co.,    Merced. 

J.   B.   Osborn.  Atwater,  Cal. 
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St.  Matthews 
Military   School 


BURLINGAME,    CALIFORNIA. 
Founded    A.    D.,    1866. 


The  school  comprises  an  estate  of  eighty-five 
acres,  situated  in  the  foothills,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  west  of  Burlingame.  Prepares  for  Uni- 
versity or  for  active  life.  Separate  school 
(Tyler  Hall)  for  very  young  boys.  U.  S.  Army 
officer  detailed  by  War  Department. 


Correspondence  is  invited,  and  those  interested 
are  urged  to  visit  the  school  at  any  time.  Long 
distance  telephone,  "San  Mateo  121."  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information  address 


REV.    WILLIAM    A.    BREWER,    RECTOR. 


Thp  Hflmlin  Srhnnl   A  BOARDING  AND  DAY 

[1  dCIll  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Opens    Monday,   August   9th. 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma. 

In  place  of  the  kindergarten  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French  lan- 
guage is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pictures, 
games,  songs  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  For  particulars,  address 

MISS   HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Ave.,  San   Francisco. 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading,  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 

88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone   Kearny    392. 


THE  BEST  PART  OF   THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles— never  in  bulk.  Write  for 
interesting  booklet  on  shaving, — 
mailed  free  on  request. 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  Co.,  78  HUDSON  STEKKT. 
SOLE  AOBSTS,  NEW  YOEK. 


Yosemite  Valley 


Open 
All 
Year 

Visitors 
may  view  its 
grandeurs 

Winter 
Summer 


First-class  hotel  service  at  El  Portal  and  in 
Yosemite.  Roads  and  trails  open  to  points  of 
interest.  Only  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco.  Daily  train  service 
to  El  Portal,  at  the  park  line;  thence  three 
hours  by  stage  coach,  taking  in  many  points 
of  interest  on  the  way,  including  General  View, 
El  Capitan,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  etc.  For  tickets 
and  connections,  or  stop-over  privileges  at 
Merced,  see  agent  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

O.  W.  LEHMER,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Merced,  Cal. 
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AMERICA'S    GREATEST    HEALTH    AND 
PLEASURE    RESORT 

Positive  cure  for  rheumatism  and  stomach 
trouble.  Table  first  class.  The  roads  have 
been  put  in  excellent  shape  for  staging  and 
autos.  Rates,  $12  to  $14  per  week.  Baths  free 
to  guests.  For  further  particulars  address  R. 
H.  CURRY,  Proprietor,  The  Geysers,  California. 

Notice — All  guests  remaining  two  weeks  and 
under  four  will  be  refunded  their  fare  one  way, 
and  guests  remaining  four  weeks  and  longer 
will  be  refunded  round  trip  fare  from  San 
Francisco. 


Lake  County 


Take  a  trip  to  Lake  County  by  Spiers'  livery 
Calistoga  stage  line,  over  the  best  mountain 
road  in  California.  Grand  scenery,  easy  car- 
riages, careful  drivers.  Round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Harbin  Springs,  Anderson  and 
Mira  Vista  Springs,  $7.  To  Adams,  Bonanza. 
Siegler's,  Hoberg's,  Howard,  Astorg,  and  Glen- 
brook,  $9.  Stages  leave  Calistoga  11.30  a.  m., 
Sundays  excepted.  Half  hour  for  lunch  at 
Calistoga.  Fifty  pounds  baggage  allowed. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Southern  Pacific  office. 


Santa  Cruz 


Welcomes  automobilists  and  excursionists 
and  those  seeking  recreation  for  their  summer 
vacations.  Band  concerts,  dancing,  bathing  and 
boating  every  afternoon  and  evening. 

Grand  opening  of  the  Casino  Saturday  night, 
June  5th. 


Campers    to   Yosemite  Valley 

can  be  supplied  with  tents,  complete  camping 
outfits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  Store.  Parties  outfitted  for 
High  Sierra  trips.  Rates  reasonable.  Nelson 
L.  Salter,  Proprietor. 


Tallac 

and 

Brockway 


June    Fishing    Always    Best. 
Remarkably  Warm   June  Weather. 

The  resorts  that  have  made  Lake  Tahoe  fam- 
ous for  its  fishing  and  scenery. 

Brockway  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  al- 
ways famous  for  its  fishing,  and  having  the  only 
hot  springs,  which  are  a  wonder  in  themselves 
and  the  curative  properties  of  the  waters. 

Tallac,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  is 
noted  for  its  natural  advantages  and  location. 

Surrounded  by  innumerable  small  lakes  and 
streams  stocked  with  several  varieties  of  trout 
make  it  the  delight  of  the  rod  fishermen.  All 
within  easy  walking,  riding  or  driving  distance. 

Hotel  and  cottages  steam  heated  and  electric 
lights;  boats,  launches  and  livery  under  hotel 
management.  Our  specialty — Finest  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter. 

Information  Peck-Judah  Company,  789  Mar- 
ket, Southern  Pacific  Information  Bureau,  Law- 
rence &  Comstock,  Tallac  and  Brockway. 


Mark  West  Warm  Springs 

SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Only  3%  hours  from  San  Francisco  and  but 
7  miles'  staging.  Meet  trains  of  N.  W.  Pacific 
at  Fulton  both  morning  and  evening.  Round 
trip  only  $3.75.  Now  owned  and  conducted  by 
J.  F.  Mulgrew,  for  the  past  13  years  at  Skaggs 
Springs,  who  refers,  with  confidence,  to  any  one 
of  his  guests  of  the  past.  Nine  mineral  springs, 
superb  boating  and  swimming;  famous  wild 
grape  vine  arbors — one  50  by  170  feet,  covering 
hotel  veranda  and  driveway.  "The  prettiest 
place  in  California"  is  the  verdict  of  thousands. 
Can  now  accommodate  200.  Fine  table.  My  own 
dairy  and  garden.  All  amusements.  Fine  trout 
streams.  Rates,  $2  a  day,  or  $12  a  week.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  MULGREW,  Fulton,  Cal. 


Shasta    County,   California. 

A  LOG  CABIN  COLONY.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Crags  and  adjacent  to  Mount  Shasta.  Whole- 
some home  cooking,  hot  and  cold  water,  shower 
baths  in  every  cabin.  New  assembly  hall.  Fine 
fishing  and  hunting.  Under  the  management 
of  MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS,  formerly  of  Hotel 
Cecil.  San  Francisco. 

For  rates  and  reservations,  address  Mrs.  Mor- 


Point  Arena  Hot  Springs 

Hot  sulphur  baths;  swimming,  bowling,  cro- 
quet, billiards,  fine  fishing  on  the  Garcia  river, 
which  flows  past  the  hotel.  Good  deer  hunting; 
large  hall  provided  with  Angelus  and  piano  for 
dancing  and  other  amusements.  Rates  $10  per 
week.  Round  trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco, 
$10. 

McCALLUM   BROS.,    Managers,    Point   Arena, 

TV/Ton/ln^inn    rVmntv     California. 
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Beautiful 

Paraiso  Hot  Springs 

The  Mecca  for  Automobili&s 


New  Auto  Boulevard  from  Sole- 
dad  to  the  Springs.  Roads  in 
first-class  condition  from  Oak- 
land to  Paraiso.  Special  Rates; 
care  and  attention  paid  to  mo- 
tor parties.  New  Garage.  Sup- 
plies, gasoline,  oils  and  repairs 
at  city  prices. 


Most  wonderful  natural  hot 
mineral  waters  and  baths  on  the 
coast.  The  only  HOT  SODA 
baths  in  California  positively 
guaranteed  to  cure  rheumatism, 
gout,  malaria,  liver,  kidney  and 
stomach  troubles. 


Mineral  waters  awarded  first 
prize  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Climate  unexcelled.  Rates  $12.00 
to  $16.00,  baths  Included. 


Trains  leave  3d  and  Townsend 
at  8  a.  m.  connecting  with  AU- 
TOMOBILE at  Soledad,  arriv- 
ing at  Springs  for  lunch. 

Booklets  at  Peck's,  789  Market  St.;  Bryan's.  2004  Sutler  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  H.H.  McGowan.Paraiso.Monterey  Co.  Gal, 


RENAULT 


"THE  CAR"  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


1909  PRICES 

50-60  H.P.  6-Cylinder  Chassis $7500 

35-45  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $6000 

20-30  H.P.  4-Cy!inder  Chassis $5000 

14-20  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $4000 

12-16  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3250 

10-14  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3000 

9-12  H.P.  2-Cylinder  Chassis $2000 

8-10  H.P.  Voiturette,   completely 
equipped    $1750 

The  mo&  complete  line  ever  handled  by  any 
manufacturer.  All  chassis  specially  built  for 
American  roads. 


RENAULT   FRERES 
SELLING   BRANCH  Inc. 

316-322  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Market  7038 


Will  wave  or  curl  your  hair  beautifully  in  10 
minutes,  while  you  are  dressing  or  traveling. 
Anywhere  at  any  time,  without  trouble  or 
bother. 

THINK  OF   IT! 

Made   of  specially  prepared   French   Horn. 

Small  enough  to  carry  in  your  purse. 

We  are  now  making  a  Magnetic  Steel  Curler 
under  our  own  special  process.  The  only  Mag- 
netic Steel  Curler  made.  Finest,  lightest  Steel 
Curler  known.  Made  in  the  same  shape,  with 
the  patent  locking  device,  as  the  Magic  Curler. 
Try  them. 

If  your  dealer  or  hair-dresser  does  not  sell 
Magic  Curlers,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
together  with  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  full  set  of  Curlers  and  a  beautiful  silver- 
plated  sugar  shell  spoon,  Free  of  Charge. 
Sample  Set  of  2  Curlers,  10  cents. 

Magic  Curler  Co. 

130  S.   11th   St.  (Room  40.) 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Morgan  &  Wright 

Tires  are  Good 

Tires 


Good  for  the  motorist 
who  finds  it  necessary 
to  cut  down  his  car 
maintenance  expense. 


WEINSTOCK  NICHOLS  CO. 
569  Golden  Gate  Ave., 

San  Francisco 
Phone  Market  6000 
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SCENE  IN  A   RAISIN   PACKING  HOUSE. 

FRESNO 

The     Geographical      Center     of     California, 
Offers  Golden  Opportunities  for  Homeseekers 


Everything    grows;    irrigation    (crop    insurance),  costs  only  62%  cents  per  acre. 
$31,000,000. — Produced  in  Fresno  last  year.   That  means  over  $600  per  capita;  INVESTIGATE. 
Unparalleled  chances  for  men  of  large  and  small  means. 
Women   and  girls   earn   large   wages. 

Pleasant  employment  during  the  raisin  and  fruit  packing  season. 

For   full    Information    and    literature    address  FRESNO   CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE,   or   any 
of  the  following  firms: 


Jonsen    &,    Henderson,    Real    Estate,   31-32 

Fiske   Building. 

Fresno  Realty  Syndicate,  Forsythe   Bldg. 
Shepherd   &  Teague    (Real    Estate). 
Pierce  &.  Anderson   (Real  Estate),  1152  J  St. 

Fresno. 
Pearson's  Realty  Exchange,  1944  Tulare  St., 

Fresno. 
Laguna   Lands,   Ltd.,  Laton,  Cal. 


Fresno   Consolidated   Canals,   Fresno,   Cal. 

Frank  H.  Short,  Attorney-at-Law. 

Fresno  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  Inc.,  McKel- 

vey   &    Carver,    Mgrs.  1036  J  Street,   Fresno. 
Kittrell   &   Willes.    Real    Estate. 
S.   C.    Lenhart,   1144  J   St.,   Fresno. 
San   Joaquin   Abstract  Company,  1156  J   St. 
Fresno    County   Abstract    Company,    1459    K    St. 

Fresno. 


WHEN  YOU 

„      APPROACH  A ' 

.-     MAN  UPON  WHOM      •-• 

YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  AN 

IMPRESSION  YOU  DON  YOUR 

GLAD    RAGS 


WHEN  YOU  WISH  A  GOOD 
RECEPTION    FOR  YOUR 
PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU   SHOULD  BE  AS 

PARTICULAR   ABOUT   ITS 

RAIMENT 


THIS  MEANS  GOOD  DESIGNS, 
GOOD  CUTS, GOOD  PRINTING, 
ON  GOOD  PAPER  WITH 
GOOD  INK  AND  ALL  IN 
GOOD  TASTE 


WEDOTHATKIND 


ENGRAVING  6  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

CLARK 

EflORAVINGtPRINTINIi  (0. 

••'  -1"[  -— ••! 

DESIGNS  if  PRINTS 

CUTS 
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SOAP 
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Cuticura  Ointment  to  soothe 
and  dispel  summer  eczemas, 
prickly  heat,  itchings,  chaf- 
ings,  sunburn,  bites  and- 
stings.  For  everyday  use 
in  preserving,  purifying  and 
beautifying  baby's  tender 
skin  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuti- 
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WING  PIANOS 


Ask  a  Hearing 


and  -  -  -  Nothing  More ! 


YEN  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  MUSICAL,  the  Wing  Piano  will  be  sent 

to  you  on  trial  without  the  payment  of  even  one  dollar.  We  deliber- 
itely  claim  that  the  21  largest  styles  of  Wing  Pianos  have  the  most 
najestic  tone  under  heavy  playing  and  the  sweetest  tone  under  light  play- 
ng  of  any  upright  pianos  whatever,  irrespective  of  the  price  or  maker. 

We  would  not  (and  could  not  if  we  would)  thus  address  millions  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
eaders  in  the  U.  S.,  spend  thousands  in  magazines  publishing  such  a  challenge,  and  more  thousands  in  R.  R. 
reights,  if  we  were  wrong  in  our  statements  or  over-conceited  about  the  tone  quality  of  the  Wing  Piano. 

For  we  are  neither  young  nor  trifling.  We  have  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  piano  business,  and 
luring  all  of  forty  years  have  been  scientifically  studying  tone  and  durability  in  preference  to  dollar  n:aking. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Wing  Pianos  ring  with  music. 

The  forty  years'  business  experience  has  also  taught  us  to  weigh  our  WORDS  carefully  whether  printed 
r  spoken.  Our  WORD,  black  on  white  and  over  our  name  (which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this  notice), 
3  that  the  Wing  Piano  is  the  sweetest  of  all  in  tone. 

Our  commercial  standing  and  references  will  guarantee  you  that  our  WORD  is  good  and  contract  gilt-edged. 
The  publishers  of  any  prominent  magazine  will  also  tell  you  this.  Read  this  ^xact  copy  of  one  of  our  trial  blanks: 


TRIAL    BLANK 


WING  &  SON.  New  Y—k.  Wood.* Style 

Gentlemen  —  You  may  Bhip  me  on  trial  one  Wing  Piano  of  the  above  style  with  stool  and  scarf, 

to  this  address:  Town State with  freight  from  New  York  prepaid  in  advance,  and 

send  me  an  order  to  get  it  from  the  railroad  depot,  ON  TRIAL  ONLY.   THERE  IS  NO  AGREE- 
MENT BY  ME  TO  PURCHASE  THIS  PIANO,  but  I  will  allow  it  to  remain  in  my  home  on  trial  for 
I  twenty  days,  and  if  it  proves  satisfactory  and  I  conclude  to  purchase  it,  I  will  make  an  agree- 

j  ment  with  you  to  pay  you  $ in  the  following  way: The  piano  to  become 

'  my  property  upon  completion  of  full  payment  as  above. 

If,  however,  the  piano  does  not  prove  satisfa:tory ,  I  will  return  it  to  the  railroad  depot. 
I  am  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  keep  this  piano.  In  all  respects  the  conditions  are  to  be  the 
same  as  if  I  were  examining  it  in  your  wareroom.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  to  be 
AT  NO  EXPENSE  WHATEVER  FOR  FREIGHTS  COMING  OR  GOING. 

Yours  respectfully 


We  Refuse  to  Sell  Through  Dealers 

Their  profits  would  double  the  price  of  the 
PIANO.   Buy  without  the  dealers'  profits! 

You  Save  From  S75  to  S200 

frhen  you  buy  a  WING  PIANO;  for  you  buy  direct-- 
.bsolutely.   You  pay  the  cost  of  building  it  with 

nly  one  moderate  profit  added. 
With  railroads  everywhere,  and  business  of  all 

inds  done  by  mail,  the  piano  dealer  or  agent  is 
,ow  unnecessary.  As  the  cheap  kinds  cost  less  than 
lalf,  the  dealers  ''talk  up11  and  push  the  cheap 
iianos--but  often  call  them  high  grade. 

You  Need  these  Books— They  are  FREE 

We  send  two  good  books,  ''The  Book  of  Complete 
nformation  About  Pianos  '  '  is  a  Complete  Reference 
ook  on  the  Piano.  Technical  Descriptions--Illus- 
rates  how  all  pianos  are  made—With  large  litho- 
raphed  pictures  of  1908  models  of  WING  PIANOS-- 
ifference  between  excellent  materials  and  labor 
nd  cheap  substi tutes--Reveals  agents'  methods, 
tc.  A  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  162  pages. 

THE  WING  PIANO  is  broadly  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  12  years. 

365-378  W.  13th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Write  for  the  books  and  Wing  Catalogue  at  / 
once,  or  fill  in  the  coupon.   Cut  or   .' 
tear  it  out  and  mail  to  us  now  while  / 
you  think  of  it  (and  while  you  have  / 
the  coupon.)   You  will  be  und.  r  no 
obligations  whatever. 


The  Instrumental  Attachment 


WING 
&  SON 

365-378 
W.  13th  St. 
Hew  York 


is   added   to   certain    styles  when  , 
ordered.      It    produces   almost   to    /  •$* 
perfection   the    tones   of  the      '  v° 
Ha^/    "ther.    Banjo.    Guitar     /  *  Send  to   the 

and  Mandolin.  It  saves  wear  /<>  name  and  addrest 
and  prolongs  the  life  of  /  c  witten  6etou,,  the 
the  Piano.  The  usual  /  *?  "Book  of  Complete- 
playing  of  the  keys  '  <?  Information  about  Pi- 
operates  the  Instru-  /£>  anos,""  Story  Book"  and 
jntal  Attachment.  ^  ^  catalogue, without  any  cost 
Easy  / .  *  or  obligation  on  my  part. 

Payments  /^ 

Accepted          /^   

and  old  pianos',/* 
and  organs   ' 

taken  in    '    - 

part  ex-   ' 
change .  ,• 
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Surprise  Sudlion  Sweeper 

PATENTED  FEB.  4,  1908 

Price  $12.50.    Operated  by  Hand 


Large  sale  Ea£t.  No  exertion.  No  fatigue. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  child.  Is  portable.  'Weighs 
only  5  pounds.  Does  the  work  of  Elecftric 
Sweeper  at  no  co£l  for  operation.  By  express 
prepaid.  JusT;  introduced  Wesl;. 


Agents  wanted  in  "Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia,    Montan'a,      Idaho,      Utah,      Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,    Wyoming. 
Send  for  Advertising   Matter. 
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Don't  be  confused  by  the  conflicting  claims  and  uncertain  performances  of  oils 
that  are  "made  especially"  for  different  types  of  cars  and  engines  or  to  meet  different 
conditions.  There's  cne  oil  that  gives  perfect  lubrication  in  all  types  of  engines  under 
all  conditions.  Ask  for 


IEROLEKE 


Auto 

Lubricating 


The  only  oil  that  is  really  non-carbonizing,  so  pure, 
free  and  clear  that  it  feeds  regularly  under  all  conditions 
of  heat  or  cold.  Made  in  the  one  grade  only,  which  never 
varies — produced  in  only  one  place  in  the  world — sold  only 
under  the  name  Zerolene. 

Put  up  in  cans  with  patent  spout,  that  cannot  be 
refilled— also  in  barrels  for  garage  trade.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  ^-^  Write  for  booklet,  "21,000  Miles 

with  Zerolene."     Free. 
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Condensed  Milk 
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USING  THE  coming 
autumn,  the  Flathead 
reservation  will  be 
thrown  open  to  SL'ttle- 
ment  in  pursuance 
with  the  Govern- 
mental policy  of  turn- 
ing the  Indian  from 
his  natural,  nomadic  life,  and  through  the 
peaceable  coercion  of  husbandry,  "absorb- 
ing him  into  our  civilization."  The  ex- 
periment is  a  precarious  one  for  the  In- 
dian, since  it  involves  at  once  the  seizure 
of  immense  tracts  of  lands  that  were  his 
and  the  destruction  of  the  race-old  habits 
of  his  kind.  But  the  solving  of  the  Indian 
problem,  or  in  plainer  words,  his  right  to 
exist,  is  of  lesser  interest  to  the  general 
public  than  the  fact  that  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  commercially  valu- 
able acres  will  be  opened  to  the  eager 
white  settlevs  who  still  push  westward, 
hunting  for  something  of  that  legended 
treasure  which  tempted  the  early  argo- 
nauts to  brave  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
the.-wilderness. 

The  home  of  the  Flathead,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  The  Selish  tribe,  was 
destined  inevitably  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  home-seeker,  for  in  all  these  United 
States  there  are  few  fairer  valleys  than 
Sin-yal-min,  few  more  magnificent  heights 
than  the  snow-topped  mountains  that  pro- 
.  tect  it,  and  few  more  noble  bodies  of  water 


than  the  Flathead  Lake,  flowing  like  an 
inland  sea  among  hills  of  tender  green. 
Not  only  is  the  country  rich  in  grandeur 
of  scene — it  is  likewise  possessed  of  a 
wealth  of  tradition  and  historical  incident 
soon  to  sink  forever  into  the  oblivion  of 
an  unrecorded  past. 

Before  the  final  division  and  disinte- 
gration, when  storied  landmark  and  inyth- 
hallowed  object  will  be  swept  aside  by  the 
rush  of  the  incoming  world,  it  is  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  the 
past  of  Sin-yal-min  and  its  environs.  The 
huge,  mountain-locked  valley  was  for  gen- 
erations the  secret  of  the  Indians  until 
Alexander,  the  Kalispehlm  chief,  led  the 
Jesuit  fathers  thither  to  establish  the  Mis- 
sion of  St.  Ignatius,  thus  delivering  to 
them,  as  the  greatest  proof  of  confidence 
and  love,  a  second  Promised  Land. 

The  fields  were  rich  with  wild  grain,  the 
neighboring  foothills  sheltered  abundant 
game,  and  the  streams,  feeling  their  way 
with  silver  fingers  from  the  mountains, 
swarmed  with  trout.  There  in  the  out- 
spread palm  of  the  valley,  the  good  priests 
established  their  mission,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  settled  about  the  little  community 
of  log  cabins,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
'  come  one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest.  Of 
these  Indians  there  were  a  few  who  became 
independently  well  off,  and  the  wealthiest 
of  them  all,  Michel  Pablo,  a  half-breed, 
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raised  upon  those  vast  fields  and  uplands 
the  largest  band  of  buffalo  of  modern 
times — the  Allard-Pablo  herd.  (For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  Allard-Pablo  herd  see 
"The  National  Buffalo  Park"  in  the 


and  abandoned  his  squaw  for  a  fairer 
daughter  of  an  alien  tribe  and  brought  up- 
on himself  the  condign  wrath  of  the 
fathers,  captured  three  or  four  buffalo  to 
take  to  them  as  a  propitiatory  offering. 


The  Jocko  River  at  Arlee 


March,  1909,  Overland  Monthly.) 

There  is  an  amusing  incident  connected 
with  the  origin  of  this  herd.  An  Indian 
named  Sam,  who  had  fallen  from  grace 


Even  then  the  bison  were  growing  scarce, 
and  the  sin-besmirched  culprit  figured 
somewhat  astutely  that  such  material  evi- 
dence of  his  penance  might  mitigate  the 
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degree  of  punishment  he  must  suffer  for 
his  transgression.  However,  he  became 
faint  of  heart,  and  the  buffalo  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Michel  Pablo.  From 
this  nucleus  was  bred  the  band  of  six  hun- 
dred. Until  a  few  years  ago  the  animals 
could  be  seen  feeding  in  the  goodly  pas- 
tures of  the  valley,  and  still  the  last  out- 
lawed remnant,  grown  vicious  and  cun- 


that  gleams  quick-silver  bright  amid  the 
green  level  of  the  grass.  They  are  aban- 
doned wallows — the  one  remaining  trace 
of  the  vanished  herds. 

The  valley  proper  and  the  hills  and 
glades  adjoining  it  abound  in  exquisite  re- 
treats, each  with  its  myth  and  story,  and 
in  the  deep,  silent  clefts  of  the  Mission 
range,  still  called  by  the  Indians  Sin-yal- 


Chief  Antoine  Moise,  one  of  Chariot's  faithful  band 

Copyright  by  P.   E.   Peeso. 


ning  with  long  pursuit,  wanders  at  liberty 
in  the  neighboring  hills  of  the  little  Bitter 
Root.  Even  now  the  traveler,  riding  by 
stage  coach  from  the  railway  station  at 
Ravalli  to  the  shores  of  Flathead  Lake,  can 
see  curious  indentures  filled  with  water 


min,  are  wonderful  waterfalls  and  lakes. 
It  is  a  magnificent  view  that  breaks  upon 
one  after  ascending  the  foothills  and 
finally  emerging  upon  their  crest.  Be- 
neath, below,  flows  a  tide  of  waving  green 
flecked  with  a  myriad  of  mirror-like  pools 
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and  beyond,  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  valley,  the  mighty  serrated  mountain- 
chain  rises  abruptly  in  aspiring  violet  pin- 
nacles, into  the  sublimity  of  perpetual 
snow.  At  that  distance,  through  miles  of 


disappearing  in  the  mystery  of  haze  which 
shrouds  the  gorges  below.  In  these  gorges 
are  wonder-spots  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  man.  We  shall  have  space  to 
examine  only  a  few  of  them,  made  doubly 


Francois,   an   old   Flatltead 


vibrant  white  atmosphere,  a  gossamer 
thread,  seemingly  as  fragile  as  a  spider's 
web,  may  be  seen  spinning  its  length  from 
the  silvered  crests  of  the  highest  peaks  and 


attractive  by  some  recollection  of  the  early 
days  or  by  an  Indian  myth  as  pale  and 
shapeless  as  the  mist  that  clings  about  the 
mountain's  brow. 
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There  lies  in  one  of  these  ravines  Lake 
Angus  McDonald,  of  particular  interest 
not  only  on  account  of  its  wild  beauty,  but 
because  it  perpetuates  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  stran<re«t  and  most  romantic  figures 


into  the  region  of  the  Selish,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  primeval  land  and  its 
people  he  married  an  Indian  woman, 
raised  a  family  of  robust  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Duncan  McDonald,  is  famous 


Children  of  the  Leaves 


of  the  old  West.  Angus  McDonald  was  a 
full-blood  Highland  Scotchman  who  came 
to  this  country  in  the  employ  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  His  work  took  him 


among  the  Indians  today,  and  himself 
adopted  the  language,  garb  and  manners 
of  the  tribe.  He  was  a  lover  of  extreme 
liberty  in  living  and  in  thought ;  therefore 


•HW^W^^ 


Lake  Angus   McDonald,   Flathead  Reservation 


the  unrestrained  freedom  of  existence 
with  these  simple  folk  appealed  to  him, 
and  their  picturesque  paganism  likewise 
found  a  responsive  chord  in  his  fancy.  He 
was,  indeed,  something  of  a  pagan  him- 
self. He  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
say  that  when  death  closed  his  mortal 
career,  he  desired  to  become  a  wild,  white 
horse  with  free  range  over  boundless 
plains.  Considering  the  character  of  the 
man,  his  lionine  strength  and  defiantly 
primitive  life,  it  seems  peculiarly  fit  that 
a  lake,  remote  from  the  beaten  path  of 
civilization,  presided  over  by  a  glacier- 
bearing  peak,  should  do  honor  to  his 
memory,  rather  than  the  conventional 
monument  of  stone.  There,  within  that 
deep-worn  cleft  in  the  mountain's  heart, 
hemmed  in  by  luxuriantly  green  banks, 
the  lake  lies,  cold  and  passionless  and  clear 
— and  there  is  about  it  a  brooding  silence 
as  of  death,  broken  only  by  the  desolate 
cry  of  the  loon  or  the  evasive  sighing  of 
the  wind  among  the  pines.  On  the  crags 
and  needle-sharp  pinnacles  above,  moun- 
tain goats  and  big  horn  sheep  pick  their 
precarious  way,  and  hidden  safe  from 
human  sight,  the  mountain  lion  crouched 
in  his  lair.  Such  is  Lake  Angus  McDon- 


ald, and  if  it  be  that  the  shade  of  man 
returns  to  visit  his  mortal  abode,  surely 
sometimes  in  the  dark  security  of  night 
a  wild,  white  horse  with  noiseless  tread 
may  pass  like  a  fleeting  moonlight  shape 

and  vanish  into  mist. 

*  .*  *  * 

St.  Mary's  Lake,  or  according  to  the 
Indians  the  '^Waters  of  the  Forgiven,"  is 
likewise  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  range  of 
Sin-yal-min.  It  is  even  more  isolated 
than  Lake  Angus  McDonald,  and  about 
it  clings  a  nebulous  old  tradition  of  mur- 
der and  expatiation  which  accounts  for 
the  name.  The  Indians-  believe  that  the 
lake  is  enchanted,  and  that  deep,  down 
below  its  placid  surface  water-sirens 
dwell,  ever  watchfu-1  for  human  prey.  If, 
perchance,  a  brave  venture  out  in  his 
canoe  upon  those  treacherous  depths,  the 
sirens  rise  with  seductive  song  and  deadly 
caress,  drawing  him  downward  in  their 
strangling  embrace.  Or  if  an  Indian 
camp  alone  upon  those  shores,  the  sirens 
glide  forth  decked  with  narcotic,  poison- 
sweet  water  flowers,  and  leaning  over  his 
prostrate  body,  like  vampires,  drink  in  his 
breath  until  he  dies.  However  simple 
these  tales  may  be,  there  is  about  the  lake 
an  atmosphere  of  depressing  melancholy 
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which  even  the  most  phlegmatic  alien 
must  feel,  and  the  charm  is  none  the  less 
potent  because  it  falls  mysteriously  as 
the  shadow  of  an  unseen  wing,  is  as  form- 
less as  a  wraith,  as  inexplicable  as  the 

phenomena  of  life  and  death. 

*  *  *  * 

The  great  Flathead  Lake  flowing  for 
over  forty  miles  among  pleasant  hills,  ser- 
pentining around  yellow-green  peninsulars 
and  timbered  promontories,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  valley  of  Sin-yal-min.  The 
sharply-spiked  mountain  range  extends 
across  the  water  like  the  horned  spine  of 
a  monster,  who  slumbers  through  the 
aeons,  oblivious  to  the  passing  centuries 
and  the  petty  doings  of  man.  On  a  calm 
summer  day,  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
softened  by  gossamer  veils  of  haze,  the 
water,  the  mountain  peaks  and  sky  are 
faintly  traced  in  shades  of  grey  and  faded 
rose  as  in  mother-of-pearl.  And  on  such 
days  as  this,  at  rare  intervals,  a  strange 
phenomenon  occurs— the  reflection  of  a 
reflection.  Looking  over  the  rail  of  a 
steamer,  within  the  semi-circular  curve  of 
the  swell  at  its  stern,  one  may  see  first 
the  reflection  of  the  shore  line,  the  moun- 
tains and  trees  appearing  upside  down; 
then  a  second  shore  line  perfectly  wrought 
in  the  mirroring  waters  right  side  up, 


pine  crest  touching  pine  crest,  peak  poised 
against  peak. 

Many  islands  rise  from  the  lake,  the 
largest  of  them,  Wild  Horse  Island,  is 
timbered,  mountainous  and  so  big  as  to 
appear  like  an  arm  of  the  mainland.  This 
island  was  once  the  home  of  a  band  of 
wild  horses,  hence  the  name,  but  in  times 
more  remote,  past  the  memory  of  the  aged 
and  even  before  the  traditions  of  the  tribe 
took  shape,  it  was  inhabited  by  an  ancient 
race..  IJpon  the  lichen-grown  cliffs  ris- 
ing sheer  and  smooth  in  tablets  of  stone, 
crude  picture-writings  and  cabalistic 
signs  which  baffle,  the  archaeologist,  are 
still  to  be  seen.  These  writings  occur  also 
on  the  mainland.  There  have  been  many 
scholastic  speculations  concerning  these 
hieroglyphics,  and  endless  discussions 
over  their  meaning  and  origin,  but  the  In- 
dians, who  are  after  all  the  best  judges, 
avow  complete  ignorance  of  the  signs, 
saying  that  they  are  the  riddle  of  a  van- 
ished race  so  ancient  that  not  a  myth  nor 
chronicle  handed  down  through  the  chain 
of  generations,  sheds  the  light  of  know- 
ledge upon  their  mystery.  They  had 
their  day  before  the  Selish  came,  and  now, 
like  those  shadowy  specters  whose  record 
is  merely  an  untranslatable  sign,  the  Sel- 
ish, in  turn,  are  passing  while  vineyard 
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and  orchard  and  field  of  grain  obliterate 
their  footsteps  and  mark  the  ruse  of  the 

conquering  race. 

*  *  *  * 

We  have  read  much  of  late  years  con- 
cerning the  Hopi,  their  gentleness  and 
peaceable  pursuits,  but  we  have  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Selish,  living  in 
their  valley  home,  along  the  Jocko  river 
or  among  the  sheltering  foothills  beneath 
the  heights  of  Sin-yal-min.  Happily, 
the  home  of  the  Hopi  is  remote,  their 
pueblos  lie  upon  citadels  of  stone,  and 
the  way  to  them  is  paved  with  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  the  desert.  They  possess 
nothing  that  greed  can  covet,  so  the  Hopi 
are  safe  enough  for  a  time,  at  least,  until 
the  pressure  of  civilization  sends  forth  a 
tidal  wave  so  sweeping  that  even  the  des- 
erts shall  not  be  spared.  Paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  the  Selish,  in  being  more  fortu- 
nate, have  been  proportionately  more  un- 
fortunate. Dwelling  in  a  fertile  valley 
lush  with  grain  and  berry,  watered  with 
streams  and  lakes,  their  holdings  were  too 
valuable  an  asset  for  commerce  to  over- 


look, and  it  was  therefore  ordained  that 
the  pumpkin  should  nourish  where  the 
Bitter  Root  had  bloomed  and  the  plough- 
share should  supplant  the  arrow. 

Before  the  last  traces  of  the  customs  of 
the  Selish  vanish  utterly  under  the  blight 
of  artificial  conditions,  it  is  well  to  stop 
and  look  back  at  their  history,  first  in 
the  light  of  recorded  fact  and  then  in  ihc 
diaphanous  glow  of  their  own  quaint 
myths  and  hero-tales. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  penetrated  the 
unknown  in  their  adventurous  journey, 
they  found  a  particularly  gentle  and  hos- 
pitable people  who  called  themselves  the 
Selish,  living  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley. 
A  few  of  these  Indians  had  seen  the  Sieur 
de  la  Verendrye  and  his  cavaliers  on  their 
futile  search  for  a  highway  to  the  Pacific 
sea,  but  of  the  entire  tribe  there  was  but 
a  handful  of  aged  hunters  who  had  looked 
upon  the  face  of  a  white  man.  They 
welcomed  the  strangers,  offered  them  the 
hospitality  of  their  lodges  and  manifested 
a  spirit  of  friendliness  which  sent  the  ex- 
plorers rejoicing  on  their  way.  The  white  ; 
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men  described  them  as  simple,  straight- 
forward people,  the  women  distinguished 
for  their  virtue  and  the  men  for  their 
bravery  in  the  battle  and  the  chase.  They 
'were  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  honorable 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  If  a 
man  lost  his  bow  or  other  valuable,  the 
one  who  found  it  delivered  it  to  the  chief, 
the  Great  Father,  and  he  caused  it  to  be 
hung  in  a  place  where  it  might  be  seen  by 
all.  Then  when  the  owner  came  seeking 
his  goods,  the  Chief  restored  it  to  him. 
They  were  also  charitable.  If  a  man 
were  hungry,  no  one  said  him  nay,  and 
he  was  welcome  even  at  the  board  of  the 
head  men,  to  share  the  best  of  their  fare. 
In  appearance  they  were  of  the  shade  of 
the  "palest  new  copper  after  being  freshly 
rubbed."  They  were  well  formed,  supple 
and  tall,  but  Lewis  and  Clark  confusing 
them  with  certain  of  the  tribes  living 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
called  them  the  Flatheads,  though  they 
had  never  practiced  the  barbarous  custom 
of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  offspring. 
However,  in  the  early  journals  they  were 
given  the  misnomer,  and  it  has  clung  to 
them,  libelous  as  it  is,  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

The  Selish  remained  in     their     native 


Bitter  Root  valley,  hunting  buffalo  and 
warring  over  that  noble  game  with  their 
enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  without  disturb- 
ance from  the  outer  world,  until  a  party 
of  Iroquois  came  amongst  them,  led  by  one 
Ignace  La  Mousse,  bringing  tidings  of  a 
mysterious  faith.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  impulse  to  seek  the  "Medicine" 
of  the  white  man,  and  expedition  af- 
ter expedition — four  in  all — were 
sacrificed  to  the  cause  before  a  mis- 
sionary from  St.  Louis  came  to  teach  the 
Indians  the  word  of  God.  However  sin- 
cere of  purpose  these  good  fathers  were — 
and  surely  their  black-robed  figures  loom 
heroically  against  the  background  of  the 
past — they  were  the  first  feeble  impulse  of 
that  civilization  which  was  to  bring  de- 
struction to  the  natives  of  the  wilderness. 
In  the  footsteps  of  the  fathers  followed 
the  gold-seekers  and  the  settlers,  the  armed 
troops  and  Governmental  grasp,  and  the 
Indians,  struggling  with  demoniac  fury 
were  beaten  back  and  driven  from  their 
own.  In  this  sweeping  survey  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Selish  took  no  part 
in  the  reign  of  bloodshed  and  death. 
Peaceably  they  toiled  in  their  garden  "plots 
after  the  buffalo  were  no  more,  or  hunted 
smaller  game. 
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The  Bitter  Boot  Valley  lies  in  the 
western  part  of  Montana.  It  is  milder  of 
climate  than  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered.  Hither 


treaty  of  the  Hell  Gate,  but  Victor,  the 
Lodge  Pole,  the  wise,  just  guardian  of  his 
people,  stood  firm  in  his  resolve  to  hold 
the  Bitter  Eoot,  and  hold  it  he  did.  This 


the  white  settler  came,  and  the  Indians     proved  to  be  but  a  postponement  of  the  in- 


welcomed  him,  sharing  with  him  their 
fields  until  the  valley  was  overrun  and  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Indian  must  go.  This 
expulsion  has  been  attempted  before  at  the 


evitable.  Chariot,  "Little  Claw  of  Grizzly 
Bear,"  succeeded  his  father  Victor  as 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Selish  tribe.  He 
believed  in  the  friendship  of  the  white 
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men,  gave  them  protection  in  the  valley, 
and  when  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  came 
through  the  land  bent  on  vengeance,  leav- 
ing ashes  and  blood  in  their  wake,  Chariot 
and  his  braves  met  the  war  party  and  de- 
clared that  if  one  white  settler  in  the  Bit- 
ter Root  were  harmed,  the  Selish  would 
rise  against  Joseph  and  his  men. 

Yet  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  the 
Garfield  treaty  was  drafted  and  presented 
to  Chariot  to  sign.  In  that  document 
Chariot  was  required  to  renounce  forever 
the  home  of  his  forefathers  and  retire 
with  his  tribe  to  the  Jocko  reservation, 
which  included  the  region  of  Sin-yal-min. 
It  was  a  stern,  impassive  gathering.  Char- 
lot,  great  chief,  in  reality  king  of  his 
tribe,  Arlee  the  war-chief,  elected  to  that 
office  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  others 
represented  the  Indians,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  statesmen  armed 
with  documentary  force  and  red  tape  to 
persuade  Chariot  that  his  evacuation  of 
the  Bitter  Root  was  at  once  desirable  and 
necessary.  But  Chariot  was  a  man  of 
shrewdness  and  iron  will.  •  He  declined 
the  offer  of  a  pension  and  the  privilege  of 
roaming  at  large  over  the  pastures  of  the 
Jocko.  The  Bitter  Root  was  the  home  of 
his  fathers.  There  they  had  lived  from 
time  immemorial;  he,  himself,  was  born 
within  its  glades;  there  he  had  grown  to 
maturity  and  sunk,  as  sinks  the  sun  to- 
wards its  setting,  into  old  age.  He  added 
with  finality  that  there  also  he  would  lie 
down  to  his  eternal  sleep. 

Arlee,  the  war-chief,  had  no  such  patri- 
otic scruples.  He  signed  the  treaty  there- 
by courting  and  receiving  Governmental 
favor  and  by  the  decree  of  those  to  whom 
be  pandered",  superceded  Chariot  as  Great 
Chief  and  drew  the  pension  and  other 
preferment  that  went  with  that  high  trust. 
Before  this  extreme  measure  was  carried 
out,  the  old  chief,  with  Duncan  McDonald, 
Chief  Antoine  Moise  and  other  faithful 
followers  decided  that  if  the  President,  the 
Great  Father  himself,  understood,  he 
would  not  be  so  harsh  with  an  old  man 
whose  years  to  live  would  be  few  and 
whose  wrongs  were  many  and  sore.  So 
they  went  to  Washington  and  told  their 
story.  Chariot  asked  for  nothing  but  the 
"poor  privilege"  of  living  where  his  fathers 
had  lived,  and  lying  down  to  rest  where 


they  had  rested  through  the  centuries,  be- 
fore the  echo  of  the  white  men's  booted 
tread  disturbed  the  primeval  quiet.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  he  would  never  be 
taken  alive  to  the  Jocko.  After  this 
ultimatum,  which  was  listened  to  rather 
coldly,  the  Indians  went  as  they  had 
come,  shadows  out  of  a  gaily-colored  past 
who  aroused  the  frank  curiosity,  and  often 
the  fear  of  the  orderly  citizens  of  the  capi- 
tal. Their  mission  had  failed;  they  re- 
turned to  the  Bitter  Root  empty-handed, 
heavy-hearted.  Chariot  might  remain 
in  the  valley,  the  wise  men  had  said,  but 
in  remaining  he  sacrificed  his  title,  his 
land  rights,  his  pension — in  other  words 
he  was  an  outcast  and  a  pauper. 

For  years  he  lingered  on  in  his  old,  be- 
loved haunts  and  happily  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  the  indignity  and  poverty  he  suf- 
fered, but  this  much  we  do  know:  he 
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turned  with  all  his  will  against  the 
white  man,  and  his  former  love  was 
changed  to  hate.  He  lifted  no  hostile  hand 
against  his  enemies — indeed,  his  hands 
were  shackled  in  all  but  actual  fact — but 
no  word  of  the  despised  tongue  profaned 
his  lips  and  no  expression  of  forgiveness 
softened  the  iron  hardness  of  his  face.  At 
last,  closer  and  closer  pressed,  he  and  his 
braves  arrayed  in  the  jealously  preserved 
remnants  of  their  war-regalia,  issued 
forth  proudly,  like  a  conquering  army, 
and  entered  the  Jocko.  There  was  rejoic- 
ing among  the  Selish,  even  those  who  had 
followed  Arlee  honored  the  royal  Chariot, 
and  paid  him  homage  when,  with  the  mien 
of  a  triumphant  victor,  he  rode  into  the 
land  of  exile. 

The  years  have  come  and  gone.  The 
sting  of  that  first  expulsion  has  passed  for 
all  save  Chariot  and  a  few  of  the  older 
men  who  remember  the  wrong  and  feel 
the  pang  of  the  unhealed  wound.  Even 
they  have  learned  to  love  the  valleys  of  the 
Flathead  and  the  Jocko,  for  at  all  times 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  ground  shared 
in  common  with  kindred  tribes.  But  now, 
having  settled  into  passive  contentment, 
once  more  comes  the  dread  edict  of  ban- 
ishment and  the  inevitable  retreat  which  is 

racial  death. 

*  *  *  * 

A  wealth  of  folk-lore  and  poetry  will 
pass  with  the  passing  of  the  reservation; 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  stop  and  listen  be- 
fore the  light  is  quite  vanished  from  the 
hill-tops,  while  still  the  streams  sing  with 
articulate  murmur,  and  the  trees  whisper 
regretfully  of  things  lost  forever,  and  a 
time  that  will  come  no  more.  We  of  the 
work-a-day  world  are  too  prone  to  believe 
that  our  own  country  is  lacking  in  myth 
and  tradition,  in  hero-tale  and  romance, 
yet  here  in  our  midst  is  a  legended  land 
where  every  land-mark  is  a  chapter  in  the 
great,  natural  record-book  of  a  folk 
whose  day  is  done  and  whose  song  is  but 
an  echo. 

Already  the  young  Indians,  who  are 
contaminated  by  alien  influences,  are  neg- 
lecting the  lore  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
patriarchs,  jealous  of  the  tribal  dignity 
and  honor,  are  slow  to  betray  their  myths 
to  those  who  may  prove  vandals  and  dese- 
crate with  mockery  things  sacred  to  the 
nation  from  whom  they  are  sprung.  To 


trace  these  stories  out  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  follow  the  spider's  strand  or  to 
surprise  the  wild  bird,  yet  the  task  is 
worth  the  labor.  The  scope  of  the  present 
sketch  permits  the  recital  of  only  a  few 
legends  gathered  from  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  therefore  they  have  been  chosen 
with  some  care.  A  foreword  of  explana- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  make  their 
meaning  clearer.  The  Indians  believe  that 
there  was  a  time  when  men  and  beasts 
conversed  together  in  a  common  tongue. 
To  that  era  belonged  Coyote,  the  mythical 
hero  of  the  tribe. 

How  the  Selish  Came  Out  of  the 
Mountains. 

In  the  long,  long  ago,  the  valley  land 
was  inhabited  by  a  terrible  Monster  who 
fed  on  human  victims.  Through  fear  of 
him  the  Indians  kept  to  the  lean  hills,  ever 
gazing  with  yearning  eyes  upon  the  fertile 
fields  spreading  out  in  an  emerald  flood 
below.  At  length  Coyote,  the  most  dar- 
ing of  all  the  braves,  challenged  the  Mon- 
ster to  mortal  combat.  The  Monster  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  Coyote  sought 
out  the  poison  spider  in  the  rocks  and  bade 
it  sting  the  Monster  to  the  death.  But 
not  even  the  spider's  venom  could  pene- 
trate the  horned  scales  of  the  enemy.  Then 
Coyote  took  counsel  of  the  Fox,  his  crafty 
friend,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  fray. 
He  bound  a  strong,  leathern  thong  around 
his  body  and  tied  the  other  end  of  it  fast 
to  a  great  pine  tree.  The  Monster  ap- 
proached with  gaping  jaws  and  poison 
breath,  and  Coyote  retreated  farther  and 
farther  until  the  thong  stretched  taut  and 
the  pine  curved  like  a  bow.  Finally,  the 
tree,  strained  to  the  ultimate  limit,  sprang 
back  with  terrific  force,  felling  the  Mon- 
ster with  a  deadly  blow.  Coyote  was  vic- 
torious, and  the  Woodpecker,  coming  to 
his  aid,  cut  the  pine  and  sharpened  its 
trunk  to  a  point.  Coyote  drove  this 
through  his  dead  enemy's  breast,  impaling 
him  to  the  earth.  Thus  the  valley  was 
rid  of  the  man-eater,  and  Coyote,  the  de- 
liverer of  his  people,  led  them  down  into 
the  verdant  fields,  where  they  lived  in 
plenty  and  content. 

Next  in  interest  to  this  allegorical 
story  of  the  advent  of  the  Selish  into  the 
lowlands  is,  perhaps,  the  more  modern  ac- 
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count  of  the  naming  of  the  valley  and  the 
range  of 

Sin-yal-min,  "The  Surrounded." 
Once  in  a  glade  by  a  little  stream  upon 
the  mountain  side,  a  hunting  party  sur- 
rounded and  killed  a  herd  of  elk.  Not 
long  thereafter  in  the  same  vicinity  a 
band  of  the  Selish  did  battle  with  their 
enemies,  the  Blackf  eet,  and  by  the  strategy 
of  surrounding  them,  won  the  day.  From 
these  two  incidents  the  mountains  and  the 
valley  became  known  as  Sin-yal-min,  the 

surrounded. 

*  *  *  * 

.    Unfortunately,  like  most  of  the  names 
which  bind  the  places  which  they  desig- 
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nate  with  some  historical  fact  or  fanciful 
tradition,  this  title  of  Sin-yal-min  is  pass- 
ing into  disuse,  having  been  superceded  by 
the  very  commonplace  and  meaningless 
name  of  the  "Mission"  Mountains  and 
Valley.  In  their  religious  zeal  and  pious 
desire  'to  destroy  every  trace  of  that 
paganism  which  it  was  their  aim  to  kill, 
root  and  branch,  the  early  Jesuit  fathers 
supplanted  the  old  names  with  others 
symbolical  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  loss 
of  sentiment  and  fitness  has  been  great, 
and  before  it  is  too  late,  the  ancient  desig- 
nations, with  their  wealth  of  suggestion, 
should  be  restored.  Happily,  some  of  the 
Indian  names,  sueh  as  Missoula,  a  cor- 
ruption of  In-Mis-Sou-Let-ka,  remain, 
and  to  each  of  them  is  attached  a  story 
replete  with  tradition  and  poetical  imag- 
ery. Of  all  the  many  myths  of  the  Selish 
there  is  none  more  touching  nor  spiritual 
than  that  of  the  sacred  pine  which  runs 
thus: 

The  Sacred  Pine. 

Upon  the  hills  of  the  Jocko  stands  a 
venerable  pine  tree.  It  has  been  there  past 
the  memory  of  the  great-grandfathers  of 
the  present  generation,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial it  has  been  held  sacred  by  the 
Selish  tribe.  High  upon  its  branches 
hangs  the  horn  of  a  big  horn  sheep,  fixed 
there  so  firmly  by  an  unknown  hand  that 
the  blizzard  has  not  been  strong  enough 
to  wrest  it  from  its  place  nor  the  corrod- 
ing frost  to  gnaw  it  away.  No  one  knows 
whence  the  sheep's  horn  came,  nor  what 
it  signifies,  but  the  tree  is  held  in  rever- 
ence, and  the  Indians  believe  that  it  pos- 
sesses supernatural  powers.  Offerings  are 
made  to  it  of  moccasins,  beads,  weasel 
skins  (ermine),  and  such  little  treasures 
of  wearing  apparel  or  handiwork  as  the 
givers  most  esteem,  and  at  certain  seasons, 
beneath  the  cool,  sweet  shadow  of  its 
spreading  boughs,  the  simple  worshipers 
assemble  to  dance  with  religious  fervor 
around  its  bole  upon  the  green,  thus  doing 
honor  to  the  old,  beloved  object  of  their  de- 
votion, in  the  primitive,  pagan  way. 


Last  summer  at  the  time  when  the  sun 
reached  his  greatest  strength,  according 
to  ancient  custom  the  Selish  gathered  to- 
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gether  to  dance.  In  this  celebration  is  em- 
bodied the  spirit  of  the  tribe,  their  pride, 
their  hates  and  loves.  But  this  dance  had 
a  peculiar  significance.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  last  that  the  people  would  hold.  An- 
other year  the  white  man  will  occupy  the 
land,  and  the  free,  roving  life  and  its  hab- 
its will  be  gone. 

It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Sharply  outlined  against  the  intense  blue 
above  and  the  tender  green  below,  silent 
figures  on  horseback,  gay  with  buckskin, 
beads  and  blankets,  rode  out  of  the  filmy 
distance  into  the  setting  sun  and  took 
their  places  around  the  musicians  on  the 
grass.  There  were  among  them  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  tribe.  Joe  La 
Mousse,  a  descendant  of  Ignace,  the  Iro- 
quois,  grown  to  an  honored  old  age, 
watched  the  younger  generation  with  the 
simple  dignity  which  became  one  of  his 
years  and  rank.  He  possessed  the  richest 
war  dress  of  all,  strung  with  elks'  teeth 
and  resplendent  with  the  feathers  of  the 
war  eagle.  He,  with  Chariot,  met  the  Nez 
Perces  and  repudiated  their  bloody  cam- 
paign. Francois  and  Kai-Kai-She,  the 
judge,  both  patriarchs,  and  Chief  Antoine 
Moise,  Callup-Squal-She,  "Crane  with  a 
ring  around  his  neck,"  who  followed 
Chariot  to  Washington  on  his  mission  of 
protest,  moved  and  mingled  in  the  bright 
patch-work  of  groups  upon  the  green. 
But  towering  above  the  rest  of  the  assem- 
bly, regal  to  the  point  of  austerity,  was 
a  man,  aged  but  still  erect,  as  though  his 
strength  of  pride  would  never  let  his 
shoulders  stoop  beneath  the  conquering 
years.  He  wore  his  blanket  folded  closely 
around  him,  and  fanned  himself  with  an 
eagle's  wing,  the  emblem  of  the  warrior. 
One  eye  was  hidden  beneath  a  white  film 
which  shut  out  its  sight  forever,  but  the 
other,  coal-black  and  piercing,  met  the 
stranger  gaze  for  gaze,  never  flinching, 
never  turning  aside.  It  was  Chariot. 
Though  an  exile,  his  head  was  still  unbent, 
his  pride  unbroken. 

Beneath  a  clump  of  cottonwood  trees, 
around  the  tom-tom,  a  drum  made  of  deer 
hide  stretched  over  a  hollowed  section  of 
green  tree,  sat  the  four  musicians,  beating 
the  time  of  the  chant  with  sticks  bound  in 
strips  of  cloth.  Of  these  players  one  was 
blind,  another  aged,  and  the  remaining 
two,  in  holiday  attire,  with  painted  lips 


and  cheeks,  were  braves.  One  of  these, 
seated  a  trifle  higher  than  his  companions, 
who  leaned  indolently  over  the  tom-tom, 
plying  his  sticks  with  careless  grace,  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  magnetism  which  marked 
him  a  leader. 

Of  all  that  gathering,  this  Michel  Kaiser 
was  the  one  perfect  full-blood  specimen  of 
a  brave.  It  was  he  who,  with  suppressed 
energy,  flung  back  his  head  as  he  gave  the 
shrill  cry  and  quickened  the  beat  of  the 
tom-tom  until  louder  and  louder,  faster 
and  faster  swelled  the  chant: 

i 
"Come  0!  ye  people!    Come  and  dance!" 

Suddenly  a  brave,  painted  grotesquely, 
dressed  in  splendid  colors,  with  a  curious 
contrivance  fastened  about  his  waist,  and 
standing  out  behind  like  a  tail,  bounded 
into  the  ring,  his  hurrying  feet  beating  to 
the  tintinnabulation  of  sleigh  bells  at- 
tached to  his  legs.  Michel  Kaiser  and  the 
young  man  who  sat  beside  him  at  the  tom- 
tom, gave  up  their  places  to  others,  and 
after  disappearing  for  a  moment  came 
forth  freed  from  encumbering  blankets, 
transformed  with  paint  and  ornament.  A 
fourth  dancer  joined  them,  and  the  awe- 
begetting  war  dance  began.  The  move- 
ment was  one  of  restrained  force.  With 
bent  heads  and  bodies  inclined  forward, 
one  arm  hanging  limp  and  the  other  rest- 
ing easily  at  the  back,  they  tripped  along 
until  a  war-whoop  like  an  electric  shock 
sent  them  springing  into  the  air  with  faces 
turned  upward  and  clenched  fists  lifted 
toward  the  sky. 

This  war  dance  explained  many  things. 
It  was  a  portrayal  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  warriors,  a  recitation  of  victorious 
achievement,  a  picture  of  battle,  of  strik- 
ing the  body  of  a  fallen  enemy — one  of 
the  greatest  tests  of  valor.  The  act  of 
striking  was  considered  a  far  more  gallant 
feat  than  the  taking  of  a  scalp.  After  a 
foe  was  shot  and  had  fallen,  a  brave  seek- 
ing distinction,  dashed  forth  from  his  own 
band  into  the  open  field,  and  under  the 
deadly  rain  of  the  enemy's  arrows,  struck 
with  his  hand  the  body  of  the  dead  or 
wounded  warrior.  In  doing  this  he  not 
only  courted  the  desperate  danger  of  that 
present  moment,  but  brought  upon  his 
head  the  relentless  vengeance  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  followers  and  the  tribe  of  the 
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fallen  foe — vengeance  of  a  kind  that  can 
wait. for  years  without  growing  cold.  By 
such  inspiring  examples,  the  young  men 
were  stirred  to  emulation.  The  dance 
showed,  too,  how  in  the  past  the  storm 
clouds  of  war  gathered  slowly  until,  with 
lightning  flash  and  thunder  blast,  the 
warriors  lashed  themselves  to  the  white 
heat  of  frenzy  at  which  they  mocked 
death.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to  be  a 
marshaling  of  the  passions,  a  blood-fire  as 
irresistible  and  sweeping  as  those  floods  of 
flame  that  lav  the  forests  low. 


when  the1  ghostly  voices  of  warrior  ances- 
tors, of  forest  dwellers  and  huntsmen, 
came  echoing  out  of  the  past?  Their 
spirit  was  aroused  and  the  festival  would 
last  until  the  passion  was  quenched  and 
their  veins  were  cooled. 

The  next  dance  was  started  by  a  squaw. 
It  was  called  the  "choosing  dance,"  from 
the  fact  that  either  a  man  or  a  woman 
chose  a  partner  for  the  figure.  The  cere- 
mony of  invitation  was  simple.  The  one 
who  desired  to  invite  another,  grasped  the 
individual's  arm  and  said  briefly: 


"Many  Bear" 


The  warriors  ceased  their  mad  career. 
The  sweat  streamed  from  'their  brows 
and  down  their  cheeks  as  they  sat  beneath 
the  shade  trees  in  repose.  Still  the  tom- 
tom beat  and  the  chant  continued. 

"Come,  0 !  ye  people !  Come  and 
dance !" 

They  needed  no  urging  now.  What 
did  they  care  for  vespers  and  sermons 


"Dance  \" 

The  couples  formed  two  circles  around 
the  tom-tom,  one  within  the  other,  then 
slowly  the  two  rings  moved  'round  and 
'round,  with  a  kind  of  short,  springing 
step,  droning  the  never-varying  chant.  At 
the  end  of  the  dance  the  one  who  had 
chosen  his  partner,  presented  him  with  a 
gift.  In  some  cases  a  horse  or  a  cow 
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was  bestowed,  and  not  infrequently  blan- 
kets and  the  most  cherished  bead-work 
belts  and  hat-bands.  Custom  makes  the 
acceptance  of  these  favors  compulsory. 
Even  the  pale-faced  visitors  were  asked  to 
take  part,  and  the  Indians  laughed  like 
pleased  children  to  welcome  them  to  the 
dance.  One  very  old  squaw,  Mrs.  "Nine 
Pipes,"  took  her  blanket  from  her  body 
and  her  'kerchief  from  her  head  to  give 
to  her  white  partner,  and  a  brave,  having 
chosen  a  pale-faced  lady  for  the  figure, 
and  being  depleted  in  fortune  by  his  gen- 
erosity at  a  former  festival,  borrowed 
fifty  cents  from  a  richer  companion  to 
bestow  upon  her.  It  was  all  done  in  the 
best  of  faith  and  friendliness,  with  child- 
like good  will  and  pleasure  in  the  doing. 

Then  the  next  number  was  called; 
those  who  had  been  honored  with  invita- 
tions and  gifts  returned  the  compliment. 
After  this  was  done,  the  Master  of  the 
Dance,  Michel  Kaiser,  stepped  into  the 
center  of  the  circle,  saying  in  the  deep 
gutturals  of  the  Selish  tongue,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  one  who  makes  a  proclama- 
tion, something  which  may  be  broadly 
rendered  into  these  English  words : 

"This  brave,  Jerome,  chose  for  his  part- 
ner, Mary,  and  gave  to  her  a  belt  of  beads, 
and  Mary  chose  for  her  partner,  Jerome, 
and  gave  to  him  a  silken  scarf." 

Around  the  circumference  of  the  great 
ring  he  moved,  crying  aloud  the  names  of 
the  braves  and  maids  who  had  joined  to- 
gether in  the  dance,  and  holding  up  to 
view  the  presents  they  had  exchanged. 

The  next  in  order  was  a  dance  of  the 
chase  by  the  four  young  men  who  had 
performed  the  war  dance.  In  this,  the 
hunter  and  the  beast  pursued,  were  imper- 
sonated, and  the  pantomime  carried  out 
every  detail  of  the  fleeing  prey  and  the 
crafty  huntsman  who  relentlessly  drove 
him  to  earth. 

The  fourth  measure  was  the  scalp 
dance,  given  by  the  .squaws,  a  rite  an- 
ciently practiced  by  the  female  members 
of  families  whose  lords  had  returned  vic- 
torious from  battle,  bearing  as  trophies  the 
scalps  of  enemies  they  had  slain.  It  was 
considered  an  indignity  and  a  matter  of 
just  reproach  to  husband  or  brother,  if  a 
squaw  were  unable  to  take  part  in  this 
dance.  The  scalps  captured  in  war  were 
first  displayed  outside  the  lodges  of  the 


warriors  whose  spoil  they  were,  and  after 
a  time,  when  they  began  to  mortify  or 
"break  down,"  as  the  Indians  say,  the  tri- 
umphant squaws  gathered  them  together, 
threw  them  into  the  dust  and  stamped  on 
them,  heaping  upon  them  every  insult, 
and  in  the  weird  ceremony  of  that  ghoul- 
ish dance,  consigning  them  to  eternal 
darkness,  for  no  brave  without  his  scalp 
could  enter  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
The  chant  changed  in  this  figure.  The 
voices  of  the  women  rose  in  a  piercing  fal- 
setto, broken  by  a  rapid  utterance  of  the 
single  syllable  "la  la,"  repeated  an  in- 
credible length  of  time.  The  effect  was 
singularly  savage  and  strange,  emphasiz- 
ing the  barbarous  joy  of  the  vengeful  wo- 
men. As  the  war  dance  was  the  call  to 
battle,  this  was  the  aftermath.  In  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  this  cruel  rite  was  the 
marriage  dance,  celebrated  by  both  belles 
and  braves.  The  young  squaws,  in  their 
gayest  attire,  ornamented  with  the  best 
samples  of  their  bead  work  and  painted 
bright  vermillion  about  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  formed  a  chain  around  the  tom- 
tom, singing  shrilly.  Then  a  brave  with 
a  party  of  his  friends  stepped  within  the 
circle,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  stick,  gen- 
erally a  small  branch  of  pine  or  other 
native  tree.  He  approached  the  object  of 
his  love,  and  laid  the  branch  on  her 
shoulder.  If  she  rejected  his  suit  she 
pushed  it  aside,  and  he,  with  his  followers, 
retired  in  humiliation  and  chagrin.  It 
often  happened  that  more  than  one  youth 
desired  the  hand  of  the  same  maiden,  and 
the  place  of  the  rejected  lover  was  taken 
immediately  by  a  rival  who  made  his 
prayer.  If  the  maid  looked  with  favor 
upon  him  she  inclined  her  head,  laying 
her  cheek  upon  the  branch.  This  was  at 
once  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage.  At 
the  close  of  the  festivities  the  lover  bore 
her  to  his  lodge,  and  they  were  considered 
man  and  wife. 

After  these  figures  had  been  repeated 
many  times  and  twilight  stole  down  with 
purple  shadows  over  valley  and  hill,  the 
music  and  the  dancing  ceased  and  the  In- 
dians held  their  feast.  The  fare  was  sim- 
ple enough — canned  salmon  and  crackers, 
wild  berries  and  a  drink  made  by  the 
squaws,  called  "Indian  ice-cream" — but 
they  laughed  over  it  and  chatted  as  gaily 
as  though  the  old  times  of  bison  banquets 
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were  come  again.  Yet  amid  the  merry- 
makers there  were  those  who  did  not 
share  in  the  mirth.  They  were  some  of 
the  older  men;  those  with  gray  locks, 
wrinkled  cheeks  and  hunted  eyes. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  younger  women, 
the  daughter  of  Francois,  whose  convent 
education  gave  her  a  fair  command  of 
English,  and  asked  her  how  the  Indians 
felt  about  the  opening  of  the  reservation. 
She  shook  her  head  regretfully,  and  her 
glance  sought  out  her  father,  Francois, 
toothless,  white-haired,  yet  laughing  with 
a  group  of  the  dancers. 


There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  expres- 
sion or  her  tone — only  infinite  regret. 

The  Indians  began  to  stir.  They  rose 
from  the  earth  like  ghosts  from  their 
graves,  for  the  light  was  gone  from  the 
sunset  skies  and  night  was  at  hand. 
Through  the  evening  calm,  the  monoto- 
nous chant  shrilled  weirdly,  and  the  tom- 
tom vibrated  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pulse-beat.  And  as  that  strange,  un- 
earthly measure  swelled,  then  died  in  the 
engulfing  night,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
ancestral  voices  of  these  doomed  children 
of  the  wild  joined  with  them  in  a  lament 


''Judge  Louison" 


"The  young  Indians  do 'not  care,"  she 
answered.  "They  gamble,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  to  lose  than  land, 
but  the  old  men  like  my  father,  their 
hearts  are  breaking." 

"Still  your  father  smiles." 

"His  lips  smile,  but  there  are  tears  in 
his  heart.  In  a  few  years  he  and  the 
others  of  his  age  will  be  gone;  then  the 
change  will  not  matter.  It  is  a  pity  the 
white  people  could  not  wait  a  little  while." 


that  even  the  weight  of  centuries  could 
not  still,  for  a  wrong  for  which  not  even 
the  promised  recompense  of  the  hereafter 
could  atone. 


There  will  be  great  rejoicing  in  the  au- 
tumn when  the  flood-gates  are  flung  open 
wide,  and  the  pale,  white  tide  flows  in 
like  a  mighty  river,  spreading  over  valley ,. 
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upland  and  foothill.  As  early  as  last 
summer  the  stage  coach  that  crosses  the 
reservation  from  Ravalli  to  the  Plathead 
Lake,  bore  strange  passengers,  each  with 
keen,  commercial  eye  measuring  the  wild 
grain,  taking  note  of  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  of  everything,  indeed,  but  the  maj- 
esty of  nature  and  the  Indians  shrinking 
back  in  their  tepees.  It  was  a  motley 
company.  A  Yale  instructor  with  red 
vandyke,  checked  cap  and  collegiate  air, 
sat  beside  the  driver  and  exhibited  his  ig- 
norance of  things  Western  by  naive  ques- 
tions that  stirred  the  aforesaid  driver's 
sullen  scorn.  Moreover,  the  professor 
could  not  solve  the  problem  of  western 
gates,  no  two  of  which  ever  seem  to  be 
alike,  and  he  was  secretly  afraid  of  the  In- 
dians, weaknesses  which  brought  him  con- 
tinually, into  disgrace.  There  were  be- 
sides, two  Canadian  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter  from  the  Saskatchewan,  who 
calculated  mentally,  the  largeness  of  pros- 
per1 tive  crops  (always  comparing  the  pos- 
sibilities here  disparagingly  with  those 
across  the  border),  and  by  way  of  diver- 
sion looking  for  desperadoes  who  might 
hold  up  the  coach.  They,  too,  were  afraid 
of  the  Indians,  never  seeing  the  humor  of 
the  situation,  and  how  it  was  the  Indians 
who  had  cause  to  fear  them  and  their 
predatory  kind. 

The  one  self-evident  fact  was  this:  the 
home-seeker?  were  not  oppressed  sons  of 
toil  striving  for  emancipation  from  pov- 
erty through  the  bounty  of  a  few  tilled 
acres ;  they  were  of  the  dilettante,  specu- 
lating sort  like  the  professor,  or  the  hard, 
shrewd  type  of  the  two  Canadians.  They 
were  each  and  all  mastered  by  a  single 
i'lea — that  of  getting  in  and  gobbling  up 
the  best.  It  was  the  Indians  crowded  out 
by  these  adventurers  who  were  poor.  They 
peddled  trifles  made  of  beads  and  at  the 
store  upon  the  lake  shore  the  proprietor 
told  of  how  even  the  Nez  Perce  women 
were  exchanging  their  prized  corn  husk 
basfg  for  food. 

Yet,  soaring  above  such  earthly  sordid- 
ness,  the  ransre  of  Sin-yal-min  rose  heaven- 
ward, mingling  its  silver  halo  of  snow 
with  the  floating  clouds.  The  virgin  val- 
ley flowed  away  in  waves  of  green,  and 
far  awav  the  lake  shone  bright  as  a  pol- 
ished sabre  in  the  sun.  An  occasional 


tepee  dotted  the  valley,  its  smoke-wreath 
curling  lazily  upward,  its  blanketed  tenant 
bending  over  the  camp-fire  or  resting  in 
the  shade.  And  sometimes  a  half-breed 
cowboy,  clad  in  bright-hued  neckerchief 
and  chaparejos,  rode  with  level  swiftness 
across  the  prairie  and  disappeared. 

The  home-seekers  noticed  none  of  these 
things.  That  commercialism  which  sees 
only  horse-power  in  Niagara  Falls,  square 
feet  of  lumber  in  the  Sequoias,  and  potato- 
producing  possibilities  in  the  fairest  val- 
leys, was  already  up  and  abroad  in  the 
land. 

Yes !  There  will  be  great  rejoicing  in 
the  autumn.  The  movement  of  elbowing 
crowds  will  be  saen,  the  scrutiny  of  cal- 
culating eyes  that  reckon  profits  to  a 
nicety  will  be  felt,  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harvester  will  uproot  the  old  and  gar- 
ner the  new,  and  all  will  be  well!  But 
far  off,  obscure,  unheeded,  securely 
silenced  by  the  poor  bribe  of  a  patch  of 
ground  already  his  own,  will  be  the  In- 
dian, metamorphosed  into  a  farmer,  ready 
to  compete  with  the  incoming  world,  to  be 
"absorbed"  into  our  great,  tolerant  and 
free  civilization. 

We  call  ourselves  a  humane  nation;  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  and  won  to  free 
the  slave  from  bondage ;  the  war  with 
Spain  was  instigated  by  sympathy  for  the. 
Cubans,  but  what  about  the  Indians?  If 
ever  God-given  charge  was  imposed  upon 
the  stronger  shoulders  of  a  dominant  race, 
that  charge  is  ours,  and  it  is  an  obligation 
neglected,  unfulfilled.  We  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  down-trodden  aliens  while 
we,  ourselves,  have  crushed  those  who,  be- 
fore us,  were  masters  of  the  land. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  reservation 
question  worth  pondering  upon.  And  as 
the  conquering  hosts  of  peace  march  in  to 
take  possession,  may  it  not  be  well  for 
them  to  remember  that  they  tread  over 
broken  hearts  and  despoiled  homes,  to  a 
doubtful  material  reward,  that  timid 
shadow-shapes  watch  with  the  hollow  gaze 
of  soulless  despair  the  desecration  of  hal- 
lowed ground  beneath  the  leveling  plow? 
And  may  it  be  that  for  the  white  man, 
whose  steady  hand  guides  the  relentless 
•  blade,  there  will  be  besides  the  crop  of 
oats  and  corn,  a  harvest  of  unrest — the 
melancholy  of  haunting  dreams? 
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BY    AMOS    GEORGE 


E  CAME  to  Verde 
Grande  with  full- 
dress,  gold  braid  and 
brass  and  cosmetics 
enough  to  stock  the 
post.  The  flavor  of 
commencement  was 
upon  his  person  and 
he  carried  about  straw  colored  hair,  a 
delicate  complexion,  and  the  West  Point 
accent,  all  of  which  were  acceptable  on 
"ladies'  nights." 

Then  one  day  he  got  his  name — and 
some  other  things.  With  good  intentions 
enough,  the  General  sent  this  shave-tail 
out  with  a  squad  of  regulars  to  clean  up 
a  handful  of  Indian  scouts  up  in  the  old 
burying  ground  where  they  had  been  rais- 
ing dust  around  the  out-pickets.  The  job 
was  bigger  than  the  old  man  thought,  and 
for  a  while  it  was  every  man  for  himself. 
When  the  horizon  was  clear  of  obstructions 
the  men  came  back  to  look  for  their  officer, 
and  they  found  him — flat  on  his  face  be- 
hind an  old  grave  mound,  white  and  shak- 
ing, and  that  fixed  it.  It  wasn't  just  a 
square  deal  for  the  child,  but  they  thought 
he  needed  a  taste  of  work,  and  that  the 
old  vets  would  take  care  of  him,  and  they 
did!  When  he  was  about,  they  laid  low, 
but  everywhere  else  he  was  Tombstone 
Johnny  for  life. 

ISTot  that  he  accepted  the  title  with  good 
grace — who  said  he  did  ?  He  smarted  and 
he  sweated  and  he  swore,  and  he  began 
to  fail  to  keep  on  hand  a  good  stock  of 
pain  killer — it  evaporated  too  fast !  Where- 
fore his  step  was  not  always  as  steady,  nor 
his  breath  as  mild,  as  might  have  been, 
and  he  began  to  look  frayed  out  and  seedy, 
and  he  forgot  the  accent.  But  then  what 
could  a  shave-tail  do  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  afraid,  and  when  the  non-coms 
grinned  and  the  officers  lost  their  tongues 
every  time  he  came  about?  The  brand- 
ing iron  feels  fine — on  the  other  calf. 
This  might  have  been  the  end  of  the 


story,  but  Lieutenant  Jergensen  was 
clipped  by  a  sharp-shooter  up  at  the  reser- 
vation, and  reported  at  the  division  hos- 
pital for  repairs.  This  left  the  camp 
without  a  commissioned  officer,  and  the 
General  took  pity  on  Tombstone  Johnny 
and  sent  him  across  the  State  line  with  in- 
structions in  military  form,  which,  being 
translated,  meant  that  he  was  to  hustle 
along  and  take  command  of  the  camp.  The 
old  man  had  a  suspicion  that  there  might 
be  stuff  in  the  kid  somewhere  down  un- 
der that  complexion,  and  this  would  give 
him  another  try.  The  fact  that  the  gar- 
rison consisted  of  one  company  whose 
captain  was  on  detached  service  brought 
a  grain  of  comfort  to  the  tormented  lieu- 
tenant. "Anywhere,  out  of  sight,"  he 
groaned. 

At  Santa  Eosia,  he  climbed  down  with 
three  suit-cases  and  watched  the  train 
fade  away  into  the  mirage.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  two  trunks  lying  on  the 
platform  and  inquired  about  the  stage. 
Nothing  doing  till  to-morrow,  but  the 
"Bed-eyed  .Rodeo"  was  just  across  the 
street — and  why  should  the  spirit  of  mor- 
tal be  sad  with  a  month's  pay  in  pocket  ? 

When  he  was  able  to  be  out  again,  the 
stage  was  twenty-four  hours  away,  and 
Camp  McBain  was  thirty-five  miles  over 
the  range.  The  one  liveryman  of  Santa 
Eosia  looked  him  over  critically  and 
stated  that  he  had  ,no  horses  to  hire  to- 
day, but  that  a  freighter  had  left  that 
morning  for  Verdugo,  which  was  half  way, 
and  as  for  the  other  eighteen  miles,  the 
walking  was  purty  fair,  and  the  baggage 
could  come  by  stage  next  week. 

This  is  how  it  happened  that  Second 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Bates,  otherwise 
known  as  Tombstone  Johnny,  might  have 
been  seen  equipped  with  his  orders  and 
two  black  bottles,  astride  the  nigh  wheeler, 
reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
breathing  volumes  of  alkali  dust.  Since 
the  teamster  was  likewise  parched  of 
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throat,  the  black  bottles  did  a  steady 
business  till  the  driver  got  happy  and 
Tombstone  Johnny  held  onto  the  names  of 
his  mule  with  both  hands. 

They  made  Verdugo  late,  and  in  as 
much  as  the  Palace  Hotel  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, the  military  man  slept  on  the  straw 
pile  at  the  feed  yard.  They  got  him  out 
in  the  morning,  and  he  blinked  stupidly 
over  the  ham-and-eggs  at  the  grub  shack, 
and  ere  the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  it  met 
a  weary  pilgrim,  foot  sore  and  red-eyed, 
making  his  painful  way  along  the  short- 
cut trail  over  the  mountain  to  the  reser- 
vation. The  sight  would  have  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  his  tormentors.  His  cup  of  mis- 
ery was  dripping  over  the  brim,  and  a 
bitter  hatred  of  all  the  earth  and  the  full- 
ness thereof  had  eaten  into  his  soul.  Two 
months  away  from  graduation  and -com- 
pliments and  congratulations  and  senior 
functions  and  button-and-braid  and  brass 
bands.  It  all  looked  like  Heaven  now,  and 
here  he  was  in  Hell,  and  all  because  he 
had  stubbed  his  foot  and  stumbled  in 
that  old  Verde  Grande  cemetery.  How 
was  a  gentleman  at  West  Point  to  know 
that  war  was  Hell,  and  that  Indians 
could  shoot  straight  at  him?  How  was 
he  to  know  that  the  life  of  an  army 
officer  was  not  made  up  of  cotillions  and 
receptions  and  reviews?  Over  and  over 
these  things  turned  themselves  in  his  be- 
fogged mind  till  he  stopped  and  swore 
weakly  and  wearily,  and  then  he  stumbled 
on  again. 

Over  the  first  range  the  trail  winds 
down  to  Sand  Creek.  Sand  Creek  is  not 
famed  for  its  beauty,  but  at  one  p.  m.  its 
muddy  bed  looked  like  Paradise  to  a  man 
with  smarting  eyes,  blistered  feet,  and 
burning  thirst.  For  a  black  bottle 
has  its  peculiarity;  it  leaves  its  devotee 
with  a  throat  like  a  volcano's  bed,  and 
no  drop  of  water  touches  the  trail  be- 
tween Verdugo  and  the  creek.  But  here 
was  water,  and  shade,  and  soft  sand, 
and  all  nature  was  saying,  "Here's  a 
place  to  rest." 

"Seemsh  to  me  ish  time  to  go  swim- 
ming," he  said.  "Good  swim,  cool  bath, 
level  head,  ish  great  idea.  Now  I  lay 
me " 

He  hung  his  uniform  carefully  on  the 
willows,  and  then  he  crept  to  the  water. 
The  sand  was  comfortable,  and  he  sat 


down.  Five  minutes  later  the  woodpecker 
stopped  drumming  on  the  old  stump  and 
looked  curiously  .down  at  the  underclad 
figure,  from  which  strange  sounds  came 
with  the  regularity  of  a  monster  asleep. 

In  three  hours  a  dry  throat  stuck  him 
with  needles  till  he  rolled  over  and  felt 
for  the  black  bottle  in  the  place  where 
he  had  last  carried  it.  There  was  no 
bottle  there!  Worse  still,  there  was  no 
pocket.  He  fumbled  at  the  place  a  long 
time,  and  then  sat  up  on  the  sand  bank 
and  looked  down  at  the  water.  "Nish 
cool  water,"  he  muttered.  "Good  wet 
wasser — awful  bad  for  stomach,  though," 
he  groaned.  After  awhile  he  looked  down 
at  his  underclothes  and  then  up  on  the 
bank  where  hung  his — but  they  didn't 
hang  there.  Instead  there  lay  a  pile  of 
old  khaki  on  the  ground  and  a  trim-clad 
Lieutenant  sitting  on  the  log,  who  re- 
garded him  with  amused  curiosity. 

This  was  interesting.  He  chuckled  a 
while  in  silence,  and  then  his  hand  came 
slowly  to  his  head,  and  he  stiffly  saluted. 
"Morning,  Lieutenant,"  he  said.  "Why 
donsh  you  returns  salute?"  he  demanded 
with  show  of  petty  wrath.  "I  teash  you, 
sir." 

The  stranger  arose,  too,  and  spoke. 
"Don't  move,  sir,  you're  covered."  Tomb- 
stone Johnny  opened  his  mouth,  and  for 
astonishment  forgot  to  close  it.  The  uni- 
form was  his,  the  cap  was  his,  the  revolver 
was  his;  if  that  were  himself,  then  he 
had  changed  a  good  deal  since  he  lay  down 
on  the  bank  of  Sand  Creek.  And  if  that 
were  Lieutenant  Bates,  how  in  thunder 
did  he —  "Oh,  I  see,"  he  sputtered  in 
sudden  excitement.  "Thash  Lieutenant 
Bates,  this  ish  Tombstone  Johnny.  But 
who  the  devil  ish  these  old  clothes?" 

"Put  on  those  clothes  and  be  mighty 
quick  about  it,"  commanded  the  stranger. 

Tombstone  Johnny  looked  at  the  be- 
draggled uniform  of  the  man  on  the  line, 
and  his  blood  pounded  into  his  alleged 
brain  and  he  rose  in  wrath.  "Give  me  my 
gun,"  he  sputtered.  "And  you  go  to  the 
devil.  You  'got  my  clothes  yourself,  you 
old " 

The  revolver  came  up.  "Not  so  fast,  my 
little  man,"  the  other  said  slowly  and  eas- 
ily. "You're  my  game  now,  you  know.  Re- 
spect for  your  superiors  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  military  regulations.  If  you're 
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booze-soaked  block's  clear  enough  to  listen 
I  will  tell  you  a  few  things,  but  I'm  not 
wastin'  any  words  on  shave-tails  till  they 
sobers  up  some  sensible." 

The  man  in  underclothes  considered. 
Evidently  somebody  had  the  drop  on  him. 
He  looked  for  something  to  hide  behind, 
but  there  was  no  tombstone  present,  or 
anything  of  like  nature  except  the  log  on 
which  the  other  fellow  sat, 

"Time's  up,"  announced  the  lieutenant. 
"I  see  you  don't  understand.  Get  up  and 
put  on  those  clothes,  unless  you  prefer 
to  march  in  fatigue  uniform.  Do  it  darn 
quick,  too ;  its  eight  miles  to  camp,  and 
it's  not  healthy  here  nights  since  the 
gugus  has  cut  loose  again." 

"See  here,  whats  this  all  about  any- 
way ?"  demanded  Tombstone  Johnny,  with 
the  first  gleam  of  returning  intelligence. 

"Oh,  that's  easy,  and  since  you  inquire 
special,  I'll  state  the  case.  I'm  Second 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Bates,  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  reservation  and  take 
command  of  the  garrison  succeeding  Lieu- 
tenant Jergenses.  Got  that  far?  Very 
well.  You're  Wilbur  Hutchings,  late  pri- 
vate ]st  class,  of  the  20th,  on  vacation 
without  leave  for  reasons  sufficient  to 
yourself,  but  arrested  at  large  as  a  de- 
serter by  Lieutenant  Bates,  and  you  will 
accompany  me,  in  front,  to  Camp  Mc- 
Bain — and  you'll  do  it  quick." 

Slowly  the  unclad  man  rose,  every  joint 
protesting,  and  with  gingerly  fingers  ar- 
rayed himself  in  the  shabbiest  uniform 
that  had  ever  covered  his  shrinking  figure. 

The  man  with  the  gun  watched  the  per- 
formance with  ill-concealed  amusement. 
"Not  up  to  your  grade,  eh?"  he  sallied. 
"Well,  maybe  not,  but  they've  done  me  all 
the  good  they  will  ever  do,  and  they  won't 
hurt  you.  I'm  no  raw  recruit,  and  it's  sure 
suitable  that  my  last  appearance  is  in  an 
official  uniform.  First  time  I  was  ever  a 
shave-tail,  though,  and  they  never  called 
me  Tombstone  Johnny,  neither." 

In  blind  fury,  the  cringing  captive 
turned  and  sprang  at  his  tormentor,  but 
he  only  stepped  aside.  Then  leveling  the 
revolver  at  the  wretched  figure  before  him 
he  said:  "That'll  do,  now.  Forward 
march !" 

Once  more  Tombstone  Johnny  began  to 
protest.  Then  he  swore,  but  the  protest 
was  sickly,  and  the  profanity  weak,  and 


the  man  with  the  gun  got  tired,  and  with 
a  crack  over  the  head  sent  the  prisoner  on 
his  way  up  the  trail.  And  what  could  a 
poor  little  shave-tail  do  when  his  legs  re- 
fused to  go  straight  under  him,  his  tongue 
failed -to  connect  with  his  ideas,  and  his 
head  felt  in  danger  of  colliding  with  the 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  trail? 

"You  skunk,  you — you  bob-tailed  malin- 
gerer you,"  he  sputtered.  "I'll  fix  you 
when  we  get  to  camp.  It'll  be  six-sixty 
for  a  starter — why,  man  alive,"  he  broke 
out  with  sudden  comprehension,  "you're 
a  deserter.  Don't  you  know  what  that 
means  ?" 

"Silence,"  commanded  the  man  in  the 
rear.  "Your  memory's  bad.  I'll  fix  your 
lesson  so  you  won't  forget  it."  And  two 
seconds  later  Tombstone  Johnny  lay  on 
the  ground  while  his  oppressor  stood  over 
him,  revolver  by  the  barrel,  repeating:  "I 
(tap)  am  Lieutenant  (tap)  Bates  (tap.) 
You  (tap)  are  (tap)  deserter  (tap)  Hut- 
chings (tap)  under  arrest  (tap)  on  road 
(tap)  to  Camp  McBain  (tap.)  Savy 
now,"  (tap,  tap.) 

If  any  desire  for  further  protest  were 
left,  it  was  drowned  in  a  shower  of  mete- 
ors and  lost  in  an  inarticulate  groan  of 
terror.  For  the  quaking  heart  of  a  coun- 
terfeit man  can  be  nothing  but  itself,  and 
— well,  let's  not  abuse  a  wretch  when  he's 
down. 

After  awhile  the  trail  grew  steeper  and 
the  staggering  prisoner  bethought  him  of 
a  last  resort.  "Where's  my  bottle?  Let's 
have  a  drink  together — my  treat,  you 
know,"  he  whined  and  simpered. 

"Shut  up !  Bottle's  safe.  Too  much 
bottle  now.  March !" 

They  walked  into  camp  just  as  the  flag 
came  down,  and  the  sunset  gun  bade  -its 
farewell  to  the  day.  Each  man  looked  his 
part.  "Chesty,"  muttered  the  sergeant, 
as  he  took  in  the  new  commander.  "But 
who  the  dickens  is  that  dish-rag  he's  got  ?" 

"Sergeant,  place  deserter  Wilbur  Hun- 
chings,  20th  regiment,  in  the  guard  house, 
double  guard.  He's  been  seein'  things 
and  's  crazy  as  a  lobster.  Make  him  keep 
his  mouth  shut." 

The  lieutenant  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  took  possession  of  headquarters, 
showed  his  papers  to  the  ranking  sergeant, 
inspected  daily  reports  for  the  past  week, 
ordered  the  best  supper  the  camp  could 
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furnish,  asked  how  the  Navajos  were  be- 
having, demanded  a  dozen  cigars  from  the 
commissary  sergeant,  and  generally  looked 
and  acted  the  part  of  ranking  officer  of  the 
post. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
prisoner  in  the  guard  house  refuses  to 
keep  quiet,  and  talks.  He  claims  to  be  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  that  he  was^-" 

"Certainly,  certainly,  sir.  He  raved 
like  a  loon  all  the  way  in.  I  found  him 
down  at  Sand  Creek,  drunk  as  a  fool,  and 
had  the  devil  of  a  time  to  get  him  up 
here.  He's  been  seein'  '"em  all  the  way.  If 
he  doesn't  shut  up,  gag  him." 

The  sergeant  hesitated. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  the  com- 
mander in  best  military  tones. 

"Nothing,  lieutenant.  But  we  under- 
stood you  was  to  come  yesterday,  and  the 
scouts  has  just  come  in  and  says  that  there 
is  trouble  on  tonight.  They's  scheming  to 
drop  down  on  us  after  taps.  They  got 
wind  of  it  through  a  squaw  that's — 
friendly,  and  I  thought  you  ought  to  know 
it," 

"Thunder,"  muttered  the  ranking  offi- 
cer, "but  I've  got  into  a 1  mean  that 

is  important  surely,"  he  continued  aloud. 
"Sergeant,  issue  sixty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, put  three  guards  on  first  watch, 
double  pickets,  order  every  man  ready  for 
action  at  taps." 

The  sergeant  saluted  and  retired.  Out- 
side he  met  the  corporal.  "New  lieutenant 
is  0.  K.,  but  that  was  a  mighty  straight 
story  the  prisoner  told.  Doesn't  look  to  me 
to  be  as  drunk  as  reported.  Look  like  he'd 
been  out  a  week." 

With  military  precision  orders  were 
obeyed.  Pickets  were  stationed,  rations 
protected,  ammunition  issued,  orders 
passed,  taps  sounded,  and  lights  blinked 
out.  The  silence  of  the  night  settled  down, 
broken  only  by  the  night  owl  on  the  hill 
and  the  crickets  in  the  pines.  The  new 
lieutenant  sat  and  smoked  and  considered. 
This  was  better  than  he  had  dared  hope. 
Whatever  the  discrepancies  of  his  past, 
failure  to  make  good  in  a  scrap  had  never 
been  one,  which  was  why  he  had  not  been 
cashiered  long  ago.  When  he  made  the 
find  at  Sand  Creek  he  had  no  plans  for 
anything  but  a  get-away,  and  now  fortune 
had  tumbled  into  his  lap  this  basket  of 
plums.  A  lieutenancy,  command  of  the 


post,  and  prize  of  prizes,  a  chance  for  a 
fight.  For  the  first  'time  he  thought  of 
what  might  have  been,  and  then  he  sighed 
and  wondered  how  he  would  get  away.  It 
was  plain  mailing  now.  After  the  trick 
was  turned  tonight  he  could  disappear 
with  accoutrements  of  war  and  leave  the 
wretch  in  the  guard  house  to  come  to  his 
own.  It  would  be  funny  to  see  him  try 
it,  he  thought. 

Then  it  happened.  Down  the  trail 
there  was  a  shot,  and  then  another,  and  in 
ten  seconds  the  line  was  formed,  and  the 
lieutenant  by  the  look-out  tree  watched 
for  the  charge,  and  it  came.  Up  the  trail 
swept  the  mob  of  painted  and  be-feath- 
ered  red-skins,  expecting  to  find  all  hands 
asleep.  An  instant  later  there  swept 
through  their  ranks  a  fire  deadly  and  un- 
expected, and  in  the  half  moon-light  they 
went  down  a  dozen  braves.  The  yell  died, 
and  with  dead  and  wounded  on  their  backs 
they  fled. 

It  was  over  in  a  minute,  and  to  have 
let  them  go  would  have  been  prudence. 
But  the  new  Lieutenant  had  smelled  pow- 
der, and  it  went  to  his  brain,  and  with 
an  unofficial  shout,  he  yelled,  "Forward, 
double-quick !  March !  Give  'em  hell, 
boys,"  and  down  the  mountain  he  ran 
with  the  men. 

At  the  big  rock,  the  narrow  meadow 
became  a  trap.  A  dozen  men  might  scale 
the  boulder  and  stand  off  a  company  as  it 
came.  But  the  new  Lieutenant  knew 
nothing  of  this,  and  into  the  hail  of  lead 
ran  every  man  in  the  garrison  except  nine 
— and  the  prisoner  in  the  guard-house.  It 
war,  short  and  sharp,  and  it  was  nasty 
enotigh  on  both  sides.  In  five  minutes 
the  rock  was  bare,  and  the  foe  had  fled, 
and  then  there  was  a  sound  of  strife  from 
the  camp.  Shots  and  shouts  rang  out  in 
the  night  air,  and  without  waiting  for 
command,  every  man  that  was  left  tore 
up  the  hill  to  find  a  hand  to  hand  skirmish 
that  lasted  longer  than  was  pleasant. 
Over  by  the  guard  house  it  was  thick  and 
fast,  and  here  and  there  ran  men,  striking 
right  and  left.  It  was  too  dark  to  shoot 
straight  and  too  light  to  ambush,  and  the 
Indians  were  too  thick  to  pick  off,  and 
confusion  reigned  supreme. 

Then  there  rose  above  the  din  a  voice 
of  command  that  rang  through  the 
camp.  It  brought  assurance  to  the  hard- 
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pressed  men  and  sent  terror  to  the  rene- 
gades. "To  the  commissary !"  the  voice 
commanded.  "To  the  commissary — 
march !"  And  at  the  door  of  the  com- 
missary they  gathered  and  drove  out  the 
pillagers  within  and  put  out  the  fire  kin- 
dled beneath  the  door,  and  cleared  the 
camp  of  the  last  ambitious  brave-  left  to 
tell  'the  tale  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  nights 
known  on  the  frontier. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  lieutenant, 
gave  orders  for  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  recovery  of  the  missing.  The  ser- 
geant turned  to  confer  and  started  back 
in  blank  amazement.  "I'll  be 

"Remember  your  work,  sir,"  came  the 
orders  cool  and  steady..  "Send  ten  men 
down  to  the  meadow,  bring  the  men  into 
the  barracks  for  treatment." 

"See  here,"  broke  out  the  bewildered 
sergeant.  "Weren't  you  in  the  guard- 
house an  hour  ago  ?" 

"If  I  was,  it's  none  of  your  business.  I 
am  Lieutenant  Bates,  in  command  of  this 
garrison  by  order  of  General  Holland. 
Find  that  deserter  and  put  him  in  the 
guard  house." 


The  sergeant,  started  down  the  hill.  "I'll 
be  damned,"  he  gasped.  "He's  got  more 
nerve  and  grit  than  the  other  fellow. 
What'll  happen  when  they  get  together?" 

Down  b}7  the  big  rock  lay  a  still  figure 
clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. The  sergeant  paused  a  minute  and 
touched  his  arm.  There  was  no  response, 
and  the  hole  behind  the  ear  told  the 
tale. 

They  carried  him  back  to  camp  and 
the  next,  day  they  buried  him.  The  de- 
serter had  come  in. 

In  the  morning  they  looked  curiously 
at  the  face  of  the  lieutenant  in  command, 
and  they  were  silent,  for  it  was  not  the 
face  of  the  man  whom  they  had  put  in 
the  guardhouse.  They  forgot  that  he  had 
been  clad  in  the  bedraggled  uniform  of 
a  private  soldier,  and  they  forgot  that 
it  was  not  he  who  had  carried  the  papers. 
When  the  belated  soul  of  a  man  awakens 
under  pressure  of  a  desperate  moment 
and  he  comes  to  himself,  papers  are  a 
secondary  matter.  Lieutenant  John  W. 
Bates,  IT.  S.  A.,  was  in  command  of  the 
garrison. 
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"So  long,"  he  said,  "as  sky  be  blue, 

And  earth  be  green,  and  skylark  sing 
For  very  plenitude  of  spring; 

As  long  shall  live  my  love  for  you! 

"As  winds,  complaining  dove-wise,  woo 
The  wild  flowers  shyly  blossoming; 
So  long!"  he  said. 

The  sky  be  wept  its  change  of  hue 

To  earth-like  gray;  the  lark  its  wing, 
Grief-heavy,  drooped;  rude  winds  did  fling 

Fade  flowers  aside ;  the  man. — he,  too : 
"So  long!"  he  said. 


A    LATE    FULFILLMENT 


BY    MAUDE   HEATH    BLANK 


1NASTASIA  FKISBEE 
sat  on  the  back 
piazza,  shelling  peas 
for  dinner.  Before 
her  stretched  the 
green  meadow  of  the 
ten  acre  lot.  Through 
it  ran  a  noisy  little 
brook,  shaded  by  drooping  willows,  and 
beyond  the  brook  rose  a  large  rock,  across 
the  smooth  face  of  which  was  painted  in 
staring  white  letters,  "Perry's  Pleasant 
Pills  Prevent  Pain."  On  the  roof  of  the 
barn,  nearer  the  house,  was  a  sign  painted 
in  letters  that  covered  the  surface,  "Cur- 
ena  Cures  All  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  Blood." 

These  two  disfiguring  advertisements 
had  spoiled  the  landscape  for  Anastasia. 
Her  beauty-loving  soul  revolted  at  the 
desecration,  and  more  than  one  dispute, 
that  verged  dangerously  near  to  the  quar- 
reling line,  had  arisen  between  herself  and 
husband  on  the  subject,  But  the  advertis- 
ing agent  paid  for  the  privilege  a  sum 
that  seemed  extravagant  to  Jabez  Frisbee, 
and  his  thrifty  mind  could  not  conceive 
the  senseless  idea  of  losing  ready  money, 
so  easily  obtained,  for  a  mere  notion.  So 
the  farm  continued  to  bear  the  stigma  that 
artistic  natures  deplore  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  Anastasia 
continued  to  refer  at  appropriate  seasons, 
in  tones  of  contempt,  to  "the  barn  that 
the  Curena  folks  hired,"  and  Jabez  con- 
tinued to  take  the  money  every  spring  for 
space  that  would  not  otherwise  bring  in 
a  cent. 

This  condition  of  affairs  had  obtained 
for  years,  but  recently  Anastasia  had 
been  unaccountably  silent  on  the  subject. 
In  fact,  the  day  before  when  the  advertis- 
ing man  had  come  to  make  his  annual 
payment,  she  had  not  only  refrained  from 
objecting  to  the  transaction,  but  had  ac- 
tually asked  the  stranger  to  stay  to  din- 
ner. Jabez  wondered,  but  like  a  wise  man 


had  asked  no  questions,  having  learned  in 
a  long  married  life  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie. 

Anastasia  was  a  comfortable-looking, 
motherly  woman,  rather  stout,  with  a 
fresh  color  and  sympathetic  mouth  and 
eyes.  She  was  fifty  years  old,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential 
men  in  the  little  town  of  Gilson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which 
her  husband  was  a  deacon ;  a  grandmother 
and  a  sensible,  God-fearing  woman;  and 
yet,  if  she  had  been  asked  suddenly  any 
time  in  the  past  forty-two  years  what  she 
wished  for  above  everything  else,  she 
would  have  answered  promptly,  "a  gar- 
net ring." 

When  she  was  little  Anastasia  Gates, 
the  youngest  of  ten  children,  city  boarders 
were  taken  one  summer  at  her  home  to  eke 
out  the  precarious  living  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer.  Their  small  homestead  of  ten 
acres  was  about  three  parts  stones,  which 
were  laboriously  gathered  up  each  spring 
from  the  apparently  inexhaustible  supply, 
and  piled  up  to  be  carted  off,  or  built  into 
fences.  The  crops  that  could  be  coaxed 
from  the  inhospitable  land  during  the 
short  season  barely  sufficed  to  feed  and 
clothe  John  Gates'  healthy  family,  so  that 
city  people  who  were  willing  to  pay  five 
dollars  a  week  to  look  at  the  view  and 
eat  what  the  family  had,  without  extra 
"fixins,"  were  looked  upon  as  a  direct 
intervention  of  Providence  in  the  form  of 
harmless  lunatics. 

It  was  on  the  finger  of  one  of  these  ex- 
otic ladies  that  little  Anastasia  first  saw  a 
garnet  ring,  the  desire  for  which  possessed 
her  thereafter  unceasingly.  Her  fancy 
never  wavered.  No  other  ring  seemed  de- 
sirable to  her.  Afterwards,  when  she  saw 
diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires  and  emeralds, 
it  was  still  for  a  garnet  that  her  heart 
cried. 

On  one  red  letter  day,  when  it  rained 
so  that  they  stayed  indoors,  the  lady  had 
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called  Anastasia  to  her  room,  and  let  her 
help  arrange  her  bureau  drawers  and 
boxes,  and  seeing  the  longing  in  the  child's 
eyes,  had  allowed  her  to  wear  the  won- 
derful ring  for  an  hour.  Clasped  tightly 
between  two  tiny  fingers,  to  keep  it  from 
slipping  off,  Anastasia,  for  that  brief  per- 
iod, tasted  absolute  happiness.  She  never 
forgot  it.  At  any  time  in  the  following 
forty  years  she  could  close  her  eyes  and 
see  again  the  rich  red  of  Miss  Lacy's  gar- 
net ring. 

The  next  Sunda}*,  when  she  went  to 
Sunday  school  a  new  song  was  sung,  the 
refrain  of  which  was,  ''Oh,  who  will  help 
us  to  garner  in  the  sheaves,"  etc.,  but  to 
Anastasia,  as  the  children  sang,  it  said, 
*'0h,  who  will  help  us  to  a  garnet  ring," 
and  for  years  she  believed  those  were 
the  words  she  heard. 

Once  she  found  a  ring  in  the  road  as 
she  went  home  from  school — a  gold  ring 
set  with  three  small  garnets,  but  before 
the  glory  of  holding  it  had  fully  envel- 
oped her  soul,  a  woman  came  hurrying 
out  of  a  nearby  house  and  saw  her.  She 
snatched  the  ring  from  the  child,  as  if 
she  thought  she  were  a  thief,  and  left  An- 
astasia wondering  if  she  would  actually 
have  kept  the  ring  if  she  could  without 
looking  for  the  owner.  She  had  been  too 
well  schooled  not  to  know  that  her  soul 
was  lost  if  such  yielding  to  temptation 
was  possible,  and  it  worried  her  for  weeks. 

As  she  grew  older,  she  saw  the  futility 
of  asking  her  hardworking  father  for  any- 
thing not  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  if  she  picked  berries 
and  sold  them  she  could  buy  a  ring  for 
herself.  So  she  spent  three  days  of  the 
next  holiday  week  picking  strawberries  in 
the  hilly  pasture  land,  under  the  fervent 
June  sun,  and  sold  them  from  house  to 
house.  She  earned  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
altogether.  When  she  brought  the  money 
home  her  mother  advised  her  to  buy  the 
material  for  a  best  woolen  dress  for  her- 
self, and  told  her  she  was  a  good  child  to 
try  to  help  her  parents. "  Anastasia  said 
nothing  of  her  secret  ambition.  She  did 
as  she  was  told,  and  only  cried  herself 
to  sleep  two  or  three  nights.  In  August, 
when  the  blueberries  ripened,  she  went  un- 
complainingly with  the  older  children  to 
pick  enough,  if  possible,  to  buy  her  school 
shoes. 


Sometimes  she  dreamed  of  finding  an- 
other ring,  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
real  one,  and  set  with  with  one  large  flash- 
ing garnet,  but  just  before  she  could  put 
it  on  her  finger  she  always  awoke. 

As  she  grew  up  into  a  pretty,  red- 
cheeked,  blue-eyed  girl,  and  went  occa- 
sionally to  parties,  the  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  began  to  pay  her  attention, 
and  the  summer  that  she  was  eighteen 
Jabez  Frisbee,  the  oldest  son  of  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  the  county, 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Partly  because 
she  liked  him,  but  more  because  young 
girls  were  expected  to  marry  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  offer  came,  she  said  yes,  and 
preparation?  for  an  early  wedding  were 
begun. 

All  the  girls  she  knew  who  were  en- 
gaged had  engagement  rings,  and  Anas- 
tasia had  no  doubt  that  Jabez  would  give 
her  one.  She  only  hoped,  almost  fiercely, 
that  it  would  be  a  garnet  but  would  have 
thought  it  unmaidenly  to  even  hint  at  the 
kind  she  wanted.  Jabez  brought  the  ring 
the  first  time  he  came  to  see  her  after  the 
engagement.  It  was  a  plain  gold  band. 
He  was  a  prudent  young  man,  and  con- 
sidered it  just  as  well,  besides  being  a  sav- 
ing, to  make  the  betrothal  token  serve 
also  as  a  wedding  ring.  Anastasia  said 
nothing,  and  after  they  were  married  she 
gave  up  planning  for  a  garnet  ring.  It 
was  so  hopeless. 

A  year  after  their  marriage,  she  and 
Jabez  moved  to  California,  and  they  pros- 
pered well.  Jabez  bought  a  small  farm, 
which  was  clear  of  debt;  he  built  a  neat 
five  room  cottage,  with  a  wide  back  piazza, 
and  he  had  all  the  machinery  that  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  carry  on  the  place.  He 
was  a  "good  provider."  His  wife  had  all 
she  needed,  according  to  his  judgment, 
and  if  he  had  known  of  her  secret  long- 
ing he  would  have  said  without  hesitation 
that  it  was  "all  folderol." 

Jabez  was  a  good  man.  His  greatest 
fault  was  a  little  "nearness"  in  money 
matters,  and  as  he  firmly  believed  economy 
to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  it  was 
not  likely  that  he  would  ever  correct  him- 
self of  that  characteristic.  His  idea  of 
comfort  was  to  buy  what  was  actually 
necessary,  and  put  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible in  the  bank  every  year.  To  leave  a 
good  bank  account  when  he  died  was  only 
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second  in  his  wishes  to  an  abundant  en- 
trance into  heaven,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  it  was  second  only  on  Sunday. 

When  Anastasia's  first  baby  came,  and 
she  was  so  very  ill  that  Jabez  feared  she 
would  die  and  leave  him  alone  with  the 
little  one,  in  her  weakness  and  partial  de- 
lirium she  told  him  faintly  that  she  could 
get  well  if  she  only  had  a  garnet  ring.  He 
supposed  that  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  saying,  but  as  the  doctor  said  she 
must  not  be  fretted,  he  brought  her  a  gar- 
net ring  from  the  store  and  slipped  it  on 
her  finger.  She  looked  at  it,  sighed  bliss- 
fully and  slept.  She  recovered  fast,  but  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  she  saw  that 
the  ring  was  of  the  cheapest  pinchbeck, 
with  a  glass  setting.  When  she  was  able 
to  go  out  again  she  dug  a  little  hole  in 
the  back  yard  and  buried  it — she  could 
not  have  told  why. 

The  years  went  on.  Two  other  children 
were  born  to  them,  but  one  lived  only  a 
year.  The  first  boy  and  his  sister  grew 
up  and  were  married.  Elizabeth,  a  pretty 
girl,  who  looked  as  her  mother  did  when 
she  was  young,  had  for  her  engagement 
ring  a  very  small  diamond,  and  when 
John  became  engaged  to  Drusilla  Hicks  he 
gave  her  an  emerald  with  pearls.  Their 
mother  said  nothing  as  to  her  views  on 
jewelry,  and  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  either  of  the  children  that  she  could 
wear  any  other  ornament  than  the  plain 
gold  band,  now  growing  a  little  thin. 

But  today,  as  she  sat  getting  the  peas 
ready  to  cook,  she  wore  on  the  third  fin- 
ger of  her  right  hand  a  heavy  gold  ring, 
rather  ornate,  and  set  with  a  large,  well- 
cut  garnet.  She  had  had  it  for  more  than 
a  week,  and  had  worn  it  whenever  she 
was  alone.  She  had  tried  to  tell  Jabez 
about  it,  and  to  show  it  to  him.  Each 
day  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she  de- 
termined to  tell  him  that  night.  Each 
night  she  concluded  that  morning  would 
be  a  more  favorable  time.  She  had 
planned  various  ways  of  telling  him.  At 
one  time  she  thought  she  would  wear  the 
ring  until  he  noticed  it,  and  then  ex- 
plain. At  another  she  planned  to  tell  him 
first,  and  then  show  it  to  him.  Several 
times  she  almost  began  to  speak  of  it,  but 
a  queer  little  chill  would  creep  over  her 
and  her  tongue  felt  stiff. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  afraid  of  her 


husband.  In  his  way  he  was  a  kind  man, 
but,  although  few  had  ever  suspected  the 
fact,  Anastasia  was  extremely  sensitive  to 
blame  or  ridicule,  and  the  dread  of  his 
saying  that  such  ornaments  were  out  of 
place  on  a  woman  of  her  age,  and  of  his 
ridiculing  her  to  the  children,  froze  her 
resolutions  before  she  could  carry  them 
out. 

Anastasia  had  been  a  "woman  of  her 
age"  ever  since  her  first  baby  was  born,  so 
she  could  not  tell  just  what  number  of 
years  was  most  reprehensible,  but  it  was 
safe  to  fear  that  she  had  reached  it.  At 
one  time  she  wanted  a  pink  wrapper,  but 
Jabez  said  he  should  think  a  woman  of 
hei1  age  would  look  better  in  brown  or  grey 
and  his  wife  never  spoke  of  pink  to  him 
again. 

The  first  year  after  they  went  to  Cali- 
fornia Anastasia  was  miserably  homesick. 
She  wanted  her  own  people,  the  old  famil- 
iar surroundings.  The  fact  that  Jabcz 
was  making  money  faster  than  he  could 
have  done  in  New  England  made  no  dif- 
ference in  her  loneliness.  The  hill  vine- 
yards never,  she  was  convinced,  could  look 
as  beautiful  to  her  as  a  field  of  clover,  and 
the  long,  dry  summer,  with  never  a 
shower,  and  the  equally  long  rainy  win- 
ter, were  separate  and  unforgivable  of- 
fenses in  her  eyes.  Long  after  she  had  be- 
come a  good  Californian  and  thought  with 
pity  of  the  victims  of  sunstroke  and  freez- 
ing "back  home,''  she  remembered  Jabez's 
scornful  remark  that  he  should  think  a 
"woman  of  her  age"  was  too  old  to  cry 
like  a  baby  just  because  she  was  home- 
sick. 

She  remembered  with  painful  distinct- 
ness little  slights  and  reproaches — not 
vindictively,  but  simply  because  she  was 
powerless  to  forget.  Once,  when  the  first 
baby  was  about  a  year  old,  she  and  Jabez 
went  to  a  small  party  given  by  one  of  the 
neighbors.  Old-fashioned  games  were 
played,  and  Anastasia  joined  in  "hunting 
the  slipper,"  and  was  enjoying  it  with  all 
her  cheerful  soul  until  she  suddenly  saw 
her  husband  frowning  at  her.  As  they 
went  home  he  said  he  was  surprised  to  see 
a  woman  of  her  age  acting  so  foolish.  Her 
face  grew  hot  for  years  afterwards  when- 
ever she  thought  of  the  occurrence. 

Quite  likely  Jabez  Frisbee  had  never 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  system  of  re- 
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pression  under  which  his  wife  had  lived 
for  thirty  years.  He  supposed  that  he 
loved  her  (only,  like  most  New  England 
persons,,  he  would  have  said  "liked," 
rather  than  "loved,"  which  tender  verb 
seems  to  impress  them  as  being  indelicate) 
but  it  was  as  a  possession  of  his  own,  not 
as  an  individual,  separate  and  distinct 
from  himself. 

But  it  was  not  altogether  because  Jabez 
would  disapprove  of  the  ring  that  she 
dreaded  to  tell  him.  It  was  more  because 
of  the  way  in  which  she  had  obtained  it. 
The  ring  was  the  symbol  of  a  yielding  to 
temptation  that  was  almost  unknown  in 
a  long  and  austere  life.  To  it  she  had 
.sacrificed  her  convictions  and  given  the 
lie  to  a  hundred  of  her  own  statements. 
For  it  she  had  done  what  she  believed  to 
be  wrong,  and  the  certainty  that  Jabez 
would  find  it  out,  even  if  she  did  not  tell 
him,  and  the  dread  of  the  moment  when 
the  blow  would  fall  had  in  a  week  changed 
her  from  a  cheerful,  talkative  woman  to 
a  silent,  worried-looking  one,  who  had 
puzzled  her  husband  for  days. 

So  for  more  than  a  week,  Anastasia 
had  tried  and  failed  to  tell  her  husband 
the  mighty  secret,  and,  as  usually  happens, 
today  when  she  least  expected  it,  discovery 
overtook  her.  She  had  prepared  a  dinner 
fit  for  the  proverbial  king,  and  when  it 
was  almost  cooked  went  to  her  bedroom 
to  put  her  ring  lovingly  away  in  its  velvet 
lined  box.  She  stopped  a  few  minutes  to 
turn  it  back  and  forth  to  catch  the  light, 
rejoicing  in  the  color  that  represented  all 
she  knew  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Jabez  came  in  to  dinner  as  usual.  He 
had  been  to  town  and  brought  home  the 
Gilson  Courier,  which  he  unfolded  and  be- 
gan to  read  while  his  wife  dished  up  the 
dinner. 

"Zounds  a'most  to  the  nation!"  he 
shouted  suddenly,  causing  Anastasia  to 
nearly  drop  the  plate  of  corned-beef  she 
was  holding.  "What  does  this  mean,  I 
want  to  know?"  he  went  on,  holding  out 
the  paper  with  a  shaking  hand,  his  face 
red  and  his  eyes  glaring  at  her  in  a  way 
that  made  his  wife  feel  faint. 

There  on  the  last  page  of  the  paper  was 
her  own  picture,  and  beneath  it  in  star- 
ing type,  she  read,  as  if  in  a  dream :  "Mrs. 
Jabez  Frisbee,  wife  of  a  prominent  farmer 


and  bank  director  of  Gilson,  recommends 
Curena."  Below  this  was  a  mass  of  small 
type,  which  she  had  no  time  to  decipher 
before  the  flood  of  her  husband's  wrath 
was  upon  her. 

"What  on  airth  does  this  mean  any- 
way, I  ask  ye?  What  possessed  ye  to  go 
and  git  yerself  into  public  print  and  dis- 
grace ?  Why  don't  ye  answer  me,  hey  ?" 

And  then  the  courage  that  lay  dormant 
in  her  sensitive  soul  came  to  her  aid,  and 
she  felt  a  stiffening  of  moral  fibre  as  she 
said,  with  such  dignity  that  Jabez  was 
unconsciously  calmed  : 

"I'Jl  tell  you,  Jabez  Frisbee,  all  there  is 
to  it.  and  you  don't  need  to  holler  enough 
to  raise  the  dead.  About  a  month  back 
a  proper  appearing  young  man  came  here 
one  day  on  a  bicycle  and  asked  me  for  a 
drink  of  water.  While  he  was  drinking  it 
he  said  he  had  dyspepsy  a  good  deal,  and 
he  asked  me  if  that  Curena  (that  he  see 
advertised  on  your  own  barn  roof,  Jabez) 
was  good  for  it.  I  told  him  I  never  took 
any  myself,  bnt  some  folks  said  it  was.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  ever  knew  of  it  doing 
anybody  any  hurt,  and  I  said  no.  He 
kept  on  talking  till  I  finally  told  him 
about  Mis'  Pettis  saying  it  cured  her  of 
neuraligy.  Then  he  asked  if  I  would 
be  willing  to  recommend  it;  if  I  would, 
the  medicine  folks  would  give  me  ten  dol- 
lars. I  said  I  believed  it  done  Mis'  Pettis 
good,  but  I  couldn't  say  no  more.  He 
wrote  out  what  I  said  and  asked  me  to 
sign  it,  and  1  did,  and  he  give  me  the 
money.  I  didn't  know  he  was  going  to 
print  it,  and  I  never  give  him  the  picture. 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  it,  unless  it 
was  out  of  that  county  history  that  you 
went  and  paid  'em  to  put  your  and  my 
picture  in  when  I  begged  you  not  to. 
When  I  went  to  Sacramento  the  last  time 
I  got  me  a  ring  with  the  ten  dollars.  I'll 
show  it  to  you."  , 

She  came  back  from  their  room  pres- 
ently and  handed  him  the  ring,  which  he 
took  and  turned  about  awkwardly  in  his 
big,  horny  fingers,  still  silent,  looking  al- 
ternately at  the  picture  and  his  wife,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  went  on, 
in  a.  lower  tone : 

"I  guess  you  don't  realize  that  it's 
pretty  hard  to  work  all  your  life  for  your 
board  and  clothes,  and  that's  what  I've 
done.  Till  I  got  that  ten  dollars,  you 
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know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  never  had  a 
cent  to  spend  as  I  was  a  mind  to.  I  never 
had  anything  that  was  pretty  when  I  was 
a  girl,  and  I've  never  had  anything  sense 
I  was  married  only  what  you  thought  was 
necessary.  And  'tain't  fair.  I've  worked 
as  hard  as  I  could  all  my  life,  and  I  never 
had  even  the  butter  and  egg  money  to 
spend  without  being  told  what  to  git  with 
it.  Ever  sense  I  was  a  mite  of  a  girl  I've 
wanted  a  garnet  ring  more'n  anything  in 
the  world,  seem's  if,  and  I  couldn't  have 
it.  I  asked  you  for  one  once,  and  mebbe 
you  recollect  what  you  give  me." 

She  swallowed  a  little  sob,  and  then,  en- 
couraged by  his  seeming  stupefaction, 
went  on  boldly :  "I'm  glad  I've  got  it.  It's 
a  comfort  to  me,  and  as  far  as  the  piece  in 
the  paper  goes,  all  it  says  is  true,  for  what 
I  know,  and  anyway  it's  no  worse  to  say 
it  there  than  to  put  it  on  your  barn  roof 
for  all  creation  to  see.  You  git  money  for 
that,  and  you  spend  it  as  you're  a  mind 
to,  and  that's  what  I've  done,  and  I  ain't 
sorry  for  it." 

He  reached  out  the  ring  to  her,  still 
without  speaking,  and  she  took  it  and  put 
it  on  her  finger  as  if  she  was  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  fate,  saying  quietly, 
"There's  no  call  to  let  dinner  git  cold,  as 
I  know  of." 

Jabez  went  out  to  the  pump  to  wash 
his  hands,  as  if  dazed.  He  looked  at  his 
big  barn  roof,  across  which  in  monstrous 
letters  was  emblazoned  the  legend  of  the 


Curena  Company,  about  which  he  and  his 
wife  had  so  often  argued,  and  a  great  light 
shone  in  oh  his  mind,  but  he  only  said, 
softly,  "Well,  I  snum !" 

Dinner  was  eaten  in  silence.  Anastasia 
apparently  had  no  more  to  say.  Her 
ring  caught  the  light  as.  she  moved,  and 
glowed  cheerfully  in  the  otherwise  gloomy 
atmosphere.  Just  as  she  was  taking  off 
her  apron  after  the  dishes  were  washed, 
Jabez  came  to  the  door.  He  looked  a 
trifle  sheepish — "meachin,"  his  wife  would 
have  said — and  remarked  casually,  "I 
might  hitch  up  and  take  you  down  to 
'Lizbeth's.  I  s'pose  she'd  like  to  see  yer 
new  ring.  And  say,  'Stasia,"  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  pin  that  he  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  locating,  "I  guess  I  might's 
well  give  ye  back  yer  ten  dollars  to  do 
whatever  yer  a  might  to  with,  and  we'll 
call  it  the  ring's  a  present  from  me." 

On  the  way  to  Elizabeth's,  he  said,  dep- 
recatingly,  "I  dunno's  I'll  have  them  signs 
painted  agin.  I  don't  much  like  the  looks 
of  'em,  anyway."  After  a  period  of  rumi- 
nation, during  which  his  wife  sat  silent, 
he  continued:  "Don't  ye  worry  none  about 
that  piece  in  the  paper.  I'll  see  the  editor, 
and  I  guess  he'll  print  some  other  testi- 
mony after  this.  There  ain't  no  harm 
done  anyway,  and  I'm  glad  ye've  got  the 
ring,  'Stasia.  I  didn't  rightly  know  how 
bad  ye  wanted  it."  And  then  Anastasia 
kissed  him,  without  even  looking  to  see  if 
any  one  saw  her. 
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The  mariner  lias  long  since  learned  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  about  depending 
upon  de-rial  sound  signals,  even  when  near.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  he 
should  not  assume  that  he  is  out  of  hearing  distance  of  the  position  of  the  signal  sta- 
tion because  he  fails  to  hear  the  sound;  that  he  should  not  assume  that  because  he 
hears  a  fog  signal  faintly  he  is  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  nor  that  he  is  near  be- 
cause he  hears  the  sound  plainly." — EXTRACT  FROM  MONOGRAPH  OF  HYDROGRAPHIC 
OFFICE.,  IT.  S.  NAVY. 


ODERN      ADVANCES 

in  naval  architecture 
and  in  the  science  of 
navigation  have 
robbed  the  sea  of 
practically  all  its  ter- 
rors save  one — fog. 
Well-found  ships, 

handled  by  skillful  navigators,  can  nowa- 
days scorn  the  tempest,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  human  device  has  been  able 
to  eliminate  the  danger  when  vessels  are 


groping  through  fog.  Every  form  of  fog 
signal  hitherto  adopted  has  proved  unre- 
liable and  even  deceptive. 

Xow,  however,  comes  Professor  Alex- 
ander G.  McAdie,  in  charge  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  station  at  San  Francisco, 
with  a  new  system  of  fog  signals  which 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  systems  now 
in  vogue-  throughout  the  world.  In  prin- 
ciple, it  is  simplicity  itself,  and  it  is  based 
upon  natural  laws  familiar  to  every  high- 
scliool  boy  or  girl.  The  only  wonder  is, 


Fog  lifting.    View  from  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau,  Mount  Tamalpais,  California 


Fog  stratum;  clear  above  and  cloudy  below 


that  it  has  not  been  thought  of  before. 

The  principle  lies  in  the  varying  rates 
of  transmission  of  electric  waves  through 
the  air  and  of  sound  waves  through  water. 

The  practical  application  is  found  in  a 
simple  combination  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph and  the  submarine  telephone,  both 
of  which  devices  are  now  being  installed 
upon  ship-board  to  constantly  increasing 
extent  for  general  uses.  Professor  Mc- 
Adie  proposes  to  substitute  the  messages 
sent  by  them  in  combination  for  the  sound 
signals  now  in  vogue. 

Bells,  syrens,  guns,  whistles,  gongs  and 
other  sound  signals  transmitted  through 
the  air  are  notoriously  unreliable,  as  the 
Hydrographic  office  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  has 
announced.  The  aberration  of  sound  in 


fog,  indeed  in  clear  weather,  is  such  that 
not  only  the  distance,  but  the  bearing  of 
the  sound,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
confidence  whatsoever.  Numberless  marine 
disasters  have  been  attributable  to  the  er- 
ratic behavior  of  sound  in  air.  Even  with 
the  best  apparatus  a  signal  may  be  heard 
distinctly  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and 
be  inaudible  at  half  a  mile.  There  may  be 
zones  or  patches  of  audibility  and  of  in- 
audibility over  a  large  area. 

This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  varying 
densities  of  the  atmosphere,  diverting  or 
altering  the  sound  waves.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  thus  describes  the  conditions: 

"By  streams  of  air  differently  heated, 
or  saturated  in  different  degrees  with  aque- 
ous vapor,  the  atmosphere  "  is  rendered 


Fog  waves 


Fog  drifting  from  sea  inland 


flacculent  to  sound.  Acoustic  clouds,  in 
fact,  are  incessantly  floating  or  flying 
through  the  air.  They  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  ordinary  clouds,  fog  or 
haze;  and  the  most  transparent  atmos- 
phere may  be  filled  with  them,  converting 
days  of  extraordinary  optical  transpar- 
ency into  days  of  extraordinary  acoustic 
opacity." 

If  such  irregularities  obtain  on  perfect- 
ly clear  days,  they  are  obviously  existent  to 
as  great,  or  even  greater,  extent  in  fog, 
when  obstruction  of  vision  adds  its  per- 
plexities to  the  mariner  groping  his  way 
like  a  blindfolded  man. 

When  a  ship  is  proceeding  in  fog,  she 
has  nothing  but  sound  to  warn  her  of  her 
proximity  to  danger,  in  the  shape  of  either 
another  vessel  or  the  shore.  Hitherto, 


human  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  in  vain 
to  improve  upon  the  signals  transmitted 
through  air  by  means  of  bells,  whistles, 
trumpets  and  the  like.  These,  being  all 
subject  to  the  aberrations  already  de- 
scribed, are  so  unreliable  that  instead  oi 
averting  disaster,  they  have  actually  at 
times  precipitated  it,  the  hearer  being  of- 
ten misled  not  only  as  to  the  distance,  but 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  sound. 

In  the  wireless  telegraph  and  the  sub- 
marine telephone,  Professor  McAdie  has 
found  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem. 

The  wireless  telegraph  transmits  its  elec- 
tric waves  instantaneously,  regardless  of 
the  "acoustic  clouds."  The  submarine 
telephone  transmits  sound  through  water 
with  reliability  as  to  both  distance  and 


Sea  fog  pouring  over  Sausalito  hills  and  through  Golden  Gate 


Helmholtzian  fog  billow. 


View  from  U.  S.   Weather  Bureau   Observatory,   Mount 
Tamalpais,  California. 


direction  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
approaches  certainty. 

He  proposes  that  vessels  and  shore  sta- 
tions be  equipped  with  both  wireless  tele- 
graph and  submarine  telephone  plants. 
During  fog,  these  stations  would  simul- 
taneously emit  a  signal.  The  electric 
waves  from  the  wireless  telegraph  travel 
with  the  velocity  of  light, — that  is,  188,- 
000  miles  a  second.  The  wireless  signal 
would  therefore  be  heard  the  moment  it 
was  sent. 

The  sound  waves  from  the  submarine 
telephone  travel  at  the  rate  of  4,708  feet 
a  second  through  water  at  the  normal 
temperature  of  10  degrees  Centigrade. 
They  would  therefore  be  heard  later  than 
the  wireless  signal.  The  elapsed  time 
would  be  the  measure  of  the  distance. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  the  officer  on  the 
bridge  of  a  ship  traveling  through  fog 
hears  the  "click"  of  the  conventional 
wireless  signal.  Instantly  he  notes  the 
time  and  awaits  the  signal  from  the  tele- 
phone, the  receiver  of  which  he  has  at  his 
ear.  When  he  hears  this,  he  again  notes 
the  time.  The  elapsed  time  in  seconds, 


multiplied  by  4,708,  gives  the  distance  of 
the  station  in  feet,  as  both  signals  were 
despatched  at  the  same  time. 

For  example,  suppose  that  three  seconds 
elapse  between  the  receipt  of  the  wireless 
and  the  submarine  signals.  Three  times 
4,708  is  14,124  feet.  As  there  are  6,080 
feet  in  a  nautical  mile  this  would  indi- 
cate that  the  source  of  the  signals,  whether 
another  ship  or  a  shore  station,  is  about 
two  and  one-third  miles  away. 

No  time  need  be  lost  by  the  listener  in 
making  computations,  as  he  would  have  at 
hand  tables  showing  the  distance  corre- 
sponding to  any  elapsed  time  in  seconds. 

The  times  may  be  noted  on  watch, 
clock,  chronometer  or  chronograph. 

The  great  advantage  of  water  over  air 
as  a  medium  of  sound  transmission  is  in 
its  uniformity.  Being  homogeneous,  with 
inappreciable  variations  in  density,  it 
transmits  the  sound  waves  with  reliability. 

At  the  present  time,  wireless  telegraph 
outfits  are  provided  to  ocean  going  vessels 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and 
there  are  numerous  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tions along  the  coasts  of  nearly  every  civ- 
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ilized  country.  Submarine  telephone 
plants  are  installed  upon  38  lightships  off 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  of  the 
United  States,  those  in  the  Pacific  being 
TJmatilla  reef,  San  Francisco,  Blunt's 
reef.  Eelief  Ship  No.  76,  and  Columbia 
Eiver.  Eight  lightships  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  so  provided. 

Professor  McAdie  proposes  that  wireless 
telegraph  and  submarine  telephone  outfits 
be  placed  in  conjunction  at  every  point 
where  fog  signals  are  now  established,  es- 
pecially at  dangerous  headlands  and  at 
the  entrance  of  harbors.  He  recommends 
providing  vessels  with  the  same.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  at  the  present  writing 
not  a  single  vessel  in  the  Pacific  is 


equipped  with  a  submarine  telephone,  al- 
though they  are  common  in  vessels  sailing 
other  seas. 

While  the  submarine  telephone  and 
wireless  telegraph  combined  give  a  ship's 
distance  and  bearing  from  the  station,  her 
position  may  be  accurately  plotted  on  a 
chart  if  signals  are  heard  simultaneously 
from  two  stations,  by  describing  arcs  from 
each  station  with  radii  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  each.  The  intersection  of  these 
arcs  is  the  ship's  exact  position. 

Thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  are  imperiled  an- 
nually by  fog  at  sea.  A  reliable  system  of 
protection  is  what  the  maritime  com- 
munity has  been  seeking  for  generations. 
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IPPEE       FALLSBURG 

basked  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon sunshine ; 
lower  Fallsburg  baked 
in  it.  Upper  Falls- 
burg  grew  hourly 
more  quiet  with  the 
calm  of  pleasant  lei- 
sure at  the  week's  end;  lower  Fallsburg 
was  already  beginning  to  swarm  with  the 
Saturday  night  crowd.  Street  corners 
were  grouped  with  idle  men  and  boys  from 
the  mills,  and  buggies  and  carryalls  were 
bringing  their  quota  from  the  outlying 
districts. 

Sheriff  Tom  Rawlins,  taking  a  cut 
through  lower  Fallsburg  with  Bergen,  his 
new  deputy,  volunteered  the  opinion  that 
a  universal  "pay-day"  is  a  pernicious  in- 
stitution. 

"By  sun-down  fifty  per  cent  of  this 
crowd  will  be  doing  their  best  to  get 
drunk  and  showing  up  their  dispositions. 
If  I  had  the  running  of  this  earth,  I'd  cut 
Saturday  night  out  of  the  schedule.  It's 
a  bad  thing  for  too  many  men  to  have 
their  pockets  full  of  money  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  you  add  all  day  Sunday  to 
sober  up  in,  it's  a  pretty  good  receipt  for 
trouble." 

He  dropped  his  voice  slightly  as  he 
passed  an  idling  group  of  men.  One  of 
them  called  to  him  familiarly.  His  name 
was  Farley,  and  he  was  a  yard  foreman 
in  one  of  the  mills. 

"Evenin',  Sheriff.  How  is  it  the  county 
ain't  givin'  Mr.  Hansee  a  pink  tea  today? 
He's  leavin'  us  for  the  penitentiary,  ain't 
he?" 

"He's  left,"  said  the  sheriff  briefly,  for 
Hansee  was  a  tender  spot  with  him.  The 
men  turned  into  a  corner  saloon.  Eawlins 
went  on  with  his  deputy,  but  not  too  soon 
to  hear  an  unpleasant  laugh  as  the  door 
swung  in. 

"In  my  part  of  the  country,"  the  voice 
boasted  to  Farley,  "when  one  man  murders 


another  we  hang  him.  We  don't  let  him 
off  with  two  years'  free  board." 

The  Sheriff's  brows  flickered  in  a  mo- 
mentary frown.  Farley's  satellite  had  de- 
scribed the  situation  with  unpleasant  ac- 
curacy. The  reigning  party  in  Sinclair 
County  had  been  in  power  for  seven  good 
years  of  fatness,  and  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment were  getting  clogged.  Hansee,  an 
offensive  politician  of  the  lower  sort,  had 
shot  another  man  in  a  quarrel,  and  after 
a  dragging  trial  had  been  sentenced  to  an 
absurd  two  years  in  the  State  Prison,  and 
a  fine  which  his  friends  had  paid  for  him. 
The  opposition  papers  had  made  much  cap- 
ital out  of  the  lightness  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  first  of  its 
kind  did  not  make  it  sound  any  prettier. 

As  they  came  to  the  railroad  tracks, 
Sheriff  Rawlins  turned  and  looked  back 
at  the  narrow  streets  with  their  lounging 
men  and  boys,  and  the  yellow  glow  of  late 
sunshine  on  them.  He  knew  the  possibili- 
ties for  mischief  that  lay  there. .  The  track 
was  the  social  divider  of  Fallsburg.  Xorth 
of  it  lay  upper  Fallsburg,  with  its  pros- 
perous business  streets,  its  white  court 
house  and  jail  giving  on  the  public  square, 
and  its  decorous  residential  section,  with  a 
century  or  so  of  history  back  of  each  sub- 
stantial home.  South  of  the  track  lay 
lower  Fallsburg,  clustering  around  the 
mills  and  the  railroad.  The  "black  belt" 
was  there,  a  straggling  section  along  the 
river,  and  in  the  heart  of  it  lay  a  human 
cess-pool  where-  the  refuse  of  both  races 
sent  up  the  reek  of  its  uncleanness  to 
heaven.  "Hell's  Kitchen,"  they  called  it, 
a  nest  which  generated  vice  and  bred 
putridity,  and  filled  each  night  with  hide- 
ousness.  Social  Fallsburg  was  too  far  off 
to  hear  it.  Official  Fallsburg  was  dull  of 
hearing,  for  the  Kitchen  polled  several 
hundred  purchasable  votes,  and  could  be 
colonized  for  as  many  more.  The  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  Kitchen  was  black,  but 
some  white  men — of  a  kind — foregathered 
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in  its  numerous  saloons  because  they  were 
wider  open  than  others,  and  now  and  then 
white  women — of  the  same  kind — disap- 
peared in  its  depths  and  came  out  worse 
than  before. 

"I'd  like  to  clean  out  that  hole,"  Sheriff 
Eawlins  said  meditatively.  "One  good  job 
like  that  and  I'd  go  out  of  office  satisfied — 
provided  they  wouldn't  have  me  back. 
Howdy,  Uncle .  Joe !  Seems  to  me  you 
look  younger  than  usual." 

"Uncle"  Joe  Babcock  stopped  at  the  cor- 
ner and  snickered  in  senile  appreciation. 
He  was  an  old  man,  but  he  could  earn  a 
man's  wages  yet,  and  was  enormously 
proud  of  it. 

"Howdy,  Sheriff!  Younger?  I've  jest 
been  paid  off.  Ain't  that  enough  to  make 
a  man  look  young?" 

He  wagged  his  head  and  chuckled  con- 
tentedly as  he  trudged  along.  He  loved 
that  week's  pay. 

Just  around  the  corner  a  loosely  built 
negro  was  leaning  idly,  and  his  stupid 
face  lightened  into  furtive  interest  at  the 
sound  of  voices.  He  was  shiftless  and  lazy, 
but  he  wanted  money.  It  was  Saturday 
night;  he  must  have  whisky;  his  fingers 
itched  for  the  touch  of  dice.  Uncle  Joe 
Babcock  had  just  been  paid  off.  No  for- 
mulated plan  of  action  yet  stirred  the  slug- 
gish mind,  but  he  wanted  the  things  that 
Uncle  Joe's  money  could  buy,  and  a  little 
greedy  flame  flickered  up  in  his  eyes  as 
he  listened. 

The  negro  watched  the  Sheriff  and  his 
deputy  go  their  way.  Then  he  moved  out 
and  slouched  indifferently  up  the  street, 
keeping  his  eye  on  Uncle  Joe  Babcock,  half 
a  block  ahead.  The  old  man  was  in  a 
hurry.  Because  it  was  nearer,"  he  fre- 
quently went  home  by  way  of  the  Kitchen, 
and — in  daylight — took  a  short  cut 
through  one  of  its  twisting  alleys.  He 
was  not  afraid. 

No  one  heard  the  sounds  of  it,  but  a  lit- 
tle later  the  old  man  staggered  out  into 
the  open  street  on  a  swaying  run.  He 
had  struggled,  and  the  ugly  marks  of  it 
were  branded  on  him.  As  he  reached 
safety  he  swung  about  dizzily  and  fell. 

Men  were  coming  down  the  street — 
white  men.  They  ran  to  him,  and  he 
looked  up  and  whispered  it: 

"It  was  Jim  Turford.  He  robbed  me. 
I  guess — he's  done  for  me." 


The  law  found  Jim  Turford  before  he 
had  left  the  Kitchen's  dark  limits,  and 
rushed  him  to  the  county  jail  for  safe- 
keeping. The  story  of  it  leaped  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  lost  no  detail  as  it 
went.  Uncle  Joe  Babcock  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  a  "nigger"  had  done  it. 

For  several  hours  Fallsburg  thought  it 
over,  and  meanwhile  the  saloon  doors 
swung  frequently.  Sheriff  Eawlins'  pro- 
phecy had  already  come  true. 

Night  crept  in  and  darkened  the  shaded 
streets,  lights  blinked  here  and  there,  and 
curious,  loud-voiced  groups  gathered  in 
front  of  the  county  jail,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  public  square,  but  only  a  pale  light 
or  two  showed  that  there  was  any  life  be- 
hind the  high-barred  windows.  Gradually 
the  groups  congested  there,  talking  idly, 
violent  but  aimless.  The  fire  in  them 
was  smouldering,  waiting  for  something 
to  blow  it  into  flame.  It  came. 

Down  in  the  Kitchen  the  scared  blacks 
lay  quiet,  but  about  eleven  o'clock  a  group 
of  white  men  from  the  mills  started  back 
to  .lower  Fallsburg  across  the  tracks,  and 
a  negro,  coming  drunk  and  reckless  from 
the  Kitchen's  limits,  reeled  against  one 
of  them  and  cursed  him  obscenely. 

Straight  from  a  heavy  shoulder  the 
answer  crashed  into  the  cursing  mouth, 
and  half  an  hour  later  a  panting,  sobered 
fugitive  cowered  in  one  of  the  darkest  al- 
leys of  the  black  belt,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  retreating  voices,  while  the  men 
who  had  pursued  him,  foiled  of  their 
quarry  and  augmented  to  a  crowd,  turned 
to  sate  their  wrath  elsewhere.  A  "nig- 
ger" had  murdered  Uncle  Joe  Babcock 
that  very  day,  and  they  would  drag  him 
out  to  retribution.  The  law  was  weak, 
but  this  time  they  would  be  the  law. 
Drunk  with  anger,  they  turned  toward 
the  county  jail,  and  as  they  marched,  men 
joined  them  by  twos  and  threes,  by  dozens 
pouring  out  from  saloons  and  stores,  and 
the  mob  roar  surged  ahead  of  them. 

Sheriff  Eawlins  heard  them  coming. 
Once  before  he  had  heard  that  inhuman 
bellow,  swelling  from  a  murmur  to  the 
maddened  roar  which  can  come  from 
men's  throats  when  the  lust  of  blood  is  on 
them.  Official  Falisburg  heard  it  also, 
and  stirred  uneasily,  but  official  Fallsburg 
lay  low.  Election  was  only  a  few  months 
off,  and  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to 
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meddle.  Were  not  Sheriff  Rawlins  and 
Warden  (Dale  there  to  look  after  the  pris- 
oner? 

Beyond  a  doubt,  Sheriff  Eawlins  was 
there,  and  would  stay  there.  Just  now  he 
was  standing  on  the  jail  steps,  eyes  cool, 
watching  the  faces  crowding  beneath  him 
in  the  half-lit  summer  darkness,  right 
hand  resting  negligently  on  his  hip,  but 
ready  to  jump  back  to  his  revolver  at  the 
instant  of  warning.  Warden  Harvey  Gale 
was  inside,  stern  of  demeanor,  but  feeling 
a  bit  hollow  with  nervous  excitement. 
Warden  Gale  meant  well,  but  the  Sheriff 
judged  him  to  be  not  quite  of  the  fibre 
that  awes  a  mob. 

The  crowd  pressed  around  the  jail 
steps,  loud  mouthed,  threatening,  half- 
uneasy,  just  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
Sheriff's  shoulders.  Both  sides  of  the 
track  were  represented  there,  but  lower 
Fallsburg  predominated,  for  lower  Falls- 
burg  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  was  reck- 
less with  liquor.  Some  one  threw  a  stone 
at  one  of  the  jail  windows,  and  a  clatter  of 
glass  followed.  Sheriff  Rawlins'  eyes  hov- 
ered steadily  over  the  spot  from  which 
the  missile  had  come. 

"Well,  boys,  what  is  it?" 

"We  want  that  nigger?" 

"I  can't  give  him  to  you.  You  know 
that." 

"A-a-a-a-a-a-h !"  It  was  a  rasping  note 
of  revilement.  Some  one  thrust  out  a  men- 
acing fist. 

"He  killed  Uncle  Joe  Babcock,  an  old 
man  that  never  done  no  harm  to  nobody ! 
This  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  two-year-and-God- 
bless-you  sentence !  We're  goin'  to  see  jus- 
tice done  in  this  county  for  oncet." 

"You  certainly  are !"  The  Sheriff  sent 
it  back  at  him  promptly,  and  a  few 
laughed.  "I  expect  to  hang  that  nigger 
myself  in  six  weeks." 

"Yes,  the  way  you  hung  Hansee !" 

The  Sheriff's  jaw  looked  stubborn. 

"I  said  I  was  going  to  hang  him.  If 
I  don't,  you  can  have  a  new  Sheriff.  In 
the  meantime,  the  prisoner  belongs  to  me, 
and  I  am  bound  to  protect  him.  You 
might  as  well  go  home." 

They  answered  him  with  jeers  and 
curses. 

"We'll  break  the  door  down!"  That 
was  the  defiance  of  Farley,  the  yard  fore- 
man, crowding  close  on  the  steps  with  a 


dozen  pressing  behind  him. 

Sheriff  Rawlins'  right  hand  went  to  his 
hip  pocket,  slid  swiftly  forth  and  leveled 
a  revolver  at  the  pushing  ones  in  front, 
and  they  melted  back  before  it.  His  voice 
carried  to  the  far  limits  of  the  crowd. 

Before  you  try  any  nonsense,  remem- 
ber one  thing.  When  you  break  down  that 
door,  you  will  find  me  just  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  waiting  for  you." 

He  stepped  back,  still  facing  them.  The 
door  opened  cautiously  to  admit  him,  and 
closed  swiftly  in  the  face  of  the  crowd. 

Now  that  he  no  longer  stood  there  with 
implacable  eye  and  leveled  weapon,  their 
fear  of  him  vanished,  and  they  swarmed 
up  the  steps  with  newly  inflated  courage 
and  beat  on  the  door.  Some  one  called 
for  a  log  to  force  it,  but  no  one  moved 
to  get  one.  Was  not  Sheriff  Rawlins  just 
on  the  other  side — waiting? 

They  swayed  and  murmured,  filling  the 
night  with  idie  talk  of  vengeance,  and 
scores  of  the  curious  and  excited  joined 
them,  until  from  the.  long,  shady  yard  of 
the  jail  they  ran  over  and  filled  the  public 
square,  half  boastful,  half  afraid,  violent 
of  speech  and  purpose,  but  not  realizing 
their  own  strength  nor  daring  to  use  it. 
Inside,  three  men  armed  with  authority 
and  a  little  more  held  them  back  with  a 
barred  door  between. 

"Harvey!"  The  Sheriff  turned  to  War- 
den Gale.  "You  better  guard  the  back. 
They  might  sneak  up  behind  and  make 
trouble.  "Billy" — to  his  deputy — "you  go 
up  and  take  a  look  out,  and  see  what 
they're  doing.  If  you  want  help,  yell  for 
it,  and  if  you  hear  me  shout,  come  quick." 

They  went,  leaving  Sheriff  Rawlins 
alone  by  the  big  door.  He  heard  one  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  upper  tier  call  out  to 
Bergen  for  the  news,  the  criminal  and  the 
law  being  on  easy  social  terms  in  Sinclair 
Gounty.  There  were  about  a  score  of  pris- 
oners in  the  jail,  and  all  of  them  awake 
and  restless,  for  even  in  jail  news  flies 
quickly.  A  negro  had  been  rushed  in  at 
nightfall,  and  now  the  muffled  clamor  of 
a  mob  beat  through  the  walls.  The  same 
uneasiness  possessed  them  all,  the  fear  lest 
men  in  their  madness  might  fire  the  jail 
and  sacrifice  them  to  reach  the  negro.  Two 
of  them  started  to  argue  it  out  noisily 
across  their  cells,  and  Sheriff  Rawlins 
went  down  the  corridor  and  looked  them 
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over,  and  made  a  brief  speech.  After  that 
they  quieted  down  and  listened  in  sullen 
apprehension  to  the  sounds  outside. 

Bergen  came  down  and  reported  in- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
siegers. He  could  not  distinguish  a  great 
deal,  but  a  crowd  had  set  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tracks,  and  others  seemed  to 
be  dragging  materials  for  a  bonfire.  Two 
five  gallon  'cans  stood  within  the  circle  of 
a  street  light,  That  meant  kerosene. 

"M'm.""  Sheriff  Rawlins  grunted  a  brief 
comment.  "So  they  think  they're  going  to 
burn  him  right  under  our  noses?  Well, 
they'll  have  to  catch  him  first." 

The  new  deputy  ventured  a  suggestion. 
The  flame  of  battle  was  in  him. 

"Suppose  I  sneak  out  and  see  what  can 
be  done  at  close  range?  I  can  dodge  over 
and  stir  up  the  police  department,  or  may- 
be we  can  get  out  the  militia." 

"No  use!"  The  Sheriff  was  decided. 
"The  police  department,  Billy,  is  meant 
for  times  of  peace,  and  our  militia  is  an 
institution  used  chiefly  for  parades.  They 
may  be  useful  in  some  places,  but  not  in 
Sinclair  County.  We're  too  damned  afraid 
of  alienating  votes.  You  couldn't  get  the 
police  out  to-night  with  a  corkscrew.  When 
it's  all  over,  they'll  wake  up  and  send  the 
whole  force.  I  know  'em." 

A  burst  of  angry  yells  beat  in  upon 
them.  A  new  frenzy  was  sweeping  the 
crowd.  The  Sheriff  listened,  his  head 
cocked  toward  the  door. 

"If  they  keep  on  like  that  they'll  be  in 
here  before  morning.  This  isn't  the 
strongest  jail  in  the  United  States.  If  they 
do —  "  he  thought  it  over  for  a  moment, 
and  a  gleam  of  inspiration  flickered  some- 
what grimly  in  his  half  closed  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  please  him.  "If  they  do,  Billy, 
I  think  we  can  match  'em.  See  here." 

Sheriff  "Rawlins  gave  the  rest  of  his  in- 
structions in  a  law-toned  rumble,  and  the 
deputy  nodded,  growing  more  excited  with 
each  sentence.  He  was  visibly  awed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  scheme. 

"Don't  let  anybody  see  you,"  the  Sheriff 
concluded.  "Shut  down  the  lid  and  put 
it  in  front  of  Turford's  cell.  No,  he  can't 
reach  it.  I  put  irons  on  him." 

Deputy  Bergen  was  off  on  a  run,  and 
the  Sheriff  sat  down  and  waited  patiently. 
It  was  past  midnight;  the  minutes  crept 
on  to  one  o'clock,  and  beyond.  The  clock 


in  the  corridor  struck  two,  and  at  a  sudden 
turmoil  from  the  outside  he  ran  up  to  a 
darkened  window  and  peered  out. 

Starry  darkness  was  there,  warm  and 
humid — hurrying,  delirious  crowds  of 
men,  and  over  to  the  south,  just  beyond 
the  tracks,  a  deepening,  pulsating  red 
glow. 

Outside,  the  warm  night  had  stirred  its 
own  unrest  in  the  blood  of  idle  men.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square  the  fagots  were 
piled  in  readiness  around  an  iron  lamp- 
post, and  the  five-gallon  cans  of  kerosene 
stood  near,  but  still  they  delayed  their  at- 
tack on  the  jail  door,  remembering  Sheriff 
Rawlins,  just  on  the  other  side.  A  group 
of  them  went  around  to  the  back  of  the 
jail  to  smoke  him  out,  piled  a  little  bonfire 
and  struck  a  match,  but  the  voice  of  War- 
den Cale  dropped  down  to  them  from 
above.  Warden  Cale  had  found  his  nerve. 

"Better  not.  I'm  here  with  six  shots  and 
a  good  aim,  and  ammunition  handy." 

They  dodged  like  frightened  shadows 
from  the  aim  of  the  unseen  weapon,  and 
the  dropped  match  spluttered  a  moment  in 
the  cool  grass,  and  went  into  blackness. 

The  men  whom  Bergen  had  seen  start- 
ing for  the  tracks  were  absent  a  long  time. 
They  sent  back  a  messenger  shouting  ex- 
ultant news,  at  first  unintelligible,  but  as 
he  ran,  the  red  glow  began  to  reflect  its 
first  faint,  tinge  in  the  sky,  and  then  leaped 
into  a  flickering  furnace.  They  had  fired 
the  Kitchen. 

The  crowd  howled.  That  was  the  noise 
that  Sheriff  Rawlins  had  heard.  Like 
liberated  waters  they  streamed  off  toward 
the  glow  in  the  South,  drained  rapidly  out 
of  the  square  and  the  jail  yard,  and  left 
only  trampled  grass  and  piled  fagots  to 
show  that  they  had  been  there. 

The  glow  in  the  southern  sky  grew  to  a 
passionate  flare,  now  pulsating  hotly,  now 
peering  red-eyed  through  a  haze  of  brown 
smoke.  The  Kitchen  was  burning.  Spark 
fountains  leaped  up  from  it  and  died  in 
the  night.  The  gong  of  a  fire  -engine 
sounded  from  upper  Fallsburg,  but  just 
over  the  tracks  the  crowd  met  it,  pressed 
around  it  with  jeers  and  derisive  laughter, 
and  defied  the  driver  to  run  them  down. 

He  parleyed  with  them  faintly,  and  in 
the  end  left  them  masters,  with  the  hot 
glow  still  beating  in  waves  against  the 
Southern  skv.  In  his  heart  he  was  with 
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them. 

The  taste  of  power  brought  drunken- 
ness and  the  thirst  for  more.  The  work  of 
their  hands  had  wrought  triumphant  de- 
molition back  there  in  Hell's  Kitchen,  the 
foetid  Kitchen,  whose  foulness  had  never 
oppressed  them  until  tonight,  and  the 
multiplied  voice  of  their  command  had 
struck  down  the  hand  of  the  city's  author- 
ity. 

Already  they  had  tired  of  watching 
the  swift  devouring  of  rotten  frame  houses, 
and  of  the  scurrying  population  which 
came  out  of  their  depths  and  fled.  It  was 
late;  morning  would  soon  be  upon  them, 
and  they  had  yet  to  get  the  negro  Turford. 
They  were  going  to  burn  him  in  the  public 
square.  He  had  killed  Uncle  Joe. 

They  left  the  crackling  furnace  behind 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone,  the  fire- 
engine  made  its  way  once  more  across  the 
tracks,  by  quiet  streets  and  with  no  ob- 
trusive clatter  of  gong,  lest  the  thing  get 
beyond  control  and  respectable  Fallsburg 
be  offered  up  on  the  same  altar  as  the 
Kitchen.  Another  engine  joined  it  there, 
and,  little  by  little,  stubbornly  slow,  the 
flaring  beacon  of  the  Kitchen  subsided  into 
smoking  black  embers. 

Back  to  the  county  jail  the  crowd 
swarmed  in  a  resistless  torrent — no  inde- 
cision now — and  with  them  they  bore  a 
formidable  log  as  a  battering  ram  for  the 
door.  Sheriff.  Eawlins,  waiting  behind  it, 
had  faded  into  a  legend.  Farley  seized 
one  of  the  five  gallon  cans  and  drenched 
the  piled  fagots  with  kerosene;  others 
dragged  up  the  log,  steadied  it,  and  rushed. 

Under  the  first  onslaught  the  jail  door 
quivered  and  stood  firm,  but  from  above  a 
deluge  of  shot  poured  down  upon  them, 
and  they  dodged  back  grunting  like  nipped 
animals.  A  voice  went  up  in  derision. 

"Duck  shot !  Ah,  what'r  yeh  'f raid  of  ? 
Twicet  more,  'n  we've  got  'em.  One — two 
—three!" 

The  rattle  of  shots  and  the  thunder  of 
the  log  came  as  one  sound,  but  as  they 
retreated,  smarting,  stinging,  cursing  fret- 
fully, there  was  a  two-inch  gape  at  the 
lower  hinge,  and  a  long  split  from  the  mid- 
dle showed  what  had  done  it.  But  for  that 
and  the  fury  in  them  they  would  have 
hung  back,  cowed  by  the  lashing  fire  from 
above. 

"Once  more !"     It  was  Farley's  voice. 


"Eemember  Hansee !  Kemember  Uncle 
Joe!  One — two — three!" 

This  time  the  door  went  down  with  a 
screech  of  splitting  wood.  The  foremost 
fell  forward  with  the  rush  of  it,  hot 
pressed  by  those  behind, .  scrambled  up 
and  poured  through  the  opening. 

Sheriff  Eawlins  was  not  there. 

A  quiet  corridor  stretched  before  them, 
with  the  scared  and  excited  faces  of  pris- 
oners peering  from  the  cells.  Midway 
was  Warden  Gale,  apparently  unarmed, 
standing  against  the  wall  and  watching 
them.  They  jostled  him  roughly,  and  a 
revolver  was  thrust  close  to  his  face. 

"We  want  that  nigger." 

"He's  in  Cell  Three,  below." 

The  Sinclair  County  jail  was  an  old 
building,  made  in  the  days  when  the  law 
considered  the  punishment  of  the  crimi- 
nal, but  gave  little  concern  to  his  psychic 
influences  or  hygienic  conditions.  The 
underground  cells  were  not  particularly 
nice,  nor  were  they  often  used  now,  but 
it  was  in  one  of  these,  scenting  trouble  to 
come,  that  they  had  put  the  negro  Tur- 
ford. 

Down  the  narrow  stairs  the  crowd 
struggled,  the  foremost  apprehensive  of 
ambush  below,  and  those  in  the  rear  push- 
ing them  resistlessly,  but  the  cellar  of 
the  county  jail  was  as  quiet  as  the  upper 
corridor.  There  was  Cell  Three,  and  a 
kerosene  lamp,  swung  on  a  bracket  from 
the  corridor  wall,  sent  yellow  rays  down 
through  the  bars  on  the  man  they  wanted, 
a  crouching  figure  huddled  in  the  back  of 
the  little  cell  and  peering  out  at  them 
with  rolling  eyes  of  terror. 

"A-a-a-a-a-a-a-h !" 

At  the  sight  6f  him  their  rage  foamed 
again,  and  they  came  on  with  a  howl  of 
triumph. 

"Stand  back!"  It  was  Sheriff  Eaw- 
lins' voice  booming  above  their  own  like  a 
cannon  above  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and 
it  commanded.  "One  moment,  boys,  and 
then  you  can  do  as  you  please." 

He  had  moved  into  the  circle  of  light 
beneath  the  lamp,  and  his  leveled  revol- 
ver held  them  half  way.  On  the  floor  be- 
side him,  just  in  front  of  Cell  Three, 
stood  a  squat  box,  the  like  of  which  some 
of  them  had  seen  before.  Deputy  Bergen 
came  out  of  the  shadows  in  the  rear,  and 
with  the  most  gingerly  precaution  handed 
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over  a  lighted  taper.  Then  he  jerked 
away  and  vanished  in  the  shadows  again. 

Under  the  steady  light  of  the  lamp 
and  the  nicker  of  the  taper,  the  box  was 
a  sinister  thing,  a  menace  to  flee  from, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  black  powder. 
Sheriff  JRawlins  spoke  again. 

"I  guess  you  all  know  powder  when 
you  see  it,  and  if  you  have  any  doubts,  I 
think  I  know  a  way  to  convince  you.  Now 
before  you  come  any  closer,  you  just  look 
at  this  box  and  think  what  it  means.  It 
means  for  one  thing  that  I'm  Sheriff  of 
Sinclair  County.  At  first  move  to  lay 
hands  on  the  prisoner  I'll  touch  off  this 
powder  and  blow  up  the  whole  jail  and 
every  son-of-a-gun  in  it,  including  my- 
self. Take  your  choice." 

He  watched  them  with  narrowing  eyes 
as  they  shrank  involuntarily  away  from 
him,  and  his  fearsome  weapon  of  whole- 
sale slaughter.  In  the  cell  the  negro  was 
whispering  unintelligibly  to  himself,  a 
hideous  sibillance  of  terror,  rasping  into 
the  silence. 

The  hand  with  the  taper  moved  a  few 
inches  nearer  the  chest. 

"For  God's  sake,  Sheriff!" 

The  terror  broke  on  them.  They 
crowded  back  precipitately,  falling  over 
one  another  in  their  frantic  scramble  for 
the  stairs,  pushing,  tramping,  cursing — 
anything  to  get  out. 

Sheriff  Rawlins  smiled.  He  could  af- 
ford to.  Already  the  early  flush  of  dawn 
was  paling  the. world  outside,  and  only  a 
few  seconds  before  his  sharp  ears  had 


caught  the  jar  of  feet  marching  in  quick 
unison  up  the  jail  yard.  The  police  de- 
partment of  Fallsburg  had  awakened  at 

last. 

*  *  *  * 

The  press  in  a  score  of  States  featured 
the  Fallsburg  riot  and  the  magnificent 
rashness  of  Sheriff  Bawlins'  last  stand  in 
the  cellar  of  the  county  jail,  and  they 
photographed  the  Sheriff  in  every  posture 
in  which  that  embarrassed  official  could 
possibly  be  caught.  Fame  came  in  a  night 
to  Sheriff  Rawlins,  and  to  Fallsburg,  too, 
but  to  Fallsburg  it  came  with  a  difference. 

In  four  weeks'  time  the  negro  Turford 
paid  his  penalty  for  the  murder  of  Uncle 
Joe  Babcock,  for  under  the  lash  of  un- 
flattering notoriety,  Sinclair  County  be- 
stirred herself  to  virtuous  action,  and  not 
the  least  among  the  results  of  her  holy 
zeal  were  the  fines  that  came  dripping 
steadily  in  from  numerous  citizens  of 
Fallsburg,  convicted  of  participating  in  a 
riot.  Some  of  the  culprits  were  identified 
with  humiliating  accuracy  by  the  duck 
shot  embedded  in  their  skins.  There  were 
those  among  the  wiseacres  who  said  that, 
between  these  and  the  leaders  in  Sinclair 
County,  whose  high  seats  had  been  un- 
pleasantly jarred  by  the  force  of  recent 
disclosures,  the  career  of  Sheriff  Tom 
Rawlins  as  a  politician  would  end  with  his 
term  of  office.  Well,  that  may  be.  Pos- 
sibly we  don't  understand  the  inner  work- 
ings of  these  things.  But  we  do  know 
that  he  was  re-elected  last  autumn  by  a 
speaking  majority. 


CHINESE    EVOLUTION,    AND    WHAT 

IT    PORTENDS 


BY    FRANK    A.    BLAKE 


T  IS  NOT  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  enter 
into  any  considera- 
tion of  China  in  its 
political  aspect,  but 
merely  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  impressions 
formed  of  that  inter- 
esting race,  the  Chinese,  after  a  residence 
among  them  of  some  years;  their  emer- 
gence from  the  chrysallis  of  exclusiveness 
in  which  they  enveloped  themselves  long 
ages  ago.  their  commercial  instincts  and 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  a  few  hints 
upon  other  kindred  subjects,  which  may 
prove  of  interest,  and  possibly  of  some 
benefit,  to  those  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing into  commercial  relations  with  them. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  China 
contains  a  population  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  or  approximately 
one-third  that  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  any  general  movement 
among  so  vast  a  number  is  bound  to  make 
itself  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  remaining  two-thirds.  And  that  a 
movement,  of  great  significance  is  now 
arousing  the  masses  of  China  into  an  activ- 
ity never  hitherto  displayed  must  be  mani- 
fest to  the  most  casual  observer.  By  some 
it  is  commented  upon  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, while  others — among  whom  are 
the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  Ori- 
ental trade — take  a  strongly  optimistic 
view  of  the  change. 

With  China  for  a  theme,  embracing  even 
but  a  cursory  consideration  of  a  people 
possessing  such  bewildering  peculiarities, 
one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin.  Peopled 
by  a  race  whose  chronological  history 
reaches  backward  into  past  millenniums,  a 
civilization  whose  medieval  period,  was, 
probably,  co-eval  with  that  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  a  people  who  only  now  are  begin- 


ning io  turn  their  faces  from  the  setting 
towards  the  rising  sun — to  live  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  not  in  the  dead  past — perhaps  a 
retrospective  glance  may  not  be  deemed 
amiss. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Great  Wall, 
some  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era — an  undertaking  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  ever  con- 
ceived and  successfully  accomplished,  and 
except  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  probably 
the  most  ancient  monument  of  human 
labor  extant — the  Chinese,  having  now 
erected  an  insurmountable  barrier  extend- 
ing along  the  immense  length  of  their 
northern  frontier,  and  feeling  themselves 
henceforth  secure  against  the  predatory 
inroads  of  the  fierce  Tartar  hordes  by 
whom  they  were  perpetually  harassed,  re- 
signed themselves  to  a  repose  which  the 
passing  centuries  but  lulled  into  a  nar- 
cotic slumber,  apparently  so  undisturbable 
that  foreigners  came  to  regard  a  condition 
of  chronic  somnolency  as  one  of  their  most 
conspicuous  characteristics. 

But  slumber,  however,  deep,  must  ter- 
minate sometime,  either  in  death  or  an 
awakening  to  life  and  its  potentialities. 
That  awakening  throughout  China  is  now 
wel]  past  the  incipient  stage;  the  mantle 
of  stoicism  in  which  they  so  long  enveloped 
themselves  is  cast  aside  for  ever;  and 
China,  with  outstretched  arms,  invites  the 
nations  to  come  and  help  her  in  the  devel- 
opment of  her  vast,  but  latent,  resources, 
and  receive  in  return  a  quid  pro  quo  that 
will  richly  compensate  them. 

Except  along  the  littoral,  the  great 
natural  resources  of  China  remain  practi- 
cally undeveloped.  A  condition,  however, 
that  present  appearances  indicate  will  not 
obtain  much  longer,  for  the  Government 
is  now  evincing  a  strong  disposition  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  foreign  capi- 
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tal  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
the  opening  up  of  mines.  Valuable  con- 
cessions for  those  purposes  have  been 
granted,  and  English,  French  and  Italian 
syndicates  already  have  had  preliminary 
surveys  made  of  roads  that  will  pass 
through  territory  abounding  in  mineral 
deposits  and  said  by  competent  experts  to 
be  phenomenally  rich,  requiring  only  the 
introduction  of  improved  mining  machin- 
ery and  modern  methods  to  extract  their 
full  values. 

But  while  the  mining  industry  offers 
alluring  prospects  to  the  foreign  investor, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  many  branches  of  busi- 
ness that  may  be  profitably  engaged  in. 
The  few  American  firms  that,  with  com- 
mendable enterprise  and  foresight  have  es- 
tablished permanent  branches  at  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai  and  other  places,  have  in 
most  instances  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  have  created  a  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  for  American  manufactures. 
This  is  encouraging,  when  we  reflect  that 
our  European  competitors  have  had  a  long 
start  of  us,  having  enjoyed  almost  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  Chinese  market  un- 
til the  advent  of  the  "American  invasion," 
as  they  facetiously  called  it  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  then,  many  English  houses, 
that  studiously  abstained  from  doing  so 
before,  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to 
carry  several  lines  of  American-made 
goods,  in  order  to  keep  their  customers 
from  going  over,  en  'masse,  to  the  "invad- 
ers." 

Hongkong,  being  a  British  possession, 
and  the  first  port  in  China  to  be  reached 
by  ships  coming  via  the  Suez  Canal — also 
being  a  free  port  of  entry  for  all  foreign 
goods — is  naturally  the  entrepot  for  mer- 
chandise from  European  countries  des- 
tined for  interior  points,  or  for  places  fur- 
ther north;  and  regularly  established 
steamship  lines  radiate  from  that  point  in 
all  directions.  Junks,  or  native  sail  boats, 
however,  do  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
export business.  But  Shanghai,  being 
more  centrally  situated — about  one  thou- 
sand miles  north  of  Hongkong — and  the 
initial  Chinese  port  reached  by  our  fine 
fleet  of  well-equipped,  but  altogether  too 
few  Pacific  Mail  boats,  is  the  emporium 
for  American  productions.  Prom  this 
point  merchandise  intended  for  the  inter- 
ior is  carried  to  its  destination  by  means 


of  junks,  and  canal,  or  cargo,  boats;  the 
former,  with  a  nondescript  rig  consisting 
of  a  single  mast,  as  broad,  if  not  broader, 
at  the  head  as  at  the  step,  and  a  square,  or 
more  correctly  speaking  oblong  sail,  com- 
posed of  bamboo  rods  strung  together, 
while  the  boats  (yulos)  are  propelled  by 
immense  sweeps,  as  much  as  forty  feet 
long,  operated  from  the  stern,  one  at  each 
side,  and  manned  by  half  a  dozen  men  or 
women,  usually  the  latter,  with  the  in- 
evitable baby  strapped  upon  their  backs. 

Those  boats  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  economy  of  Chinese  life,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  maritime  population 
knowing  no  other  home;  and  at  Canton, 
where  the  "Plower  Boats"  stretch  for 
miles  along  the  river  banks,  little  urchins, 
garbed  after  Nature's  own  fashion,  swarm 
the  decks,  disporting  themselves  as  well  as 
the  large  bamboo  logs  suspended  from 
their  necks  or  strapped  around  their 
waists  will  permit;  the  logs  answering 
the  double  purpose  of  life  preservers  in 
case  of  their  falling  overboard,  and  of  al- 
lowing their  mothers  to  attend  to  their 
household  duties,  undisturbed  by  any  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  their  off- 
spring. 

Thousands  of  miles  inland,  where  a  net- 
work of  waterways — off-shoots  from  the 
Grand  Canal — take  the  place  of  roads  in 
other  countries,  the  ubiquitous  junks  and 
cargo  boats,  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with 
merchandise  of  every  description  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  may  be  encountered  in 
endless  procession  going  and  coming  to 
and  from  the  various  ports  of  entry.  The 
rates — fixed  by  law — for  the  hire  of 
cargo-boats  at  Hongkong,  used  for  load- 
ing and  discharging  ocean-going  vessels, 
are  almost  ridiculously  low;  and  where 
conditions  regarding  accessibility  are  simi- 
lar, or  nearly  so,  may  in  general  be  taken 
as  a  guide  to  those  prevailing  at  other 
Chinese  ports.  A  first-class  cargo  boat, 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  to  twelve  hun- 
dred piculs  (a  picul  being  133  1-3  Ibs.) 
costs  but  $10  per  day  Hongkong  cur- 
rency, which  with  exchange,  say  at  47  5-8, 
would  equal  $4.76  gold.  Second,  third 
and  fourth-class  boats,  with  maximum 
capacities  ranging  downward  from  800  to 
'  100  piculs,  can  be  had  respectively  at  $5, 
$3  and  $1.50  per  day  Hongkong  currency. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange  affects  those 
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rates,  of  course;  but  in  so  small  a  degree 
as  to  be  almost  infinitessimal.  Not  so, 
however,  in  transactions  where  large  sums 
are  involved;  for  there,  a  variation  of  a 
very  few  points  in  exchange  rates  may  en- 
tail disastrous  consequences  on  those  who 
indulge  in  that  kind  of  speculation. 

More  than  one  large  foreign  concern 
in  Shanghai  was  forced  to  the  wall  a  few 
years  ago,  and  compelled  to  retire  from 
business  through  unfortunate  speculation 
in  exchange.  While  the  temptation  to 
make  money  this  way  is  sometimes  hard 
to  resist,  yet  the  conservative  is  the  only 
safe  way,  for  while  one  may  miss  a  chance 
by  abstaining,  should  rates  prove  favor- 
able, his  loss  is  purely  nominal,  or  in 
other  words,  he  only  loses  what  he  might 
have  possessed;  while  should  he  indulge 
his  speculative  impulse,  and  rates  at  time 
of  settlement  prove  adverse,  his  loss  be- 
comes real. 

One  of  the  prerequisites  to  success  in 
the  establishment  of  satisfactory  relations 
with  Chinese  houses,  is  the  acquisition  of 
their  entire  confidence,  lacking  which  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  do  business  with 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
satisfied  themselves  of  one's  integrity— 
a  quality  they  possess  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree— suspicion  (one  of  their  most  pro- 
nounced characteristics)  is  cast  aside,  and 
implicit  confidence  in  the  white  man's 
trustworthiness  takes  its  place.  Shame, 
indeed,  upon  him  who  abuses  it,  and  mer- 
ited punishment  is  generally  his  reward, 
for  once  that  confidence  is  lost,  no  apolo- 
gies, explanations  or  excuses  however 
plausible,  will  ever  again  entirely  restore 
it,  and  the  culprit's  usefulness  in  that 
field  terminates. 

Firms  not  having  branches  in  China, 
but  who  send  representatives  there  peri- 
odically, might  do  well  carefully  to  con- 
sider those  facts.  Many  of  those  repre- 
sentives,  actuated  doubtless  by  a  com- 
mendable zeal  in  the  interest  of  their  em- 
ployers, but  forgetful  of  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  the  strange  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing,  often  make  repre- 
sentations concerning  the  superlative 
quality  of  the  goods  for  which  they  are 
seeking  orders,  not  always  borne  out  up- 
on inspection  of  same  after  arrival,  per- 
haps two  or  three  months  after  the  order 
was  given,  the  merchant  meantime  having 


sold  the  goods  in  advance,  relying  on  the 
representations  of  the  agent,  often  has 
them  refused,  and  thrown  back  on  his 
hands.  This  naturally  causes  disappoint- 
ment and  distrust;  the  latter  unfortu- 
nately not  being  always  confined  to  the 
offending  party;  and  is  apt  to  arouse  a 
similar  feeling  towards  all  houses  of  the 
same  nationality. 

If  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
still  entertain  the  idea  that  "anything 
will  do  for  China" — an  idea  which  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  at  least  they  certainly  took 
no  pains  to  conceal — the  sooner  they  dis- 
card that  fallacy  the  better  it  will  be  for 
their  business;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  few  more  exacting  markets,  or 
where  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  all  the 
stipulations  of  a  contract  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  retention  of  custom  and  good 
will.  A  little  consideration  for  Chinese 
peculiarities  and  superstitions  always 
produces  desirable  results;  and  this  is  a 
point  our  European  competitors  never 
overlook.  No  matter  how  seemingly  capri- 
cious the  request  to  have  goods  put  up  in 
a  certain  form  of  package,  our  English 
and  German  friends  never  fail  to  comply, 
while  our  people  calmly  ignore  it,  with  the 
result  that  many  a  large  order,  which  by 
preference  would  come  to  this  country,  is 
placed  elsewhere.  This  apparently  trivial 
point  has  been  dwelt  upon  time  and  time 
again  by  our  Consuls  in  their  reports; 
and  their  long  residence  among  the  Chi- 
nese, and  opportunities  for  observing  their 
peculiarities  and  preferences,  entitle  their 
remarks  to  considerable  weight. 

The  Chinese  merchant  has  cogent  rea- 
sons for  making  those  requests  concerning 
the  size,  weight,  shape  and  color  of  cer- 
tain packages,  incomprehensible  though 
they  may  be  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer; and  as  the  working  of  the  Oriental 
mind  is  inscrutable,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  meet  their  views  in  this  simple  mat- 
ter than  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
by  refusal,  especially  as  they  are  willing  to 
bear  any  additional  expense  the  manufac- 
turer may  have  to  incur  by  compliance. 

Of  course,  all  foreign  houses  opening 
branches  in  China  find  it  imperative  to 
employ  a  compradore,  and  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  selection  largely  depends  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Therefore,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  engag- 
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ing  one,  for  otherwise  a  new  concern  may 
discover  it  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  mere  "shroff"  or  compradore's  as- 
sistant, and  valuable  time  may  be  wasted 
before  the  impostor  is  found  out. 

The  compradore  class  is  distinct  in  it- 
self, and  its  members  commence  training 
early  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  their  vocation. 
In  addition  to  being  accurate  accountants, 
they  usually  acquire  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge, at  least,  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages, which,  with  the  aid  of  "pidgin" 
(a  jargon  understood  by  all  Chinese 
traders),  enables  them  to  converse  intel- 
ligibly with  foreigners.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples of  this  "pidgin  English"  might 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it:  China- 
man loquitur — Chin-chin  master.  You 
jussee  now  come  Hongkong  side?  My 
chin-chin  you  numba  one  good  chancee. 
Some  man  talkee  you  wanchee  one  good 
boy  makee  take  care  you  pidgin.  My  hab 
findee  one  numba  one  good  piecee.  He 
hab  got  down  side.  He  blong  alia  samee 
my  young  blodda.  You  likee  make  look 
see  he?  He  sabe  englishee  talkee  bellee 
well  all  same  my."  Which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  as  follows :  "Good  morning,  sir. 
You  have  just  arrived  at  Hongkong?  I 
wish  you  the  best  success.  They  say  you 
want  a  good  boy  to  wait  upon  you.  I 
have  found  an  excellent  one.  He  is 
down  stairs.  He  is-  a  kind  of  young  rela- 
tion of  mine.  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ? 
He  can  speak  English  very  well,  just  as  I 
do." 

A  young  man  who  called  upon  two 
young  ladies  was  gravely  informed  by  the 
Chinese  servant  who  opened  the  door  that 
"number  one  piecee  side  makee  washee- 
washee,  number  two  piecee  go  outside 
makee  walkee-walkee,"  by  which  he  meant 
to  say  that  the  elder  of  the  two  was  up- 
stairs taking  a  bath  and  the  younger  had 
gone  out  walking. 

The  duties  of  the  compradore  are  com- 
plex and  diverse,  embodying  in  himself 
the  offices  of  interpreter,  treasurer,  sales- 
man' and  solicitor,  and  in  some  cases  he 
even  assumes  responsibility  for  the  hon- 
esty of  the  domestic  servants  of  his  em- 
ployer. He  must  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  funds  passing  through  his 
hands,  and  is  generally  required  to  give 


substantial  security  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  multifarious  duties;  and 
to  his  credit,  be  it  said,  the  cases  are  rare 
where  he  has  proven  recreant  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  Being  generally  a  native 
of  the  city  in  which  he  is  employed,  his 
knowledge  of  the  financial  and  moral 
standing  of  the  merchants  in  that  place  is 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  his  foreign  em- 
ployer. 

The  old  time  conservatism  to  which  for 
so  many  centuries  the  Chinese  have  clung 
as  tenaciously  as  does  the  ivy  to  a  crum- 
bling wall,  the  stolid  resistance  to  inno- 
vation of  any  sort,  is  now  happily  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  Occidental  progress. 
And  when  that  resistance  entirely  disap- 
pears, as  everything  indicates  it  soon  will, 
an  impetus  will  be  given  to  commerce  to 
which. nothing  heretofore  presents  a  paral- 
lel. With  railroads  opening  a  way  for 
the  rapid  passage  of  our  products  to  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  interior,  and  af- 
fording them  the  same  facilities  for  com- 
munication with  the  seaboard,  where  a 
ready  market  awaits  their  products,  a  new 
era  will  be  inaugurated.  Old  prejudices 
will  vanish  when  the  masses  begin  to  real- 
ize the  advantages  accruing  to  them  by  an 
interchange  of  commodities,  and  competi- 
tion among  the  nations  will  be  intensified 
by  the  opportunity  for  further  access  into 
the  richest  store-house  of  undeveloped 
resources  on  earth,  beyond  the  mere 
threshold  of  which,  owing  to  legislative 
barriers,  now  however  removed,  they  have 
as  yet  scarcely  penetrated. 

It  being  generally  conceded  that  after 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the 
Pacific  Ocean  will  become  the  theatre  of 
the  fiercest  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy  yet  seen — a  struggle  where  "no 
quarter"  will  be  the  slogan  of  the  com- 
batants, and  which  will  emphasize  nature's 
immutable  law  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest" — and  as  our  geographical  position 
gives  us  an  overwhelming  advantage,  noth- 
ing but  the  most  inexcusable  supineness 
can  prevent  our  emerging  victorious  from 
the  combat.  While  happily  the  "dove  of 
peace"  now  hovers  over  our  land,  yet  the 
philosophy  of  preparing  for  war  in  time 
of'  peace  has  been  too  frequently  demon- 
strated to  admit  of  discussion.  Did  we 
need  an  example  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
this  course,  the  recent  struggle  between 
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Russia  and  Japan  furnishes  it.  The  lat- 
ter, though  a  pigmy  in  comparison  to  her 
Titanic  foe,  fearlessly  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance,  knowing  she  was 
well  prepared,  and  fully  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  her  powerful  adversary  was  en- 
tirely unprepared. 

If.  therefore,  when  the  great  commer- 
cial Armageddon  is  fought,  NOW  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it?  Primarily,  by  im- 
pressing upon  Congress  the  importance  of 
giving  every  aid  and  encouragement  pos- 
sible for  the  formation  of  a  mercantile 
marine,  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  our 
growing  commerce,  which  should  be  car- 
ried in  our  own,  and  not  in  foreign,  bot- 
toms. This  policy  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  England — of  course,  she  could 
not  do  otherwise  if  she  would,  no  other 
nation  having  the  ships — and  her  wisdom 
in  that  respect  is  manifested  by  the  com- 
manding position  she  so  deservedly  occu- 
pies in  the  commercial  world;  there  prob- 
ably not  being  a  navigable  body  of  water 
on  earth  where  the  "Union  Jack"  is  not  a 
familiar  object.  Japan  is  following  Eng- 
land's example  in  this  respect,  with  the 
result  that  she  is  fast  becoming  a  for- 
midable rival  to  her  preceptor.  Generous 
subsidies  should  be  granted  to  our  ocean 
steamship  lines,  especially  the  trans-Paci- 
fic ones,  that  have  difficulties  to  contend 


against  which  do  not  coniront  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  lines. 

Secondly,  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants should  more  actively  interest  them- 
selves in  promoting  a  demand  for  Ameri- 
can products,  by  largely  augmenting  the 
number  of  firms  and  lines  of  business  at 
present  represented  in  China.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  ten  for  every  one  American 
house  now  there ;  and  they  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis,  and  not,  as 
some  have  been,  merely  spasmodic  and 
ephemeral  experiments.  English,  French 
and  German  business  houses  are  numerous 
in  Shanghai ;  American  houses  are  far 
from  it.  The  fingers  of  one  hand,  minus 
the  thumb,  would  about  correctly  represent 
the  number.  Surely,  when  our  commer- 
cial community  awakes  to  a  realization  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  that  under 
the  new  conditions  can  be  done  with 
China,  this  state  of  affairs  will  be  reme- 
died, thereby  proportionately  increasing 
the  demand  for  American  productions, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  conserving  their 
own  best  interests.  Then  indeed  will  the 
white  winged  argosies  blaze  a  phosphor- 
escent pathway  across  the  broad  Pacific, 
reaching  from  the  Golden  Gate  of  Cali« 
fornia  to  the  shores  of  far  Cathay;  a 
pathway  strewn  with  bright  auguries  for 
the  land  of  the  Dragon,  and  our  own 
country  as  well. 


"WHAT    ELSE    COULD    I    DO?" 

BEING    A     CAVALRY    YARN     OF    HOW    SORREL    TOP 
SERVED    THE    "BUFFALO" 

BY    CHARGES    WOODWARD    LAMB 


T  WAS  distinctively 
Smithy,  that  first  re- 
mark with  which  the 
little  ex-trumpeter 
greeted  me  as  he  came 
into  the  recruiting  of- 
fice  to  say  "Howdy, 
Major."  after  his 
leave. 

"Hully  gee !  if  that  coon  over  there 
don't  look  like  the  'Buffaler'  Sorrel  Top 
•Clark  pulled  over  the  breastworks  when 
the  'Paches  was  having  fun  with  him 
down  at  Araveda." 

"Curb  down  to  a  walk,  you  patched 
pants  broncho  buster,  and  stop  calling  the 
Major  names,"  said  the  sergeant  with 
mock  dignity,  estopping  the  tobacco  in 
Ms  pipe  with  a  well-trained  little  finger. 

"Curb  in  yourself,  you  Dutch  imitation 
of  a  yellow-legged  centaur,  and  who  was 
calling  the  Major  names?"  was  Smithy's 
"come  back"  with  an  equal  show  of  dig- 
nity, for  these  two  little  cavalry  men 
could  no  more  "scrap"  than  they  could  re- 
frain from  pretending  to.  I  was  noticing 
that  big  coon  across  the  street.  Howdy, 
Major !" 

"Hello,  Smithy,"  I  answered,  returning 
his  hearty  hand  squeeze,  for  I  knew  these 
two  old  campaigners,  both  men  of  record 
in  the  cavalry,  men  whose  names  were  as 
well  known  in  the  canyons  and  on  the 
range?  of  the  West,  the  old  Indian  West, 
as  in  this  big  city,  where  wounds  had 
sent  them,  partially  retired  from  service, 
permanently  retired  from  the  old  life  they 
still  loved,  to  seek  recruits  for  the  ser- 
vice of  which  they  were  both  so  proud. 
"But  what  about  Sorrel  Top  and  the  Buf- 
faler?" 

"Smithy  can't  tell  you  anything,  Major. 


Listen  to  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  when 
me  and  old  Dan  Schweitzer  was  gone  hun- 
gry down  on  Mule  Creek  in  Arizona," 
broke  in  the  sergeant.  "Me  and  Dan,  we 
was  in  the  commissary  together  down  at 
Lowell  after  Fourth  Cavalry  Lawton 
licked  Geronimo — 

"Shut  up  and  give  Patched  Pants  a 
chance,"  broke  in  Hawkins,  Doughboy 
Hawkins,  one  time  of  the  famous  Kiflers, 
Mops,  Brooms  and  Feather  Dusters,  as  his 
phenomenal  neatness,  even  for  a  soldier, 
had  caused  the  irrepressible  Smithy  to 
dub  him. 

"Commence  firing,  Smithy,"  I  said,  for 
I  knew,  as  did  the  others,  that  the  little 
sergeant  was  joking.  "Tell  us  about  it." 
Smithy  had  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  the 
old  wild  days  when  he  rode  as  trumpeter 
to  Carr,  Merritt  and  many  another  fam- 
ous Indian  fighter  on  the  wide  frontier. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  and  Smithy  settled  back 
in  his  chair,  his  feet  on  the  window-sill 
and  his  bright  eyes  turning  from  me  to 
Hawkins  and  the  sergeant.  "It  happened 
down  in  Arizona  when  those  Ninth  Cav- 
alry Buffalers  was  having  some  tidy  did- 
dings  with  the  Tontos.  We  had  a  pinch 
-with  them  in  Skinnin'  Jim's  day  and  once 
or  twice  afterwards." 

"Same  here,"  broke  in  the  sergeant. 

"Go  on,"  and  Smithy's  voice  was  the 
acme  of  scorn,  "you  only  licked  Geronimo 
and  Apache  Kid.  What  do  you  know  of 
Tontos  ?" 

"If  there'?  anything  about  Tontos  or 
any  other  brand  of  Apaches  the  old  Fourth 
Cavalry,  and  especially  H  troop,  don't 
know,  you  tell  me.  Why,  old  Fourth  Cav- 
alry Lawton  used  to  say,  'Give  H  troop  a 
slicker  and  a  chaw  of  tobacco  and  it'd  fol- 
low to  hell.' " 
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"Yes,"  and  Smithy's  voice  was  scorn 
embodied,  "and  got  there  first." 

"Not  quite  that/'  replied  the  sergeant 
in  tones  of  butter  smoothness.  "We 
raised  it  and  took  it  right  with  us." 

"But  as  I  was  saying,"  the  little  trum- 
peter warmed  to  his  work,  "the  Buffaiers 
was  having  some  fun  with  the  Tontos, 
or  vice  versa.  Them  coons  is  good  soldiers, 
if  they  are  coons,  jimdandy  of  Caroline 
good  soldiers." 

"There  you  go  again,  praising  them 
niggers.  You  make  me  tired."  Hawkins 
was  from  Maryland,  with  a  Marylander's 
well  known  feelings  about  negroes. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  the  fellers  who 
was  with  Thornburg  at  Milk  river,  or  who 
went  with  'Old  Wes'  (Gen.  Merritt)  to 
pull  him  out  of  his  hole,  has  any  particu- 
lar call  to  do  otherwise.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  I've  heard  you  say  you  was.  witli 
one  or  t'other  of  'em,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
drink  together  that  night  in  the  trenches." 
How  Smithy's  words  did  cut.  A  man  was 
a  man  to  him. 

This  was  crossing  the  bounds  of  regu- 
lation repartee,  josh  or  come  back,  as  the 
men  called  it,  and  opened  an  old  and  un- 
healed  wound,  for  even  in  the  army  of  the 
Union,  Mason  and  Dixon'f  line  is  stil]  a 
divider  of  some  things,  and  Hawkins' 
father  had  owned  slaves  and  wore  the  grey, 
while  Smithy's  had  fought  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  worn  the  blue.  The  ser- 
geant being  a  native  of  Germany  rather 
inclined  to  the  ideas  of  Smithy.  The  flag 
is  one,  but  ideas  of  sentiment  are  several. 
So  the  sargeant,  noting  the  drift  of  things, 
broke  in  with : 

"A  Buffaler  ain't  a  nigger;  he's  a  sol- 
dier, if  he  is  black,  and  a  blamed  good  one, 
too;  so  shut  your  yawp,  both  of  you,  and 
talk  sense.  Go  on  about  Sorrel  Top  and 
the  Buffaler,  Smithy." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Smithy, 
something  of  the  fire  still  left  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  "the  Tontos  was  having  some 
fun  with  the  bureau  regulations  and  the 
settlers,  and  as  is  usual,  not  to  say  natu- 
ral, the  Buffaiers  was  having  some  fun 
with  the  Tontos.  And  sometimes  the  Ton- 
tos was  having  some  fun  with  the  Buffa- 
iers— which  is  also  usual  and  natural  and 
quite  familiar  to  us  fellers  here,  all  three 
of  us." 

Grunts  and  nods  from   the  other  sol- 


diers acknowledged  this  little  item  of  per- 
sonal history,  though  the  unusual  tension 
still  being  on,  nothing  was  said. 

"It  came  to  pass,  as  the  chaplain's  regu- 
lations say,"  Smithy  went  on,  "that  one 
day  Sorrel  Top,  who  was  a  youngster  then, 
almost  a  shavetail,  and  a  sub.  in  the  Coon 
Ninth — they  called  him  Sorrel  Top  be- 
cause bis  top  knot  was  a  few  shades  better 
than  the  color  of  his  troop  mounts,  which 
was  sorrel " 

"We  used  to  call  Lieutenant  Harris 
Coiton  Tail  because  his  hair  was  as  white 
as  the  last  end  of  a  Molly  under  the  brush 
pile,"  interrupted  the  sergeant. 

•'Sorrel  Top,"  went  on  Smithy,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  'Tie  started  out 
with  a  handful  of  the  Buffaiers  to  have 
some  fun  with  the  Tontos,  and  by  and  by 
the  Tontos  started  in  to  have  fun  with 
him.  Then  he  knew  they  was  somewhere 
about  six  or  ten  to  one  of  his,  for  that's 
Tontos'  tactics." 

"Say,  Major,"  broke  in  the  sergeant, 
"get  Smithy  to  tell  you  about  how  Striker 
arrested  the  buck  in  old  Quonothay's 
camp.  It  was  a  hundred  to  one  there." 
And  Smithy  smiled,  for  Captain  Striker 
was  his  troop  commander  at  one  stage  of 
his  long  career,  but  his  frown  was  fierce 
and  heavy,  despite  the  momentary  smile, 
as  he  rebuked  his  bunkie. 

"  'Tenshun !  I'm  a-telling  this,  and  it's 
about  Sorrel  Top.  But  as  I  was  a-saying, 
Major,"  Smithy  turned  to  me  with  elabo- 
rate gesture,  "them  was  Tonto  tactics. 
They  had  him  corralled  about  as  quick  as 
a  bunch  of  Texas  cowboys  round  up  a 
maverick,  and  thought  they  were  going  to 
have  a  good  time.  It  was  a  rocky  canyon 
side,  and  he  managed  to  get  in  a  cave  and 
put  up  a  wall  of  loose  stones  in  front.  The 
coon,  who  was  a  sergeant  and  in  charge 
of  a  part  of  the  line,  got  a  bit  reckless, 
and  got  plugged  and  went  over  the  works. 
How  those  naked,  bang-haired,  bead-eyed, 
lead-spitting  devils  did  yell  when  he  went 
over.  And  they  weren't  slow  about  pump- 
ing lead  and  arrows  at  him,  either.  But 
the  poor  devil  no  sooner  reached  ground 
level  than  over  went  Sorrel  Top  after  him, 
picked  him  up  and  lifted  him  over  where 
the  other  Buffaiers  were  ready  to  take  him. 
And  then  came  Sorrel  Top,  with  one  boot 
heel  shot  off  and  a  whole  vacant  lot  of 
close  calls.  It  was  a  job,  too,  for  the  coon 
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was  almost  twice  his  size."  his  men  out — dead,  wounded,  out  of  the 
"That's  pretty  near  the  way  Pale  Face  fight — or  nearly  so,  but  as  sassy  and  chip- 
did  when  I  got  this,"  remarked  the  ser-  per  as  ever— poor  devil,  he  lived  to  be 
geant,  putting  one  thin  finger  on  a  cer-  drowned  while  on  his  wedding  trip.    , 
tain  spot  on  the  breast  of  his  shirt.     I  "But  the  funniest  part  of  it  was,  when 
knew  that  underneath  was  the  scar  where  our  old  man  asked  him  why  he  did  it,  he 
a  Sioux  bullet  went  in.  looked   as   sheepish  as  the  sergeant  does 
"Next  day  we  come  skirmishing  up  the  when  I  call  him  down,  and  says,  'What 
canyon  and  found  Sorrel  Top  with  half  else  could  I  do  ?' >; 


THE    KING    CONFESSES 

BY    HUNTLY    GORDON 


Behold  me !    I  am  Gold ! 

For  me  are  all  things  sold. 

Fools  here  and  fiends  in  hell 

My  creed  incredible 

Confess:  "Naught's  priceless,  naught 

But.  may  be  bought." 

The  Blindf old's  balance  nice, 
I've  turned — not  once,  nor  twice : 
Will  Truth,  think  you,  prevail, 
I  in  the  other  scale  ? 
Silence  and  speech  I  buy, 
I,  Money,  I ! 

And  what's  more  dear  than  life 
To  widow,  maid,  and  wife; 
And  far  apart  I  rend, 
Forever,  friend  and  friend; 
And  liberty  I  bind, 
Body  and  mind. 

And  yet — the  love  I  buy, 
A  miserable  lie ! 
The  beauty,  make-belief ! 
The  joy,  but  misnamed  grief ! 
Myself,  ah,  woe  is  me ! 
But  poverty ! 

Though  I  know  well  the  clasp 
Of  hands  that,  hating,  grasp ; 
Accursed  kisses  vile; 
Veiled  voice ;  and  venal  smile : 
Can  I,  the  self-crowned  Gold, 
Buy  that  which  is  not  sold  ? 
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VAN  DYKE'S  b  HOUSE  OF  RIMMON' 
IN  THE  GREEK  THEATRE 

BY    DAVID    LIVINGSTON    LEVY 


N  THE  PAST  few  years 
it  has  become  an  uni- 
versally recognized 
mark  of  artistic  dis- 
tinction in  the  musi- 
cal and  dramatic 
world  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Greek 
Theatre  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  privilege  of  gracing  the  concrete 
boards  has  been  reserved  to  the  very 
cream  of  the  professional  talent  which  has 
visited  the  Pacific  Coast.  Petschnikoff 
and  his  wife,  and  Damrosch's  Orchestra, 


have  played  there;  Gadski,  Schuman- 
Heinck,  and  Bispham  have  sung  there; 
William  H.  Crane's  coterie  of  stars  has 
carried  on  its  tables  and  chairs  through 
square-hewn  entrances  to  a  barren  stage; 
Maude  Adams  has  portrayed  the  inverte- 
brate ambitions  of  the  son  of  Xapoleon; 
and  Bernhardt  has  exclaimed  after  her 
presentation  of  Racine's  "Phaedre"  with 
a  setting  of  fresh-cut  greens  and  classic 
stone :  "It  was  my  best.  I  was  carried  be- 
yond myself  by  the  noble  inspiration  of  the 
Greek  stage." 

Just  four  years  before  the  production  of 


A  fine  stage  generalship  was  often  evidenced  in  the  grouping 
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his  poetic  tragedy,  Henry  Van  Dyke  spoke 
the  Charter  Day  Address  in  the  Greek 
Theatre,  to  which  he  referred  as  "a  bit 
of  ancient  .Greece  transplanted  to  God's 
own  country  at  the  brink  of  the  Golden 
Gate." 

And  now  the  students  of  the  University 
have  placed  him  in  the  list  of  dramatists 
whose  work  they  have  produced — a  list  in 
which  appear  the  names  of  Aristophanes, 


paration  of  this  work,  Van  Dyke  went  to 
Palestine,  where,  with  three  companions, 
he  traveled  through  the  Holy  Land  in  his 
own  caravan.  He  visited  the  famous 
places  and  familiar  scenes  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  character  of  the  country  and  be- 
came thoroughly  saturated  with  its  at- 
mosphere. He  has  described  his  sojourn 
there  in  his  recent  monograph,  "Out-of- 


An  unstagey  spontaneity  was  one  of  the  elements  that  made  for  success 


Sophocles,     Aeschylus,     Shudraka,     Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare. 

"The  House  of  Rimmon"  is  based  on 
the  scriptural  incident  of  the  healing  of 
the  leprosy  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  chief- 
tain, about  which  the  author  has  weaved 
a  story  of  romance  and  tragedy.  In  pre- 


doors  in  the  Holy  Land,"  as  "a  long  jour- 
ney in  the  spirit  and  a  short  one  in  the 
body." 

The  biblical  basis  upon  which  the  play 
has  been  erected  consists  of  but  a  single 
chapter  in  the  second  book  of  Kings.  By 
judicious  employment  of  the  elements  of 
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romance  and  tragedy,  Van  Dyke  has  de- 
veloped a  plot  of  strong  and  moving  in- 
terest, at  the  same  time  holding  with  strik- 
ing fidelity  to  the  slender  threads  of  the 
scriptural  story  and  the  exegetic  legend 
based  upon  it.  He  has  used  it  in  an  ad- 
mirable way  to  propound  his  doctrine  of 
theology.  Throughout  the  play,  the  con- 
stant theme  is  "The  God  of  the  Open  Air," 
and  the  plea  for  a  saner  and  healthier 


aged  and  incompetent  king  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  military  genius  of  Naa- 
man,  the  captain  of  his  host,  and  the  coun- 
sel of  Eezori,  the  high-priest  of  the  House 
of  Rimmon.  But  so  quick  and  sure  has 
been  the  process  of  disintegration  and  the 
rise  of  the  neighboring  rival,  Assyria,  that 
the  enemy  is  already  at  the  gate  of  Da- 
mascus. Rezon,  the  high-priest,  and 
Tsarpi,  wife  of  Naaman,  who  have  formed 


77(6  earnestness  of  the  actors  often  made  one  forgive  a  certain  amateur  stiffness 


monotheistic  creed  is  always  in  evidence. 
The  initial  scene  is  laid  at  the  Court 
of  Damascus  at  the  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  Syrian  power.  With  political 
supremacy  has  come  the  naturally  attend- 
ant disposition  toward  indulgence  in  pomp 
and  splendor  and  riotous  living.  The 


'a  clandestine  attachment,  meet  to  plot 
against  the  Captain.  Rezon  tells  of  his 
secret  conference  with  the  Assyrian  envoys 
who  have  promised  immunity  to  the 
nobles,  death  to  Naaman  and  unlimited 
power  to  Rezon,  if  he  will  persuade  the 
King  to  deliver  the  city  into  the  enemy's 


Two  intensely  interesting  scenes  from  the  play 
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hands.  Tsarpi,  who  fears  and  hates  her 
husband,  agrees  to  aid  the  priest  by  turn- 
ing Naaman's  mind  from  thoughts  of 
war,,  for  which  purpose  the  oracle  of  Bim- 
mon  will  be  appealed  to,  and  then  in  the 
event  of  failure,  Naaman  shall  receive  a 
cup  of  poisoned  wine  from  the  hands  of 
his  wife.  Euahmah,  a  captive  princess  of 
Israel,  and  now  an  attendant  in,  Tsarpi's 
train,  overhears  the  plot  and  later  at- 
tempts to  warn  Naaman,  for  whom  she 
bears  a  love  that  had  its  inspiration  when, 
as  a  child,  she  saw  him  ride  to  battle 
against  the  common  foe  of  Syria  and  Is- 


consulted  and  that  Tsarpi,  who  has  served 
in  the  temple,  shall  read.  The  god  directs 
that  peace  be  made,  and  pronounces  a 
curse  upon  him  who  would  lead  the  Syrian 
army  into  war  in  defiance  of  the  divine 
command.  Naaman  is  unmoved.  He 
covenants  to  take  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  god  whom  he  does  not  fear 
and  cries  to  the  King  to  be  permitted  to 
return  the  golden  yoke  to  Assyria  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  The  King  consents,  and 
Eezon  calls  upon  Xaaman  to  send  his 
pledge  in  a  cup  at  Eimmon's  altar.  De- 
spite the  renewed  warning  of  Euahmali, 


One  of  the  scenes  that  brought  forth  the  strongest  approbation 


rael.  But  he  smiles  at  her  fears,  thinking 
them  the  dreams  of  a  troubled  brain,  and 
gives  her  a  necklace  of  gold  as  a  reward 
for  her  devotion. 

The  Assryian  envoys  come  before  the 
King,  bearing  the  golden  yoke  of  peace 
and  the  red  horn  of  war.  The  nobles 
speak  for  peace,  but  Naaman  calls  upon 
the  King  to  bid  him  ride  against  the 
enemy.  The  assembled  populace  cries  its 
approval.  Then  Bezon,  the  high-priest, 
proposes  that  the  oracle  of  Eimmon  be 


Naaman  drinks,  offering  his  life  as  the 
pledge  of  the  freedom  of  Damascus. 

Naaman  wins  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Assyrians,  but  returns  to  Damascus, 
blind  and  stricken  with  leprosy.  His 
'friends  fall  away  from  him  and  no  one  re- 
mains but  Euahmah,  the  captive  maid, 
whom  he  mistakes  for  his  wife,  Tsarpi. 
Euahmah  leads  Naaman,  the  leper,  down 
to  her  country,  Israel,  where,  acting  upon 
the  counsel  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  he 
bathes  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  Strong 
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in  his  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  be- 
nignant God  of  Israel,  he  returns  to  liis 
camp  to  find  that  in  his  absence  Rezon 
has  come  down  from  Syria,  and  has  sur- 
prised and  utterly  defeated  his  men.  A 
dying  soldier  tells  him  that  his  preserver 
has  been  carried  away  captive.  With  his 
dying  breath,  he  calls  Naaman's  atten- 
tion to  her  amulet,  which  Naaman  recog- 
nizes as  the  chain  he  gave  the  Israelite 
maid  in  Damascus.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  he  becomes  aware  of  the  identity  of 
the  woman  who  has  saved  his  life.  His 


enemy.  The  King  takes  courage  and  or- 
ders Rezon  to  return  the  maid.  Rezon 
promises  to  obey,  but  calls  first  for  the 
sacrifice  to  placate  the  god.  The  King 
fearfully  consents,  and  the  curtains  are 
drawn  back,  disclosing  the  monstrous  and 
hideous  image  of  Rimmon.  Ruahmah  is 
bound  at  the  altar,  ready  to  be  offered  up 
to  the  god.  At  the  command  of  the  high- 
priest  to  bow  down,  Naaman  stabs  him, 
and,  springing  upon  the  altar,  takes. 
Ruahmah  in  his  arms. 

The  poetry  of  "The  House  of  Rimmon"' 


A   particularly  effective   tableau 


heart  is  filled  with  a  great  longing  for  her 
and  he  hastens  back  to  Syria. 

Damascus  is  again  besieged  by  the  As- 
syrians. Rezon  has  prepared  a  sacrifice 
which  he  promises  shall  appease  the  wrath 
of  Rimmon.  But  the  King  bewails  the 
loss  of  his  faithful  warrior  and  is  resolved 
to  surrender.  At  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
Naaman  appears  and  demands  that  Ruah- 
mah be  restored  to  him  before  he  will 
again  lead  the  Syrian  host  against  the 


is  typical  of  Van  Dyke's  work.  Its  exotic 
character  makes  it  remarkably  well  adapt- 
ed to  production.  The  style  is  clear,  sim- 
ple and  forceful,  utterly  free  from  subtlety 
and  intricacy.  Van  Dyke's  art  consists  in 
individuality  of  thought  and  feeling 
clearly  and  beautifully  expressed.  His 
imagination  is  fresh  and  his  technique  is 
always  sufficient  but  never  obtrusive. 

The  Greek  Theatre  once  more  came  into 
its  own.     A  highly  ornamented  platform, 
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arrayed  with  bright  and  gaudy  Oriental 
coloring  stretched  out  on  either  side  of  the 
steps  which  led  up  in  the  very  center  to  the 
altar  and  image  of  Rimmon,  the  god  of 
Damascus.  About  the  platform  the  stage 
was  set  with  growing  palms  through 
which  the  entrances  of  the  actors  were 
made.  A  full  moon  aided  by  electrics 
lit  up  the  stage  and  showed  the  great 
white  wall  of  concrete  in  the  background 
rising  straight  up  to  a  blue-black  sky. 
Directly  opposite  sat  thousands  of  specta- 


tors upon  the  concrete  tiers  built  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle. 

Each  year  brings  an  increase  in  the 
outlay  and  preparation  for,  and  an  ad- 
vance in  the  quality  and  finish  of  the 
Greek  Theatre  productions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  each  play  com- 
mands more  and  more  the  interest  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  rest  of  the  world.  An 
open-air  performance  on  an  evening  in 
early  April.  Surely  this  is  typical  of 
California. 


HOPE'S    KISS 


BY    DANIEL    SENDKIGGAN 


At  the  abominable  windows  of  despair, 

Oft  I've  construed  the  weathers  as  they  fell, 
Before  me  heaped  these  playthings  old  and  rare, 

Which  th'  vain  world  from  its  vainest  place  did  sell. 
Unless  now  are  they  as  those  viewless  things 

Which  love's  gold  paid  for  and  then  brought  me  not ; 
Or  wind,  which  naught  but  its  own  violence  brings, 

Leaving  the  empty  stranger  all  forgot. 
But  came  thy  lips,  red  speakers  of  wee  words, 

Piercing  the  mounted  sorrows  of  the  dark, 
Making  the  dead  streets  glow  with  fields  and  birds 

And  summer's  breaking  clouds  and  solar  spark. 
So  ne'er  with  lips  averted  stand  before, 

But  with  molesting  kisses  haunt  the  part 
That  else  would  tell  at  twilight  all  its  store — 

Tremendous  injocundity  of  heart. 


A    FICTITIOUS   HISTORY    OF    THE 

WORLD 

BY    LIONEL    JOSAPHARE 

CHAPTER   V. 


|HE    LEAST    and   most 
that  can  be    said     of 
Time  is  that  it  passes ; 
which  is  perhaps  un-  • 
true.         Everything 
else     passes.       Time, 
described  as  accurate- 
ly as  possible,  is  mere- 
ly to  be  mentioned,  as  Time.     Let  us  all, 
perforce  even  Satan,  quaff  from  our  most 
precious  goblet  to  the  mystery,  Time. 

It  is  naught;  yet  there  is  not  anything 
that  is  anything  without  it.  And  with  it, 
all  comes  to  naught.  Infinity  is  but 
amazing;  eternity  is  maddening.  For  in 
eternity  are  many  oblivions. 

A  child  is  born,  subsequently  he  may  be 
forgotten.  Between  such  birth  and  such 
forgetting  he  may  have  been  a  king 
obeyed,  renowned,  adored;  may  have  scat- 
tered the  world  from  his  throne. 

Time  is  nothing,  yet  it  is  measured,  un- 
til it  destroys  its  own  measures.  It  is 
accused  of  deadly  work,  yet  is  without 
performance,  letting  the  little  visible  real- 
ities perform  their  timed  lives  within  it. 
And  so,  on  this  side  of  oblivion,  as  we 
look  at  the  past,  time  still  endured,  eter- 
nity still  being  as  much  before  and  after, 
without  reckoning  the  intervals  between, 
and  the  primitives  of  humanity  ceased 
their  living,  one  at  a  time,  yet  all  in  all. 
They  had  been  a  dogged  race,  with 
here  and  there  among  them  a  few  ven- 
turing souls.  Dogged  they  were,  still 
human,  else  the  few  venturing  souls 
would  have  died  unrequited. 

In  the  thousands  of  succeeding  years, 
the  sun  and  the  moon  spun  their  variant 
lights  about  the  world;  the  winds  whirled 
their  gentle  destruction;  the  rains  softly 
pelted  their  violence;  the  dust  of  ages 
rose  and  sank;  the  wreckage  of  human- 


ity's uses  piled  up,  rotted  and  disinte- 
grated. Noble  things  of  the  age  became 
the  'trash  of  Time.  Men  had  come  and 
wandered;  fought,  bled,  aspired  and  were 
forgotten:  excepting,  nevertheless,  that 
those  they  begat  remembered  to  beget; 
and  here  and  there  again,  each  multitude 
produced,  reviled  and  followed  its  few 
venturing  souls.  For  innovators  have  al- 
ways been  martyrs.  In  religion,  in  art, 
in  commonweal,  the  world  has  despised, 
imprisoned  and  slain  its  reformers  before 
following  them.  How  often  this  has  been 
done,  we  have  scant  record.  Perhaps  only 
a  spearhead  has  remained  of  a  glorious 
war;  perchance  a  broken  skull,  of  what 
some  divine  band  of  men  dreamed  of  as  a 
message  to  the  world. 

The  descendants  and  antagonists  of 
Ugwnf  inherited  his  passions,  wreaking 
war  as  faithfully  as  others  their  agricul- 
ture. Their  persons  became  more  ornate 
with  the  achievements  of  their  lives.  As 
art  improved  the  flint-belt,  the  wearer 
augmented  his  attire,  crudely  at  first  and 
innocently,  until,  after  a  time,  he  stood 
forth  in  jewel  and  chain  and  robe,  flour- 
ishing a  steel  sword  and  retiring  to  a 
throne  of  majesty. 

The  imitators  of  Pobolo  contrived  many 
intrigues  and  emergencies  that  the  wise- 
acre of  the  Lakemen  could  not  have  fore- 
seen. His  cunning,  that  brought  him 
next  to  the  chief,  with  authority  over  the 
division  of  meat,  was  improved  into  pen- 
etrating systems  of  politics,  to  which  elo- 
quence could  gesticulate  and  toward  which 
cheers  would  sound. 

Lean-face,  with  other  names  and  other 
graces,  continued  to  mystify  his  fellow- 
kind,  unmindful  of  Wah-wah's  inter- 
viewer and  his  ten  cows.  And  Wah-wah, 
whose  last  mortal  semblance  was  a 
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scorched  corpse  in  a  blazing  forest,  was  be- 
come a  god. 

Yes;  Wah-wah  was  now  a  god. 

Un found  by  the  wailing  Ainu  and  then 
forsaken,  he  had  been  given  new  life  by 
a  dreaming  rogue,  and  mounted  to  all 
the  skies.  The  uses  of  letters  and  the  per- 
mutations of  language  had  made  his 
name  Vodar,  and  as  such  his  temples  were 
wide  over  the  known  world.  A  thousand 
controversies  had  survived  him ;  thousands 
of  legends  had  been  written;  and  many 
thousand  wealths  had  been  dedicated  unto 
him.  In  his  divine  adventures  were  a  reti- 
nue of  inferior  deities,  upon  whose  gene- 
alogy many  a  battle  had  been  waged  and 
many  a  scepter  stretched  forth  or  taken. 
Yes ;  the  perfumed  and  gold-given  temples 
of  Vodar  were  the  temples  of  Wah-wah, 
who  became  eternal  for  squatting  before 
his  cave  and  striking  a  spark  from  flint, 
persevering  in  his  play  until  he  brought 
forth  fire.  Still,  he  had  been  forgotten 
had  not  Lean-face  been  envious  of  Pobolo. 
Or  even  it  may  be  said  that  poor,  naked 
Wah-wah  was  forgotten  in  the  glamour  of 
his  new  name  and  fame. 

Wansakalompo  had  taught  his  art  to 
others;  others  had  used  their  pictures  to 
convey  meaning;  picture  language  was 
transformed  into  letters,  which  some  gen- 
ius had  transferred  to  sounds.  All  of 
which  followed  Wah-wah's  bringing  fire 
into  the  lowlands  with  Ainu  trailing  the 
flames.  What  had  followed  had  Wah-wah 
discovered  some  other  secret,  one  un- 
known to  this  day,  is  a  subject  for  specu- 
lation. Mankind  developed  with  fire  af- 
ter making  it  necessary.  Any  other  of 
Nature's  myriad  forces  might  have  done 
as  well  for  us. 

However,  Wah-wah  and  Ainu  lived  and 
died.  And  Wansakalompo  and  Red  Lips 
lived  and  died.  And  Red  Lips  bestowed 
upon  her  son  the  sword  of  Wah-wah  the 
Unseen.  And  on  the  flaked  side  of  its 
blade  were  what  Lean-face  had  always  de- 
clared to  be  the  visages  of  Wansakalompo 
as  well  as  Wah-wah,  Red  Lips  as  surely  as 
Ainu. 

We  find  the  descendants  of  these  people 
in  a  large  city  near  the  sea-coast.  They 
build  temples  in  marble  decorated  with 
gold.  Their  ways  are  set  with  statues. 
They  have  music  and  festivals  and  silks 
and  wine,  wars,  history,  poetry,  theatres, 


triumph,  luxury,  riot,  laws,  conspiracy,  as- 
sasination,  tyrants,  statesmen,  dema- 
gogues, priests,  fanatics,  philosophers, 
physicians,  sculptors,  comedians,  visions, 
miracles,  prophecies.  They  are  all  the 
evolution  of  Wa'h-wah,  Ugwuf,  Pobolo, 
Lean-face  and  Wansakalompo,  the  aristo- 
crats of  their  time. 

Telles  Eupator  was  writing  in  his  gar- 
den. Ebony  caryatids  supported  the  in- 
laid wood  upon  which  lay  his  roll  of  parch- 
ment. Beneath  the  table,  the  caryatids 
were  laughing  at  the.  head  of  the  god  Jac- 
chus,  which  was  between  them.  The  head 
of  Jacchus  and  the  teeth  of  the  ebon 
caryatids  were  ivory. 

It  was  summer,  in  a  day  for  beauty 
to  be  still  and  listless,  listless  yet  mayhap 
wistful,  wistful  but  with  thoughts  coining 
and  going  like  the  butterflies  and  clouds 
that  inspired  them.  Near  Telles  were 
two  slaves,  black  as  the  ebony  caryatids 
of  the  table.  Ever  and  anon  a  pink  petal, 
falling  from  a  plum  tree,  attracted  Telles' 
attention.  Now  his  head,  magnificently 
pink,  would  lift  in  survey  of  the  scene,  for 
Telles  was  a  lover  of  beauty.  The  black 
slaves  showed  no  curiosity,  and  turned  not 
their  heads,  yet  occasionally  changed  their 
gaze  from  one  object  to  another  as  might 
be  done  with  a  rolling  of  the  eyes. 

Several  free-born  servants,  under  less 
decorous  rules,  idled  about.  , 

Near  Telles  Eupator  sat  a  young  man 
of  that  handsome  degree  that  would  have 
been  less  had  it  a  more  warlike  intensity 
or  a  more  sentimental  or  more  pious,  yet 
neither  which  beauty  might  have  been  his 
had  he  possessed  none  of  these  attributes 
at  all.  In  his  countenance  mingled  the 
light  of  a  soldier  dawdling  over  a  poem, 
of  the  lover  that  was  ready  to  leap  to 
battle,  of  the  student  disturbed  by  day 
dreams  of  love. 

"My  dear  nephew,  is  this  not  a  beau- 
tiful world?"'  observed  Telles,  smiling  in 
comfort.  "Greatly  do  I  abominate  those 
philosophers  who  entreat  us  meditate  up- 
on unpleasant  matters." 

"It  is  more  a  beauty  than  a  delight," 
replied  Ixander.  "Joys  come  to  me  sud- 
denly, and  are  forgotten  surprisingly.  Still 
I  would  not  be  a  philosopher."  He 
changed  his  position. 

"But,"  commented  the  elder  one,  "we 
must  have  some  philosophy,  in  order  to 
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appreciate  the  variety  of  arts.  That  you 
and  I  are  in  noble  circumstance  makes  us 
duty-bound  to  reply  with  richest  apprecia- 
tion. 'The  ripest  plum  for  the  reddest 
lips/  said  your  grandfather  when  he 
wooed  your  grandam;  and  this  would 
have  meant  nothing  had  she  not  re- 
sponded, 'Kisses  for  flattery:  the  reddest 
for  the  wisest'  Thus,  you  see,  riches  for 
riches,  with  mutual  duties.  That  you  are 
a  son  of  the  king  and  I  his  brother  should 
be  facts  remembered  by  each  of  us  when 
we  converse  with  the  king's  world.  An- 
gered or  exhilarated  we  may  be  at  times, 
and  behave  even  as  fools,  as  even  the  gods 
may  do;  but  in  the  main,  it  is  not  that 
Ixander  and  Telles  are  speaking;  they  are 
prince  and  orator.  As  you  rest  that 
hand  of  yours  on  the  ridge  of  the  chair, 
you  should  be  wary  that  it  is  a  prince's 
hand  that  is  resting  and  not  let  it  rest 
awry." 

"I  believe  you  are  making  me  too  vain, 
though  I  accept  the  responsibility/'  said 
the  other. 

"No,  indeed;  it  is  not  only  the  hand 
at  pleasure,  but  the  hand  also  at  the  sword 
that  should  be  exalted.  For  when  you 
meet  the  opponent  in  battle,  be  minded 
that  it  is  the  prince's  hand  in  the  dignity 
of  supreme  thrust;  and  in  the  meantime, 
exercise  to  that  purpose." 

"I  have  never  faltered,"  said  Ixander. 

Telles  continued :  "It  is  duty  to  our 
possessions  that  makes  us  brave.  Behold 
the  place  of  man.  He  is  surrounded  with 
wealth,  luxuries,  servants  and  manifold 
inventions  to  gratify  his  senses.  He 
awakes  in  the  morning  to  pleasant  colors 
and  perfumed  airs,  music  and  dancing. 
He  passes  the  day  in  the  midst  of  costly 
objects.  He  has  but  to  say,  'I  desire 
this/  and  servants  open  his  coffers  to  ex- 
change his  gold  for  the  gold  of  an  artist's 
lifetime.  He  is  fed  by  strange  countries; 
he  is  clothed  by  men  of  rare  skill;  he  is 
bathed  amid  fantasies  in  marble.  The 
mountain  quarries  come  to  him  in  statues ; 
gardens  are  brought  to  him  in  an  odorous 
vial.  There  is  not  anything  whose  feet 
come  not  to  his  feet.  And  then,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  things,  is  man's  greatest  pos- 
session, the  poor.  Were  it  not  for  the 
poor,  we  should  all  be  poor  indeed.  These 
meagre  creatures  toil  for  our  welfare  and 
build  up  our  splendors,  demanding  little 


in  return  save  their  humble  appanage  and 
a  modest  cot." 

Ixander  absent-mindedly  picked  up  two 
white  pebbles  and  struck  one  against  the 
other.  Then  he  tossed  them  away.  "I  am 
listening,  my  dear  Telles,"  he  averred,  and 
put  one  hand  to  the  side  of  his  bronze-red 
hair. 

Telles  resumed:  "Mankind  has  a  re- 
splendent history.  At  times  it  has  dazzled 
the  gods  and  given  them  human  emotions. 
We  have  had  wars  and  kingdoms,  honors, 
treasures,  thrones,  the  golden  embellish- 
ments of  state,  jeweled  emblems  of  power, 
ancient  dynasties,  bloody  maintenance  -of 
privilege.  And  throughout  it. all,  the  poor 
have  remained,  for  the  most  part  loyal  to 
us.  They  have  fought  our  wars,  fed  our 
nobility,  paid  for  our  superiority  and 
shouted  in  our  honor.  They  have  bled  in 
distant  lands  and  brought  the  plunder  to 
our  thrones.  They  have  given  us  their 
sons  and  scattered  us  with  jewels.  There- 
fore is  man  not  only  to  be  thankful  for  his 
riches  but  not  to  forget  that  his  most  pro- 
lific riches  are  the  meritorious  if  ignoble 
poor." 

"I  think  I  have  performed  your  instruc- 
tions and  teachings  in  advance.  I  have 
profited  by  your  example  more  than  by 
your  words,"  rejoined  Ixander.  "Even  the 
pretender  to  my  father's  throne,  the  mis- 
guided Harpakus,  and  Gorlius  the  dema- 
gogue, are  to  me  but  creatures  to  prove 
and  test  our  stability." 

"Harpakus,  that  long-nosed  scavenger 
of  hopes,"  laughed  Telles  Eupator.  "If 
he  could  wear  his  ambition  at  the  end  of 
his  nose,  the  nose  would  give  it  greater 
prominence  than  does  his  tongue.  Besides, 
he  might  find  that  his  ambitions,  like 
some  cheese,  have  a  smell  worse  than  their 
taste." 

"I  saw  Gorlius  in  the  street  today.  He 
was  haranguing  a  mob  on  the  unesteemed 
virtues  of  mechanics.  I  believe  they  were 
the  same  fellows  that  listened  to  him 
when  I  was  a  boy;  if  not,  they  are  equally 
as  ugly." 

''And  that  is  just  why  I  commend  the 
intelligence  of  the  lower  classes,"  returned 
Telles.  "They  are  quite  logical  in  their 
dim  way.  Harpakus  claims  the  throne  by 
right  of  having  been  kicked  off  it.  His 
life  was  spared  through  the  avarice  of  a 
friendly  jailor.  He  becomes  pompous  of 
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his  escape  and  would  try  Fate  again,  rely- 
ing entirely  on  the  affinity  between  jailers 
and  purses.  They  say  that  his  home  con- 
tains a  royal  adviser,  ten  slaves  and  an 
army  of  fifteen  bowmen,  with  five  other 
mercenaries  who  promise  to  mobilize  at 
the  word  of  command." 

"He  has  also  a  daughter,"  said  Ixander. 

Telles  performed  the  ancient  and  witty 
gesture  of  nudging  the  other  in  the  ribs. 
"I  believe,"  he  laughed,  "that  you  would 
slaughter  Harpakus  and  his  fifteen  bow- 
men for  the  sake  of  bearing  off  the  lovely 
Anori." 

"Perhaps  I  shall,  some  day,  when  the 
wine  advises.  You  know,  that  to  some, 
wine  gives  a  loose  tongue;  with  me  it 
makes  a  loose  sword." 

"It  would  give  Gorlius  a  new  topic  for 
his  mob,"  remarked  Telles.  "Consider 
with  what  foam  he  would  proclaim  the 
deeds  of  princes  that  for  a  drunken  spree 
go  forth  and  slay  a  whole  political  party 
and  abduct  its  lonely  maiden,  its  priestess, 
the  pledge  of  its  wine-cups.  I  do  believe 
that  Gorlius  would  cogitate  it  a  most  ar- 
rogant prerogative.  I  do  believe.  Why, 
when  I  taxed  my  farmers  half  of  their 
crops  to  pay  for  your  cousin's  wedding, 
Gorlius  was  eruptive  of  diatribes  and  ad- 
jectives for  a  week  afterwards.  He  would 
have  kept  on  it  for  a  month  had  not  your 
father  thoughtfully  increased  the  number 
of  his  mercenaries  and  thus  infused  the 
^champion  of  cobblers  with  fresh  rhetoric.''" 

"She  is  descended  of  the  gods,"  quoth 
Ixander. 

"Who?  Ah!  Anori!  So  the  family 
once  proclaimed.  But  I  never  heard  the 
gods  elucidate  the  subject." 

"I  have  never  told  you  what  Pyro  the 
priest  once  related  to  me,"  vouchsafed  the 
prince. 

"Pryo  is  a  priest  of  dead  gods  and  glit- 
tering nonsense." 

"A  fanatic,  perhaps,  it  is  true,"  mut- 
tered Ixander.  "Yet  listen!  He  led  me 
to  his  temple  one  night,  and  on  the  way 
asked  me,  with  a  darkness  in  his  manner 
darker  than  the  darkness  of  night,  'Seest 
thou  the  moon  ?'  'Truly,'  I  answered, 
smiling  in  the  night;  'what  of  it?'  He 
made  no  reply,  but  a  little  further  on  in- 
quired, 'Seest  thou  the  moonlight?'  'Yes,' 
I  said,  and  again  we  went  on  in  silence. 
'Seest  thou  the  moonlight  on  the  laurel 


trees  ?'  he  asked  me,  and  1  answered  as  be- 
fore. At  the  gates  of  his  temple  he  spoke 
again.  'Seest  thou  the  moonlight  on  the 
marble,  and  the  moonlight  next  to  all  the 
shadows.  Even  so  is  the  obscure  light 
mingled  in  the  shadows  of  the  past.  Some 
can  see.' 

"He  invited  me  within,  and  there  stared 
at  me  by  the  light  of  a  close  torch.  Peering 
into  my  eyes,  he  declared,  'Yes;  you  are 
he.  Ixander,  thou  art  body  of  the  body 
of  gods,  as  thy  father  knows.  But  this 
much  I  tell  thee  more :  thou  comest  from 
the  boldest,  the  highest  of  them  all,  and 
which  is  Vodar.  And  this  much  I  tell 
thee  more.  There  is  one  man  alive  today 
who  knows  the  secret,  the  olden,  name  of 
Vodar.  It  is  I  that  know,  and  I  say  it ;  he 
was  first  called  by  the  name  of  Wah-wah, 
a  word  barbarian  to  our  ears ;  and  his  first 
wife  was  Ainu.  0  prince,  Wah-wah  lived 
on  earth  many  days,  and  Ainu  was  with 
him.-  These  two  had  mortal  spirits  for 
the  terrestrial  existence.  When  they  left 
the  earth,  they  confided  their  earthly  spir- 
its to  two  others,  man  and  woman,  who 
were  called  Wansakalompo  and  Red-Lips; 
and  these  two  died  and  left  their  spirits  to 
two  great  others.  And  the  divine  truth  I 
tell  you :  their  descendants  are  alive.  One 
of  them  is  Ixander,  son  of  Cambysantes; 
the  other  is  Anori,  daughter  of  Harpakus. 
Great  prince  with  an  ancient  soul,  these 
two  are  the  living  forms  of  Wah-wah  and 
Ainu.' 

"He  then  showed  me  a  broad  sword 
made  of  flint-stone;  upon  it  were  the 
roughened  forms  of  a  man  and  woman, 
chipped  thereon  with  some  artless  instru- 
ment. This  sword  he  asserted  to  be  more 
ancient  than  anything  else  preserved  in  the 
world.  Pryo  is  of  a  traditional  priest- 
hood whose  meetingrplace  and  very  name 
were  secret.  They  worshipped  fire  and  the 
sun.  And  it  was  weird  to  be  shown  this 
weapon  of  mysterious  age  and  be  told  that 
my  features  had  been  lapidaried  upon  it 
by  myself,  thousands  of  years  ago." 

Ixander  waited  for  the  portentious  un- 
cle to  respond.  That  ornate  aristocrat 
gave  an  abdominal  sigh  of  some  senti- 
mental intent,  and  then  uttered:  "Tell 
your  father  nothing  of  this.  His  royal 
bosom  has  enough  to  vex  it  in  this  arrowy 
weather.  Discontent  is  a  flower  that 
blooms  overnight.  There  are  some  who 
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let  not  their  lutes  nor  their  swords  remain 
long  unplayed;  and  who  knows  when  the 
war-flutes  will  frighten  the  shepherds' 
pipes  on  yonder  hills?" 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  this  ?" 

"If  Anori  were  in  a  more  magnificent 
state.  I  might  be  prevailed  on  to  credit  the 
story.  But  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  Ixander,  prince  of  Cecropolias,  be 
fated  for  the  daughter  of  a  pretender. 
Now,  were  it  the  princess  Artemesia,  I 
should  be  in  a  more  credulous  mind." 

Telles  arose  to  his  feet  with  protracted 
though  not  ungainly  effort.  Departing, 
he  admonished  the  prince:  "Do  thy  re- 
membering from  the  future  amid  all  that 
yon  wish  it  to  hold.  Forget  all  that 
might  be  troublous  to  a  future  king." 

Ixander  remained  beneath  the  trees. 
He  had  appointed  to  meet  Pryo  that  night. 
Pryo  was  eloquently  uncertain  as  only  a 
fanatic  can  be.  His  words  were  abstract 
and  general,  the  bait  only  of  his  motive. 
"Come  and  know  thy  fate,"  he  had  said. 
"Fate  is  a  marvel  for  those  that  are  wor- 
thy." 

Ixander  meant  to  comply ;  it  was  out  of 
curiosity,  soul-adventure,  the  lure  of  the 
marvelous.  Fate  never  bit  the  kisses  of  a 
more  willing  suitor.  No  more  handsome 
face  ever  dreamed  near  the  clouds  of 
chance. 

His  was  that  mingled  expression  of 
mien  in  which  delicacy  and  rigor  made 
superb  one  the  other.  It  was  that  coun- 
tenance that  seemed  disappointed  with  the 
world  without  holding  grudge  against  it. 
He  looked  upon  wine  as  a  feat  of  swal- 
lowing— a  liquid  magic  that  supplies  and 
mocks  the  demand  for  satisfaction.  He 
walked  in  battle  as  another  display  of 
futility.  He  beheld  women  as  to  say,  Thou 
most  beautiful  disappointer  of  all.  Yet 
with  the  goblet,  the  sword  and  the  myrtle- 
wreath,  he  was  most  courageous.  It  was 
his  carelessness  in  the  work  of  all  that 
showed  him  fascinating,  yet  caused  him- 
self to  be  viewed  finally  as  he  viewed,  a 
disappointment.  Many  a  woman  found 
Ixander's  smile  to  be  vexing:  it  predicted 
passion ;  its  passion  was  loveless.  His  lips 
parted  in  bewildering  gaiety.  The  same 
smile  at  the  end  was  found  cruel  where  it 
had  been  fancied  innocent. 

All  this  he  knew  and  deplored,  and  unto 
the  same  he  imputed  the  worldliness  of  the 


world;  blamed  it  for  the  gibbous  grandeur 
of  its  emptiness.  What  he  demanded  of 
woman  was  romance;  she  gave  him  love. 
It  is  therefore  plain  why  women  desired 
his  love  and  found  only  romance. 

Notwithstanding,  his  life  was  not  re- 
pressed. His  natural  spirits  enlivened  to 
the  very  whisper  of  pleasure.  It  was  his 
expert  knowledge  of  the  time  when  that 
whisper  would  grow  to  a  laugh  and  then 
sink  to  a  gasp,  that  made  him  incredulous, 
cruel,  enchanting.  A  prince  may  be  en- 
chanting without  accusation  of  immas- 
culinity.  It  is  a  term  applied  by  men  to 
women,  and  by  women  bestowed  upon 
princes.  For,  in  Ixander's  day,  princes 
were  princes  in  stature  as  well  as  rank. 
Then  (and  in  Ixander's  case  especially)  it 
required  no  armor  and  silks  to  make  him 
royal.  In  the  nakedness  of  a  god,  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  more,  not 
less,  than  a  prince. 

He  departed  the  banquet  early  that 
night  and  sought  out  -Pryo.  Pryo  had 
completed  his  supplication  and  was  dining 
on  bread,  roots,  honey  and  water.  He  was 
not  an  accredited  priest.  It  was  not 
known  how  much  influence  he  had  with 
the  gods.  His  following  was  a  few;  yet 
was  he  frequently  harkened  to,  in  seques- 
tered circumstance,  when  other  mystics 
were  non-pi  ussed. 

In  his  garden  was  a  walled  space  where 
he  was  wont  to  do  divine  rites,  the  extent 
of  which  he  did  not  boast.  Here  was  an 
oak  tree,  whose  roots  in  the  night  seemed 
like  great  serpents ;  and  branches,  like  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  dead.  A  low,  moaning 
sound  was  in  the  leaves. 

Thither  proceeded  the  dark  figures  of 
Pryo  and  Ixander.  The  prince  was  tall, 
and  the  priest  taller,  but  not  as  valiant  in 
outline.  He  was  lean,  with  deeper  shad- 
ows. 

"The  trees  died  and  the  men  died;  the 
acorns  fell,  and  the  men  gave  their  loVes. 
The  trees  sprouted  again,  and  the  children 
of  men  grew  strong.  These  fell  and  those 
died  again.  There  were  many  witherings 
and  many  deaths.  And  here  is  the  mortal 
of  the  god ;  perhaps  here  is  tree  of  his  very 
tree.  Wah-wah  is  come,  and  Ainu  is 
come.  They  will  come  forever."  So  re- 
peated Pryo  the  message  he  had  previ- 
ously given  the  prince. 

Ixander   climbed   the   oak,   for   among 
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its  branches  he  perceived  a  woman. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked,  supporting 
himself  on  the  bough  before  her. 

"Ainu/'  she  replied,  for  so  Pryo  had 
instructed  Anori. 

In  a  crutch  of  the  tree,  beside  them,  lay 
the  sword  of  Wah-wah.  At  this  dull  thing, 
shining  out  of  the  centuries,  well  might 
Time  have  become  incarnate,  to  witness 
his  oldest  cariosity  among  men.  And  well 
had  he  not,  for  Time  would  have  snatched 
his  grim  prize  and  thrust  it  into  the  deep- 
est store-house  of  oblivion.  Now,  it  lay 
among  men. 

"Take  up  the  sword,"  came  the  deep 
voice  of  Pryo,  below. 

"What  wonder  is  this?"  Ixander  mur- 
mured. Sparkling  in  the  shadows  of  the 
flint  still  were  its  pristine  indications  of 
man  and  woman. 

He  glared  as  a  lover  at  her  before  him. 
Moonlight  and  the  shadows  of  branch 
were  like  a  lace  over  her. 

"Who  would  be  so  poor  of  heart  as  not 
to  believe  this!"  he  cried.  "You  have 
been  mine  for  thousands  of  years.  Our 
bodies  lie  like  pressed  ghosts  upon  that 
stone." 

"Descend,"  said  the  priest. 

Ixander  was  about  to  assist  the  maiden, 
when,  filled  with  sudden  fervor,  he  shoved 
the  sword  into  his  girdle,  and,  grasping 
the  form  of  his  ancient  mate,  steadied 
himself  with  free  hand  and  carried  her  to 
a  footing  on  the  lowest  branch,  whence, 
swinging  with  gigantic  ease,  he  released 
her  standing  on  earth. 

Pryo  lay  hold  of  the  sword  and  bade 
thorn  rest  their  hands  upon  it. 

"By  this  token,"  he  intoned,  "that  was 
once  and  many  times  in  your  sacred  pos- 
sessions, and  that  bears  the  mark  of  your 
antique  lives,  I  recognize,  declare  and 
sanctify  you  as  prince  and  princess  of  love, 
king  and  queen  of  the  world,  god  and  god- 
dess of  time." 

"Holy  man,  you  command  an  obedient 
spirit,"  said  Ixander. 

"Joy  and  fear  is  with  me,"  said  Anori. 

"But  this  mystic  marriage  is  short  and 
ill-prepared,"  said  Pryo.  "Go  your  sep- 
arate ways,  each  of  you,  until  Vodar  and 
his  gods  give  their  sign  that  the  wedding 
has  taken  place  in  heaven.  Keep  the 
sword,  Ixander.  And  Anori,  back  to  thy 
father's  house  I  conduct  thee." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Pryo  was  a  glorious  mystic,  and  it  was 
the  vaguer  faculties  of  men's  minds  that 
he  was  fond  to  control.  He  beheld  in 
governments  crude  expositions  of  right- 
eousness; he  observed  in  religion  obnox- 
ious portrayals  of  divinity. 

He  belonged  to  a  secret  order  whose 
beginning  was  prehistoric  to  themselves. 
They  had  possessed  the  sword  of  Wah-wah 
and  wished  to  confer  it  upon  the  winner 
of  a  set  of  championship  games,  assuming 
that  Wah-wah  would  abet  his  favorite. 
Pryo  was  not  an  unswerving  believer  in 
the  divine  attendance  on  championship 
struggles,  and,  one  night,  gaining  access 
to  the  shrine  of  the  sword,  abstracted  it 
and  informed  the  king  that  the  order  \va< 
given  to  philosophies  insidious,  impious 
and  dangerous  to  the  reign.  Cambyzant.-s 
thereupon  banished  them  all,  having  them 
escorted  bv  cavalry  out  of  the  city,  parts 
of  the  way  on  the  run,  and  received  Pryo- 
in  high  favor,  to  the  high  jealousv  of  otlu-r 
oracular  devotees. 

This  was  a  hasty  act  of  royal  self-de- 
fense. Kingships  are  not  ordinarily  se- 
cure. The  supreme  office  is  a  bold  occup  i- 
tion  and  likely  to  be  coveted  by  others  of 
the  bold.  It  has,  likewise,  necessary  ene- 
mies, always  awaiting  their  opportunity 
to  assail.  The  inherited  kingship  in  the 
mind  of  every  dignified  man  is  eventually 
disastrous  to  the  lord  of  all. 

In  opposition  to  this,  monarchs  are 
brave.  The  dangers  of  reigning  are  not 
deemed  more  than  the  casual  perils  which 
many  men  undergo  picturesquely. 

Cambyzantes  had  a  royal  will,  but  no 
other  ideal  of  government.  He  felt  that 
the  monarchical  duty  is  to  govern.  Unto 
him,  such  government  was  but  a  function 
of  himself.  He  was  king.  The  fact  in- 
cluded certain  prerogatives.  Who  would 
steal  this  would  be  acting  upon  the  same 
possessory  instincts  as  if  filching  the  meat 
from  a  lion.  Discoursing  on  the  lion's  or 
the  king's  manner  of  originally  having  ob- 
tained the  subject  of  dispute  was  not  to 
the  point.  The  meat  was  under  his  paw. 
The  pretender  might  rage,  and  the  dema- 
gogue rant;  Cambyzantes  would  rule. 

The  pretender,  Harpakus,  was  a  good 
man  and  sincere,  even  though  Telles  Eu- 
pator  had  observed  that  the  virtue  of  pre- 
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tenders  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion. The  first  wish  of  Harpakus  was  that 
the  Cecropolians  should  be  affaired  well; 
his  second  was  to  perform  the  betterment 
himself.  He  had  occupied  the  throne  a 
few  years  before.  He  was  so  preoccupied 
in  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  that  he  neg- 
lected the  soldiery.  Cambyzantes  was 
averse  to  such  frivolity  and  displaced  him. 
It  was  a  question  of  genealogy,  the  motive 
apparent.  The  family  of  Cambyzantes  had 
always  been  represented  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  family  claimed  descent 
from  Vodar;  so  did  Harpakus.  It  was 
Pryo  who  had  told  Cambyzantes  that  he 
had  the  better  claim,  on  the  male  side.  At 
this  time,  Cambyzantes  had  the  better 
army. 

?Iis  reign  consisted  of  demanding  ex- 
treme crown  privileges.  These  were 
gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  nobles, 
law-givers,  constitutions,  the  Council  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  the  Seven  Advisers, 
the  Court  of  Justice,  the  Assembly  of  the 
People,  the  tirades  of  demagogues,  and 
other  makeshifts  of  liberty.  Cambyzantes 
sometimes  complied  Math  them,  sometimes 
resisted.  Frequently  he  paid  no  attention 
to  them;  and  occasionally  this  was  after 
having  promised  to  do  as  they  requested. 

Harpakus  was  a  dignified  patriarch 
with  large  head  and  woolly  white  beard. 
It  was  one  of  his  hobbies  to  be  staunch  for 
the  rights  of  the  humblest.  He  was  pop- 
ular, but  not  magnetically  so.  However, 
his  military  strength  was  more  than 
Telles  Eupator  had  presumed.  Hundreds 
of  citizens  were  willing  to  follow  him  in 
an  emergency.  It  was  also  said  that  he 
had  made  a  secret  pact  with  Gorlius,  the 
demagogue,  and  that  the  latter  would,  at 
the  needful  moment,  cast  his  following 
with  the  pretender's.  But  of  these  rumors 
Cambyzantes  and  Telles  and  Ixander 
heard  little.  To  them,  it  was  merely  a  case 
of  pretenders  and  demagogues,  who  usu- 
ally died  in  peaceful  old  age  and  were 
forgiven  at  their  funerals.  Now  and  then 
the  suddenness  of  their  deaths  caused  a 
profession  of  horror  from  the  throne  and 
a  note  of  sympathy  for  the  surviving  fam- 
ily. 

Not  far  from  the  scene  of  these  frail- 
ties in  power  was  the  city  of  Pergasia. 
Its  king,  Perdicor,  was  most  democratic. 
His  ascension  to  the  throne  had  been 


celebrated  with  an  abrogation  of  all  exist- 
ing debts,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  pub- 
lic division  of  lands,  trial  courts  for  all, 
and  many  other  reformations.  Harpa- 
kus subsequently  drew  up  a  constitution 
and  codes  similar  to  Perdicor's  and  pub- 
lished them  to  the  Cecropolians.  And  he 
swore  by  the  Vodar  Horkios,  god  of  oaths, 
that  he  would  substantiate  his  principles 
immediately  upon  clapping  the  crown  to 
his  head.  The  mob  applauded  these 
statements,  yet  made  no  overt  move  to 
fight  for  them.  They  returned  to  their 
homes  and  employments,  and  anon  came 
again  to  Harpakus,  to  listen,  to  mutter, 
and  to  applaud.  They  shouted,  "To  the 
spears!"  "To  the  altars!"  "Assassina- 
tion!" And  they  shouted  the  louder 
when  the  eloquence  of  Harpakus  was 
finer.  In  bad  weather,  there  was  no  dem- 
onstration. 

Eventually,  though,  it  was  noticeable 
he  had  declared  himself  so  often  he  be- 
came aweary  and  took  to  the  maxims  of 
philosophers.  He  was  majestic  and  kind 
to  his  wife.  Once  he  let  a  teardrop  fall 
to  the  brow  of  his  daughter  and  asked 
if  she  still  revered  him. 

On  the  very  afternoon  of  that  night 
when  Anori  met  Ixander  at  Pryo's  house, 
Harpakus  departed  for  the  city  of  Per- 
gasia, to  seek  audience  and  aid  of  its 
king. 

Perdicor,  when  the  other's  business  was 
made  known,  entertained  him  with  the 
war  dinner  of  black  blood  broth  and  pork 
cooked  in  blood  seasoned  with  vinegar  and 
salt.  Then  the  War  Senate  of  Twelve  cast 
down  their  swords  at  the  feet  of  the 
bronze  War  God  to  signify  that  while 
these  weapons  lay  there  every  promise 
made  to  Harpakus  would  be  an  oath  of 
war. 

Perdicor  was  wise  with  that  wisdom 
that  only  the  virtuous  possess.  For  their 
good  intentions  lead  them  to  many  sor- 
rows that  the  merely  crafty  never  know. 
He  required  a  poignant  motive  giving  bat- 
tle to  Cambyzantes.  His  soldiers  would 
scarcely  be  interested  in  the  good  of  the 
Cecropolians  as  Harpakus  foreordained  it. 
It  was  left  to  tbe  ingenuity  of  Harpakus 
to  force  an  issue,  one  that  would  zealotize 
the  Pergasian  troops  to  the  onslaught 
rather  than  march  them  to  the  word  of 
discipline.  However,  the  war  was  to  be 
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for  the  good  of  the  Cecropolians,  be  the 
purpose  what  it  would. 

Harpakus  suggested  that  it  be  a  re- 
ligious war.  The  god  Jidon  was  especially 
revered  in  Pergasia  as  its  patron  deity. 
There  was  a  huge  gold  and  ivory  statue  of 
Jidon  in  the  Temple  of  Public  Worship 
at  Cecropolias,  but  one  larger  and  more 
sumptuous  of  Vodar.  Harpakus  was 
friendly  with  a  subordinate  priest  of  this 
temple,  and  would  promise  him  the  chief 
priestship  provided  he  would  defile  the 
statue  of  Jidon  and  thus  insult  Perdicor 
to  the  pretext 'of  a  fantical  invasion.  Af- 
ter insulting  the  statue,  to  the  downfall 
of  his  monarch,  he  was  to  repent  and  serve 
the  victorious  deity. 

"And  thus,"  spake  Perdicor,  "the  cities 
of  Cecropolias  and  Pergasia  will  be  the 
two  flaming  eyes  of  the  world,  the  twin 
lights  worshipped  by  all  mankind  as  the 
models  of  justice  and  celebrity."  (Here 
he  looked  at  Harpakus.)  "And  were  it 
not  that  the  intermarriage  of  royalty 
breeds  confusion  of  thrones,  I  should  say, 
let  the  Prince  of  Pergasia  and  the  Princess 
of  Cecropolias  give  you  and  me  our  grand- 
children in  common." 

"I  am  old,"  replied  Harpakus.  "I  shall 
have  no  son.  Give  me  your  youngest  for 
my  daughter,  and  let  our  priests  draw  up 
from  the  oracles  a  code  of  dynasty  that 
shall  be  forever  free  of  quarrel,  full  of 
love." 

"Let  the  two  meet,"  said  Perdicor,  "and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  two  such  choice 
spirits  will  find  choice  in  each  other." 

Then  the  Senate  of  Twelve  took  up  their 
swords  and  smote  the  barbaric  oaken  god 
of  war  that  had  been  captured  and  affixed 
to  the  base  of  their  own  battle  deity. 

The  next  day  Harpakus  rejourneyed  to 
his  city  and  sped  the.  news  to  Akon,  the 
priest,  whom  lie  charged  to  confer  with 
Pergasia's  sacred  body  in  arrangement  of 
the  dynasty. 

With  high  pomp  in  his  imagination  and 
sanctity  in  his  manner,  Akon  received 
these  negotiations.  Upon  the  next  day  he 
set  out,  a  grim,  purple-clad  figure,  with 
long  black  hair.  The  distance  was  a  dim 
blue,  and  the  road  was  gray.  Slowly  the 
swaying  purple,  tressed  with  black,  moved 
along  the  gray  and  became  dim  in  the 
dimmer  blue. 

Harpakus   called  his  daughter   in  the 


garden.     "Anori,"  he  said,  "you  may  yet 
be  a  princess  of  state." 

She  blushed  under  her  native  skies.  She 
had  partaken  of  a  confusion  of  ideas  and 
a  confusion  of  facts  within  the  few  days, 
and  which  left  her  in  that  anomalous 
mind  that  is  neither  free  to  move  nor  free 
to  tell  of  its  chains.  Surely  and  yet 
doubtfully  she  belonged  to  Ixander.  Yet 
there  was  no  Ixander  beside  her  as  a  fact. 
For  a  few  brief  moments  beneath  the  mys- 
tic oak,  she  had  spoken  to  him,  and  then 
hurried  away  with  the  priest. 

Harpakus  repeated  his  statement  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone,  as  if  demanding 
an  answer.  Anori,  called  upon  to  speak, 
began  as  abstractlv  as  possible. 

"Yes ;  I  have  been  told." 

"Who  has  known  this?"  the  father 
asked  with  surprise. 

"Pryo,  the  priest." 

The  Pretender  raised  his  brows.  Had  he 
been  betrayed  by  Akon  to  many,  or  had 
that  chanting  numbskull  taken  only  Pryo 
into  his  elated  confidence? 

"And  whereof  does  Pryo  know  this?" 
The  question  was  put  with  seeming  indif- 
ference. 

"He  has  had  it  of  an  ancient  oracle," 
she  replied. 

It  was  now  the  pretender's  delightful 
confusion. 

"Pryo  oft  finds  the  truth  in  supersti- 
tious ways,"  he  declare'd. 

Further  he  questioned,  to  the  end  that 
he  was  informed  of  the  priest's  acquaint- 
ance with  her;  but  she  did  not  mention 
Ixander.  * 

In  the  meanwhile,  Akon  arrived  at  Per- 
gasia, went  to  the  altars  of  that  city  and 
conferred  with  its  chief  priest,  as  ad- 
vised. This  dignitary  dealt  with  his  visitor 
already  as  a  conquest  of  war.  He  delivered 
an  exact  plan  for  the  gods  and  oracles  of 
Ceeropolias  when  that  city  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  Perdicor.  The  war  was  to 
be  remarkable  as  a  triumph  of  the  god 
Jidon  over  the  god  Vodar.  The  statues 
and  oracles  of  Vodar  were  to  be  made  sec- 
ond to  those  of  Jidon.  It  was  Jidon's 
war.  A  mightier  statue  and  more  impres- 
sive than  all  was  to  be  erected  in  the 
highest  places.  Vodar  was  to  be  disrated 
and  gradually  classed  among  the  inferior 
deities. 
To  this  plan,  Akon  could  at  first  only 
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vent  his  astonishment.  He  had  lived  and 
prospered  under  the  tutelage  of  Vodar. 
Vodar  had  been  the  dominant  spirit  of 
the  universe.  It  was  Vodar  that  had  es- 
tablished the  supremacy  of  the  present 
hierarchy.  All  the  gods  themselves  feared 
Vodar.  He  was  Lord  of  the  Thunderbolt 
and  King  of  the  Heavens.  He  had  but  to 
frown  and  the  skies  were  overcast.  He  had 
but  to  shake  his  ambrosial  fist  at  the  world 
and  the  world  was  rent  with  storms  and 
tremblings.  Akon  had  prayed  to  Vodar, 
sung  to  him,  fasted  for  him,  feasted  in 
his  honor,  sacrificed,  ceremonied,  collected 
tribute,  coveted  and  retained  relics,  and 
even  performed  miracles  in  and  by  the 
grace  of  Vodar. 

And  here  now  was  Jidon  thrust  upon 
him.  Jidon,  in  Akon's  eyes,  had  ever 
been  a  barbaric  substitute,  fit  for  an  ignor- 
ant, unblessed  people,  worshiped  by  the 
Pergasians,  because  they  knew  Vodar's 
favorite  city  to  be  Cecropolias.  Had  not 
the  great  prophets  told  how  Jidon  once 
assumed  to  dispute  the  anger  of  Vodar, 
and  Vodar,  rising  in  a  cloud  of  light  be- 
hind his  eternal  shield,  with  a  blast  of 
thunders  hurled  Jidon  down  to  earth, 
where  the  latter  founded  the  city  of  Per- 
gasia.  Poets  had  sung  this ;  sculptors  had 
smitten  it  in  marble  on  the  frieze  of  the 
temple.  How  would  Akon  brook  the 
alien  insolence  of  installing  the  once  de- 
feated Jidon  on  the  pedestals  of  prayer? 

In  answer  to  this  from  the  bewildered 
mouth  of  the  visitor,  the  chief  priest  said 
that  that  was  Jidon's  affair;  that  Jidon 
was  the  greater  god,  having  passed  through 
a  period  of  labors  and  meditations;  that 
he  was. now  ready  to  appear  in  his  destined 
power.  At  any  rate,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  Akon  was  to  be  honored  as  the 
chief  priest  in  Cecropolias.  Vodar  had 


ever  left  him  a  subordinate;  Jidon  would 
exalt  him  to  the  first  place. 

The  temptation  and  the  logic  was  strong 
in  Akon.  He  bent  heavily  near  the  light 
of  the  bronze  lamp.  Black  shadows  were 
around  his  purple  robe.  Huge,  animated 
clouds  of  smoke  rolled  from  the  sacred 
flame  of  the  altar.  Glimmering  bronze 
wreaths  hung  atop  the  marble  columns. 
A  heavy  incense  wrapped  him.  Perfumed, 
winking,  terrible  gloom  filled  the  hall 
and  seemed  to  shift  about.  It  all  told  of 
the  power  of  Jidon.  Akon  was  there  as 
a  mere  supplicant. 

After  some  minutes  of  contemplation, 
and  without  more  argument  or  ado,  Akon, 
first  with  a  gesture,  signified,  and  then 
with  words  uttered  the  surrender  of  Vo- 
dar. He  bartered  the  supremacy  of  gods. 
It  was  the  business  of  priests.  Yet  he  re- 
quested in  provision  thereof  the  pledge  of 
maintaining  one  ancient  custom : .  that  of 
taxing  the  hearth-fires  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants for  one  piece  of  silver  at  the  first 
thunder-storm  of  each  year.  This  had 
been  for  the  service  of  the  eternal  fire  of 
Vodar  and  the  ceremonies  of  two  attendant 
priests.  Such  tax  was  repugnant  to  the 
Pergasians  and  to  Jidon,  their  priests  al- 
ways having  denounced  the  custom.  How- 
ever, by  virtue  of  the  raising  of  the  god, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  prospective  chief 
priest  be  allowed  ta  continue  the  cere- 
monies of  fire,  but  not  attribute  it  as  an 
equal  joy  of  the  new  God  of  Thunderbolts. 

He  was  then  instructed  to  have  a  dream 
in  which  Vodar  should  bid  him  violate 
the  statue  of  Jidon  by  offering  it  the  un- 
used parts  of  Vodar's  sacrificial  bull  and 
casting  some  of  these  at  its  face. 

These    things    Akon    promised    to    do, 
and  took  leave  of  his  entertainers. 
(To  be  Continued.} 
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HE  MEN  in  the  rear 
room  of  the  half-way 
house  admitted  that 
things  looked  bad.  In- 
deed, it  was  from 
sheer  despondency 
that  Fenn  Colby,  who 
was  dealing,  forgot  to 
stack  the  pack.  It  was,  however,  only  af- 
ter the  one  inexperienced  player  had  raked 
in  the  pot  that  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  situation  became  clear  and  the  crowd, 
allowing  the  cards  to  fall  upon  the  table 
or  mingle  with  the  sawdust  on  the  floor, 
rose  with  one  gloomy  impulse  to  gaze 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  up-stage  from 
Carquez,  which  had  just  come  in. 

There  seemed  nothing,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vehicle,  to  justify  their  state 
of  mind :  worn,  bent  and  reeling,  like  an 
outcast  acceptable  neither  to  the  local 
wilderness  nor  the  civilization  between 
which  it  plied,  it  grinned  at  them  famil- 
iarly from  the  dull  sockets  of  its  unlighted 
lamps. 

On  the  driver's  seat,  "Leredo"  Dick 
lounged  with  professional  taciturnity,  the 
reins  loose  but  ready  in  his  hands. 

So  far,  the  men  in  the  doorway  saw  no 
unusual  thing,  for  the  stage  was  but  one 
of  a  common  type,  and  Leredo  was  the 
same,  though  the  hardiest  and  most  reck- 
less of  his  class. 

What  held  the  attention  of  the  inter- 
rupted gamblers  was  the  other  figure  on 
the  box.  "Yes,"  said  Colby,  after  another 
long,  unwinking  stare,  "I  can't  get  what's 
brought  him  up  here  from  the  Southern 
run,  but  that  sure  is  'Law  an'  Order' 
Wade!" 

After  the  comprehensive  glance  in 
which  they  had  been  photographed  and 
classified,  the  man  of  whom  they  spoke  ig- 
nored them  utterly.  He  seemed  oblivious 
of  those  around  him  and  of  where  he  was ; 
and  indeed  he  was  so,  for  even  Dick's  roar- 
ed command,  the  wild  rush  of  the  four 


against  the  traces,  and  the  mad  heeling 
of  the  coach,  failed  to  tell  him  that  they 
were  again  upon  their  way. 

For  John  Wade  had  just  entered  a  new 
world,  the  general  admirability  of  which 
puzzled  while  fascinating  his  simple  heart 
— a  few  moments  before,  when  they  had 
swung  into  San  Peto  for  mail  and  passen- 
gers, the  usual  derelicts  of  a  half-way 
house  had  surrounded  them,  and,  just  as 
he  was  turning  from  the  too  familiar  sight 
he  had  caught  a  flash  of  white  duck,  a 
figure  whose  lissom  grace  he  had  noticed 
even  before  its  slenderness,  a  tumble  of 
blonde  hair  which  the  sombrero  could 
neither  control  nor  hide  and,  .beneath  it, 
gray  eyes,  merry  and  comprehending, 
which  looked  info  his  and  smiled.  This 
he  had  seen. 

And  she:  a  man,  big-boned,  and  lean, 
tanned  as  to  face  and  honest  as  to  eyes, 
fearless,  alert  and  forceful,  yet  fun-lov- 
ing as  became  his  perfect  health.  And 
one  thing  more :  his  sawed-off  Winchester 
and  his  position  on  the  box  told  her  that 
he  was  the  Express  Messenger. 
-  Their  eyes  had  met  only  for  an  instant, 
and  then  the  crowd  had  drifted  back  be- 
tween; but  the  vision  tarried  with  him, 
tarried  to  tell  him  that  its  subtly  sug- 
gested comradeship  had,  unaccountably, 
terminated  his  loneliness. 

He  had  been  lonely:  the  peculiar  re- 
spect, which  was  accorded  him,  rested 
heavily  at  times.  He  was  young  enough  to 
attribute  it  to  the  office  which  he  held,  but 
the  others  knew  that  it  was  because,  in  the 
International  Eapid  Eevolver  contest  at 
Nevada,  the  year  before,  he  had  estab- 
lished an  almost  unbelievable  record  in 
marksmanship.  That  had  marked  him, 
made  his  name  a  by- word  in  every  gam- 
bling house  and  in  a  thousand  lost  camps 
among  the  hills.  They  went  further,  even 
knew  his  history,  could  have  told  you  how 
he  had  left  the  East  for  ranching  io  the 
limitless  Southwest,  and,  there  being 
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cleverly  cheated  of  his  patrimony,  how 
he  had  struck  northward,  with  boyish  en- 
thusiasm entering  the  great  match,  and 
won.  And  when  a  California  company  had 
immediately  engaged  him  to  guard  the 
treasure  weekly  carried  in  the  Carquez 
stage,  'the  salary  which  had  amazed  him, 
struck  them  as  being  not  more  than  ade- 
quate. 

It  also  struck  them  as  appropriate  that 
they  should  leave  him  to  himself.  So 
much  for  the  decision  of  the  "unrecon- 
structed" who  formed  the  population's 
mass. 

On  his  side,  male  and  female  alike,  he 
pitied  them,  and  sought  them  only  pro- 
fessionally; he  fell  back,  for  companion- 
ship, on  Leredo  Dick,  who,  knowing  a 
man  when  he  saw  one,  loved  him  as  a 
father  might  have  done. 

Tonight,  however,  Dick  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  protege.  "  'Re  you  'sleep  ?" 
he  asked,  as  they  flew  along  their  way. 
"Tell  you  what,  this's  yer  first  trip  over 
here,  and  some  of  these  places,  you  want 
to  get  familiar  with.  That  thar,  fer  ex- 
ample," indicating  a  dark  corner  of  buck- 
eyes with  his  whip,  "  's  where  Hank  Con- 
ley,  Messenger  before  you,  got  his." 

Still,  he  was  not  answered. 

"An'  I  meant  to  have  told  you  that,  just 
as  we  gits  to  the  top,  to  turn  down  for  th' 
flats— 

This  time,  he  was  interrupted:  "Never 
saw  anything  like  her,  Dick!" 

Leredo  turned,  then,  following  the 
other's  eyes :  "She  sure  's  a  beauty.  Looks 
light,  too,  fer  her  100  stone.  Got  her  at 
Dai's.  Didn't  want  to  let  her  go,  but  she'd 
took  a  plumb  dislike  to  him,  snapped  a 
junk  out  of  his  shoulder,  and,  only  the 
day  before " 

The  Messenger  was  staring  into  the 
weather-beaten  face:  "For  Gad's  sake, 
Dick,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

Dick  stared  back,  no  less  incredulously. 
"Talking  'bout?  Same  as  you,  of  course; 
that  thar  new  off-leader,  cleanest  little 
mare  that  ever  come  out  of  Arkansaw !" 

"You're  wrong,"  laughed  Wade.  "I 
was  speaking  of  that  girl." 

"Didn't  see  her,"  said  Dick,  with  evi- 
dent disgust,  as  his  eyes  clung  to  the 
slighted  mare.  And,  to  the  next  question : 
"Not  noticin'  her,  how  could  you  expect 
me  to  recollect  her  name!" 


Another  did,  however.  "That  was 
'Rinda  Collard,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
body  of  the  stage.  "Just  back  from  the 
States;  her  father  keeps  the  half-way 
house." 

"Thank  you."  As  he  spoke,  Wade 
turned,  but  night  had  come  down  suddenly 
in  the  defile,  and  he  could  not  see  the 
speaker's  face.  He  recognized  the  voice, 
though:  that  of  the  tenderfoot  tourist 
who,  soon  after  they  left  Boiling,  had 
shown  urban  interest  in  the  Messenger's 
abbreviated  rifle  and  44. 

He  thought  of  this  now;  but  the 
thought  passed  as  colorless  recollections 
will,  and,  as  they  took  the  down  grade 
without  break  or  slackening  of  their  pace, 
he  left  the  present  for  the  future — and  the 
girl. 

At  Fowler's,  the  next  stop,  he  bought  a 
pair  of  delicately-cut  and  rarely-beaded 
moccasins,  which,  from  the  seat,  he  had 
seen  hanging  at  the  door,  addressed  them 
to  her,  speculating  with  a  laugh  on  their 
reception,  as  the  stage  swung  out  upon 
the  main  road  again. 

Then,  lulled  by  the  steady  rub  of  the 
leather  and  Leredo's  accompanying  exhor- 
tation of  the  four,  he  relaxed  utterly,  im- 
agination to  grow  until  the  actual  passed 
into  unreality,  under  the  impulse  of  his 
thoughts:  the  close-growing  foliage  which 
on  both  sides  hemmed  the  road,  seemed 
hangings  of  velvet,  and  every  star  a  planet 
in  the  unwinding  ribbon  of  sky  above  his 
head;  the  forest  glades  reached  endless, 
pillared  by  the  redwoods,  innumerable 
and  infinite.  And,  through  their  quiet, 
not  to  be  sounded  depths,  he  was  riding 
with  her  now,  the  two  grateful  for  the 
solitude  which  made  the  more  blest  their 
all-complete  companionship,  and  he  was 
leaning  toward  her,  had  even — when,  with- 
out warning,  the  stage  gave  a  sudden  and 
breathless  reel,  and  a  voice,  which  he  had 
heard  before,  said  evenly:  "You're  both 
covered,  so  I  guess,  young  fellow,  if  you 
don't  mind,  you  can  pass  me  down  that 
mail  bag  and  the  box." 

Wade's  whirl  showed  him  only  a  tangled 
wilderness  thrown  out  in  a  vivid  circle  by 
the  lamps,  and,  directly  before  him,  the 
long  barrel  of  a  Colt's,  steady  in  the  hands 
of  the  "tourist"  who  had  examined  his 
outfit  with  such  well-acted  temerity  six 
hours  before. 
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All  this,  he  saw,  as  with  one  purely  au- 
tomatic swing,  his  Winchester  came  to  his 
shoulder  on  a  line  with  the  masked  man 
at  the  horses'  heads ;  but  swifter  still  was 
the  dart  of  his  fist,  sending  the  supposed 
tenderfoot  backward  to  the  ground;  then, 
seeing  two  more  men  spring  out  from  no- 
where in.  particular,  he  turned  his  rifle 
toward  them,  working  the  lever  until  it 
sung,  the  next  instant  down  beside  them. 
Colt  in  hand,  to  be  nailed  to  the  spot  by 
the  sight  which  met  his  eyes :  the  man  at 
the  leaders'  heads  still  held  the  bits;  the 
other  two  covered  Leredo ;  the  man  he  had 
struck,  awaited  him  weakly  but  with  smil- 
ing steadiness :  not  a  man  had  he  brought 
down. 

Dazed,  for  he  knew  his  aim  at  twice 
that  distance  to  be  infallible,  he  stared 
about  him,  to  be  at  last  recalled  again  by 
the  leader's  voice :  "Don't  blame  yourself ; 
your  aim  was  all  right:  the  trouble  was, 
you  used  blank  cartridges." 

"Used  blanks?" 

"Exactly,"  smiling,  yet  more  appreci- 
atively. 

"You  exchanged  guns  with  me  back 
there."  It  was  not  a  question:  the  words 
came  self-denunciatorily. 

"Quite  so,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  your 
'getting'  us,  or,  the  alternative — 

"There  would  have  been  no  alternative ! 
But  now?" 

"Only  the  formality  of  taking  away 
the  things  we  had  to  have." 

"You  haven't  got  them  yet !"  With  the 
words,  he  was  at  them,  extinguishing  the 
nearest  lamp  as  he  sprang.  Leredo's 
shout,  as  he  gave  the  four  the  lash,  the 
grind  of  gravel  under  frenzied  feet,  then 
two  shots  and  the  brave  wheelers  down, 
and  for  a  second  time  the  stage  was  still, 
this  time,  with  cut  traces,  anchored,  mo- 
tionless; and  round  it,  one  tall,  reckless, 
heroic  figure,  fighting  fearful  odds,  refus- 
ing to  surrender  while  he  lived.  Then  one 
lone  shot,  well  aimed,  the  pleasant  voice 
speaking  regretfully:  "He  made  me  do  it: 
I'd  have  spared  him  if  I  could."  And  the 
road  agent,  slowly  mounting  with  the  box 
and  bag  he  had  stopped  the  up-stage  to 
have,  looked  back  to  where  the  Messenger, 
after  reeling  in  an  aimless  circle,  wavered 
and  then  sank,  still  resisting,  to  the 
ground. 

Behind,  the  stage,  its  one  lantern  shad- 


owed in  the  gloom;  a  voice,  Leredo's,  as 
he  sought,  but  could  not  find:  "They've 
took  him  with  'em ;  the  poor  lad's  got  his, 
either  way  you  play  the  shot."  Then,  with 
an  oath  of  vengeance,  fearful  in  its  pri- 
mordial intensity,  he  rolled  out  the  dead 
wheelers,  forced  the  leaders  into  place, 
sprang  to  his  seat  before  the  newly 
affrighted  passengers,  and  the  up-stage 
had  passed. 

Darkness,  the  deeper,  as  the  forest 
silence  settled  down ;  the  night  wind,  wan- 
dering cool  from  far  Sierran  silvan 
heights,  soughed  gently,  then  ceased,  and 
life  seemed  suspended,  in  the  utter  quies- 
cence of  the  mountain  road. 

Then  in  the  deeper  blackness  off  the 
traveled  way,  came  a  flash  as  of  a  briskly 
ignited  match,  a  low  laugh,  and  John 
Wade,  Express  Messenger,  whose  obituary 
was  at  that  moment  being  composed  by 
loyal  Dick,  puffed  strongly  on  a  stubby 
briar  wood  pipe.  And,  that  done,  his 
back  against  a  giant  redwood,  he  gave 
himself  leisurely  to  thought: 

"It's  my  best  move  to  lie  here,  for  they 
may  double,  and  I'm  not  armed  too  well 
just  yet.  They'll  make  for  Toluma,  the 
nearest  railroad  stop.  No,  not  that, 
though,  for  they  know  Dick'll  wire,  and 
every  place  be  on  the  watch.  They'll 
strike  one  for  the  camps  after  getting  sup- 
plies at  the  worst  town  they  can  pick  out: 
and  then  back  into  the  defiles  until  the 
posse  has  got  tired  of  getting  lost.  And, 
after  that,  off  to  the  south  somewhere, 
probably  into  New  Mexico. 

"With  friends  in  every  low  joint  that 
bucks  the  law,  and  money,  to  bribe  with, 
they  think  they're  safe.  And  they  are  un- 
less— unless  I  can  get  to  them  before  their 
friends  have  hidden  them  away.  Until 
morning,  then."  And  plunging  for  a 
noiseless  hundred  yards  still  further  oft 
ihe  beaten  track,  beneath  a  scrub  oak,  he 
went  immediately  to  sleep. 

With  the  faintest  dawn,  he  awoke,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  deserted  way,  where 
good  luck  awaited  him:  for  there  lay  a 
sawed-off  Winchester,  half-visible  under  a 
limb  of  the  tree  which  had  been  dropped 
to  block  the  road. 

It  had  evidently  been  thrown  there  in 
the  struggle.  He  lifted  it,  and  something 
in  its  hang  made  him  stare  eagerly :  in 
another  second  he  had  crammed  his  hand- 
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kerchief  into  its  muzzle,  removing  it,  to 
find  it  clean:  yes,  it  was  his  own  gun, 
sighted  to  his  eye,  and  charged  with  ball, 
not  blanks. 

In  a  second,  he  understood  it:  the  road 
agent  had  been  the  victim  of  his  own  de- 
vice, for,  after  being  hurled  from  the  stage 
by  the  Messenger,  he  had  snatched  up  a 
Winchester,  not  Wade's,  as  he  thought,  but 
the  blank-charged  duplicate;  it  was  with 
this  that  he  had  fired  when,  after  his  hand- 
to-hand  onslaught,  the  Messenger  had 
charged.  Wade's  well-studied  fall  had  as- 
sisted the  deceit;  and  the  highwaymen 
had  left  for  dead  the  man  by  whom,  at 
that  very  instant,  their  capture  was  being 
planned. 

John  saw  it,  .laughed  aloud,  then  paled, 
looking  narrowly  about  him,  in  fear  of 
what  seemed  too  perfect  luck.  But  all 
was  soundless,  himself  the  only  thing  that 
stirred.  Then,  alert  and  armed  as  even 
he  could  wish,  he  was  out,  eyes  on  the 
road,  fast  upon  their  track. 

For  the  first  three  miles,  the  fugitives 
had  kept  the  stage  road;  but  then  their 
trail  disappeared  utterly,  the  only  hoof- 
prints  coming  toward  him  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  stage. 

Again  and  again  he  covered  the  fifty 
yards  on  each  side  of  where  the  track  had 
dropped,  but  he  could  find  only  the  famil- 
iar foot-prints  of  the  four.  It  was  true 
that,  not  long  before,  three  horsemen 
had  ridden  in  from  the  West,  but  this 
did  not  help  him — those  he  wanted  were 
not  coming  from  but  leading  there.  Ex- 
amining these  more  closely,  however,  he 
saw  that  the  bounds  of  these  three  horses 
were  not  uniform,  for,  in  the  case  of  two. 
leaps  were  longer  than  those  taken  by  the 
third;  the  three  were  hurrying,  but  the 
third  horse  had  labored  in  his  stride,  a  fact 
indicated  further  by  his  tracks,  the  weight 
instead  of  coming  forward  primarily  to 
the  toe,  was  lightest  there,  the  deepest  in- 
dentation being  at  the  "corks."  Then,  in 
a  flash,  he  saw  it :  the  'tourist,'  with  new 
cleverness,  had  reversed  the  horses'  shoes, 
and  four  men  were  on  the  three:  the  third 
horse  had  done  well  to  keep  even  the 
stride  he  did,  for  he  was  carrying  double 
weight. 

Yes,  the  trick  was  well  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. But  Wade  admired  it  only  as  he 
hurried  on,  an  hour  later  to  come  out, 


with  their  trail,  at  the  tumble-down  cabin 
of  a  mountaineer. 

He  approached  the  house  cautiously; 
but,  entering  suddenly,  found  it  unten- 
anted.  , 

The  road-agents  had,  however,  been  on. 
terms  of  intimacy  with,  even  if  they  had 
not  constituted,  the  inmates  of  the  place, 
for  there  were  two  bunks,  and  two  blan- 
kets laid  out  with  some  care  to  neatness 
on  the  floor,  and  all  were  fresh-used,  for 
no  dust  had  settled  down. 

In  an  open  box  in  one  corner,  he  found 
that  local  rarity,  a  razor  and  accessories, 
and,  in  the  bottom,  two  or  three  rough 
suits  of  clothing,  and  the  outfit  of  a  pros- 
pector, bag  and  pick  and  pan. 

Thought  was  action,  with  the  Messen- 
ger, and  when,  ten  minutes  later  flames 
broke  out  almost  instantly  to  envelop  the 
sun-baked  roof,  the  clean-shaven  young 
fellow  who  was  their  only  witness,  looked 
on  contentedly :  "It  was  the  only  way,  for 
I  hadn't  time  to  'cache'  my  outfit  properly. 
Arson's  a  poor  return  for  hospitality; 
but,  some  day,  I'll  take  a  vacation  and 
put  the  shack  up  again.  And,  when  I 
do  it,  she'll—  -  But  I've  got  to  get  those 
moccasins  for  her,  first,  and  they're  in 
the  outer  bag  that  holds  the  inner  and  the 
mail."  Then,  he  laughed  frankly,  for  he 
had  realized  that  his  first  thought  had 
not  been  of  the  mail,  but  of  the  moc- 
casins. "Gad,  I'd  better  be  moving!" 
And,  with  a  swinging  step,  he  again  took 
up  the  trail. 

And  when,  three  hours  later,  the  posse 
drew  rein  at  the  smoking  ruins  to  breathe 
their  horses  and  try  to  guess  the  secret  of 
the  blaze,  the  silent  ashes  helped  them 
as  little  as  the  man  who,  further  down, 
stepped  off  the  road  to  let  them  pass.  The 
pick  on  his  wide  shoulder  showed  what  his 
calling  was,  and,  already  delayed,  they 
did  not  stop  to  question  him. 

Still  further  on,  a  prostrate  inebriate 
answered  in  fear  and  secrecy.  "Four  of 
'em,"  he  said,  "come  out  here  right  early 
in  the  day,  and,  when  they  saw  I  marked 
'em,  they  sent  me  a  shot  and  doubled  back 
that  way." 

As  they  turned  in  the  named  direction 
the  posse  admitted  gratitude,  and  wanted 
to  "make  it  right."  But  he  would  accept 
nothing:  it  hadn't  cost  him  anything,  he 
said,  and  he  was  willing  to  give  the  in- 
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formation  free  of  charge.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  could  afford  to,  for  others  had 
paid  him  well  for  doing  it. 

At  "The  Morning  Star"  at  Toluma,  the 
crowd  was  large,  that  day,  and  the  trade 
unusually  brisk.  Conversation,  too  was 
rampant,  such  shop-worn  and  stagnant 
topics  as  miners'  brawls  and  differences  at 
cards  being  gratefully  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  holding  up  of  the  Carquez  stage, 
an  incident  whose  happening,  struck  them, 
for  this  reason  among  others,  as  a  direct 
act  of  Providence. 

There  was  more  than  interest:  there 
was  a  keen  satisfaction  in  the  way  they 
spoke  of  it.  And,  oddly  enough,  they 
seemed  to  have  known  of  it  from  the  mo- 
ment that  it  took  place.  Its  success,  they 
regarded  with  complacency;  it  was,  they 
agreed,  "a  good  one  on  the  company." 

Ready  money  had  made  the  business 
thrive,  and  themselves  garrulous.  When 
the  money  was  gone,  they  mounted  and  de- 
parted leisurely,  almost  the  last  to  go  be- 
ing four  men  who,  during  the  talk,  had 
'ordered'  and  drank  from  their  saddles 
at  the  door,  and  these  rode  away  quite  de- 
liberately in  the  direction  in  which  their 
friends  had  gone. 

Three  minutes  later,  a  traveler  entered 
"The  Morning  Star."  He  had  come  far, 
from  San  Rafael,  he  said,  as  he  ordered 
the  local  stimulant. 

"Cooking  for  Hurlburt,"  asked  the  bar- 
keep,  carelessly. 

"No,"  answered  the  big  miner ;  "playing 
the  hand  alone." 

He  might  have  been  questioned  further, 
but  an  interruption  came  from  a  table  in 
the  rear  end  of  the  room.  "That  cleans 

me,  by !  No,  there's  my  horse,  that 

buckskin — goes  for  $100  down." 

"Done,"  said  the  imperturbable  winner, 
and  the  game  went  on. 

Of  the  crowd,  now  only  four  or  five  re- 
mained. They  sat  idly,  and,  when  they 
spoke,  it  was  of  the  weather,  the  "strikes" 
at  Goldfield,  or  the  burning  out  of  Fallon, 
at  the  Flats;  of  anything,  in  short,  except 
the  stage  robbery. 

The  young  miner  waited  with  the  best 
patience  that  he  could  simulate.  He  knew 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  men  before  him 
could  tell  him  all  that  he  wished  to 
know;  but  he  knew,  too,  that  any  haste, 
in  fact  any  inkling  of  his  mission,  would 


terminate  his  chance.  He  went  further, 
admitting  that  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
been  fired  on,  when  he  entered,  showed 
that  he  had  not  been  recognized. 

In  the  meantime,  his  men  were  escap- 
ing. In  ten  minutes,  five,  they  would  be 
gone  unredeemably.  Yet  he  could  only 
wait  for  some  incautious  word,  some  hint 
thrown  out  by  a  tongue  loose  from  drink, 
from  anger  or  from  temperament. 

Then,  just  as  he  was  at  snapping  ten- 
sion, the  losing  gambler  spoke  again: 
"That  does  it,  unless  some  one  '11  give  me 
five  for  these."  The  man  turned,  expect- 
ing still  to  see  the  crowd,  but  only  the 
young  miner  answered  him:  "What  have 
you  got?  I  may  be  able  to  manage  the 
five." 

"Just  these,"  and  heedless  of  a  warning 
sent  by  some  one  in  the  room,  he  threw 
something  soft  and  yellow  on  the  floor. 

"I'll  take  them."  There  was  an  ex- 
change, and  John  Wade  thrust  into  the 
breast  of  his  shirt  the  moccasins  which  he 
had  bought  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 

"Got  any  more,"  he  asked,  facing  the 
other  with  a  steady  smile.  •  "I'd  like  to 
get  some  of  a  larger  size." 

Careless  of  what  came,  for  he  had  lost 
heavily  and  was  mad  with  alcohol,  the  man 
laughed  recklessly:  "I  haven't  any  more, 
but  you  might  try  the  fellow  that  just  left 
on  the  piebald;  they's  no  telling  what  he 
an'  his  outfit's  taken  on." 

Wade  turned  to  the  man  who  was  win- 
ning :  "That  buckskin  you  just  bought :  is 
he  for  sale  again?" 

The  other  looked  keenly  at  him,  half 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  relaxed : 
"Why,  yes.  An',"  coolly,  •'he's  faster  than 
that  piebald,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"That's  what  I  mean."  As  he  spoke, 
Wade  wheeled,  and  the  bar-keep,  whose 
hand  had  slipped  absent-mindedly  toward 
his  hip,  went,  with  its  fellow,  empty  above 
his  head.  "That's  right,"  the  young  miner 
said,  glinting  his  eyes  across  the  bar,  "and 
just  keep  them  up  there  until  I  say  you 
can  drop  them.  I'm  John  Wade,  the  Car- 
quez Messenger,"  and,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  advanced  upon  the  white- 
aproned  man. 

Sure  that  he  was  "covered"  by  a  gun  in 
one  of  the  Messenger's  unseen  hands,  the 
bar-keep  allowed  himself  to  be  disarmed. 
And  no  one  spoke  or  moved  as  "Law  and 
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Order"  Wade  backed  swiftly  from  the 
room.  Indeed,  so  well  known  was  his  skill 
that,  as  motionless,  they  watched  him 
spring  into  the  saddle,  and  ride  out  upon 
the  piebald's  trail. 

After  making  sure  of  his  seat  and  the 
qualities  of  his  mount,  Wade  forced  the 
horse  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  lope, 
unslung  his  Winchester  from  the  bag  in 
which  he  had  hidden  it,  his  eyes  ever  on 
the  four  men  still  visible  ahead  on  the 
level,  unbroken  track. 

The  box  had,  of  course,  long  since  been 
forced  open,  but  they  still  had  the  bulk 
of  its  fifty  thousand  and  the  mail.  They 
would  undoubtedly  fight  to  keep  it;  but, 
armed  as  he  was,  he  knew  they  were  his. 
After  a  mile  or  two,  he  let  his  mount  have 
his  head,  and  soon  flew  by  them,  the  buck- 
skin's main  and  tail  astream  with  the  fury 
of  his  stride,  and  behind  the  next  turn, 
with  the  sun  behind  his  head  awaited 
them. 

At  his  command,  they  swerved,  each 
reaching  for  his  gun,  but  he  swung  his 
horse  on  them  with  the  pressure  of  his 
knees.  "Hands  up !"  he  cried  again,  and 
this  time  they  obeyed. 

"What's  the  game?"  came  in  the  'tour- 
ist's' pleasant  voice. 

"Just  that  fifty  thousand  and  the 
mails !" 

For  a  moment,  dead  silence.  Then — 
"By !  the  Messenger !" 

"Exactly.  Your  guns  first,  and  then 
the  rest  of  it.  And  carefully,  for  this 
time,  remember,  I'm  not  using  blanks !" 

The  four  Colt's  dropped  simultaneous- 
ly from  the  upraised  hands,  and,  though 
he  seemed  not  to  have  moved,  a  bullet 
from  Wade's  rifle  caught  each,  descend- 
ing, and  spun  it  in  the  air. 

"Some  shooting,"  said  the  familiar, 
pleasant  voice.  "Say,  it's  all  yours.  It's 
here  in  the  bag.  If  you  want,  you  can 
see -.  I'll  cut  it  loose  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  but  I'll  do  that  for  my- 
self." He  did  so,  the  four  sitting  their 
horses  rigidly. 

"And  now?"     There  was,  for  the  first 


time,  a  note  of  anxiety  in  the  "tourist's" 
voice. 

Wade  laughed.  "Well,  it's  about  this 
way :  I've  got  you  covered ;  but  you've  got 
too  many  friends  around,  for  me  to  take 
you  out  of  here.  If  the  posse  had  kept 

with  me But  they  didn't.  So  all 

I'm  going  to  ask  of  you  is  some  decent 
whisky.  I  bought  some  back  there,  but, 
considering  where  I  was,  it  seemed  wiser 
not  to  swallow  it." 

Before  he  had  finished,  a  silver-mounted 
flask  fell  at  his  feet.  "As  a  s'ouvenir?" 
asked  the  pleasant  voice. 

"As  a  souvenir,"  Wade  answered.  The 
next  moment  his  was  the  only  figure  on 

the  road. 

*  *  *  * 

It  took  him  some  time  to  explain  it  to 
the  company,  and,  even  after  he  had  fin- 
ished they  we're  disgruntled  at  his  leaving 
the  road  agents  at  large.  But  Lerado, 
joyed  into  incoherency  at  John's  return, 
swore  violently  as  to  the  exact  degree  the 
Messenger  knew  his  business  better  than 
his  employers  did,  reminded  them  that 
they  had  the  treasure  anyway,  and  they 
became  satisfied. 

There  was,  however,  one  who  was  deep- 
ly puzzled:  it  was  upon  receiving,  in  a 
roughly  wrapped  and  dust-covered  pack- 
age, a  pair  of  moccasins;  and  what  puz- 
zled her  most  was  that,  on  the  outside, 
there  was  written  the  word,  "Delayed." 

She  asked  her  father,  on  the  .next  day, 
and,  on  the  next,  Lerado  Dick.  But  the 
grim  driver  would  tell  nothing.  "I  ain't 
the  one  to  give  that  there  away.  They's 
only  one  man  that's  got  a  right  to,  and 
he's  the  Messenger ;  don't  suppose  you 
ever  noticed  him,  when  we  was  going 
through  ?"  And,  John  coming  up  at  that 
instant:  "Here,  she  wants  to  know  who 
sent  these  things,  and  why  they  was  'de- 
layed.' ': 

Again  the  honest  eyes  laughed  into  his. 
"Do  you  know  ?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  do,"  John  answered. 

"Will  you  tell  me?" 

And  he  did. 


New  molten  silver,,  now  of  burnished  gold 
Sheer  from  the  hand  of  God  the  night  was  tossed 
And  lies  a  jewel  on  the  desert's  floor; 
That  lures  men  on  and  on,  their  reason  lost, 
To  dream  of  seas  where  stately  ships  sail  down 
(And  never  cargo  need  be  bought  or  sold) 
Unto  a  world  upon  the  farthest  shore 
Of  which  stand  Hope  and  Faith  and  clear-eyed 

Truth 

With  hands  out-stretched  in  welcome,  but  with  frown 
For  those  who,  ageing,  need  forswear  their  youth: 
Its  ache  for  far  horizons,  and  its  tears 
That  well  unbidden  to  unclouded  eyes. 
The  hush  of  near  infinity  now  falls 
On  earth  quiescent;  earth  relieved  of  fears — 
Its  calm  is  earnest  of  a  paradise. 
Time's  gashes  on  the  face  of  distant  hills 
Are  now  transformed  by  magic  of  the  night 
To  smiles.    No  anxious  mother  sage-hen  calls 
On  sleepy  brood  in  half-awakened  note. 
The  moon  swings  close,  the  heart  its  beauty  fills ; 
Enthralled  the  systems  pause  their  onward  flight, 
And  life  dies  to  a  sob  within  the  throat. 
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VII— THE    PREDESTINATION    AND    ELECTION    OF 

THE    BIBLE 

BY    C.    T.    KUSSELL 

PASTOR  BROOKLYN  TABERNACLE 


HE  PKESENT  genera- 
tion but  little  appre- 
ciates the  awful  im- 
port of  the  words  pre- 
destination and  elec- 
tion as  they  were  un- 
derstood by  their 
fathers  in  connection 
with  the  Divine  Program  in  respect  to 
mankind.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  these 
doctrines  have  not  been  taught  to  any 
extent  during  the  last  forty  years.  The 
catechisms  which  formerly  instructed  the 
children,  the  youth  and  the  gray-haired, 
have  now  very  generally  been  relegated 
to  the  rubbish  heaps.  A  few  tell  us  that 
this  is  because  the  public  today  "will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine."  (2  Tim. 
4.3.)  Onr  reply  is,  that  the  view  of  pre- 
destination and  election  entertained  by 
our  forefathers  for  centuries  was  neither 
sound  doctrine  nor  sound  reason.  It  was 
opposed  alike  to  common  sense  and  to  the 
Scriptures.  We  are  glad  that  the  trav- 
esties upon  the  Divine  Character  and 
(foverriment  formerly  identified  with 
words  predestination  and  election  are  no 
longer  acceptable  to  any.  . 

True,  several  of  the  largest  denomina- 
tions still  declare  that  the  "Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith"  is  theirs,  but  we 
know  that  in  private  conversation  and  in 
their  hearts,  this  feature,  at  least,  of 
that  confession  is  ignored  and  denied.  It 
speaks  well  for  Presbyterianism  that, 
while  still  holding  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  it  has  adopted  a  new  state- 
ment of  faith  for  public  consumption, 
which,  while  not  denying  these  features, 
most  happily  ignores  them. 

The  Erroneous  View  Criticised. 
By  way  of  emphasizing  what  the  Bible 


does  not  teach,  let  us  briefly  review  the 
rapidly-fading  error  on  the  subject  of  Pre- 
destination and  election;  errors  which, 
perhaps,  did  more  than  almost  any  others 
to  turn  men  away  from  God  and  from 
the  Bible.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we 
are  not  criticising  men,  but  doctrines. 
While  criticising  the  doctrines  of  Brother 
Calvin,  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  he  had 
many  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  head, 
and  that,  in  some  respects,  his  teaching 
has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
world  for  good.  Undoubtedly  his  views 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God — his  justice  and 
his  power — exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  Christian  sentiment  along  this  line, 
leading  to  a  greater  reverence  for  Divine 
power,  though  we  fear  that  it  did  not 
do  much  to  cultivate  love  for  God.  From 
the  Calvinistic  standpoint,  the  Almighty, 
perfect  in  wisdom  and  power,  mapped  out 
in  advance,  an  unalterable  program  repre- 
sented by  the  words  Divine  Predestina- 
tion. According  to  this  theory,  every- 
thing, both  good  and  bad,  was  foreor- 
dained and  in  its  execution  unavoidable. 
This  doctrine,  applied  to  humanity,  de- 
clares that  the  Supreme  Creator  had  from 
the  beginning  designed,  predestinated, 
that  a  little  handful,  a  saintly  few,  should 
constitute  his  elect,  his  favorites  and  be 
granted  glorious  things  in  heaven.  The 
catechism  was  careful  to  mark  out  that 
this  favoritism  on  God's  part  was  "not  for 
any  works  or  worthiness  of  ours,  but  of 
his  own  sovereign  will."  Giving  these 
words  their  full  weight  would  signify  that 
if  the  sovereign  will  had  exercised  itself 
with  similar  benevolnece  towards  the  non- 
elect,  they,  too,  would  have  shared  the 
heavenly  blessings.  And  since  the  Divine 
favor  was  not  assumed  to  be  connected 
with  work  or  worthiness  on  our  part  it 
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follows  that  the  lack  of  works  and  the 
lack  of  worthiness,  on  the  part  of  the 
non-elect,  need  not  have  debarred  them 
from  the  chiefest  of  Divine  favors  had 
Divine  benevolence  willed  favorably  to- 
ward them. 

As  for  the  fate  of  the  non-elect,  their 
case  was  treated  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
possible  to  the  situation  by  the  pen  of 
an  able  man.  We  were  quietly  informed 
that  "God  passed  them  by."  The  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  theory.  It  was  claimed  that 
Father  Adam's  transgression  of  the 
Divine  Law  merited  eternal  torment  as 
the  portion  of  Justice  for  himself  and 
every  child  of  his  that  should  ever  be 
born.  We  were  told  that  this  was  a 
just  penalty,  and  that  God  through 
Christ  merely  released  the  elect  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  love  and  grace — passing 
the  others  by — not  electing  to  save  them 
from  torment.  And  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
election  by  way  of  showing  that  God's 
elective  preferences  for  those  whom  he 
would  favor  were  determined  long  in  ad- 
vance of  their  birth,  and  that  with  equal 
deliberation  he  had  foreordained  that  no 
help,  no  adequate  relief,  should  be  granted 
to  the  non-  elect;  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly passed  by,  and  allowed  to  go  to 
the  doom  to  which  they  were  sentenced— 
eternal  torment.  And  that  doom  and  the 
numbers  of  the  non-elect  were  fully 
known  to  God  in  advance  and  approved  as 
his  unalterable  will,  his  supreme  good 
pleasure. 

Wesley's  Heart  Rebelled. 
John  Wesley  was  reared  under  the  in- 
fluence -of  the  above  teachings,  but,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  so  preach.  His  head  de- 
clined to  recognize  such  a  course  as  lov- 
ing even  if  it  were  just,  and  his  heart 
wholly  repudiated  the  thought  that  the 
Divine  character  and  program  could  be 
after  that  manner.  In  his  own  largeness 
of  heart  Brother  Wesley  promulgated  an 
opposite  theory,  namely,  that  since  God 
is  Love  he  must  be  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  save  our  race  from  eternal  torment. 
Brother  Wesley  urged  that  the  millions 
who  would  reach  eternal  torment  would 
get  there  on  their  own  responsibility  and 


in  spite  of  God's  best  efforts  to  keep  them 
out  of  it.  Noble  soul  that  he  was,  he 
braved  persecution  in  his  day  in  his  at- 
tempt to  tell  of  his  love  of  God  and  to 
urge  sinners  not  to  consider  themselves 
non-elect  and  doomed  to  eternal  torture, 
but  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Divine 
mercy  and  to  turn  to  the  Lord  with  their 
whole  heart  and  be  abundantly  pardoned. 
Wesley's  heart-teaching  triumphed  over 
Calvin's  logic.  Not  only  has  it  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  enormous  bodies 
of  Christians  called  Methodists,  but  far 
more  than  this,  it  has  transformed  the 
views  of  the  Christian  world  of  all  de- 
nominations so  that  today,  regardless  of 
the  denominational  vows,  the  membership 
of  practically  every  institution  of  Chris- 
tendom holds  to  Wesley's  views. 

Both  Right  and  Both  Wrong. 

Having  commended  both  Calvin  and 
Wesley  as  children  of  God,  and  many  of 
the  followers  of  their  teachings  as  saints, 
it  might  seem  to  some  temerity  on  our 
part  to  offer  criticism  of  either,  and  par- 
ticularly of  both.  We  are  encouraged  to 
do  this,  however,  from  two  reasons: 

1.  We  wish  to  show  that  in  some  re- 
spects both  of  these  doctrines  are  right 
and   scriptural,   and   in     other     respects 
wrong  and  unscriptural. 

2.  We  are  further  encouraged  to  do  this 
by  the  fact  that   denominationally  these 
opposing  doctrines  are  about  evenly  rep- 
resented in  the  world,  and  all  will  admit 
that  they  cannot  both  be  right  while  con- 
tradicting each  other. 

3.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  demonstrating 
that  these  two  opposing  systems  can  be 
harmonized   and    that   elements    of   both 
can  be  shown  to  be  Scriptural  and  to  har- 
monize with  each  other,  then  we  believe 
that     the     advocates  of  both  schools  of 
thought  would  have  reason  to  thank  us- 
for    the    service,     and    thousands     who, 
through   the    conflict   of   these   doctrines,, 
have  lost  their  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God,  may  be  rescued  from  un- 
belief. 

Reject  the  Errors  First. 
Before  coming  to  the  subject  from  the 
Scriptural  standpoint,  we  must  tear  away 
some  of   the  sophistries  and  errors   con- 
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nected  with  these  popular  doctrines  and 
must  see  them  in  their  true  light,  in  order 
that  we  may  properly  appreciate  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject. 

First,  then,  let  us  note  the  strong  points 
of  Calvinism  which  must  stand,  which 
can  never  be  repudiated  by  God's  children 
with  impunity — Divine  Sovereignty,  Fore- 
knowledge, Purpose,  Intention,  Justice, 
and  Power.  "Known  unto  God  are  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
(Acts  15:18.)  Note  his  own  declaration 
through  the  Prophet,  "So  shall  my  Word 
be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void ;  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent 
it."— Isa.  55:11. 

We  must  agree  with  Calvinism  in  the 
Divine  foreknowledge  of  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass;  and,  more  than  this,  that 
nothing  could  come  to  pass  contrary  to 
the  Divine  permission,  although  many 
things  do  come  to  pass,  contrary  to  the 
Divine  Law — being  permitted  for  wise 
purposes.  But  while  agreeing  with 
Brother  Calvin  respecting  these  strong 
points  of  the  Divine  character,  we  must 
agree  with  Brother  Wesley  that  love  is  not 
only  an  element  of  the  Divine  Character, 
but  is,  with  justice,  a  dominating  element 
in  the  Divine  Program.  We  must  agree 
with  Brother  Wesley  that  neither  human 
justice  nor  human  love  could  predestinate 
the  doom  of  eternal  torment  for  a  major- 
ity of  our  race — nor  for  a  single  member 
of  it.  We  must  agree  with » Wesley  that 
the  Divine  Program  is  that,  eventually, 
God's  grace  of  forgiveness  for  sin  must 
be  free  grace,  and  must  extend  to  every 
member  of  our  race.  If  our  standpoint  of 
the  freeness  of  this  grace  is  broader  than 
that  of  Brother  Wesley,  it  may  not  signify 
that  are  hearts  are  broader  than  his,  but 
that  the  due  time  has  come  for  the  lifting 
of  the  vail  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
and  the  permitting  of  the  eyes  of  our  un- 
derstanding to  see  more  clearly  "with  all 
saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height  of 

"Love  Divine,  all  love  excelling," 

"and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  all  knowledge,     that     ye     might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."- 
Eph.  3:18,  19. 


Having  shown  that  Brother  Calvin's 
view  recognized  God  as  dignified  and  om- 
nipotent, but  deficient  in  love,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  show  that  Brother  Wes- 
ley, while  recognizing  a  God  of  Divine 
love  theoretically,  implied  his  deficiency 
in  wisdom  and  foreknowledge.  Brother 
Wesley  admitted  with  Brother  Calvin 
that  only  the  handful  of  the  saintly  be- 
lievers would  enter  heaven,  and  he  ad- 
mitted with  him  also  that  all  the  re- 
mainder would  go  to  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ture. The  difference  between  the  two 
theories,  therefore,  had  no  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  sufferings  of  the  lost,  but 
merely  upon  the  Divine  character,  and 
provision  in  connection  with  the  suffer- 
ing. Calvin  taught  that  God  willed  it 
so.  Wesley  disputed  this. 

Evidently  "the  God  of  all  grace"  would 
need  to  embody  in  himself  not  only  the 
loving  qualities  of  Wesley's  ideal,  but  also 
the  dignity,  wisdom  and  power  of  Cal- 
vin's ideal — between  the  two  we  would 
find  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  the  God 
of  whom  our  reasons  could  approve. 
Fully  balanced,  fully  co-ordinated,  God's 
Justice,  Love,  Wisdom  and  Power,  should 
be  displayed  in  his  dealings  with  human- 
ity. What  would  it  profit  us  to  have  the 
loving  God  of  Wesley's  teachings,  who  de- 
sired all  sorts  of  good  things  for  his  crea- 
tures, if,  with  that  love,  he  lacked  the 
wisdom  to  direct  a  favorable  plan  or 
lacked  the  power  to  execute  the  favorable 
plan  approved  by  his  Wisdom  and  his 
Love?  Let  us  rest  assured  that  the  God 
revealed  in  the  Bible  is  perfect  in  all  of 
his  attributes.  His  Foreknowledge,  look- 
ing down  the  avenues  of  time,  would 
have  foreseen  every  incident  connected 
with  the  interests  of  his  creatures.  And 
had  that  Foreknowledge  perceived  that 
Divine  Justice  could  not  grant  to  the 
creature  eternal  life  in  bliss,  but  must 
perpetuate  the  existence  in  eternal  suffer- 
ing, then  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love  would 
surely  have  determined  that  Divine  Power 
should  not  be  exercised  for  the  creation 
of  that  being;  and  Divine  Justice  would 
surely  have  decreed  that  no  being  should 
be  created  whom  Divine  Wisdom  foresaw 
must  spend  an  eternity  of  misery. 

Specious  Arguments  Rejected. 
We   are  not   ignorant  of  the  specious 
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arguments   advanced   by   Brother   Wesley 
and  his  coadjutors: 

1.  That  God  could  create  a  human  soul, 
but  could  not  destroy  one.     Absurd !  Un- 
scriptural !     We  answer,  Is  it  not  written 
"All  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed?"  (Psa. 
145:20.)      And   again,   ''The   soul     that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die"  (Ezek.  18  :4) ;  "Fear 
him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and    body   in   Gehenna"    (Matt.    10:28); 
"The  wages  of  sin  is  death." — Eom.  6  :23. 

2.  The  specious  argument  that  God  has 
left  the  destinies  of  the  heathen  in  our 
hands  and  has  determined  that,  dying  at 
the   rate    of   ninety-five   millions    a    day, 
they  should  be  sent  to  eternal  torment  if 
Christian  people  do  not  send  them  word 
respecting  Christ     and     his     redemptive 
work.     How  absurd !     Is  it  any  wonder 
that  infidelity  laughs  to  scorn  so  abomin- 
able a  misrepresentation  of  Divine  Justice 
and  Love?    Surely  the  Heavenly  Father's 
character  has  been  grossly  traduced  by  his 
own  family,  his  own  children!  Our  hearts 
and  our  heads  cry  out  for  the  living  and 
true  God  of  the  Bible,  who  knew  what  he 
was  doing  when  he  undertook  the  creation 
of  our  race — a  God  not  only  benevolent  in 
his  designs,  but  thoroughly  wise,  capable 
and  powerful  for  the  carrying  out  of  all 
his  intentions.     In  the  Bible,  and  in  it 
alone,  we  find  portrayed  a   God  of  this 
character,  with  a  Plan  of  this  calibre. 

Election  and  Free  Grace. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Scriptures  teach 
an  election  in  the  present  age  of  the 
"Church  of  the  Firstborns,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven,"  but  it  does  not 
teach  that  the  non-elect  are  doomed  to 
eternal  torment.  It  does  teach  that  the  • 
dead  are  really  dead,  but  not  hopelessly 
dead,  not  dead  as  the  brute  beasts.  It 
teaches  that  the  sentence  of  death  came 
upon  our  entire  race,  and  has  resulted 
in  our  mental,  moral  and  physical  blem- 
ish and  decay.  It  teaches  that  the  death 
sentence  upon  us  as  a  race  would  have 
been  an  eternal  one,  had  it  not  been  for 
God's  mercy  expressed  through  Jesus  and 
the  work  he  has  accomplished  and  will  yet 
accomplish  for  our  race.  It  teaches  that 
the  hope  of  our  race  is  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  a  release  from  the  domina- 
tion of  imperfection  and  sin. 

The  Bible  does  not  teach     that     Free 


Grace  ha?  yet  reached  mankind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  an  elective  process  is 
now  in  operation,  and  that  in  due  time, 
after  the  election  shall  have  accomplished 
its  selection  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  then 
Free  Grace  will  obtain  throughout  the 
whole  earth  and  every  creature  will  be 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord — "all 
the  blind  eyes  shall  be  opened,  all  the 
deaf  ears  shall  be  unstopped."  That  time 
of  Free  Grace  will  be  the  Millennial  Age; 
and  throughout  that  Age  the  Church  of 
Christ,  now  being  elected,  will  be  joint- 
heirs  with  Jesus  in  his  Kingdom  and  its 
glorious  work  for  human  uplifting  from 
sin  and  death  conditions.  Thus  "the 
elect"  of  .this  present  time  will  ultimately 
be  used  of  the  Lord  as  his  "Koyal  Priest- 
hood" under  Christ  Jesus  their  Head, 
their  Chief  Priest,  in  blessing  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  with  the  fullest  and 
most  absolute  opportunity  of  attaining 
restitution  to  human  perfection  and  life 
eternal — or,  rejecting  this  favor,  to  die 
the  Second  Death,  to  be  as  though  they 
had  never  been. 

We  are  asked,  Do  not  the  Scriptural 
statements  which  teach  that  there  will  be 
an  "elect"  Church,  thereby  imply  that 
the  masses  of  mankind  are  non-elect  ?  and 
if  non-elect  surely  they  cannot  go  to  the 
same  happy  abode  with  the" elect,  but  must 
be  remanded  to  eternal  torture! 

How  strange  that  these  evil  surmisings 
respecting  the  character  and  Program  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  should  so  persist  in 
our  minds !  Do  we  reason  so  falsely  on 
other  subjects  ?  The  civilized  world  in 
our  day  is  accustomed  to  this  word  elec- 
tion. We  elect  Legislatures  and  Con- 
gresses. The  number  chosen  to  these  offi- 
ces is  small  indeed  in  comparison  to  the 
populace.  Thus  continually  we  have  be- 
fore our  mind's  eye  an  elect  little  com- 
pany and  the  non-elect  multitudes — mil- 
lions. Do  we  reason  that  those  not  elected 
to  the  Legislature  or  to  Congress,  by  rea- 
son of  their  non-election,  must  surely  suf- 
fer some  kind  of  torment?  And  is  it  not 
equally  preposterous  to  reason  after  this 
fashion  in  respect  to  the  elect  and  non- 
elect  of  the  Scriptures? 

On  the  contrary,  as  legislators  and 
judges  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  peo- 
ple because  of  their  supposed  suitability 
for  special  work  and  as  they  are  ordained 
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in  office  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
interests  of  the  non-elect,  so  let  us  see  the 
election  so  prominent  in  the  Divine  Pro- 
gram. The  Church  is  being  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ — in  the 
Spiritual  Seed  of  Abraham.  And  the 
Divine  declaration  is  that  in  this  Seed  of 
Abraham,  this  elect  Church,  all  the  famil- 
ies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  Surely 
this  is  the  only  reasonable  and  sane  view 
of  this  question,  the  only  Scriptural  view, 
the  only  view  which  enables  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  and  the  Program  of 
our  God  in  dealing  with  Adam  and  his 
race. — Galatians,  3  :29. 

Foreknowledge  and  Predestination. 

Has  God  predestined  or  determined  in 
advance  just  which  individuals  shall  be 
blessed  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
High  Calling  of  this  Gospel  Age  to  joint 
heirship  with  Christ?  and,  corresponding- 
ly, has  he  predestined  which  members  of 
our  race  may  have  the  Restitution  bless- 
ings of  the  next  Age?  and  which  shall  be 
esteemed  unworthy  of  eternal  life  on  any 
plane  and  be  remanded  to  death — the 
"Second  Death;"  eternal  destruction?  We 
reply  that  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  can 
possibly  be  construed  to  favor  the  view 
suggested.  The  predestinations  of  the 
Bible  are  of  a  Divine  character.  The 
Creator  foreknew  man's  fall  into  sin  and 
its  death  penalty,  and  his  own  plan  for 
redeeming  and  restoring  the  race.  He 
fore-knew  that  he  would  tender  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  Redeemer,  first  to  his 
only  begotten  Son.  But  the  matter  was 
open  to  the  volition  of  the  Logos.  It  was 
not  compulsory,  but  optional  with  him. 

Likewise,  our  Creator  foreordained  or 
predestinated  that  an  opportunity  would 
be  granted  to  some  of  the  race  to  become 
joint-heirs  with  the  Redeemer  in  his 
Kingdom  and  nature — such  a  class  was 
predestinated,  foreordained,  but  no  sug- 
gestion was  offered  as  to  the  individuals 
to  compose  that  foreordained  class.  On 
the  contrary,  the  statement  is  definitely 
made,  that  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
Program  many  should  be  called  to  this 
high  position  in  comparison  to  the  few 
that  would  be  chosen.  And  the  conditions 
upon  which  any  of  the  called  ones  would 
be  chosen  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  those  favored  with  the 


call  are  specially  exhorted  to  consider  the 
matter  as  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
own  faithfulness,  because  "Faithful  is  he 
that  calleth  you,  who  will  also  do" — all 
that  he  has  promised;  hence  it  remains 
with  the  called  ones  to  "make  their  call- 
ing and  election  sure." — 1  Thessalonians 
5  :24. 

St.  Paul  sets  forth  this  matter  of  pre- 
destination in  most  explicit  language,  and 
distinctly  points  out  that  Divine  predesti- 
nation does  not  apply  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  class  and  to  the  characteristics 
of  all  who  will  belong  to  that  class.  He 
predestinated  that  none  could  come  into 
harmony  with  him  or  be  eligible  to  this 
class  unless  first  they  believed  in  Christ 
as  their  Redeemer,  turning  from  sin — 
unless  first  they  were  justified  through 
faith  in  the  precious  blood.  Next  they 
must  consecrate,  taking  upon  themselves 
holy  vows  of  devotion  to  the  Lord,  his 
Truth  and  his  service — even  unto  death. 
Not  only  so,  but  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity those  consecration  vows  must  be  kept, 
must  be  lived  day  by  day  to  the  end  of 
their  period  of  trial  and  testing.  Mean- 
time, begotten  of  the  holy  Spirit,  these 
favored  ones  must  cultivate  the  fruits  and 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  and  become  at 
heart  copies  of  God's  dear  Son,  however 
blemish  and  imperfection  may  affect  some 
of  their  outward  conduct  and  words. 

This  is  God's  predestination;  says  the 
Apostle,  "Whom  he  did  foreknow  (the 
elect  Church),  he  also  did  predestinate 
(predetermine)  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son."  (Rom.  8:29.)  Who- 
ever of  the  "called"  ones  fails  to  attain 
the  character  likeness  of  Christ  fails  to 
make  his  calling  and  election  sure,  and 
will  be  rejected  from  membership  in  the 
same,  because  God  has  predestined  that 
none  shall  be  of  that  glorious  elect  com- 
pany except  such  as,  by  his  assisting  grace 
in  Christ,  shall  attain  to  the  glorious 
character  likeness  of  the  Redeemer. 

We  hold  that  from  this  stand-point,  the 
doctrine  of  God's  elections  and  fore-ordi- 
nations in  respect  to  the  Church  and  those 
who  shall  become  members  thereof  is  a 
glorious  one,  and  one  well  calculated  to 
develop  Christian  character,  to  enthuse 
with  apostolic  zeal  the  called  ones.  And 
as  to  the  Free  Grace  of  the  Divine  Plan 
surely  it  is  a  most  glorious  provision  from 
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this  standpoint — promising  blessed  oppor-  a  further  symbolization :  "a  river  of  the 

t  unities  to  every  member  of  the  race.    As  Water  of  Life,  clear  as  crystal,"  is  repre- 

it    is    written,    Christ,   "the    true    Light  sented  as  "proceeding-    forth     from     the 

which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  in-  throne"  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  flowing 

to  the  world." — John  1 :9.  out  to  bless  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  result  is  Paradise  with  trees  of  life  by 

A   beautiful    symbolic    picture    of   the  both  sides  of  the  River  and  "the  leaves  of 

Millennial  Age  and  the  blessings  extend-  the  trees  for  the  healing  of  the  heathen/' 

ing  to  all  mankind  under  Israel's  New  Then  we  read  the  message  of  Free  Grace, 

Covenant,  is  set  before  us  in  the  Book  of  so  attractive  to  Brother  Wesley  and  to  us 

Revelation.     First  the  "elect"  Church  is  all— "And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say, 

pictured  as  "the  New  Jerusalem  adorned  Come.     And   let  him   that  heareth   say, 

as  a  Bride  for  her  husband"  descending  Come.    And  let  him  that  is  a  thirst  come ; 

from    heaven    to   earth,   establishing    the  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  take 

Divine  rule  amongst  men.     Then  follows  of  the  Water  of  Life  freely." — Rev.  22:17. 


BALLAD    OF    BRONCO    JIM 

BY    HAKKY    COWELL 


I  guess  I  never  told  you,  mate, 

Of  my  old  pardner,  Bronco  Jim; 
As  how  that  there  cayuse  called  Fate 

Could  noways  get  the  best  o'  him. 

A  downright  ornery  Satan's  limb 
Was  James  McGowan  of  Gold  Dust; 

But  grander  ner  the  mass  his  grim 
"Stick  to  the  leather,  boys,  or  bust!" 

No,  pard,  I  do  not  mean  to  state 

That  J.  M'Gow'n  Esquire  would  nim 

Her  candy  from  a  kid  of  eight, 

Or  pennies  from  a  dead  man's  glim  — 
Just  kind  o'  far  from  seraphim, 

A-darin'  Fate  to  do  her  wust, 

An'  she  a-buckin'  by  hell's  brim  : 

"Stick  to  the  leather,  boys,  or  bust!" 

Well,  sir,  to  watch  'm  sit  that  skate, 
An'  match  his  will  agen  her  whim  — 

Siree  !  you  bet  y',  it  was  great  ! 
It  beat  the  slickest  Mr.  Prim 
Sky  Pilot  hollow;  sorter  im  — 

Improvin'  like.     Young  gent,  you  just 
Should  hear  old  Mac  with  all  his  vim 

"Stick  to  the  leather,  boys,  or  bust!" 

Envoy. 
Stranger,  maybe,  on  ranges  dim, 

Where  fust  are  last  an'  last  are  fust, 
He's  chantin'  'mid  the  cherubim  : 
"Stick  to  the  leather,  boys,  or  bust!" 


A   MAN'S    REASON 


BY    BILLEE    GLYNN 


RACIOUS  !" 

"Hello!  Oh—  I  beg 
—  I  beg  your  pardon 


Kyle  was  sitting  in 
the     place    where     he 
had     stopped     rather 
suddenly  on    slipping 
helter-skelter  down  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  spur  of  rock  and  was  looking  at  her  in 
bewilderment. 

Then,  realizing  his  ungraceful  position, 
blushed  swiftly  and  rose  to  his  feet,  doffing 
his  hat  —  which  he  had  to  pick  up  and  put 
on  his  head  for  the  purpose. 

"Believe  me  —  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude 
—  I  couldn't  know  you  were  here  —  really  I 
couldn't.  I  went  up  the  ravine  on  the 
other  side  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and 
thought  I  would  clamber  over  and— 

Again  he  paused  —  not  without  an  acute 
inward  sense  of  helpless  vexation  at  him- 
self —  flushing  and  confused  before  the 
peculiarly  limpid  and  inquiring  glance  of 
her  dark  eyes,  the  picture  she  made  in  the 
background  of  the  shaded  nook  of  rock; 
the  rare  childishness  of  her  with  just  a 
June  line  or  two  augmenting  the  lily-like 
girlhood;  the  pure  cream  of  the  skin,  the 
touseled  picturesqueness  of  the  black, 
curling  -hair,  the  half-fairy,  half  -passion- 
ate aspect  of  the  face  with  its  free-rov- 
ing eyes,  its  look  dreamily  intense. 

He  had  much  the  same  feeling  as  if  he 
had  stumbled  unexpectedly  on  a  naiad  un- 
clothed. 

And  yet  she  had  on  the  fluffiest  of 
white  fluffy  dresses,  with  a  dash  of  red 
at  the  throat  —  he  fancied  it  would  reach 
about  to  her  boot-tops  if  she  stood  up,  a 
pair  of  particularly  expressive  slippers 
tied  with  big  bows;  and  just  above  the 
glimpse  of  daintily-filled  hose,  even  the 
flutter  of  a  white  petticoat  showing. 

All  this,  of  course,  impressed  itself  on 
Kyle  in  a  glance,  while  he  stood  there 
floundering  —  without  knowing  why  —  be- 
fore the  direct  naivete  of  her  look.  Then 


suddenly — seeming  to  have  decided  in  re- 
gard to  him — she  came  to  his  rescue,  a 
rich  wine  of  merriment  sparkling  the 
pended  judgment  of  her  eyes — and  with  a 
voice  so  much  like  the  rest  of  her  that 
you  unconsciously  looked  at  the  whole  of 
her  when  she  spoke. 

"And  you  fell,  of  course,"  she  said,  at 
last  breaching  the  pause  which  to  Kyle 
was  becoming  eternal;  then  added  in  a 
manner  of  old-fashionedness — "at  my  feet, 
too — quite  natural  in  a  man." 

Kyle's  eyes  opened  and  he  came  to  him- 
self in  such  a  hurry  that  he  was  forced  to 
control  a  throb  of  surprise  that  he  had 
not  arrived  before.  Was  she  older  than 
she  looked?  He  glanced  at  her  keenly. 

"Really,"  he  made  haste  to  say,  smiling, 
"they  are  pretty  feet." 

The  next  instant  he  was  flushing  once 
more  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion — for  her  eyes  had 
suddenly  gone  back  to  their  first  expres- 
sion of  pending  judgment,  despite  even 
the  quivering  flicker  of  her  lips. 

So  much  depended  on  that  judgment, 
he  felt,  and  yet  writhed  under.it  with  a 
ludicrous  anger  at  himself  for  feeling  so; 
for  his  school-boyishness  before  a  mere 
child.  A  mere  child! — that  was  it!  A 
belle  of  society  wouldn't  have  mattered; 
but 

He  became  aware  that  she  had  dropped 
her  book  in  her  lap,  and  was  pointing  at 
his  hand,  her  lips  forming  into  a  faint 
"Look !" 

He  glanced  down  and  saw  that  he  had 
scraped  a  finger  in  his  fall  and  that  it 
was  bleeding. 

Then  suddenly  she  had  risen  to  her 
feet,  drew  him  down  beside  her,  and  be- 
fore he  could  say  a  word  had  torn  up  a 
perfumed  cambric  handkerchief  of  dainty 
dimensions  and  was  wrapping  it  around 
the  wound. 

Kyle,  however,  didn't  protest.  She 
was  too  close  to  him  for  one  thing — too 
exquisitely  near,  in  fact;  moreover,  their 
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eves  had  a  more  intimate  chance  of  meet- 
ing each  other — as  they  did,  indeed,  two 
or  three  times;  and  the  delicate  odor  of 
her  hair  was  an  incense  to  dreams. 

So,  dreamer  as  he  was,  a  would-be 
twanger  on  the  chords  of  things,  Kyle 
was  duly  delicately  thrilled.  A  mere 
child,  but 

"There,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right 
now,"  she  said,  looking  up  earnest-eyed. 

Kyle  would  willingly  have  permitted 
some  one  to  cut  the  finger  off  in  order 
that  she  might  have  cause  to  dress  it  be- 
fore he  would  have  belittled  the  necessity 
of  the  courtesy. 

"I  am  sure  it  will,"  he  concurred. 

"You  know  I  once  before  dressed  my 
big  brother's  hand."  She  leaned  toward 
him  confidingly,  her  elbows  on  her  knees. 

"You  don't,  say.  Tell  me  about  him— 
it"  squatting  near  her  with  interest. 

"Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  .tell.  For  a 
long  time  in  the  long,  long  ago  we  lived 
together  in  a  house  surrounded  by  a  big 
orchard.  The  big  brother  picked  the  fruit 
and  I  played  and  sometimes  picked  fruit, 
too,  and  the  housekeeper  kept  the  house. 
Then  one  day  the  big  brother  died,  and 
Aunty  sent  for  me,  and  she  has  heen  try- 
ing to  make  a  lady  out  of  me  ever  since. 
That's  all." 

Kyle  paused  for  a  moment,  silently  re- 
garding the  tremulous  lip  and  Ihe  haze  of 
tears  in  the  far  background  of  her  eyes, 
still  meeting  his  so  directly. 

"It  was  too  bad,"  he  said  at  length  in 
low  tones.  "He  was  really  your  Trig 
brother/  of  course?" 

"Of  course."  And  the  'of  course'  was 
so  different  that  it  made  Kyle  sit  up  to  a 
distinctly  masculine  utterance. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  be  your  fbig 
brother',"  he  insinuated. 

She  laughed  almost  gleefully.  "You 
would  like  to,  wouldn't  you?" 

"But  of  course  1  couldn't  be." 

"Still  I  could  let  you,  couldn't  I?" 

"But  even  then  I  wouldn't  be." 

"For  all  that  I  could  let  you,  couldn't 
I" — this  'time  with  an  insistent  beating  of 
her  ankle. 

"Of  course,"  assented  Kyle,  graciously. 

"Then  I  don't  know  about  it."  A  dis- 
tracting lift  and  downward  fluttering  of 
the  evelids. 


"Please.  Oh,  do."  His  voice  and  man- 
ner all  pleading  in  an  instant. 

"I'll  consider  the  matter." 

"No,  now!"  He  dared  to  lay  a  hand 
on  her  little  one. 

She  lifted  her  face.  "Let  me  look  into 
your  eyes,  then.  Hem !  Let  me  see ! 
Yes — I  guess — you'll  do — in  a  pinch. 
Now  you'll  have  to  take  care  of  me,  mind." 

Kyle  was  leaning  toward  her — glowing- 
ly, peculiarly  in  earnest  about  this  child- 
ish play.- 

Then  she  made  the  moment  dramatic 
with  a  finger  on  her  palm. 

"You'll  have  to  take  care  of  me  like  a 
good  'big  brother,'"  she  repeated,  "and 
see  that  I  do  not  climb  the  trees." 

Only  the  lips  of  the  laugh  which  fol- 
lowed belonged  to  a  woman — an  arch  one ; 
the  laugh  itself  belonged  to  a  sylph  that 
had  never  grown  up  and  never  would. 
Kyle  was  startled  at  the  lips  and  confused 
at  the  sound. 

She  sprang  quickly  to  her  feet.  "And 
now  I  must  run  away  to  Aunty — if  you 
won't  take  me." 

He  was  beside  her  in  an  instant.  "And 
who  is  Aunty?"  he  asked. 

"Aunty !  Don't  you  really  know 
Aunty?  She  would  be  vexed  if  she 
thought  that.  Aunty  is  Mrs.  Campbell. 
Ah,  I  see  you  know  now." 

Kyle  did — at  least  by  report.  With  a 
face  not  unlike  the  military  genius,  Mrs. 
Campbell  Napoleoned  society  at  the  Point. 
She  had  a  reputation  of  being  at  once  a 
woman  of  religious  ideals  and  social  am- 
bitions and  with  a  capability  for  never 
getting  them  mixed.  She  had  an  especial 
hankering  for  charity.  But  she  always  fed 
her  beggars  dressed  in  gowns  of  silk, 
and  kept  herself  quite  aware  all  the  time 
that  her  gowns  were  silk  and  her  beggars 
beggars.  That  was  her  reputation. 

So  this  was  her  niece.    Well :' 

They  were  away  down  the  path  of  rocks 
now  near  the  sandy  open,  Kyle  replying 
as  well  as  he  might  to  the  rather  aimless 
wander  of  her  talk — when  suddenly  she 
turned  on  him. 

"You  haven't  told  me  what  you  are — 
what  you  do?" 

"Oh,  I  am — a  dramatist,"  he  returned 
stammeringly.  "That  is,  I — mean  to  be." 

"Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  are 
not.  Nobody  is  anything  at  the  Point  in 
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summer  time — except  Aunty.  A  drama- 
tist is  a  poet,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Sometimes." 

"A  poet  is  a  poet  only  sometimes,  too, 
isn't  he?" 

Kyle  laughed.     "Most  often." 

She  was  regarding  him  earnestly  be- 
tween half-curtained  eyes.  "Where  do 
you  write? — I  mean  where  do  you  live?" 

"In  an  attic  in  New  York  City  when  I 
am  at  home."  He  had  paused  first  con- 
siderately, then  given  the  words  a  sar- 
donic tone. 

The  curtained  glance  rolled  up  to  one 
of  amusement.  "Gracious.  I  don't  think 
I  would  like  that;  I  remember  trying  to 
pack  hay  in  a  mow  once." 

He  burst  out  uproariously,  then  check- 
ing himself,  turned  on  her  seriously. 
"What  would  you  like?" 

It  was  the  parting  of  the  ways — and 
she  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  him 
with  the  old  dreamily  intense  look  again 
in  her  eyes;  till  away  down  from  the 
depths  the  woman  once  more  came  to  the 
surface  and  flashed  on  her  lips. 

"A  big  brother,  of  course,"  she  rippled 
— and  ran  away. 


They  met  in  the  same  place  the  next 
day — and  the  next  and  the  next — till  it 
became  the  customary  thing.  The  Aunt 
found  it  out  after  it  had  become  the  cus- 
tomary thing,  and  luckily  enough  saw  no 
reason  to  object. 

She  knew  Kyle — or,  rather,  knew  of 
his  great  grandfather.  The  great  grand- 
father's wife  had  been  a  lady  of  beauty 
and  much  personal  charm,  standing  high 
in  the  society  of  that  period — for  the 
great  grandfather  had  been  rich !  His 
son,  it  was  true,  had  managed  to  make 
the  family  hopelessly  bankrupt,  but  Kyle 
nevertheless  was  still  a  descendent  of  the 
great-grandfather  and  the  lady  standing 
high  in  society — even  if  he  hadn't  a  cent 
to  his  name,  and  was  further  embeggared 
by  literary  tendencies.  So  if  Kitty,  the 
impossible  little  witch,  wanted  to  call 
him  her  "big  brother,"  and  he  wanted  to 
be  cadged  around  wherever  she  went,  it 
gave  only  greater  opportunity  to  Mrs. 
Campbell's  own  daughter,  Blanche,  to 
capture  Claude  Sifton,  the  young  moon- 
faced millionaire  (not  that  Mrs.  Camp- 


bell would  have  called  him  moon-faced 
at  all  despite  his  golden  color.)  Besides, 
it  was  mostly  due  to  Kitty  herself — Kitty 
who  was  so  passionately  insistent  in  her 
fairy  way — and  she  was  altogether  too 
much  of  a  child  for  anything  serious  to 
come  of  it,  either  for  herself  or  for  this 
big,  strong,  tragic-looking  fellow  who  was 
without  doubt  just  enjoying  her  Kittish- 
ness,  as  everybody  did. 

If  she  thought  there  had  been  any  dan- 
ger for  Kitty,  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  course, 
would  have  immediately  stepped  in  and 
put  an  end  to  the  proceedings;  for,  hav- 
ing taken  her  niece  from  poverty  she 
would  never  under  any  consideration  have 
permitted  her  to  marry  herself  back  into 
it  again.  But  there  wasn't,  and  just  now 
it  was  the  crucial  time  with  Claude  Sifton 
— when  outside  impressions  were  not  the 
prescribed  diet  for  that  young  man's  heart 
if  he  were  going  to  offer  it  to  Blanche 
Campbell. 

So  freely  the  days  drifted  one  by  one. 
The  great  silvery,  purple  haze  of  the 
islands,  splashed  with  spray,  lifted  and 
grew,  wreathed  and  spun;  the  waves 
lapped  in  an  insistent,  low-tuned  melody 
on  the  shell-glinted  sands  and  farther 
reaches  of  the  rock-girt  shore;  and  the 
mellowed  sky  looked  glowingly  down  on  it 
all — smiling  as  only  a  sky  can  in  August 
when  the  earth  melts  into  it  and  clasps  it 
haze-like  with  the  breath  of  fruit  in  its 
kiss. 

And  through  it  all,  second-rate  society 
of  the  Point  lifted  up  its  arms  and 
yawned;  laughed  or  tittered  and  made 
love ;  waxed  into  gossip  and  engagements ; 
shook  hands  with  its  worst  enemies  and 
held  them  up  in  holy  or  unholy  depreca- 
tion behind  their  backs;  in  a  word,  be- 
haved as  second-rate  society  (and  first- 
rate,  too),  always  will  when  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  lounge  at  the  seaside  with  its 
hands  jingling  the  money  in  its  pockets 
and  the  devil  rampant  in  a  land  of  nature 
and  an  ocean  of  it,  too. 

And  through  it  all,  as  well,  the  child- 
sprite  Kitty  dragged  the  man-child  Kyle 
— or  rather  he  followed  of  his  own  accord 
so  closely  at  her  heels  that  he  must  surely 
have  tramped  on  her  skirts  had  they  been 
long  enough.  And  the  summer  grew 
around  them,  for  them,  and  of  them — 
to  the  fall ! 
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They,  too,  laughed  and  dreamed, 
made  mud-pies  in  the  sands  of  fate,  and 
bathed  their  souls  in  the  sparkling  waters 
of  a  unique  friendship.  They,  too,  gos- 
siped and  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  or 
unholy  deprecation;  did  everything,  in 
fact  that  the  second-rate  society  of  the 
Point  did  or  wouldn't  do — even  to  shak- 
ing hands  with  their  worst  enemies,  which 
were  themselves;  everything  except  make 
love  or  engagements. 

So  let  it  again  be  said  the  days  drifted 
— the  golden,  mellow  days;  and  on  one  of 
these  days  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  a  boat  drifted  with  it  and  the 
child-sprite,  and  the  man  were  in  it — 
drifting,  too ! 

Kitty  had  something  on  her  mind,  and 
was  wondering  how  to  say  it,  and  wonder- 
ing, also,  why  she  found  it  so  difficult.  As 
for  Kyle,  he  was  silently  considering  the 
matter  of  how  much  further  he  was  from 
the  solution  of  the  subtle,  wind-blown 
charm  of  her  personality;  today  (if  his 
senses  were  any  proper  guide — which  they 
were  not)  more  subtle,  wind-blown  and 
charming  than  ever.  It  was  on  this  au- 
thor's excuse  of  solving  things  he  had  of 
course  begun.  And  now,  whenever  self- 
consciousness  became  a  thing  too  much 
for  him  he  always  went  back  to  that  first 
excuse,  and  having  taken  it  off  the  shelf 
and  dusted  it  carefully,  held  it  convin- 
cingly up  to  his  view — never  forgetting, 
however,  to  put  it  back  on  the  shelf  again 
—and  drift ! 

This,  of  course,  because  no  man  can 
drift  and  carry  his  reason  with  him,  and 
because  no  reason  is  half  so  convincing  as 
Kittishness  itself. 

So,  when  Kitty  drew  herself  in  from 
gazing  into  the  opalescent  depth  of  the 
water,  and,  flinging  the  hair  out  of  her 
eyes,  turned  her  face  toward  him,  he  at 
once  quit  assuring  himself  that  it  was 
only  for  a  month  (when  he  would  be  again 
back  in  his  attic  in  New  York)  so  didn't 
matter,  and  looked  at  her  as  if  it  were 
only  for  a  moment  and  that  moment  an 
eternity  condensed. 

As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sometimes 
looking  that  way  at  other  things,  however, 
the  look  neither  said  too  much  to  himself 
nor  too  much  to  Kitty.  Indeed,  it  was  one 
of  the  things  she  most  liked  him  for — be- 
cause in  the  unexplored  depths  of  her 


youth  she  didn't  quite  understand  it; 
though  it  thrilled  her  vaguely  at  times — • 
almost  to  the  point  of  premonition.  It 
always  brought  that  naked,  inquiring, 
dreamy  gaze  to  her  own  eyes — there  now 
as  she  sat  regarding  him. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  affirmed,  with 
her  usual  unexpectedness,  "I  am  begin- 
ning to  like  you." 

The  man  who  had  already  written  vol- 
umes on  divers  things  and  was  ambitious 
about  plays  blushed  to  his  very  ears.  For 
an  instant  his  form  grew  tense,  then  re- 
laxed itself,  while  he  dabbled  an  oar  in  the 
water  and  returned  her  smile. 

"Thank  you.  I  began  quite  a  while 
ago  to  like  you." 

"I  am  so  glad."  It  was  a  genuine  out- 
burst apparently. 

He  sat  up  to  it  with  the  flash  of  some- 
thing again  in  his  eyes,  wondering  if  it 
were  too  genuine — but  this  time  to  startle 
her  to  a  vague  foreboding. 

"I  thought  Bobby,  you  know,  was  the 
only  one  who  did  that — liked  me,  I  mean," 
she  added  quickly,  almost  in  an  under- 
breath,  the  blood  for  an  instant  warming 
into  her  face. 

"Bobby?"  He  was  still  sitting  there, 
staring  at  her,  now  a  little  open-mouthed, 
a  sort  of  trouble  struggling  on  his  brow. 
Then  he  drew  back  easily  again,  dabbling 
the  oar  in  the  water. 

"Bobby  is  a  girl,  of  course,"  he  ex- 
plained audibly  to  himself. 

"Bobby  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she 
interposed,  a  little  nervous  and  not  a  lit- 
tle anxious,  as  she  leaned  toward  him,  a 
crimson  spot  in  either  cheek.  "Bobby  is 
a  young  man,  rich  and  nice-looking,  and 
we've  been  in  love  with  one  another  ever 
since  the  day  he  found  me  in  the  big  or- 
chard with  my  big  brother — because  his 
father's  four-in-hand  had  broken  down  on 
the  road." 

Then  something  timid  and  soft  leapt 
into  her  voice  as  she  went  on.  "I  should 
have  told  you  before,  I  guess — but  I  just 
didn't — because  men  are  so  funny — and 
I  don't  suppose  I  would  have  said  any- 
thing about  it  now  only — well,  Bobby's 
come !" 

Kyle  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"Yes,  he's  here,  or  will  be  to-morrow, 
I  mean.  I  don't  know  what  Aunty  will 
say  when  she  finds  out  that — that  we  are 
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in.  love  with  one  another.  But  of  course 
she'll  think  Bobby's  all  right." 

"Of  course.    He's  rich,  isn't  he?" 

But  she  missed  his  point  and  resounded 
the  phrase  eagerly  in  her  praise.  "Oh, 
yes,  very  rich.  That  is,  it's  left  to  him 
when  he  becomes  of  age,  and  he  will  be 
twenty-one  this  month." 

Then  with  a  queer,  sudden  shyness  at 
all  she  had  said,  she  paused,  her  hands 
pressed  together,  looking  at  him — while 
his  gaze  fastened  itself  inscrutably  out 
upon  the  pulsating  edge  of  the  ocean 
horizon. 

"Of  course,"  she  added,  after  a  while, 
"it  will  be  really  too  bad  that  we  won't  be 
able  to  see  so  much  of  each  other  now  that 
Bobby's  come — for  I  suppose  he'll  take 
up  most  of  my  time,  but 

"Not  at  all,"  put  in  Kyle,  turning  up- 
on her  almost  cheerfully.  "Shall  I  take 
you  home  now?" 

He  had  already  taken  up  the  oars,  and 
she -made  a  slight  assent  with  her  head. 
For  all  his  smile,  the  harsh,  dry  note  of 
his  voice  stirred  her  strangely — somehow 
rankled  with  even  stronger  note  of  pre- 
monition to  depths  still  in  many  ways 
unconscious;  depths  that  flashed  out  on 
her  at  times  in  a  way  to  surprise  even 
herself,  and  whose  delicate  suggestion  she 
always  carried;  but  which  nevertheless 
she  had  so  far  only  skimmed  with  the 
laughing  grace  of  her  youth — a  youth 
that  asked  first  as  all  youths  must  for  the 
rainbow  glamour  of  things — the  color  of 
substances  and  not  the  substances  them- 
selves. 

It  was  this  thing  so  monstrous,  so  piti- 
able in  its  conclusion  that  leapt  into 
Kyle's  eyes  when  they  had  separated  a 
few  minutes  later;  eyes  which  till  then 
had  so  carried  their  joy-tone  that  it  was 
the  girl  who  had  wondered  and  been 
silent. 

As  she  fled  down  the  path  away  from 
him — the  gossamer  path  of  her  young 
dream  it  seemed — he  saw  it  fade  and 
break  to  the  depth  and  realization  of 
years,  and  in  the  swift-running  currents 
of  the  tragedy  she  held  out  her  hands  in 
an  agony  of  helplessness.  To  him?  That 
didn't  matter,  he  told  himself;  it  was  be- 
cause she  held  them  out.  Then  he  turned 
away  with  a  wry  smile.  It  was  because, 
after  all,  that  he,  himself,  was  the  thing 


monstrous  and  pitiable.     He  had  not  yet 
seen  "Bobby." 


It  was  two  weeks  later.  Kyle  and  Bobby 
stood  face  to  face  at  last — staring  at  each 
other;  for  nothing  less  than  stare  it  was, 
even  in  the  most  euphemistic  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  Bobby,  with  his  new 
gold-chained  monocle  and  his  still  newer 
title  of  Mr.  Robert  Birks — lately  of  age 
and  heir  to  the  estates  of  his  father,  de- 
ceased— could  do  nothing  but  stare  if  he 
tried  ever  so  hard;  and  loosed  the  pane 
of  glass  in  his  eye  in  the  same  reckless 
manner  at  everything  from  a  common 
cur  on  the  street  to  a  high-toned  lady  in 
a  high-toned  drawing  room.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  Kyle  himself  had  been  waiting 
to  stare — waiting,  in  fact,  with  a  desire 
so  morbid,  so  intense,  that  it  had  been  his 
only  reason  for  staying  on  at  the  Point 
these  last  two  weeks.  He  wanted  to  meet 
the  man  she  called  Bobby,  to  look  into 
his  eyes  and  strike  the  real  estimate  of 
him.  If  it  were  a  good  estimate — and  he 
meant  to  be  fair  about  it — he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  away  making  the  best  attempt 
at  resignation  possible.  And  if  the  esti- 
mate were  not  good,  he  was  still  prepared 
to  go  away,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner—^with  something  of  a  grudge  perhaps 
against  the  fate  that  cast  pearls  before 
swine. 

He  might  have  met  him  before,  it  was 
true.  He  had  seen  him  at  a  distance,  and 
could  have  met  him  a  dozen  times,  per- 
haps, if  he  had  cared  to  meet  the  girl 
along  with  him.  But  such  a  meeting  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  aversion  for  him.  At 
the  thought  of  it  the  golden  August  days 
he  had  spent  with  her  seemed  to  crowd 
around  in  a  body  and  suffocate  him  with 
their  very  perfume.  So  he  shrank  from 
the  contact,  bitterly  passionate,  yet  clung 
as  intently  to  his  idea  of  meeting  the. man 
face  to  face  and  alone. 

And  now  the  moment  had  come — or 
rather  had  Bobby  of  his  own  accord — at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  to  Kyle's  own 
room — Bobby,  with  the  big  flashing  dia- 
mond in  his  meagre  shirt-front,  the  big, 
flashing  solitaire  on  his  little  left  hand, 
the  dapper  gold-headed  cane  in  his  right, 
the  slight  wiggle  in  his  neat,  boyish  body 
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when  he  walked,  and  the  smile  that 
showed  all  his  fine  white  teeth — and  was 
intended  to — and  never  came  off. 

Kyle  stood  staring  at  him — behind  the 
mask;  the  outward  Hush  of  youth  that  in 
its  way  was  rather  taking  and  wholly  gen- 
ial, stood  staring  and  reflecting. 

Continued  silence,  however,  was  not 
one  of  the  traits  of  Bobby's  character; 
moreover,  he  had  a  mission. 

"So  you  are  Kyle,"  he  said.  "Kitty's 
been  telling  me  about  you." 

For  the  instant,  Kyle  was  engaged  in 
the  mental  struggle  to  command  the  blood 
that  threatened  to  rush  to  his  face.  He 
was  frowning  unmistakably. 

"Kitty!"  he  emphasized. 

"Well,  Miss  Eogers,  of  course.  She's 
been  wondering  why  you've  been  keeping 
so  much  to  yourself  lately.  And  I've  been 
telling  her  that  you  literary  chaps  always 
have  something  or  other  on  your  mind  to 
cause  you  to  prefer  loneliness." 

"Yes,  that's  it,  of  course,"  endorsed 
Kyle,  somewhat  relieved.  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  thought  of  himself  and  of- 
fered his  visitor  a  chair. 

Bobby  seated  himself  in  a  manner  be- 
coming a  man  of  his  size  of  solitaire,  and 
spread  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

"I'm  not  one  of  these  rum,  jealous 
chaps,  you  know,"  he  explained,  philan- 
thropically.  "The  girl  I  go  with  is  as  free 
as  the  wind.  And  Kitty  is  certainly  a 
character  to  interest  one  in  the  literary 
business." 

Kyle  was  silent.  He  was  afraid  to 
speak  lest  the  other  would  look  up  and 
see  what  was  passing  in  his  face — the 
wrath  which,  if  he  had  given  it  vent, 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
take  this  unwittingly  impudent,  cocksure 
individual  by  the  neck  and  thrust  him  out 
the  open  window. 

Bobby  had  no  motive  to  look  up,  how- 
ever. He  was  sitting  there,  his  hands  still 
on  his  knees,  reflecting  on  the  enormity 
of  his  own  generosity  typified  in  a  certain 
red  globular  spot  in  the  carpet.  Then 
suddenly  he  flashed  a  hand  to  his  pocket, 
flashed  out  a  jeweled  watch,  flashed  it  in 
again  with  a  snap — and  did  look  up. 

"By  Jove !"  he  exclaimed  briskly,  rising 
to  his  feet,  "I  pretty  nearly  forgot  my- 
self. It's  time  I  should  be  off,  and  I 
haven't  yet  told  you  what  I  came  for.  The 


fact  is,  old  man."  (he  had  come  over  and 
laid  a  hand  familiarly  on  Kyle's  shoulder) 
"Kitty  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  Gretna 
Green  tonight.  Going  to  make  a  runaway 
match  down  to  Enderton  and  back.  Only 
twenty  odd  miles,  you  know — four  or  five 
hours  will  do  it,  I  guess — but  still,  novel, 
romantic,  exciting,  and  a  regular  Gretna 
Green — waking  the  preacher  out  of  bed, 
and  all  that.  The  old  woman,  you  know, 
favors  my  suit,  but  doesn't  want  us  to  get 
married  till  Kitty's  twenty — :three  years 
yet.  And  I  am  simply  taking  the  matter 
in  my  own  hands  and  have  persuaded 
Kitty  to  do  the  trick  right  off.  So  we 
are  away  to  Enderton  tonight  behind  the 
fastest  pair  of  greys  that  ever  tread  mud 
in  this  flat-footed,  high-shouldered  coun- 
try. If  Kitty  would  have  heard  to  the 
auto,  we'd  do  it  in  half  the  time;  but  she 
thinks  they're  spooky  at  night.  She's  in 
spirits,  though.  And  Lord,  why  shouldn't 
she  be!  Why,  we'll  send  the  Point  fairly 
reeling  with  gossip,  and  the  old  woman, 
once  she  hears  it's  done,  will  come  around 
like  a  hen  on  eggs.  She's  doing  a  shirt- 
waist social  or  something  with  the  set 
tonight,  and  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
it." 

He  paused  for  an  instant  looking  into 
the  other's  dumbfounded  face,  then 
hurried  on. 

"Now,  what  we  want  you  to  do,  old  man, 
is  to  jump  into  your  duds  and  come  along 
with  us.  There's  a  girl  friend  of  Kitty's 
waiting  down  the  road  a  piece,  and  you'll 
make  a  fourth.  You  see,  we  want  to  do 
the  thing  up  with  all  the  customary  form, 
even  if  we  are  making  a  stampede  of  it. ' 
And  Kitty  has  great  faith  in  you.  She's 
been  talking  of  you  all  along.  I  know  it's 
a  little  rotten  of  course  dropping  in  on 
you  so  the  last  minute,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  bothered  you  myself  at  all  if  the 
other  chap  I  expected  had  turned  up.  But 
he  didn't,  and  we  just  had  to  take  our 
chances  on  you  going  by.  Kitty  sent  me 
up  whether  or  no — said  you  wouldn't  go 
back  on  us  if  you  were  here — kind  of 
hankered  for  you,  indeed.  So  it's  up  to 
you  to  be  up  to  expectations,  old  man. 
She's  down  there  in  the  rig  waiting  for  us 
now." 

"What!" 

The  exclamation — so  sudden,  so  storm- 
laden — cut  the  other's  volubility  like  a 
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sword-edge,  so  that  he  stood  slightly  gap- 
ing and  aware  for  the  first  time  that  there 
was  something  unusual  in  his  compan- 
ion's face. 

For  half  an  instant  Kyle  stood  glaring 
at  him,  then  turned  with  quick  steps  and 
swept  apart  the  curtains  of  the  side  win- 
dow. Sure  enough,  the  outfit  was  stand- 
ing there,  opposite  the  ladies'  entrance,  a 
boy  on  the  box,  and  the  horses'  heads  set 
straight  on  the  road  to  Enderton.  The 
magnificent  moonlight  and  the  electric 
globe  overhead  made  it  all  plain.  Yes, 
and  she  was  there,  too,  her  back  toward 
him.  dressed  in  shimmering  white,  with 
some  dark,  fluffy  covering  about  her 
shoulders.  And  long  afterwards  did  he 
recall  the  pretty  nestling  look  of  her  as 
she  sat  there;  a  picture  that  even  im- 
printed itself  on  his  anger  —  at  that  mo- 
ment at  boiling  heat. 

He  turned  to  his  visitor  with  a  half- 
frantic  gesture  of  his  hand. 

"Yes,  she  is  there  waiting,"  he  hurled, 
"and  why  is  she  waiting.  Why  in  the 
devil's  name  have  you  kept  her  waiting, 
sir?" 

That  was  the  preposterous  thing  to  him 
—that  this  moon-faced  toy  of  a  fellow 
should  have  dared  to  sit  down,  rub  his 
hands,  and  explain  himself  at  such  length 
—  while  she  waited! 

Then  he  stood  hot-shod,  silent,  gradu- 
ally growing  calm,  and  becoming  slowly 
aware  that  his  own  conduct  might  be  ap- 
pearing a  little  preposterous,  too. 

Bobby,  in  the  meantime,  thought  he 
saw  light.  He  drew  up  his  cane,  twirling 
it  between  his  hands,  and  smiled  appeas- 


"Oh,  don't  mind  about  it,"  he  soothed. 
"It's  not  your  fault,  you  know;  I'll  take 
all  the  blame.  I'll  go  down  and  tell  her 
now  while  you  dress." 

Again  something  hot  flashed  into 
Kyle's  face,  but  went  out  as  quickly.  He 
controlled  himself  with  visible  effort,  and 
took  a  step  nearer  the  other,  put  a  finger 
on  his  arm,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
shrinking  let  it  fall. 

"I'm  not  going  to  dress,"  he  said  flatly, 
in  a  hushed,  dry  way;  "I  am  not  going." 

Then  as  the  blood  mounted  for  an  in- 
stant to  his  face  beneath  the  other's  glance 
—  "I  —  I  have  to  catch  that  twelve  train  to 
New  York  tonight." 


His  visitor  gasped  slightly,  putting  his 
cane  to  his  mouth.  "Oh,  well,  I  guess 
we'll  have  to  do  with  witnesses,  then,"  he 
said,  a  little  sourly. 

"And  now" — Kyle  had  gone  swiftly  to 
the  door  and  opened  it — "you  will  not 
keep  Miss  Rogers  waiting  any  longer. 
Tell  her  I  wish  her  every  happiness,  and 
that — that — I  am  sorry!" 

The  other  passed  slowly  out,  looking 
back  at  him,  and  he  closed  the  door  upon 
him  with  a  click. 

He  stood  there,  however,  for  seconds 
afterward,  listening  intently,  his  head 
crushed  between  his  hands,  his  senses  won- 
derfully acute.  He  heard  the  dull  thud 
of  the  fellow's  footsteps  down  the  stairs, 
fancied  he  even  distinguished  their  in- 
dividual ring  on  the  pavement  below, 
heard  him,  at  least,  speak  in  his  glib, 
gushing  voice  to  some  one  down  there — 
then  a  low-spoken  word  or  two  at  the  side 
floating  in  through  the  flowing  curtains, 
the  rattle  of  stirring  harness — and  in  a 
half  frenzy  he  flung  himself  to  the  win- 
dow and  stood  peering  out. 

She  had  just  turned  to  look  back  at 
something,  as  it  were,  her  white,  oval  face 
peculiarly  clear  in  the  soft,  moon-flecked 
night;  and  standing  there,  framed  in  the 
light  of  the  window,  she  caught  a  sight  of 
him.  So  for  a  long  moment  they  remained 
regarding  each  other,  her  eyes  so  near  in 
the  floating  indistinctness  that  they 
seemed  to  be  peering  into  his  soul — his 
face  expressing  everything,  hers  a  grow- 
ing wonder;  till  at  length  at  a  word  from 
her  companion  she  drew  about  again  and 
settled  the  wrap  on  her  shoulders,  her 
back  toward  him  and  her  face  toward  En- 
derton— while  the  team  spanked  gayly 
out  into  the  night. 

He  watched  it,  his  hands  clenched 
fiercely  together ;  then  with  a  mad  instinct 
made  a  race  for  the  telephone.  He  picked 
up  the  book  and  rummaged  the  leaves;  he 
traced  the  names  blindly  with  his  finger 
till  he  came  to  that  of  Mrs.  Campbell;  . 
then  he  snatched  up  the  receiver  and  stood 
waiting. 

Good  Heavens,  how  long  they  were !  His 
mind  teemed  rapidly  with  images  of  Mrs. 
Campbell  at  her  shirt-waist  social^,  as  the 
other  man  had  called  it ;  the  expression  of 
her  face  when  she  would  receive  his  mes- 
sage; the  immediate  means  she  would  set 
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in  motion   to   stop   this   ridiculous,     yet  contempt  wreathing  the  lips.     Then  sud- 

tragic,   affair.     For   stop   it     she   would,  denly  right  beside  it  the  number  he  had 

and  moreover,  the  fellow     would     never  lost  stood  pictured  in  his  mind.    He  read 

stand  another  chance  with    her — having  it  over     audibly — almost     unconsciously, 

once  over-ruled  her  authority.  Then  as  the  girl  at  the  other  end  repeated 

He  laughed  harshly,  then  became  sud-  it — "three — three — two" — turned    to     the 

denly  conscious  that  some  one  had  called  phone  with  a  sort  of  choking  sound. 

"Number!"  "No,  no,"  he  stammered;  "Two — one." 

What  devil's  joke  was  this?     He  had  It  was  the  number  of  a  night  expre&s- 

forgotten  it.     He  stood  fumbling  in  his  man  which  he  remembered. , 

mind,   his   hand   again   stretched   toward  A     gruff     voice     almost     immediately 

the  telephone  book;  then  paused,  staring,  sounded  in  his  ear.     He  answered  in  low 

It  was  at  that  white,  oval,  perfect  face  he  tense  tones. 

had  seen  turned  toward  him  with  its  look  "Three  trunks  from  the  Queen's  Hotel 

of   growing  wonder   the   moment  before,  for  the  twelve  train  tonight,  New  York 

But  now  there  was  a  smile  of  impossible  City,"  he  said.    "Fergus  Kyle,  Eoom  47." 
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She  is  yellow  and  blonde  and  bare, 

With  a  flame  in  her  eye-balls  lit, 

As  she  floats  where  the  star-men  sit — 
Pale  mask  with  a  light  behind ; 

And  she  gloats  as  she  holds  me  there 

In  the  strands  of  her  twisted  hair, 
Me — dazzled  and  mazed  and  blind! 
With  a  grin  on  her  faded  face, 

Like  a  bawd  of  the  skies  she  leers, 

And  gibbers  and  mouths  and  jeers 
At  me  as  I  writhe  in  vain, 

Till  I  tear  at  the  flimsy  lace. 

With  the  web  of  a  goblin  trace, 
She  tangles  about  my  brain. 
See  her  locks  on  the  wind  a-swirl, 

And  the  flash  of  a  gleaming  limb, 

As  she  lolls  on  the  mountain  rim 
Her  cheek  to  the  leaning  sky: 

And  the  star  men  around  her  whirl 

For  a  touch  of  the  white-faced  girl, 
Who  drifts  like  a  vapor  by. 
But  I  know  that  her  foils  are  set — 

I  can  see  by  the  grin  she  wears 

She  has  baited  her  golden  snares : 
"Deep,  deep,  of  my  opal  bowl 

Ye  shall  drink  and  forget — forget!" 

But  I  strain  at  the  strong  white  net 
She  meshes  about  my  soul ! 
It  was  night  by  the  op'ning  stars, 

As  he  lay  with  his  face  upturned, 

Where  the  eyes  of  her  blazed  and  burned; 
Now  she  passeth  exulting  slow — 

It  is  dawn  by  the  closing  stars — 

With  a  soul  in  her  strong  white  bars, 

And  a  mindless  hulk  below. 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  -EUCALYPTUS 

BY    C.    STOWELL    SMITH 

Forest  Service,  TL  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CCORDING  to  statis- 
tics collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,- 
the  amount  of  hard- 
wood cut  in  1906 
showed  a  decrease  of 
over  15  per  cent  from 
the  amount  cut  in 
1890.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
decrease  is,  that  during  the  same  period 
1899-1906,  the  cut  of  softwood  timber 
increased  over  15  per  cent  and  structural 
materials  generally  showed  a  substantial 
increase.  It  is  proved,  then,  that  hard- 
wood users  are  facing  a  condition  of  seri- 
ous shortage  in  supply. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  shortage  has 
been  a  more  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  qualities  of  those  hardwoods  which 
up  to  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  were 
not  found  in  the  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Examples  are  the  tupelo  and  birch. 
Both  of  these  woods  are  of  great  value  for 
furniture  and  other  high  grade  use,  and 
yet  were  practically  unused  for  such  pur- 
poses until  the  price  of  oak  rose  to  such 
a  point  that  the  discovery  .of  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  became  necessary.  In 
1899  the  cut  of  birch  in  the  United  States. 
was  132,601,000  feet,  while  in  1906  it 
rose  to  370,000,000  feet,  an  increase  of 
179.4  per  cent.  In  1906  the  reported 
cut  of  tupeJo  was  47,882,000  feet.  Fig- 
ures are  lacking  for  the  year  1899,  as  the 
cut  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  consid- 
ered worth  while  to  collect  the  statistics. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  demand  for 
hardwoods  will  never  lessen.  It  is  also ' 
fairly  certain  that  practically  all  of  the 
native  woods  which  might  prove  to  be 
worthy  substitutes  for  the  vanishing  oak 
and  other  well  known  and  widely  used 
hardwoods,  have  been  investigated  and, 
where  satisfactory,  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket. Tine  available  supply  of  all  such 


hardwoods  has  been  estimated  by  various 
authorities,  the  highest  estimate  made  be- 
ing 400  billion  feet.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  annual  consumption  is  not  less  than 
25  billion  feet.  Of  this  about  8  billion 
feet  represents  the  trees  actually  cut  into 
lumber,  and  the  rest  is  distributed  between 
railroad  ties,  poles,  piles,  posts,  fuel  and 
the  waste  occurring  in  lumbering  and 
manufacture.  At  this  rate,  about  16 
years  will  see  a  hardwood  famine  of  suffi- 
cient proportions  to  seriously  cripple  a 
large  number  of  important  American  in- 
dustries if  some  means  of  relief  are  not 
discovered. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  relief? 
First,  the  importation  of  hardwoods  from 
foreign  countries ;  second,  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  materials  such  as  iron  or 
steel  to  take  the  place  of  the  vanishing 
hardwoods;  and  third,  the  growing  of 
hardwoods  in. sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply the  ever-increasing  demand. 

The  foreign  countries  capable  of  fur- 
nishing hardwoods  which  might  be  satis- 
factorily employed  to  take  the  place  of 
our  own  woods,  in,  many  cases  consume  a 
large  share  of  their  output.  In  most  cases 
where  this  is  not  true  at  the  present  time 
it  will  be  true  in  the  near  future,  due  to 
internal  development  of  wood-using  in- 
dustries. Our  possessions,  as  well  as 
Mexico,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  coun- 
tries in  South  America,  will  be  able  to 
furnish  the  finer  cabinet  woods  for  some 
time,  but  the  supply  is  limited.  Further- 
more, the  available  foreign  woods  are 
largely  cabinet  woods,  and.  except  in  a 
few  cases,  do  not  offer  successful  substi- 
tutes for  the  cooperage,  vehicle,  agricul- 
tural implement,  and  other  wood-using 
industries  of  great  and  increasing  import- 
ance to  this  country. 

If  foreign  supplies  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  alterna- 


Cutting  a  stand  of  blue  gum.     Stumps  cut  low,  and  trees  piled  ready  for  cutting 
into  fuel  wood.     Trees  four  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  six  years  after  planting 


tive  of  using  other  material  than  wood  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  now  common- 
ly made  of  wood,  presents  itself.  Already 
considerable  time  and  money  has  been 
spent  in  developing  steel  implements,  fur- 
niture, cars  and  even  interior  finish;  and 
concrete  alone  and  in  combination  with 
steel  has  been  wisely  used  in  general  con- 
struction. Attempts  have  been  made  to 
employ  softwoods  to  take  the  place  of 
hardwoods,  but  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
strength,  elasticity  and  toughness,  such 
substitution  has  been  unsuccessful.  In 
spite  of  the  development  of  substitutes 
for  it,  however,  the  consumption  of  hard- 
woods has  steadily  increased,  and  new 
uses  have  been  found.  Probably  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  hardwoods  produced  in 
the  United  States  goes  into  furniture. 
Metal  furniture  will  never  be  acceptable, 
and  softwoods  will  not  give  the  necessary 
hardness  and  rigidity.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive the  condition  of  the  furniture  indus- 
try if  the  hardwood  supply  fails.  An- 
other important  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  cooperage.  What  will  become  of 
the  cooperage  industry  if  oak  disappears? 
Wagons,  carriages  and  automobiles  con- 


sume the  best  grades  of  hickory  and  oak. 
Vehicle  manufacturers  are  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  try  out  all  possible  woods, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  no  satisfactory 
substitutes  for  hickory,  hard  maple,  oak, 
ash  and  elm  have  been  found. 

The  need  for  hardwoods  is  apparent 
unless  some  pf  the  most  important  indus- 
tries are  to  be  seriously  crippled  or  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  depend  upon  a  for- 
eign supply.  We  cannot  count  upon  the 
development  of  satisfactory  substitutes 
for  all  purposes.  The  last  alternative, 
therefore,  is  to  conserve  the  present  sup- 
ply of  hardwood  by  wise  use  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  impending  hardwood  famine 
by  planting  species  which  will  make  tim- 
ber suitable  for  the  various  hardwood  us- 
ing industries.  At  the  present  time,  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  cut  down  the 
waste  which  occurs  in  logging  and  manu- 
facturing high-grade  hardwoods.  This  is 
especially  true  of  hickory  and  white  oak. 
But  such  economies  will  not  be  great 
enough  to  materially  affect  the  total  sup- 
ply. It  is  therefore  largely  a  question  of 
caring  for  the  present  young  hardwood 
growth  until  it  reaches  maturity,  and  of 
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planting  such  species  as  are  best  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  moisture  conditions.  It 
is  true  that  certain  hardwoods  will  grow 
m  certain  parts  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  to  good  advantage.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
for  instance,  is  rapid,  and  the  land  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  permanent 
forest  growth,  being  as  a  rule  unsuited 
for  agricultural  purposes.  One  of  the 
soundest  business  policies,  therefore, 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  an  opportunity  to  adopt  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  policy  of  placing  the  non- 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  under  conservative  forest  man- 
agement for  the  production  of  hardwoods. 
If  this  policy  is  adopted  at  once,  much 
good  will  be  accomplished,  but  on  account 
of  the  damaged  condition  of  the  present 
Appalachian  forest  it  will  take  many 
years  of  careful  and  systematic  protection 
and  management  to  bring  it  to  a  condi- 
tion of  maximum  yield  per  acre.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  seemingly  inevi- 
table hardwood  famine  looms  up  and 
something  must  be  done  to  meet  it. 

The  most  promising  solution  of  this 
difficulty  seems  to  be  the  growing  of  eu- 
calyptus in  those  sections  of  the  United 


States  which  are  adapted  to  its  growth. 
Such  territory  is  limited,  as  the  eucalyp- 
tus will  not  stand  extremes  of  cold  or 
heat.  Up  to  the  present  time  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia are  particularly  well  suited  to  the 
growing  of  these  interesting  trees.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  beJittle  question  but 
that  they  will  grow,  and  grow  success- 
fully, providing  the  different  factors  in- 
fluencing growth,  such  as  temperature, 
soil  and  moisture,  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  -selecting  the  species  to  be 
planted. 

What  are  the  qualities  which  recom- 
mend eucalyptus?  First,  it  is  probably 
the  most  rapidly  growing  hardwood  which 
has  ever  been  planted  in  this  country. 
This  is  taken  for  granted  and  conse- 
quently will  not  be  discussed.  Second, 
certain  species  appear  to  possess  certain 
physical  characteristics  which  give  prom- 
ise of  adapting  them  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cooperage,  vehicles,  tool  han- 
dles, plow  beams,  frame  work  for  agricul- 
tural implements,  insulator  pins,  furni- 
ture, interior  finish,  flooring  and  in  fact 
wherever  the  best  grades  of  hardwoods 
have  proven  successful.  In  addition  to 
these  high  grade  uses  may  be  mentioned 


Unthinned  sprout  stand  of  blue  gum  five  years  old.    Trees  four  to  fourteen  inches 

in  diameter  and  eighty  feet  high 


Blue  gum    logs,  showing  appearance  of  wood  when  split — interwoven  fibres. 


railroad  cross-ties,  piles,  poles,  posts, 
dimension  material,  cordwood  and  char- 
coal. The  first  mentioned  class  should, 
of  course,  be  made  up  of  the  straight, 
clear  timber,  and  the  second  of  knotty 
trees  or  trees  having  other  defects  which 
make  them  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of 
clear  lumber. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "Isn't  it 
true  that  most  of  the  species  of  eucalyp- 
tus planted  in  the  United  States  have 
been  successfully  utilized  in  their  native 
habitat?"  This  is  the  case,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  in  adopting  Australian 
or  Tasmanian  results  as  applying  to  the 
same  species  grown  in  this  country.  There 
are  two  main  causes  which  may  affect 
such  results.  First,  foreign  experience  in 
utilizing  these  species  has  been  confined 
largely  to  mature  timber;  and  second, 
conditions  of  soil,  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture are  not  identical  with  those  found  in 
this  country.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
the  groves  of  eucalyptus  which  are  being 
planted  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 


States  will  be  allowed  to  grow  for  one 
hundred  years  or  so,  until  they  have 
reached  a  rate  of  growth  and  physical 
condition  comparable  to  the  species  in 
their  native  home.  The  average  business 
man  is  anxious  to  get  his  returns  in  the 
shortest  possible  time;  consequently  the 
maximum  rotation  allowed  for  growing 
eucalyptus  will  be  not  more  than  30  or 
35  years,  and  very  few  groves  will  reach 
an  age  of  25  years.  These  facts  bring  out 
forcibly  the  need  for  a  comprehensive, 
detailed  study  of  the  physical  characteris- 
tics and  uses  of  our  rapid-grown  and 
young  timber.  The  results  obtained  in 
foreign  countries  are  highly  suggestive 
and  are  sufficient  warrant  for  the  extensive 
planting  which  is  being  done,  but  such  an 
important  industry  should  have  definite 
reliable,  first-hand  information  which 
can  be  directly  applied  to  our  conditions. 
It  is  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  this  in- 
formation that  the  Forest  Service  is  un- 
dertaking a  study  of  the  utilization  of  eu- 
calyptus actually  grown  in  California.  In 


Eucalyptus  sticks.    End  section,  showing   distortion  during  seasoning. 


co-operation  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, extensive  strength  tests  on  all  of 
the  most  important  species  are  being 
made.  In  co-operation  with  various  man- 
ufacturers and  users  of  hardwoods,  the 
most  available  species,  Eucalyptus  globu- 
lus,  is  being  made  up  into  staves,  vehicle 
parts,  tool  handles,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, cross-arms,  insulator  pins  and  fur- 
niture. In  co-operation  with  individuals 
and  independently,  an  exhaustive  study  of 
methods  of  seasoning  blue  gum  (Euca- 
lyptus globulus)  is  under  way. 

The  average  strength  values  which  have 
been  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  for 
green  Eucalyutus  globulus,  based  on  tests 


Species — 

Blue  gum — E.   globulus    

Lemon-scented   gum — B.    citriodora 

Sugar  gum— E.    corynacalyx    

Australian    box — E.    hetniphloia 


Yate — E.    cornuta     . .  .,11 

Leather  jacket — E.   puirctata    

Red  box — E.   polyanthema 

Plat- topped    yate — E.    occidentalis    

Bastard    box — E.    goniocalyx    

Red    gum— E.    rostrata    

Ironbark — E.     sideroxylon     

Gray  gum — E.    tereticornis    

Apple-scented   gum — E.   stuartiana    

Manna   gum — E.    viminalis    

Karri — E.     diversicolor     

Red   mahogany — E.    resinifera    


of  small,  clear  specimens,  approximately 
2x2x30  in.,  are :  Bending  modulus  of  rup- 
ture or  breaking  strength,  11,510  pounds 
per  square  inch  (139  tests)  ;  maximum 
crushing  strength  parallel  to  grain,  4810 
pounds  per  square  inch  (198  tests) ; 
crushing  strength  perpendicular  to  the 
grain,  1310  pounds  per  square  inch  (84 
tests)  ;  and  shearing  parallel  to  grain, 
1640  pounds  per  square  inch  (113  tests.) 

(As  the  study  is  not  yet  completed,  the 
results  must  not  be  considered  final.) 

Taking  the  common  blue  gum,  Euca- 
lyptus globulus,  in  a  green  condition,  as 
100,  the  ratios  of  the  strength  of  the 
others  to  it  are  as  follows: 


Bending 

Modulus  of 

Rupture 

100 

156 

143 

122 

126 

114 
98 

122 

105 

103 
99 
99 
96 
86 
90 
80 


Compression 

Compression 

Shear'g 

parallel 

perpen'lar 

parallel 

to  grain 

to  grain  at 

to  grain 

Maximum 

elastic  limit 

max'um 

100 

100 

JOO 

179 

187 

116 

150 

131 

130 

140 

113 

128 

125 

112 

125 

139 

iis 

123 

106 

io5 

113 

119 

109 

111 

124 

106 

106 

136 

100 

112 

101 

93 

100 

108 

90 

90 

89 

93 

101 

70 

89 

92 
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These  results  are  based  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  tests  and 
must,  be  considered  suggestive  rather 
than  conclusive.  A  few  tests  were  made 
on  air-dried  and  kiln-dried  material, 
with  the  following  result : 


Species — - 


Bending  modulus  of  rupture 

Per    cent    of    green 
Green      Air-dried    Kiln-dried 


Sugar     gum 100  116  146 

Blue    gurn 100  123  168 

Red     gum 100  105  122 

Red  mahogany.  .100  138  168 

Karri      100  128  168 

Manna     gum 100  110  134 


Eucalyptus  sticks,  seasoned  without  distortion  or  twisting 

The  following  table  forcibly  brings  out  the  relative  strength  of  small,  clear  speci- 
mens of  eucalyptus  and  hickory : 


Comparative    Strength    of    Green    Eucalyptus    and   Hickory. 

(All   tests   made   on   small   clear  specimens,   approximately  2x2x30  inches.) 

Modulus 

No.  of  of 

Species—                                                                                    tests  Rupture 

Sugar  gum    (E.   corynocalyx)    11  16480 

Blue  gum    (E.   globulus) 13&  11510 

Hickory   <;H.   alba) 157  10900 

Hickory  (H.  glabrat    223  11835 


Compression 

No.  of  parallel 

tests  to  grain 

30  7220 

198  4810 

163  •   4580 

235  4210 


Of  course  the  fact  that  a  timber  fulfills 
all  strength  requirements  for  the  most  ex- 
acting uses  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
it  is  adapted  to  such  uses.  For  certain 
purposes,  such  as  vehicle  manufacture, 
etc..  other  properties  besides  strength  are 
required.  The  question  of  flexibility  for 
instance  will  often  determine  the  use. 

In  addition  to  laboratory  tests,  the  best 
method  of  showing  the  value  of  certain 


woods  for  certain  purposes  is  to  have 
them  manufactured  into  various  articles 
and  to  put  those  articles  to  practical  use. 
This  is  being  done  in  the  case  of  euca- 
lyptus. Manufacturers  and  users  through- 
out California  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
this  work,  and  already  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  manufacture  various  articles 
from  blue  gum  as  follows : 
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Furniture  and  tool  handles:  Wilmer- 
ding  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Cooperage :  California  Barrel  Com- 
pany. 

Insulator  pins  and  cross-arms:  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Hay  forks:  Benicia  Iron  Works. 

Vehicles:  Waterhouse  and  Lester  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Axe  and  pick  handles:  Mount  Tamal- 
pais  Cemetery  Association. 

During  manufacture  the  workability  of 
the  wood  will  be  determined,  and  upon 
completion,  the  various  articles  will  be 
placed  in  actual  service  under  the  most 
severe  conditions,  and  the  results  com- 
pared with  other  well-known  species.  In 
addition  to  the  above  tests,  it  is  planned 
to  install  a  number  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  eucalyptus  as  cross-ties  in  a  test 
track  where  their  service  can  be  noted. 
This  will  give  not  only  the  relative  re- 
sistance under  mechanical  strains,  but  al- 
so the  relative  resistance  to  decay.  The 
durability  test  will  apply  to  posts,  poles, 
and  all  timbers  which  are  placed  in  con- 


tact with  the  soil.  A  number  of  pile  sec- 
tions of  different  species  of  eucalyptus 
will  be  placed  in  salt  water  and  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  marine  borers  at  different 
ports  along  the  California  coast.  Sections 
of  piles  cut  from  other  well-known  spe- 
cies will  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to 
the  eucalyptus  piles  and  the  relative  re- 
sistance ,  to  marine  borers  determined. 

After  its  suitability  for  the  various 
uses  is  demonstrated,  there  still  remains 
the  problem  of  getting  it  in  shape  to  be 
used;  that  is,  the  problem  of  seasoning. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  confronting  the  euca- 
lyptus growers  to-day.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  can  be  successfully  solved, 
and  long  before  the  groves  being  planted 
at  the  present  time  are  mature  and  ready 
for  market  the  best  method  of  handling 
will  be  known.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  seasoned  timber  is  much  more 
durable  than  green.  It  is  also  known  that 
as  the  amount  of  moisture  decreases, 
strength  increases.  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
sequent checking,  warping  and  shrinkage, 


Eucalyptus  blocks  after  testing,  showing    characteristic    failure    in    compression 

parallel  to  the  grain 


Blue  gum  beams  before  testing 

timber  must  be  seasoned.  For  certain 
purposes  an  air-seasoned  condition  is  suf- 
ficient. This  will  apply  to  cross-ties, 
poles,  piles  and  posts.  For  furniture,  ve- 
hicles and  all  material  where  even  slight 
checking  or  shrinkage  will  seriously  in- 
jure the  stock,  the  timber  must  be  dried 
in  a  kiln  until  it  reaches  a  very  low  moist- 
ure condition.  This  will  insure  a  stable 
condition  of  the  stock  after  it  is  worked 
into  final  form.  It  is  true  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  eucalyptus  has  been  suc- 
cessfully seasoned,  but  it  has  required  a 
very  long  time.  Moreover,  repeated  hand- 
ling of  the  lumber  during  the  process  has 
resulted  in  excessive  labor  charges  and  a 
large  amount  has  been  wasted  through 
checking. 

To  furnish  authoritative  information 
on  the  best  methods  for  handling  this 
timber,  therefore,  the  Forest  Service  has 
instituted  a  comprehensive  study  of  euca- 
lyptus trees  from  the  time  they  are  cut 
until  they  are  worked  up  into  the  finished 
product,  whether  it  be  poles,  tool  handles, 
or  furniture. 

The  experiments  under  way  include 
blue  gum  poles  and  logs.  A  number  of 
trees  of  pole  size  have  been  girdled  and 
allowed  to  die  standing  with  the  bark  on. 
A  similar  group  has  been  felled,  worked 
into  poles  and  skidded  high  enough  from 
the  ground  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of 
air  around  them.  Half  of  the  skidded 
poles  have  been  peeled,  and  the  other  half 
left  with  the  bark  on.  As  soon  as  cut,  the 
poles  were  weighed.  This  will  be  repeated 
at  thirty-day  intervals,  until  the  poles 
cease  to  lose  weight.  When  this  point  is 


Blue  gum   beams  after  testing,  showing 
characteristic  failures  in  bending. 

reached,  the  girdled  trees  will  be  felled, 
worked  into  poles  and  their  condition 
compared  to  that  of  the  skidded  poles. 
During  the  process  of  seasoning,  careful 
records  will  be  kept  of  shrinkage,  check- 
ing and  warping.  This  experiment  will 
be  repeated  at  stations  throughout  Cali- 
fornia and  on  groups  of  poles  cut  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year. 

Another  experiment  includes  logs  sea- 
soned in  water.  At  various  stations,  blue 
gum  logs  will  be  cut  at  different  seasons, 
weighed,  and  immediately  placed  in  fresh 
and  salt  water.  At  intervals  of  from 
three  to  twelve  months  a  number  of  them 
will  be  removed,  weighed  and  immediate- 
ly cut  into  lumber  or  allowed  to  air-sea- 
son on  skids.  If  cut  into  lumber  a  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  allowed  to  air  season  and 
a  portion  placed  in  a  dry  kiln. 

Another  group  of  fresh-cut  logs  will  be 
steamed  for  varying  periods,  cut  into  lum- 
ber, and  air  and  kiln  dried.  Still  another 
group  will  be  immediately  cut  into  lum- 
ber and  a  portion  piled  in  various  ways  to 
air  season,  while  a  portion  will  be  kiln 
dried. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  above  de- 
scribed experiments  will  undoubtedly  sug- 
gest further  work  along  similar  lines.  It 
may  require  a  year,  or  possibly  two  years, 
to  complete  the  project. 

To  sum  up,  the  need  for  hardwood  is 
well  established.  The  available  supply  of 
native  hardwoods  is  rapidly  being  ex- 
hausted. Eucalyptus,  from  tests  already 
conducted,  seems  to  be  a  worthy  substi- 
tute for  many  of  the  most  valuable  hard- 
woods. 


A  NEW  COUNTRY  FOR  AMERICANS 

THE    WEST    COAST    OF    MEXICO 
BY    JOHN    ALDBICH 


HEX  THAT  famous 
and  intrepid  explorer, 
Ponce  de  Leon,  sailel 
from  Spain  to  Flor- 
ida, he  was  seeking 
that  fountain  of 
youth,  for  which  all 
search  had  been  fu- 
tile. The  hunt  was  romantic,  suited  to 
the  Spanish  character  and  temperament, 
and  the  final  reward  the  usual  one  which 
befalls  quests  of  that  character.  Nowa- 
days, when  the  explorer  goes  out  to  seek 
he  looks  for  the  fountain  of  gold,  in  most 
cases  looking  for  it  in  the  rock,  but,  there 
being  no  miraculous  Moses  to  intervene 
and  smite  the  rock  so  that  the  living 
stream  of  gold  flows  forth,  his  reward 
usually  meets  with  failure.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  shown  farmers  and  cultivators 
what  water  will  do  for  dry  and  arid  lands, 
since  hydraulic  and  irrigation  engineers 


have  solved  many  puzzling  problems.  The 
land  upon  the  Xorth  American  continent, 
where  rainfall  is  abundant,  has  practically 
all  been  secured  and  occupied ;  there  is,  in- 
deed, another  fountain  to  be  developed; 
not  of  youth,  but  of  gold  and  prosperity, 
which,  when  once  found,  gushes  forth  its 
crystal  fluid,  and  through  the  magic  trans- 
muting powers  of  scientific  application, 
diligent  industry  and  faithful  effort, 
turns  the  living  waters  into  a  veritablo 
fountain  of  gold. 

The  question  now  is  not  of  the  land 
but  of  the  water.  Where  shall  we  find  the 
water?  Land  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  almost  any 
land,  handled  scientificalhr  with  proper 
application  of  water,  will  yield  more  or 
less  of  crops,  but  that  the  best  of  land, 
without  water,  is  useless.  The  so-called 
"dry-farming"  cannot  produce  any  results 
whatever  without  a  certain  amount  of 


The  work  of  previous  years  on  the  irrigation  ditches   is   of   the   most  permanent   character,    and 
the  above  is  an  example.     This  photograph  was   taken   on   the   Hacienda  de   Tres   Hermanos 


The  village  of  San  Lorenzo  has  very  good  streets.     The  main  thoroughfare 


water  and  with  a  fair  distribution 
given  throughout  the  year.  Water  has 
become  so  precious  in  Southern  California 
that  the  regular  stated  valuation  per 
miner's  inch  is  not  less  than  $1000  in 
gold. 

Any  territory  or  State  having  fine  level 
lands  subject  to  irrigation  can  practically 
assume  its  natural  values  as  -based  upon 
the  available  water  supply  by  estimating 
the  amount  of  water  obtainable  at  $1000 
per  miner's  inch.  Calculated  upon  this 
basis,  the  West  coast  of  Mexico  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  richest  regions  on  earth.  Be- 
ginning on  the  north  at  a  point  about  the 
Yaqui  river,  and  extending  south  to  a 
point  about  clue  west  of  the  city  of  Guada- 
lajara, in  the  State  of  Palisco  (say  at 
Banderas  Bay  in  the  same  State)  are  to  be 
found  millions  upon  millions  of  miner's 
inches  of  clear  crystal  mountain  water, 
finding  source  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Sierras  and  high  altitudes  of  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  ranges  to  the  east,  all 
of  which  can  be  made  available  for  irri- 
gating lands  of  first  productive  quality. 
Tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile, rich,  irrigable  and  productive  lands 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  entire  North 
American  continent  are  to  be  found  in 
this  stretch  of  land.  There  is  perhaps 


more  good  land  than  there  is  water  sup- 
ply to  cover  it,  but  if  one  estimates  the 
value  of  these  millions,  even  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  miner's  inches,  at  $1000  per  inch, 
as  it  will  eventually  come  to  be  valued, 
not  many  years  in  the  future,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  potential  riches  and  values 
of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  are  practically 
incalculable. 

The  territory  is  almost  virgin,  not 
one  per  cent  of  its  values  having  yet  been 
exploited,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  Harriman's  road  from  Guaymas  on 
the  north,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Gulf  of  California,  to  and  beyond  the 
City  of  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa's  great  seaport, 
there  was  little  or  no  development  or  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  or  horticultural 
lines.  Commencing  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  down 
the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  to  Guadalajara, 
on  July  1,  1908,  there  has  been  more  ad- 
vancement during  the  past  year  than  in 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  It  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  during  the  next  ten  years 
more  progress  will  be  made  than  in  the 
past  three  hundred  years.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why,  with  prices  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  on  only  fairly 
good  lands,  with  an  inconsiderable  supply 
of  water,  ranging  from  $100  to  $2,000 
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per  acre,  the  enterprising  American  hesi- 
tates for  one  moment- going  further  down 
the  coast  and  take  advantage  of  these  im- 
measurable and  immense  values.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  all  of  our  boasted  enter- 
prise and  Yankee  shrewdness  is  but  a 
myth?  Are  we  afraid  of  an  imaginary 
border  line?  A  practical  demonstration 
of  peace,  prosperity  and  development  has 
been  made  by  our  sister  Republic  of 
Mexico  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
under  the  wise  and  able  administration  of 
that  grandest  of  all  grand  old  men,  Presi- 
dent Porfirio  Diaz.  Are  our  farmers,  hor- 
ticulturists and  cultivators  generally  go- 
ing to  wait  until  the  entire  territory  is 
taken  up  and  occupied  by  capitalists  and 
land-grabbers  before  they  see  their  golden 
opportunity  ?  Let  us  hope  not.  The  man 
of  courage  and  foresight,  determination 
and  energy  who  packs  his  grip  and  takes 
a  month's  trip  down  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  along  the  Harriman  lines,  has  a 
revelation  awaiting  him.  Splendid  level 
coastal  plain  lands;  enormous  quantities 
of  pure  mountain  water ;  a  variety  of 
crops  of  which  we  can  hardly  estimate  the 
value ;  cheap  and  fairly  efficient  labor ;  the 
very  best  of  transportation  both  by  rail 
and  water;  high  and  constant  markets; 
a  delightful  climate;  excellent  health  con- 
ditions and  in  fact  everything  that  the 


pioneer  or  the  developer  needs,  are  right 
to  his  hand,  simply  awaiting  his  utiliza- 
tion. There  is  only  one  practical  way  to 
be  convinced,  and  that  is  to  go  there  and 
see  for  yourself. 

Let  us  take  a  swift  glance  at  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stands  today.  We  will  start 
down  the  line  from  the  seaport  of  Guay- 
mas,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Guaymas  is  a  thriv- 
ing city,  substantially  built,  prosperous 
and  growing  in  wealth  and  population. 
Situated  as  it  is  as  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  all  steamship  lines  operating  on 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  south  to  Cen- 
tral America,  it  does  a  large  shipping 
business  and  is  a  supply  and  manufac- 
turing center  for  the  entire  north  coast 
of  the  Gulf  littoral. 

From  Guaymas  we  ride  rapidly  over  a 
smooth  and  finely  constructed  road-bed 
(80  Ib.  steel  rails,  oak  ties  and  gravel 
ballasted)  south  and  east  to  the  Yaqui 
river.  In  a  few  hours  we  have  traveled 
the  seventy  miles  from  Guaymas  to  the 
station  of  Esperanza,  which  is  the  point 
on  the  Yaqui  river  where  the  American 
colonists  enter  that  new  and  promising 
land,  so  long  held  by  the  resolute  Yaqui 
Indians.  These  Indian  troubles  have  all 
now  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  the 
wonderful  riches  of  the  Yaqni  valley  are 


The  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Sinaloa  country,   and  in  fact  throughout  the 
coastal    region,    ranges   from   those   of    the    tropics  to  those  of  the  North  temperate  zones.  Plan- 
tation of  young  Zapote — melon   trees,   Sinaloa. 


The  Sinaloa  is  a  majestic  stream,   and   at   Bamoa  presents  a  beautiful   expanse  of  clear  water 


being  thrown  open  to  Americans.  Hun- 
dreds have  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  clearing  of  lands, 
planting  of  crops,  building  of  homes,  pre- 
paring for  irrigation,  and  other  necessary 
work  of  development,  is '  proceeding  rap- 
idly. Immense  capital  is  behind  the  pro- 
ject, fifteen  millions,  and  names  of  inter- 
national fame  are  associated  with  it,  such 
as  John  Hays  Hammond,  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  and  others  no  less  notable.  A 
large  canal  is  already  constructed,  many 
miles  of  laterals  built,  and  crops  now 
growing  and  producing  excellent  results. 
The  success  of  the  Yaqui  project  is  past 
any  question,  and  lands  there  now  sell 
readily  at  $25  per  acre,  with  water  rights. 
This  Yaqui  valley  will  be  a  large  Ameri- 
can colony  in  a  few  years.  It  was  never 
more  than  sparsely  occupied  by  either  In- 
dians or  Mexicans,  and  the  new  develop- 
ment will  bring  in  a  flood  of  American 
settlers  and  capital  which  will  thoroughly 
Americanize  the  entire  valley. 

The  soil  is  unusually  rich  and  fertile, 
the  water  supply  ample,  the  climate  most 
healthful,  and  better  conditions  for  the 
farmer  or  colonist  are  hard  to  find  on 
this  continent.  It  will  grow  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  well  as  grains,  and  eventually 
be  a  second  Imperial  Valley,  with  the  ad- 


vantages of  a  milder  and  more  equable 
climate,  and  14  inches  of  annual  rainfall, 
as  against  perhaps  a  third  of  that  amount 
in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  soil  is  fully 
as  rich  and  productive  as  the  Imperial 
country,  and  the  market  as  good,  at  even 
higher  prices. 

The  Yaqui  valley  soil  is  of  excellent 
quality,  works  well,  is  everlasting,  and  the 
land  lies  splendidly  for  irrigating. 

A  fair  tree  growth  exists,  and  firewood 
commands  good  prices.  Drinking  water 
is  palatable,  and  although  the  days  in 
summer  are  hot,  the  nights  are  fine  and 
cool  enough  for  sleeping  comfortably. 

Leaving  Esperanza,  we  ride  south  fifty 
miles  through  a  country  almost  identical 
with  the  Yaqui,  except  for  the  lack  f>f  a 
water  supply.  At  Navajoa,  we  see  the 
Mayo  river,  a  fine  stream  not  yet  utilized. 
Here  lies  Yaqui  country,  only  almost  un- 
developed. A  few  Mexican  companies  and 
"haciendados"  have  made  some  develop- 
ment here,  and  reaped  enormoAis  returns 
in  growing  garbanzos  (a  variety  of  chick 
pea  which  is  in  great  demand  for  export 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  highly  prized  as  a 
food.)  In  fact,  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
enormous  profits  in  raising  garbanzos  read 
like  fairy  tales.  Occasional  instances  are 
cited  where  the  vield  from  a  single  sack 
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of  garbanzos  planted  has  been  as  high  as 
375  sacks  selling  at  from  $5  to  $7.50  per 
sack  in  IT.  S.  currency,  or  a  gross  return 
of  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  average  rate 
of  yield  is  about  150  to  1,  and  that  the 
average  market  price  is  somewhere,  near 
$5  per  sack  in  gold. 

The  Mayo  is  a  very  beautiful  river,  its 
waters  clear  and  pure,  and  its  little  valley 
possesses  some  of  the  richest  lands  to^be 
found.  It  is  yet  awaiting  the  influx  *of 
energy  and  capital,  which  cannot  now  be 
long  delayed. 

From   Navajoa,   our   journey   takes   us 


tober  when,  at  San  Bias,  it  measured  21(50 
feet  in  width  and  averaged  34  feet  in 
depth,  its  current  perhaps  three  and  one- 
half  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  one  first  begins 
to  get  a  faint  idea  of  the  great  future 
awaiting  this  new  empire  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico.  Leave  the  train  at  the 
station  and  ascend  the  hill  nearby,  and 
Jet  us  take  our  first  look  at  northern  Sina- 
loa  and  see  for  ourselves  this  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  beautiful  Fuerte  valley. 
\Vc  ascend  by  a  rugged  and  thorny  path, 
and  find  ourselves  at  an  elevation  of  about 
500  feet,  which  gives  a  commanding  view 


Everywhere  one  meets  with   the  picturesque.    The  above  scene  represents  wash-day  in  the  Rio 

Praxtla 


almost  due  south  some  four  hours'  ride 
to  the  station  of  San  Bias  on  the  great 
Fuerte  river,  at  which  point  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  intersects  the  line  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Rail- 
road (Stilwell  Road.) 

This  is  the  first  real  view  of  Sinaloa's 
greatest  river,  with  its  sources  in  the 
Sierras  350  miles  east  at  altitudes  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  feet.  The  writer  has 
seen  the  Fuerte  River  in  the  month  of  Oc- 


of  the  country  for  fifty  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion. Turning  to  the  east,  we  see  a  series 
of  foothills,  covered  with  grass  and  brush 
gently  undulating  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  and  merging  mistily  into  moun- 
tain ranges  and  peaks.  Turning  slowly 
toward  the  north,  our  vision  sweeps  over 
ranges  of  distant  mountains,  down  over 
the  higher  foothills  to  the  undulating 
lower  foothills  through  which  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  winds  its  wav  to- 


Fermenting  the  crushed  mescal  roots  in   the  sun.     Picturesque  scene  at  Zaragosa 


Drying  fibre  on  the  wire  lines  in  the  sun.     This    is    the    cheapest    curing    process    possible,    re- 
quiring three  to  four  hours'  time  and  no  machinery  or  plant.     There  is  practically  no  cost  in  the 

curing  of  fibre 


Cattle  feeding  on  the  pulp  of  the  fibre  plant,  left  over  after  the  stripping  of  the  fibre  leaf.     On-? 
acre  of  fibre  plants  produces  15  tons  of  pulp,  a  fine   cattle   food,   every  year,   on   which   to   fatten 

cattle 


ward  San  Bias  from  Navajoa.  So  far  the 
scene  has  not  appealed  very  much  save  to 
the  esthetic  sense.  .  One  reali/<-s  that  out 
over  yonder  lie  fine  forests  of  pine  and 
oak  and  valuable  hardwoods;  mines  of 
copper,  silver  and  gold;  deposits  of  lime, 
magnesite  and  other  mineral  values,  and 
great  stretches  of  excellent  grazing  lands, 
with  occasional  valleys  of  good  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  also  good  fibre  lands,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  rouse  special  interest 
or  enthusiasm.  But  let  us  keep  on  look- 
ing, turning  constantly  to  our  left  and 


westward.  As  our  eye  turns  toward  the 
Gulf  of  California,  we .  see  the  glint  of 
the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Agiabampo,  sixty 
'miles  to  the  north,  and  the  eye  rests  mi 
level  coastal  plains  and  beautiful  field?. 
Nearer  by,  a  few  scattered  chains  of  hills 
meet  the  eye,  but  they  are  not  appreciable 
in  the  vast  extent  of  level  plain.  Turning 
almost  due  west,  we  follow  the  windings 
of  the  great  Fuerte  river  on  its  passage 
to  the  sea,  and  our  eye  is  caught  by  the 
beautiful  green  of  the  delta  lands  lying 
between  the  two  mouths  of  the  river. 


The  newly  cleared  land  at  Bajonea 


Loading  corn  in  sailing  vessels.     Toriqueyara, 

small   port   in   estuary  near   mouth   of   Fuerte 

River 


The  rivers,  even  in  the  dry  season,  have  plenty  of  water 


Cleared    land    for    the    large 

canal    at   the    mouth    of    the 

Fuerte,     near    Bajonea 


A  tributary  of  the  Fuerte  on 

estate    near    Bajonea,    Sina- 

loa 


Digging   the   main    canal    on 

estate    of    Bajonea,    delta    of 

the  Fuerte,  Sinaloa 


Primitive  in  many  directions,  yet  good  roads  abound.      This    photograph    shows    a    ranch    head- 
quarters  on   Tavay,   the   main   stage   road   junction 
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1.  The  Fuerte  river  crossing  south  of  Bajonea 

2.  The    Mecovite    river,    Sinaloa,    has    plenty    of 

water  the  year  around 

3.  The  Sinaloa  river  at  Bamoa 


Finally  we  turn  almost  due  southwest,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  we  get  the  full  view 
of  the  great  fan-like  expanse  of  beautiful 
coastal  plain  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Fuerte  river,  and  extending  50  or  60 
miles  south  to  the  Sinaloa  river.  We 
glance  down  at  the  lordly  Fuerte  river  at 
our  feet,  and  then  out  over  the  flat,  level 
plain  commencing  within  a  stone's  throw 
from  us,  and  paint  in  our  mind's  eye  the 
picture  of  the  day  when  this  magnificent 
river  shall  be  diverted  at  San  Bias  and 
flow  over  this  vast  expanse  of  rich  lands, 
a  million  or  more  acres  in  extent,  and 
bless  the  settlers  with  its  abundance.  Et 
seems  to  the  looker-on  as  though  this  had 
been  created  by  nature  to  order  for  man. 
The  soil,  water,  topography,  el i mate,  har- 
bor, the  two  trunk  railroad  lines,  nothing 
is  lacking.  It  needs  not  the  eye  of  pro- 
phecy to  foretell  the  future  of  this  won- 
derful valley  of  the  Fuerte.  Given  the  f.-u- 
tors  of  rich  soil  capable  of  growing  ahno-t. 
all  the  crops  of  the  temperate  and  semi- 
tropic  zones,  a  million  acres  of  level  la  mis 
that  look  almost  as  though  they  had  In 'en 
graded  by  hand  from  the  foothills  to  the 
sea,  a  large  and  inexhaustible  river  flow- 
ing into  this  plain  from  the  mountains 
ready  to  be  delivered  right  on  the  land,  a 
fine  deep  water  harbor,  two  main  lines  of 
railroads  connecting  directly  with  the 
United  States,  an  equable  climate,  sound 
conditions  of  Government  under  which 
to  live,  and  a  strong  and  ever-eager  mar- 
ket where  good  prices  prevail.  Two  and 
two  make  four  in  mathematics,  always  has 
and  always  will.  The  problem  here  i 
simple  of  solution.  Nothing  can  stay  de- 
velopment. It  is  inevitable.  The  only 
question  involved  is :  "Who  is  going  to  get 
the  immeasurable  increase  in  values,  i  In- 
added  wealth  water  will  bring?  Who  is 
going  to  reap  the  millions? 
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Morning,  Have  You  Used 

o?  x 

Pears'  Soap 

In  the  Summer  Time 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  going  from  honie, 
changed  conditions  are  temporarily  experienced, 
which  often  act  unpleasantly/ upon  the  skin. 

The  best  safeguard  against  such  skin  troubles 
is  the  frequent  use  of  PEARS'  SOAP,  which  pro- 
tects the  skin  by  its  soft,  pleasant,  emollient  action, 
and  at  the  same  time,  insures  the  fullest  beauty  of 
complexion  of  which  the  skin  is  capable. 

The  greatest  skin  specialists  and  the  most 
celebrated  beauties  of  the  last  100  years  have 
testified  that,  in  hygienic  and  beautifying  properties 

No  Soap  Has  Ever  Equalled  PEARS 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS   THE  BEST. 

"  All  rights  secured." 
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lot  Weather  Cleanliness 


Summer  Fabrics  Ruined  in 
the  old  Bar -Soap -Way  of 
Wa  s  h  i  n  g ,  and  Women 
Fagged  out  with  the  work 
—then  is  the  time  Converts 
by  the  Million  are  made  for 
PEARLINE  and  its  Meth- 
ods. Then  Necessity  prods 
Wits,  and  Women  desert  the 
old  Bar-Soap-Ruts,  AND 
THE  BRIGHT  ONES 
BECOME  PEARLINE 
USERS,  AND  ONCE 
A  PEARLINE  USER 

ALWAYS  A 
PEARLINE 
USER 


^^ 


THE  ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
INTHESERV- 
ICE  AND  DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY 
TO  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE  ENTIRE 
NAVY 


MAILED  TO 
ANY  A  D- 
DR.ESS  IN 
THE  UNITED 
STATES  OR 
TO  ANY  SHIP 
IN  THE  NAVY 
FOR  $1.50  PER 
YEAR 


An    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine    written    and    published    by    men    in    the    U.   S.    Navy 


Y 


IOU  are  interested  in  our  great  American  Navy;  alt  Loyal  Americans  are,  but  you  do  not  get  th 
inside  news—  the  real  facts   about   the   life   aboard  ship.      You  do  not  get  close 
the  men  with  their  joys  and   troubles.     You   may    know    the  movements  or  all 
Vessels  each  month.    You  may  know  what  their  crews  are  doing  —  what  they 
are  seeing.    You   may  follow   the  great  fleets  around  the  world.     You_  may 
read  Naval   news  written  by  Naval  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing. 
In  short,  you  may  be  on  the  inside  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  great 
battleships  and   the  men   who  run   them,   by   reading   the   navy   magazine, 
"Our    Navy."     Published    monthly    at    the    Naval    Training    Station,    San 
Francisco,  California. 

.  The  Advertising  Medium  that  reaches  the  Navy 

Sr3355555yS*^^ 
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ROAST 
MEATS 


Hot  or  cold,  Soups,  Steaks,   Chops,  Gravies,  Cheese  and  all 
kinds  of  Salads  are  given  a  rare  relish  by  the  judicious  use   of 

LEA  &  PERKINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  leading  chefs  and  cooks  throughout  the  world  know  the   value  of 
Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce  as  the  "final  touch"  to  many  a  dish. 

Of  Imitations.  JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York 


Eucalyptus 
A  one  year  old  tree 


Agents   Wanted 

Eucalyptus  land  sells.  It 
sells  fasl:  when  presented 
properly.  We  instruct  our 
agents  how  to  do  it.  We 
want  agents  and  organizers 
in  all  parts  ot  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  "Write 
today. 

E.  U.  Calyptus 

Care  Overland  Monthly, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  West  Coast  of  Mexico 


The  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

A  Country  Open  For  American  Occupation 

Five   million   acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth — with   the   best  climate   on 
earth.     New  railroads,  new  ports  and  a  small  army  of  new  people.     A 
great  coastal  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  watered  by  a 
dozen  rivers,  served  by  two  trunk  lines.     Land  at  California  prices 


of  forty  years  ago. 


SONORA 


Great  coastal  plain  from  Guaymas  to  Bsperanza.  Light  rain 
fall.      Irrigation    by    canal    and    river    inundation.      Crops: 
GARVANZO,   WHEAT,   CORN,   BEANS.     Coarse  farming 
in    large   areas   on    the   deltas   of   the   Yaqui    and   Mayo 
rivers — center  of  new  American  colonization.     Climate 
that  of  the   temperate   zone — 35   to   100   degrees.  Dry 
air  and  cool  nights.     No  insect  pests.     River-made 
alluvial  soil.   Annual   crops   Garvanzo   and  Wheat. 
Semi -annuals,   Corn,   Beans.   Vegetable  and  truck 
gardening  along  the  high-line  canals.  Garvanzo 
and    grains    irrigated    by    inundation    at    flood 
periods  of  rivers.   This  is  the  great  granary 
for  Mexico.   Wheat   to-day  worth    five  dol- 
lars per  100  pounds,   and   the   Yaqui  delta 
capable  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.     Pres- 
ent supply  coming  from  British  Colum- 
bia.  Send  for  list  of  Yaqui  and  Mayo 
river  lands. 


SINALOA 


Ample    rainfall,    sup- 
plem  ented     by    canal 
and       inundation      systems 
for    alfalfa,  sugar    cane    and 
garden   truck.   Watered  by  the 
great      Puerte      and     Sinaloa 
rivers.  All  the  semi-tropical  pro- 
ducts,   with    sugar     cane,      alfalfa 
and  corn  as  leaders.     Sugar  and  al- 
cohol  industries.     Fibre  growing  with 
cordage    and    hemp    factories.      Great 
areas    in    cultivation    with    many    towns 
and  pueblos  and  some  American  colonies 
Two    trunk    line    railways    and    the    great 
port    of    Topolobampo.      This    district    five 
hundred    miles    nearer      the      great     Middle 
West  markets  of  the  U.  S.  than  is  Southern 
California.  Climate  delightful,   tempered  in  the 
winter    by    the    Japanese    Current;    modi- 
fied   in    summer    by    the    trade    winds. 
The  great  garden   spot  of  the  West 
Coast. 


Our  BAJONEA  Colony 

in  the  center  of  the  best  of  Sinaloa,  near  to  railway  at  Los  Mochis,  and  the  port  of  Topol- 
bampo,  adjoining  great  German  colony,  surrounded  by  great  haciendas  of  sugar  cane,  corn. 
alfalfa,  with  three  large  sugar  factories  within  short  haul.  10,000  acres  subdivided  into  100 
acre  lots  and  selling  at  $12.50  per  acre.  All  level  and  all  good.  You  may  safely  make  your 
investments  here,  and  your  home  and  ranch  right  here.  We  own  this  property  and  can  make 
terms  to  suit  you.  Write  for  further  information. 

Pan-Pacific  Coa&  Company 

531  Byrne  Building,   Los  Angeles 
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Cost  of  Industrial  Insurance 
Further  Reduced  Voluntarily 


by 


The  Prudential 

Industrial  Policies  now  being  issued  have  increased 
Benefits  averaging  over    10   per   cent,    and   will 

Give  Many  Millions  of  Dollars 

of  Life  Insurance  More  Than  The  Old  Rates  Would  Have  Provided. 

Over  20  Million  Dollars 

Extra  Life  Insurance  has  also  been  added  voluntarily  to  Industrial  Policies  issued 
since  January  1  st,  1 907,  and  in  force  July  1  st,  1 909,  with  no  increase  in  premiums. 

This  is  the  Greatest   Benefit    to   Policyholders   Ever 

Granted  by  The  Prudential  giv- 
ing More  Life  Insurance  for 
the  Money  Than  Any  Similar 
Policy  Ever  Before  Issued. 


STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR  I 


You  want  the  Best  in  .Life  Insurance  at 
the  Lowest  Cost,  write  to  The  Prudential 
for  it.  State  age.  Address  Dept. 21 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  a*  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  .Jersey 
JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger 

An  Indispensable  Device  (or  the  Up-to-Date  Traveler  on  Land  or  Sea 


Have  you  been 
bothered  while 
journeying  on 
steamship  o  r 
Pullman  by  the 
fad:  that  you 
have  had  no 
place  in  which 
to  properly 
hang  your  gar- 
ments on  retir- 
ing? 


Have  you 
found  your 
clothing  on 
awakening  in 
the  morning  in 
complete  dis- 
order, and  full 
of  creases,  mis- 
shapen gener- 
ally, and  in  a 
very  untidy 
condition? 


If  you   have  traveled  to  any  degree  whatever,  we  know  the  answer.    YOU  HAVE ! 


This  unique  traveling  device  solves  the  problem.  It  brings  comfort  to  you, 
tidiness  to  your  clothes,  and  evenness  to  your  temper. 


Occupies  but  1-2x3  inches  in  your  valise  when  not  in  use. 
Occupies  but  1  inch  between  curtains  and  berth  when  in  position. 


50  CENTS  THE  PRICE,  POSTPAID 


The  Travelers'  Comfort   Garment    Hanger  Company 

Room  16,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Iix  ToucK  With 
His  World 


LONG 

,  DISTANCE  , 
TELEPHONE, 


The  railroad  president  to-day  spends 
the  greater  portion  of  the  summer  at  his 
country  home  renewing  his  energy.  He 
keeps  in  touch  with  his  railroad  system 
over  the  telephone. 

He  may  be  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
away  from  headquarters,  yet  his  office  and 
the  principal  business  centers  of  the  coun- 
try are  within  talking  distance. 

He  is  notified  immediately  when  any- 
thing important  occurs;  his  advice  and 
direction  are  asked  and  given  over  the 
telephone;  the  machinery  of  the  road  goes 
on. 

Each  day,  at  the  noon  hour  or  in  the 
early  morning  or  late  afternoon,  he  con- 
ducts his  business  over  the  long  distance 
line. 


He  is  in  touch  with  his  world. 

Through  the  day  he  has  been  renewing 
his  energy  —  sailing,  driving,  or  playing 
golf — making  himself  more  fit  for  the  busier 
season  and  able  at  all  times  to  handle  a 
larger  system  and  a  larger  volume  of  busi- 
ness than  the  railroad  president  of  two 
decades  ago. 

This  is  simply  an  illustration  which  ap- 
plies to  every  busy  man,  whether  he  be 
railroad  president,  merchant,  manufacturer 
or  professional  man. 

It  shows  the  importance  of  universal 
service,  which  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Associated  Bell  Companies — ofonesystem, 
extending  to  every  nooK  and  corner  of  the 
United  States,  keeping  all  localities  within 
speaking  distance  of  one  another. 


Long  Distance  Bell  Service  is  universal  in  two  ways — 
in  its  extension  to  all  localities  and  in  its  application 
to  all  human  activities.  Whatever  your  interests,  it 
will  advance  them  economically,  certainly,  constantly. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,     One  System,     Universal  Service 
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1910  Models 


Stevens-Duryea 


Model  Y,  Six  Cylinder,  Forty  H.  P. 


Over  four  years'   con- 
sistent six-cylinder 
successes 


Pacific    Motor  Car   Company 

376-380  Golden  Gate  Avenue  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Branch:  1308-10  Franklin  Street 


Manufactured  by  Stevens-Duryea  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

"Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.' 
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The  Chief  of  the  Tribe  of 
the  Ghourki 


Wants  to  send  you  that  peculiar  little  brown 
book  called  The  Ghourki  for  at  least  one 
year.  Twenty-five  cents  is  all  he  asks,  and 
If  you  don't  like  the  magazine,  you  won't  be 
out  much. 

The  Ghourki  is  published  twelve  times  a 
year  in  the  Chief's  own  print  shop,  and  it 
contains  the  sayings  of  the  Chief  and  some 
others. 

Moocha  Saba,  one  of  the  Chief's  satelites, 
says: 

"I'd  rather  go  to  church  than  to  go  to 
Hell,  but  I  don't  have  to  go  either  place." 

He  says  lots  more  things,  a  good  many  of 
which  are  printed  in  The  Ghourki.  Remem- 
ber, 25  cents  will  do  the  work.  It's  worth 
the  price  to  be  in  good  company. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  TRIBE 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


ALL  ABOUT 

WEST    MEXICO 

faqui  Valley,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Tepie..  Hundreds  of 
.housands  of  acres  of  finest  farming  and  fruit 
ands  being  thrown  open  to  settlers  along  the  line 
>f  Harriman's  new  railroad  into  West  Mexico. 
Subscribe  to  "Pan  Pacific  Coast  Pathfinder,"  25c. 
'or  6  months.  All  the  latest  news  from  this  New 
Country  for  Americans.  Full  details  of  Government 
ands  in  West  Mexico — prices,  locations,  how  to  de- 
lounce  and  obtain. 
31  BYRNE  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Star  Hair  Remedy 

estores  gray  and  faded  hair  to  natural  color,  stops  falling,  cures 
landruff.  promotes  the  growth.  At  your  druggists.  Try  it.  For 
larticulars,  THE  STAR  REMEDY  CO.,  760  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psycbology,  Primary 
Methods  and  Kindergarten. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

Dr.  campbeii      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Priii'-lpiil Dept.  88,  Springfield,  M«»«. 


The  San  Francisco    News   Letter 

s    the   oldest     and    most     Influential  weekly 
>rinted  in  California.  lOc  per  copy,  $4  per  year 


A   Skin    of    Beauty    Is   a    Joy    Forever. 
DR.  T.    FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes    Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  61 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  n  o 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mail. 

Gouraud's  Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York    City. 


3  GOLD  MEDALS 
LEWIS  a  CLARK 
EXPOSITION. 


The  Utmost  in 
6%  Bonds 


Irrigation  Bonds,  when  properly  issued,  form 
ideal  investments.  No  other  large  class  of 
bonds,  based  on  equal  security,  pays  six  per 
cent. 

Irrigation  Bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
loan  will  not  average  one-fourth  the  land's 
value. 

They  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  all  that  the  Irrigation  Company  owns. 
Some  are  municipal  obligations — in  each  case  a 
tax  lien  on  all  the  property  in  the  district. 

Where  else  can  one  find  such  ideal  security 
behind  bonds  that  net  six  per  cent? 

These  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long-time  investments.  And 
every  bond  paid  off  increases  the  securit5r  back 
of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  as  low 
as  $100,  so  they  appeal  to  both  small  investors 
and  large. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclamation 
Bonds.  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  we  have 
sold  seventy  such  issues.  Not  a  dollar  of  loss 
has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

We  have  written  a  book  based  on  all  this  ex- 
perience— the  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Every  investor,  small  or  large,  owes  to 
himself  its  perusal.  Every  one  in  these  days 
should  know  Irrigation  Bonds.  The  book  is 
free.  Please  send  this  coupon  to-day  for  it. 


(Established    1893.) 

Municipal   and    Corporation    Bonds. 

First    National    Bank    Building,    Chicago. 

50    Congress    Street,    Boston. 
First    National    Bank    Bldg..    San    Francisco. 

Gentlemen — Please    send    me    your    new    Bond 
Book,   "The  World's  Greatest  Industry." 


Name 


Town. 


State 
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HOTEL  RAFAEL 


J.  H.  HOLMES 

Of  the  famous  Hotel  Green, 

Pasadena,  Proprietor, 


Within  easy 
access  of 
San  Francisco 


A  HOTEL  for  Tourists,  Travelers 
and  those  desiring  homes  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings.  High  standard, 
splendid  service  and  exquisite  cui- 
sine, the  Hotel  Rafael  will  be 
managed  with  the  same  care  as  the 
Hotel  Green  and  under  Mr.  Holmes' 
management  the  Hotel  Green  is 
the  leading  khotel  in  the  Southland. 


SAN  RAFAEL,  California 


HOTEL    NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Streets,  San  Francisco 


A  comfortable,  high  order, 
uptown  hotel,  easy  of  access, 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  city,  six 
minutes  from  the  centre. 


Now  under  the  management  of  THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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HOTEL  ARGONAUT 


Hotel  Argonaut 


Everything  newly  furnished,  up-to-date  and  first-class. 
Suite  and  single  rooms  with  bath  and  telephone  in  every 
room.  4th  Street  near  Market,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H   O   T    L   L 
5T  FRANCI5 

.FAMES  WOODS. Manager- 


Facing"  a  tropical 
park, which, in  the 
civic  center  of 
6an  Fr  a  n  c  i  s  co,  has 
the  unusual  aspect 
of  an  old-world 
vsquare  or  v$pani<sh 
Plaza,  this  hostelry 
marks  the  farthest 
advance  of  science 
in  hotel  service. 
Rate>s  (European 
PI  a.n)  • 

Rooms    •      •  S  2,99 upward 

'     with  Lath  2.?9  upward 

Parlor,  bed  room  &.bath 

fromSlO??     upward 


Hotel  Cumberland 


NEW   YORK 


BROADWAY  AT  54TH  STREET 

Near  50th  Street 
Subway  and  53d 
St.  Elevated  and 
accessible  to  all 
surface  lines. 


Near  Theatres, 
Shops  and 
Central  Park 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly       First 
Class.       Rates 

Reasonable 

$2.50  with  bath, 

and  up 

All      Hardwood 

Floors  and  Oriental 

Rugs. 

Ten    minutes 
walk  to  20 
Theatres 


Excellent    Kestaur- 

a  n  t.        Prices 

Moderate 

Send  for 'Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
R.  J.  BINGHAM,  Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 
Only  New  York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout. 


Low  Rates 

to 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


FOR  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS 

FROM 

San  Francisco    $32. 5O                  Suisun          $32.5O  Santa  Rosa  $33.60 

Lathrop                    32.5O                  Davis               32.5O  Calistoga  33.95 

Stockton                   32.5O                  Sacramento  32.5O  Napa  32.75 

Tracy  32.5O 

Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May  25 
to  Sept.  3O,  and  cover  two  months'  trip 
going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route 

of  the 

Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming 
Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you  to  seledt  from 

Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc.,  or  address 

FLOOD    BUILDING     for     Information 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   Wnen    Writing    Advertisers. 


When  in  NEW  YORK  Stop  at  the  New  Fireproof 

NAVARRE 

Seventh    Ave.    and    38th    Street 
BUSINESS     MEN.         FAMILIES.        TOURISTS. 

Maximum   of   Luxury  at  Minimum   of   Cost. 


ACCESSIBLE— QUIET— ELEGANT.  Within 
Five  Minutes'  Walk  of  Theatres,  Shops  and 
Clubs.  300  feet  west  of  BROADWAY..  New 
Dutch  Grill  Rooms.  Largest  in  the  city.  Electric 
cars  pass  hotel  to  all  railroads.  EUROPEAN 
PLAN— $1.50  per  day,  without  bath;  $2.00  per 
day,  with  bath.  Suites,  $3.50  and  upwards. 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  Edgar  T.  Smith,  Geo. 
L.  Sanborn. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,   Field   and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  hy  over  500  Business  Colleges,  T.  M. 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
250  pige  Home  Study  catalog  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.   124,  Sprlngtleld,  Mass. 


Its   Care 
Diseases 
and  Treat- 
ment 


Hair 

By  C.   Henri    Leonard,  A.   M.,   M.   D. 

A  professor  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Octavo,  320  pages,  limp  sides,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Bound  in  neat  cloth,  gilt  side  title,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Has  over  100  engravings  and  gives  self-treatment 
for  the  diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 

260  prescriptions  in  English  given.  If  your  hair 
falling  out  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  how  to 
hasten  its  growth.  If  it  is  all  out,  and  hair  bulbs 
are  not  dead,  how  to  make  it  grow  again.  If  grow- 
ing in  unsightly  places,  how  to  remove  it.  It  tells 
you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black,  brown,  red 
or  of  a  blonde  color.  Circular  free.  Address  (Men- 
tion Overland  Monthly.) 

Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co. 

Detroit,   Mich. 


Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair?  Good.  But  if  it  is 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
what  then  ?  Here  are  the  ingredients  that  will  stop  the  fall- 
ing, destroy  the  dandruff,  and  give  new  life  to  the  hair. 
Ask  your  doctor  all  about  these  ingredients.  His  advice 
should  always  be  final.  Would  you  like  to  have  rich,  heavy, 
luxuriant  hair? B.  P.  HALL  t  co.,  Xa»hua.  N.  H. 


lyceri 
ulphur 


Sulp 


Capsicum 
Boro?lyuerin 


Rosemary  Leav 


DOES    NOT     COLOR    THE    MAIR 


CORRECT  THINKING 


THIS   BOOK    IS  A   HERALD    OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 

The    First    Gun     in    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class    Ideals    of    Education. 
By    PARKER    H.    SERCOMBE 
Editor    To-Morrow     Magazine 

"Expert  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses  per- 
mit their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 
of  applying  the  knowledge  they  have  but  do 
not  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
their  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
result  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
were  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 

"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ples employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
hybridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
its  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
cies." 

"Man  has  not  yet  started  to  live  a  mind- 
directed,  reasoned-out  life." 

Our    Entire   System   of    Education    is  Wrong. 
Dear  Mr.   Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
versal and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
"Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE    B.    WILLIAMS. 

25c.  the  copy.      Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

139    E.    56th    St.,    Chicago,    III. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


over  the 


SUNSET     ROUTE 


LOW  RATES 


for  round  trip  tickets 


IN  EFFECT  RATES 

New  York    -  .-    -  $108.50 

Washington       -    -  107.50 

Boston      ....  110.50 

Augusft  9  to  13  inc.                                               New  Orleans     -    -  67.50 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15  inc.                            Chicago    ....  72.50 


Many  more  rates  on  application. 

Choice    of     routes  —  Stopovers 

and  long  time  limits. 


Ask  about  our  personally  conducted  excursion 
parties  leaving  for  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


HIGH  CLASS  EQUIPMENT-OIL  BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES 
DINING-OBSERVATION— AND  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE 

Southern  Pacific 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writirj    A    vert;s?rs. 


Do  you  want  reliable  information  about  mines 
and  land? 

Do  you  want  your  investments  and  interests 
protected?  In  buying  or  selling  do  you  want 
to  deal  direct  with  principals?  If  so,  call  on, 
or  write  us.  Ours  is  a  reasonable  office  fee 
business.  No  commission.  No  over-loading 
with  price.  We  have  the  clients  and  they 
know  we  are  reliable. 

Western  Information  Bureau 


Chronicle    Building 


San    Francisco,   Cal. 


PARISIAN  POSTCARDS 

ILLUSTRATED  FRENCH  POSTCARDS  for 
LRTISTS  and  COLLECTORS.  Views  of  PARIS, 
'HOTOS  of  ARTISTS,  the  Theater,  the  stars  of 
tie  STAGE,  THE  PARISIAN  LIFE  &c.  Sample 
ssortment  and  1161  25c  stamps— colored  Photos 

1  note.  The  O.V.GASTON  CO.,  Box  3,  Bureau  14,  Paris,  France. 


English 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  uuder 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Agricultural,  Commercial. 
Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teachers'  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

250  page  catalog  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.   12,  Springfield,  M»»». 


STANLEY  HALL  (A  School  for  Girls.— Certi- 
ficate to  leading  women's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr — examinations. 
Owns  and  operates  the  leading  conservatory  of 
music  of  the  Northwest.  Olive  A.  Evers,  Prln. 

$300  MONTHLY.  Some  make  more.  One 
made  $21,500  in  3  years.  Another  $4,500  in  6 
months.  Permanent  business.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Small  investment  if  desired. 

OXYGENATOR    CO.,    Santa    Ana,    Cal. 

Campers  to  Yosemite  Valley 

can  be  supplied  with  tents,  complete  camping 
outfits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley  Store.  Parties  outfitted  for  High 
Sierra  trips.  Rates  reasonable. 

NELSON    L.   SALTER,    Proprietor. 


GHOIGE  READING  FREE 

YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  and  sent  to  10,000 
firms  all  over  the  world  so  they  can  send  you 
Free  Samples,  Catalogs,  Magazines,  Books,  Papers, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in  BIG  issue  and  get 
a  BIG  MAIL  FREE  and  3  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  our  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  with 
art  cover  in  colors,  all  for  2oc.  ALLEN,  The 
Mail  Man,  Box  159,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MAIL 

Would  you  like  to  receive  an  avalanche  of 
mail  matter,  such  as  Samples,  Magazines,  Cata- 
logs, Papers,  Post  Card  Exchangers,  etc.?  Then 
send  twenty-five  cents  for  one  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper  and  we  will  put  your  name  in 
our  column  for  three  months  FREE.  Get  your 
friends  to  subscribe  and  also  send  at  once  to  the 

PHILDIUS    POST    CARD    MONTHLY, 
388   Pleasant   Ave.  New   York. 


IIDSQN  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

'I  ILJ  **  household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on  the 
/'  Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
igo;  1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  736  Old  South 
uildlng,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
isco;  200  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


Means  Better  Preserving 


Small  mouth  jars,  of  poor  glass,  uneven 
thickness,  and  with  a  rough  edge  at  top,  mean 
loss  and  disappointment  at  preserving  time. 
A  jar  bearing  the  name  "Atlas"  insures 
success  in  preserving.  No  fruit  is  ever  lost 
through  fault  in  an 

ATLAS 

E-Z  Seal  Jar 

(Lightning  Trimmings; 

It  is  the  one  perfect  jar  made — is  extra  quality 
glass — even  thickness — strong  and  smooth  at 
top  (with  glass  cap) — and  seals  perfectly  with 
a  simple  pressure  of  the  hand.  The 

ATLAS  SPECIAL  MASON 

is  an  equally  good  jar  with  very  wide  mouth, 
but  closes  with  screw  cap. 

If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  these  jars,  send  us  $8, 
and  we  will  express  prepaid  thirty  (30)  quart  size  ATLAS 
E-Z  SEAL  JAKS  to  any  town  having  an  office  of  the  Adams 
or  United  States  Express  Co.,  within  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  or 
Michigan,  or  we  will  quote  delivery  prices  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  by  freight  or  express. 

A  Book  of  Preserving  Recipes 

Sent  free  to  every  woman  who  sends  us  the  name  of  her 
grocer,  stating  whether  or  not  he  sells  Atlas  jars. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO..  Wheeling.  W.Va. 
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The  Planter 

A  New  Novel 

By  Herman  Whitaker   Author  of  "The  settler* 


FORTUNES  in  rubber  plantations  that  grow  as  fast  as  the  tree8 
themselves— these  prospective  fortunes  and  the  stock  sold  to 
stay-at-homes  seem  a  personal  experience  as  told  in  THE 
PLANTER.  Here  is  a  novel  of  life  as  a  young  man  from  Maine 
finds  it  in  the  tropics.  Full  of  ambition  and  a  keen  zest  for  life 
he  begins  his  career  in  Mexico,  as  manager  of  a  plantation 
which,  in  reality,  is  a  trickster's  enterprise,  although  he  does  not 
know  it.  He  meets  and  loves  a  wonderful  Mexican  girl,  a  revela- 
tion after  the  giggles  and  smirks  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
The  romance  which  follows  is  full  of  peril  and  hardships,  of  love 
and  success.  This  novel  is  most  unusual  in  its  atmospheric 
charm,  while  its  pages  overflow  with  picturesque  life  and  people 
—a  brutal  planter,  his  flirtatious  daughter,  a  half-breed  beauty 
the  Yaqui  slaves,  etc. 


With  Frontispiece.    Post  8  vo,  Cloth  $1.50 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER-OVERLAND  MONTHLY  AND 


(Formerly   The    Little    (Jhroiiicle,    Chicago.) 

WEEKLY  —  EDUCATONAL  —  CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Subscription   Price — One  Year,   $1.50. 
For  the  Home — For  the  Parent  and  Child. 

For  the  School — For  the  Teacher  and  Pupil. 


Articles    Skilfully    Written       |J 
for   Educational    Use  Cost     n_T 
More  than  Clippings,   But-     Utl 


TO 


The  Weekly  "Story  of  Now"  connects  school  with   life  in  such  a  way  that  the   reader 

Thousands  of  School  and  Public  Libraphy  while  enjoying  a  well  written  news  article, 
becomes  a  student  of  history  and  geograries  keep  The  World's  Chronicle  on  file  and  in 
bound  volume  form.  This  shows  how  educators  value  it.  No  other  publication  has  re- 
ceived such  general  endorsement  from  educators  and  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  clubs  and  reading  circles. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Harvey  says:  "The  plan  of  your  paper  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  ought 
to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  right  kind  of  literature." 

J.  W.  Bashford  says:  "You  have  made  a  unique  venture  in  modern  journalism.  You 
present  the  best  resume  of  Current  Events  and  the  best  method  of  using  them  to 
teach  geography,  history,  language,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  American  Literature. 

Free  sample  copy  will   be  sent  on   application  to  this  office. 

THE  WORLD'S  CHRONICLE  $1.50  ,.,  ^    )  OUR  SPECIAL        Address  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  1.50  w-w;    \    OFFER  $2.00  773  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Every  Woman 

Is  Interested  and  should 
I  know  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  Whirlin^Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syring-p, 

Best Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  in- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  \ 
It.  If  he  cannot  supply 
the  MARVEL,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp  w 

for  illustrated  book— sealed.  It  S 
gives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 
H AKVEL  CO.,  44  Em»t  23d  St.,  NEW  TORK. ' 


SHORT  STORIES 

Or  for  newspapers.  Fine  income, 
Pleasant  occupation  for  you.  We 
instruct,  criticise  and  place  manuscripts. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet.  Tells  how. 


PRESS  SYNDICATE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ruby  FREE 


To  introduce  our  beautiful  genuine  Gems,  soli  direct 
from  mine  to  customer  at  1-2  to  1-4  jewelers'  prices, 
we  will  send  FREE  a  genuine  Navajo  Ruby,  uncut- 
and  our  beautiful  36  page  Art  Catalogue  showing 
i  actual  colors  and  sizes,  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.  Send 


>day 


Yancis  E.Lester  Co.,Dept.  DL4  Mesilla  Park.N.M. 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn  of  Photo-Engravers,  and.  Photographers' 
Assn.  of  111.  Terms  easy ;  living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  ATo  saloons  in  Effingham. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  j  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photoengraving,  |  President. 

dm   Wabash  Ave. ,  Effingham,  111. 


Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  5  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  F.  T.  Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  catalogue  on  application.  Office  and 
-actory,  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch. 
1022  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Get 
Our 
Free 
Booklet 

"A  Story  of 
Eucalyptus" 


It  is  filled  with 
facts  and  figures 
which  will  set  you 
thinking.  It  will 
tell  you  of  the  big 
profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  Euca- 
lyptus Culture- 
how  small  pay- 
ments monthly  will 
Insure  a  perpetual 
income.  It  will 
tell  you  of  18-year- 
old  giants  worth 
$150  each  in  lum- 
ber. 

No  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Euca- 
lyptus is  endorsed 
by  Government 

and  Forestry  Ex- 
perts, and  results 
accomplished  speak 
for  themselves. 

Write  to-day  for 
full  information. 

MURRIETA 

EUCA'.VPTUS 

COMPANY 

211     Mercantile 

Place, 
Los     Angeles,     Cal. 


UNHEARD  OF   OPPORTUNITIES 

Magazine  Selections 
for  the  Year  1909 
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Group 
Offerings 
Never 
Made 
Before 


In  announcing  the  following  selections  or  groups  of  magazines,  the 
Overland  Monthly  management  makes  offers  that  are  unprecedented. 
The  selections  or  groups  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
particular  wants  of  the  reading  public.  You  can  remit  by  express  or 
money  order  on  San  Francisco,  or  by  certified  check  or  draft  to  the 
Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco.  Order  by  selection  or  group  name. 
Give  your  name,  number  and  street,  town  or  city  and  State  Add  foreign 
or  Canada  postage  when  ordering  from  foreign  points. 


THE    MOTHER'S   SELECTION. 

The   Designer. 

Overland  Monthly. 

The    Etude. 

The  Children's  Magazine. 


$4.50 


$3-90 


THE     PASTOR'S    SELECTION. 
The    Independent    (weekly.) 

Lippincott's. 
Overland   Monthly. 


6.00 


4.90 


THE   WESTERN    SELECTION. 

Overland   Monthly. 
National  Home  Journal. 


2.00 


1.35 


THE   YOUNG    MECHANIC'S   SELECTION. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Popular   Mechanics. 
Success. 


3.50 


290 


THE    YOUNG   COUPLE'S   SELECTION. 

Paris  Modes. 

American    Magazine. 

McClure's    Magazine. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Storiettes. 

Designer. 

Good    Health. 


8.00 


6.50 


THE    READER'S  SELECTION. 

Review  of   Reviews. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Independent    (weekly.) 
Scribner's. 


9.50 


8.00 


7 
8 


THE    STATESMAN'S    SELECTION. 

Suburban    Life. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Scribner's   Magazine. 

Human    Life. 

Collier's'Weekly. 


14.20 


11.00 


THE    "ROUND   THE    HEARTH' 

SELECTION. 
Collier's  Weekly. 
Success. 

Overland  Monthly. 
Children's   Magazine. 


8.70 


6.90 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


THE    HIGH    SCHOOL   SELECTION. 
World's    Work. 
American    Printer. 
Popular    Mechanics. 
Overland   Monthly. 


7.50 


6.25 


10 


THE   MUSICIAN'S  SELECTION. 

The   Etude. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Good    Health. 

Hampton's    Broadway    Magazine. 


5.50 


4.50 


11 


THE    FAVORITE   SELECTION. 
Scribner's    Magazine. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Collier's  Weekly. 
Farm    Life. 


9.95 


8.00 


12 


THE    OUTDOOR    SELECTION. 

Overland   Monthly. 

American    Magazine. 

Storiettes. 

World  To-day. 

Vick's    Magazine. 

Farm    Life. 


6.75 


4.50 


13 


THE    COUNTRY    GENTLEMAN 

SELECTION. 
Country  Life  in  America. 
Farm    Life. 
Travel. 
Vick's. 
Success. 
Overland   Monthly. 


9.25 


7.80 


14 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S  SELECTION. 
Collier's  Weekly. 
Photo    Era. 
Photographic   Times. 
Overland   Monthly. 


9.70 


8.50 


15 


THE     FAMILY    SELECTION. 

Pearson's. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Collier's. 

Designer. 


8.70 


7.75 


16 


THE  FARMER'S  SELECTION. 

Overland   Monthly. 

Designer. 

Farm   Life. 

Good    Health. 

Hampton's  Broadway  Magazine. 


4.50 


3.50 


17 


THE   STUDENT'S  SELECTION. 

Storiettes. 

Overland   Monthly. 

McClure's. 

Success   Magazine. 


5.50 


4.50 


18 


THE    BEST  SELECTION. 
Overland   Monthly. 
Popular  Mechanics. 


2.50 


1.90 
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THE    EDITORIAL   SELECTION. 
S.   F.   News   Letter   (weekly.) 
Overland   Monthly. 


5.50 


5.00 


APPLY  TO 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


773  Market,  Street* 


Son  Francisco 


Hiease    Mention    overland    Montniy   wnen    writing    Advertisers. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered 
by  medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years 

AT     THE    FOLLOWING      KEELF  '       NSTITUTES: 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colorado. 
We&  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
211  N.  Capitol  St. 

Dwight,  111. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Plainfield,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

rortlmd.  Me. 
Wand  Rapids,  Mich. 
265  S.  College  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
812  N.  Broad  St. 

Pittsbwg,  Pa. 
4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
London,  England. 

Overland     Magazine 

Club  Offers  are  the  Best  for  1909 


A  SPECIAL   IS   MADE    FOR   THE   FINANCIER. 


Overland    Monthly. 

The  Banker  and  Investor  Magazine. 

Regular  price  for  the  two,  $2.50. 


$1.85 


United  States  Government 
Irrigated  Lands 

$60  per  acre.     Terms  One-fifth  Cash. 
Oranges  mature  at  Orland,   Glenn  County,  six 
weeks    earlier    than    Southern      California.      No 
bed-rock;    no    hard-pan;    no    alkali.      Write    for 
catalogue. 

ARMSTRONG,   QUATMAN    &   CO., 
227    Montgomery    St.,    San    Francisco,    California. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY,  corner  Market,  McAllister  and 
Jones  Sts.  (member  of  Associated  Savings 
Banks  of  San  Francisco),  San  Francisco,  June 
28,  1909.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Society,  held  this  day,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and  eight- 
tenths  (3  8-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1909, 
free  from  all  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
July  1,  1909;  dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added 
to  depositors'  accounts,  and  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  will  earn  dividend  from  July  1,  1909. 
Deposits  made  on  or  before  July  10,  1909,  will 
draw  interest  from  July  1,  1909. 

R.   M.   TOB1N,    Secretary. 


&OOOTOHO.OOOYEAR 

>>— \  IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


p  teach  yon  by  mail  every  branch  of  the  Peal  Fftntc  i 
okerage.   and    Insurance   Business,     and  appoint  you 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  rcalestateand  broker- 
Bee  company  in  America.    Representatives  are  making  $3. 
to  $10.000  a  year  without  any  investmentof  capital.  Escellen* 
opportunities  open  to  YOU.     By  our  system  you  can  befrin 
making  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  interfering  v 
present  occupation.  Our  co-operative  departmen  t  wil 
more  choice,  salable  property  to  handle  than  any  otlur  insti- 
tution in  the  world.      A  Thorouith  Commerrial  Law  Course 
,  FREE  to  Each  RepresenUtlYb.    Write  for  62-paire  hook.  free. 

I  THE  CROSS  COMPANY,     2910    Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


What  Will  You  Be  Worth  in 
Ten  Years? 

Eucalyptus  forestry  investment  solves  that 
problem  for  you  and  your  heirs  forever.  It  i: 
the  grandest  investment  because  it  is  a  per- 
petual producer.  At  one- tenth  the  proven  re- 
sults it  surpasses  anything  you  can  do  to  make 
clear  money. 

Government  bulletins  will  satisfy  you  about 
the  industry.  Write  us  for  copies.  Our  proven 
experience  and  sound  financial  responsibility 
are  your  guarantee  of  success.  You  can  invest 
in  a  plantation,  all  cash  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments. Our  booklet  explains.  Free. 

CALIFORNIA    HOME    EXTENSION    ASS'N, 
104-108  Chamber  of  Commerce   Building, 

Los   Angeles,   California. 


Refreshing 
Sleep 

Comes  After  a  Bath  with 

warm  water  and  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap.  It  allays  irritation 
and  leaves  the  skin  cool,  soothed 
and  refreshed.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists. Always  insist  on 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

Hill's  Hairand  Whisk«r  Dye,  Black  or  Brown,  SOc. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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MARBLE'S  GAME  GETTER  GUN 


Target   Rifle  or   Pistol — Big   Game  Gun — Shot  Gun 
MODEL  1908  has  .22  rifle  barrel  and  .44  smooth  barrel,  cylin- 
der bored.     Barrels  12  in.     Weight,  2^  pounds. 

Can  be  safely  used  with  smokeless  powder.  The  recoil  is 
slight.  Gun  is  ooened  quickly.  Either  barrel  is  used  with- 
out any  change  of  sight  or  adjustment.  Hammer  is  instantly 
set  for  either  barrel  or  at  SAFE.  Stock  locks  at  any  drop 
desired,  fs  easily  removed. 

An  average  of  70  No.  8  shot  and  125  No.  10  strike  a  12-inch 
square  at  50  feet.  Range  of  No.  8  shot  per  target,  60  to  80. 

Flying  or  running  game  can  be  bagged  as  easily  as  with 
any  gun  of  its  bore. 

A  .44  ball  penetrates  7  7-8  inches  of  pine  at  15  feet.  Will 
kill  a  deer  or  black  bear  at  40  to  50  yards.  Most  deer  are 
killed  within  50  yards. 

The  .22  barrel  shoots  as  strongly  and  accurately  as  any 
make  or  length  of  barrel  of  its  calibre. 

Shoots  .22  Short,  Long  &  L.  R.,  44-40  shot  and  44-40  round 
bullet. 


Double   Barrel — Single  Trigger 


The  right  gun  at  the  right  time. 


The   "only 
all  around  gun"  is 
fully  described  in  free 
Catalogue   of    Marble's   60 
"extra  quality"  Specialties  for  Sports- 
men.  Price  with  sights  and  holster  $18. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 
MARBLE   SAFETY   AXE   CO.,   221-249    Delta   Ave.,    GLADSTONE,    MICH.,U.   S.   A. 


FOR  SALE 

VINEYARD 

NEAR  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


$5500 


26  acres  consisting  of  16  acres  now 
planted  in  Hay,  1O  acres  in  vines.  7 
miles  from  San  Jose,  2  miles  from 
Campbell.  Surrounded  by  rich  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 


For  further  particulars  address  Owner,  Room  16,  773-  Market   Street, 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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Orange  Ice 

with 
NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 


Summer   afternoon   five   o'clocks   will 
be  crowned  with  ne'er-forgotten  charm 
if   the    beverages    and    ices    be 
accompanied  by 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

Perfect    auxiliaries    to    desserts     and 
dainties — fitting  accessories  to  family 
table    or    the    social    hour.      Serve 
NABISCO  with  cream  or  ices,  with 
fruits  or  frozen  puddings,  with  sweets 
or  any  beverage. 

In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


For  Eight  Years 


88  Note 


APOLLO 


PIANO 


has  been  singing  its  story 
to  an  appreciative  world. 


Now  comes  the 


SOLO-APOLLO 


The  concentrated  result  of  a  life  work  and  the  present   perfection  of  player  piano  making. 


THE  MELVILLE  CLARK  88-NOTE  SOLO  APOLLO 


is  the  first  player  piano  made  that  will  PLAY  AND  ACCENT  all  music  exactly   as  written, 
lishes  a  Standard  of  excellence  and  marks  an  epoch  in  player  history. 


It  estab- 


This  new  standard  in  player  piano  construction  has  what  no  other  player  piano  in  the  world  possesses — 
the  HUMAN  TOUCH  which  is  secured  only  by  a  DOWNWARD  STROKE  on  the  keys  in  front  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  same  touch  as  that  SECURED  IN  MANUAL  PLAYING— a  TRANSPOSING  MOUTHPIECE 
which  enables  the  operator  to  transpose  music  to  a  KEY  SUITING  ANY  VOICE  or  accompanying  in- 
strument—a spring  motor  automatically  controlling  the  tempo,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  expression.  It  also  AUTOMATICALLY  REWINDS  THE  MUSIC  ROLL  and 
saves  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 


The  Melville  Clark  piano  in  which  the  SOLO-APOLLO  player   mechanism  is  placed  is  one  of  the  finest 
pianos  in  the  country.     Only  square  hole  music,  the  best  made,  is  used  in  the  SOLO-APOLLO. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Demonstrations  daily  at  SOLO-APOLLO  salesrooms  in  all 

leading  cities.    When  sending  catalogue  we  will  give  you 

name  of  nearest  salesroom. 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,  512  Steinway  Bldg.,Chicago 


BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's    Best   Friend" 

and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort.  Mermen's  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 

fillable  boxes— the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mermen's  face 

on  top.  Sold  every  where  or  by  mail  25  cents— Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the   Gerhard   Mermen's   Chemical   Co.,  under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30,  1906.  Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Boraied)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder-R 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  I'.itmr,  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Menken'*  Bormti-d  Skin  Soap  Itmie  wrapper]          \        N     <-„„!.,,. 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  / 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental   Odor— Sold  only  at  Stores. 


A    Delicious    Drink 

Baker's  Cocoa 

made  by  a 
scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Co,  Ltd, 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


TOWER'S    PATENT    ROUND    END 


Physicians  and  dentists  re- 
commend toothpicks  as  pro* 
tection  against  dental  decay. 
Our  patent  aromatic  antiseptic 
picks  are  the  best  made.  They 
preserve  the  teeth,  sweeten 
the  breath  and  increase  the 
flow  of  saliva.  Flavors  are 
cinnamon,  sassafras  and  pep- 
pe  rmint.  Full  size  box  sent  for 
1 5c.  postage  and  coupon  below.  We  are  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  toothpicks  in  the  country. 

CUTTER  TOWLR  CO.,  'M£z~  Boston,  Mass. 

Correspondence    invited   with    dealers,    hotel    men, 

dentist*  and  physicians. 

We  want  dealers  and  agents  everywhere.   Agents 
are  making  from  $3  to  $10  a  day. • 


HOLDS 


THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS^ 

THE 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


CUTTER  TOWER  CO.,  184  Summer  St.'.  Boston.  Mass. 
)  Enclosed  find  I5c.  for  which  please  tend  me  one  tax  of 

300  Jlromotic  Jlnliieptic 'Coolhpicki. flavor. 

My  groeer'i  name  I* 

Mu  Jruggiit'i  name  Is _ 

Youn  ttvty  (Name) 

(AdJrc,,) 


SUPPORTER 


WORN  ALLOVERTHE  WORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children'  8  Size  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE    FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.  S.  A. 


ALL   GENUINE     HAVE 
THE  MOULDED   RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 
NAME      STAMPED 
ON    THE    LOOP. 


ni  A 


have  been  established  over  60  years.  By  our  system 

rif*       T\Q  vmonfo        £»\7<ar»u        fa  mil  v       r»f       mr^rltira  tt»        nirPllTYl- 


A  IN  1  A     L.  L  A  K  A 


A  U          V  U  L 


Over  1 

Monthly 


SEPTEMBER 


IN  THIS  NUMBER: 


The  Garden  Spot  of  California— Santa  Clara  County 


A  Symposium— Military  Heroes  and  Indian  Fighters 


Pastor  Russell  of  Brooklyn  Tabernacle 
The  Divine  Program 


Stirring  Western  Fiction 


THK 


0 
THKi 


AVFDI     AXTf\ 


Four  Times  Around  the  Earth 

Repair  Expense  $127.30  I 


Most  repair  bills  are  unnecessary.    We  proved 
that  fact  when  ten 


cars  ran  118,503  miles  (more  than  four  times  around 
the  earth)  on  repair  expenses  of  $127.30. 

These  figures  are  sworn  to  by  ten  individual  owners. 

One  car,  with  limousine  body,  ran  17,003  miles. 
Repair  expense— NOTHING.  Another,  11,000  miles. 
Repair  expense — 30  cents.  A  third,  10,595  miles. 
Repair  expense— NOTHING.  Total,  three  cars,  38,598 
miles,  on  repair  expenses  of  30  cents. 

All  these  cars  were  Winton  Sixes.  Pretty  sturdy 
cars,  eh  ? 

One  owner,  after  running  from  Cleveland  to  New 
England  and  back  (2038  miles)  said:  "It  was  like  a 
sealed  bonnet  run.  Never  touched  the  motor.  And 
we  didn't  find  a  hill  that  was  hard  for  us." 

So  it's  a  hill  climber,  too. 

While  you  are  buying  a  car,  why  not  get  the  one 
that  tops  it  over  all  the  rest  ? 

The  prime  secret  of  motor  car  supremacy  is  Contin- 
uous Power.  No  automobile  on  earth  can  have  Con- 
tinuous Power  unless  it  has  Six  Cylinders. 

The  Winton  Six  has  Six  Cylinders.  Therefore,  it's 
r'Vht  in  principle. 


And  because  it's  right  in  practice,  too,  it's  the 
quietest,  prettiest  running  car  of  them  all.  None  better 
on  hills.  None  more  flexible.  None  more  reliable. 

We  are  using  the  same,  identical  motor  for  1910  as 
in  1909 — couldn't  improve  it. 

The  1910  buyer  gets  four  forward  speeds,  a  larger 
clutch,  the  best  carburetor  we    have   ever   seen,   dual 
ignition,  a  superb,  roomy  body,  suspended  low  on  semi- 
elliptical  springs,  124-inch  wheel  base  (4  inches  increase),  ; 
and  an  inswept  frame,  allowing  short  turning  radius. 

Starts  from  the  seat  without  cranking — A  feature 
not  to  be  found  on  any  other  car  of  any  type.  A 
feature  worth  the  price  of  one's  self-respect. 

At  $3000  the  48  horse-power  Winton  Six  represents 
the  absolute  limit  of  motor  car  value. 

Let  us  send  you  the  details.  We  want  you  to  know 
about  "Sixes  vs.  Fours;"  you  don't  have  to  be  a  mech- 
anical expert  to  understand  the  facts.  And  by  all  means 
get  the  full  details  about  the  ten  Winton  Sixes  that  ran  ? 
more  than  four  times  around  the  earth  on  $127.30  re- 
pair expense. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  send  it  today. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

Winton  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated  by  the  Company) 
in  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Pitts- 
burg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

106  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  to 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Cut  Glass — most  cherished 
of  all  the  household  gods 


f  Whenever  gentleness  and 
culture  enters  the  home — cut 
?lass  enters  also. 
[  And  as  gentleness  seldom 
leparts  when  it  has  found  an 
ibode— so,  cut  [' glass,  in  that 
ibode,  remains  the 
•nosT;  cherished  of 
;he  household 


f  Its    mission    is 
mique. 

fit  satisfies    the   hunger  for 
Deauty;  and  it  fulfills  a  hun- 
Ired  homely  purposes. 
[  It  is   exquisitely    delicate— 
md  gtill  solidly  and  substan- 
tially practical, 
fits  presence  on  the   break- 
?ast  table  lightens  and  bright- 
ens the  first  meal  of  the  day. 
f  At  luncheon  and  at  dinner 
3ach  piece  renders  more  ap- 
petizing that  which  it  contains. 


If  It  is  the  gift  universal  and 
par  excellence. 
If  Released  from  its  tissue 
wrappings  it  sparkles  out  a 
greeting  to  the  recipient 
which  never  fails  to  win  a 
little  cry  of  delight. 
1f  For  the  birth- 
day, the  wedding, 
the  anniversary, 
for  Christmas,  the 
feast  of  feasts— 
what  could  diffuse  so  gra- 
cious and  so  joyful  a  spirit  as 
Libbey  Cut  Glass? 
1fFor,  of  course,  when  you 
think  of  cut  glass  you  impul- 
sively and  instinctively  say 
"Libbey's." 

If  Because  Libbey  Cut  Glass 
literally  is  "the  world's  best." 

1f  Doubtless  there  is  a  Libbey 
dealer  in  your  town. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(Member   of   the   Associated   Savings   Banks   of 

San  Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds   1,504,498.68 

Deposits,  June  30,  1909  36,793,234.04 

Total    assets    39,435,681.38 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin 
by  Express. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  7  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assist- 
ant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mul- 
ler;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhardt,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  street.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Clem- 
ent street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


GROUND  FLOOR 

INVESTMENTS 
IN  MINING 


"The  Coeur  d'Alenes"  have  produced  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years— and  made  a  score 
of  millionaires  out  of  daily  toilers. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  district,  we  can  put  you  in  right.  We 
know  the  prospect  of  success  in  almost  every 
developing  property.  Any  bank  in  this  city 
will  tell  you  about  our  ability  and  commercial 
integrity. 

Use  a  2-cent  stamp;  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  you  desire  to  invest,  and  we  will 
make  suggestions — cheerfully  and  honestly. 


The  Western  Investment  Co. 

WALLACE,   IDAHO. 
Otto  A.   Olsson,   Manager. 


New  Idea  in  Tents 

Lightest,    Mo^l    Practical,   Mo£l    Compact 
Snelter  Tent  Ever  Made 


It  Lays  Flat 

George  Shelter  Tent 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 

For  every  man  who  packs  a  tent.  Light  to  ca  r  ry 
easy  to  put  up,  perfedl  shelter,  t  No  pole  need- 
ed where  there  is  a  tree.  1  No  guy  ropes  to 
loosen  in  the  rain.  Up  in  one  minute  by  one 
man  power,  f  The  most  popular  tent  is  of  bal- 
loon silk,  water  and  mildew  proof.  "Weighs 
less  than  5  Ibs.  Rolls  up  in  package  12  inches 
by  5  inches,  f  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you 
write  for  free  booklet. 

GORDON    &    FERGUSON,   Saint  Paul,   U.  S.    A. 
Sole  Manufacturers 


NATOMA  CONSOLIDATED 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

WE  OFFER 

Six  per  cent  20  year  $1000  Bonds  with 
50%  stock  bonus  at  $900  Each 


This  Company  is  earning  three 
times  its  fixed  charges.  It  has 
the  best  management  of  any  Cor- 
poration in  this  State.  No  Bond 
with  better  security  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  market  today. 


OUR  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

E.  F.  WAYLAND  &  COMPANY 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Merced  Street  Scene 


IS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  YOSEMITE 
and  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


You  have  heard  of  the  Land  of  Promise  ?    Come  to  the  land  of  Fulfillment!  lrrlfr*tif\n  ic  tho 
Where    Nature    keeps    her    Promises    and     Every     Prospect     Pleases!  • 

Merced  County,  California,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer,  without  the  detracting  features  so  prevalent  in  a  tropical  land.  Its  cli- 
mate is  equable  and  unsurpassed.  Its  products  are  manifold,  and  nature  yields  her  wealth  to 
the  least  effort.  The  city  of  Merced  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  It  has  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  schools,  its  sanitation  is  perfect,  its  water  splendid,  and  it  has  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
merce. Financially,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  rich  State  of  California.  It  is  from 
here  that  the  Tosemite  Valley  Railroad  forms  the  open  sesame  to  the  Yosemite.  To  the  tourist 
and  traveler,  to  the  homeseeker  or  the  man  who  is  looking  for  business  opportunity,  Merced 
offers  unequaled  allurement. 

The  District  of  Atwater  adjoining  Merced  has  the  most  productive  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Every  fruit  and  vegetable  from  sweet  potatoes  to  oranges  grow  in  abundance. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  S.  Montgomery,  Secre- 
tary Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merced,  Cal.,  or  any  of  the  following: 


R.    Bancroft   &   Sons   Co.,    Merced. 

Casad  &  Gerard,  536  Canal   St.,   Merced. 

The  Commercial    Bank  of   Merced. 

S.  C.   Cornell. 

Co-operative   Land   and   Trust   Co.,    Merced. 

F.   F.   Daunt,   Merced. 

Frank  H.   Farrar,  Attorney,   Merced. 

Charley    Hlng,    Merced. 

Chas.    Heffernan,   Central    Hotel,    Merced. 

Klamath   Lumber  Co.,   Merced. 

Merced  Security  Savings  Bank,  Merced. 

W.   H.  Osborn  &  Co., 


Merced    Lumber  Company. 

Dr.    E.   S.   O'Brien,   Merced. 

Dr.    N.    S.    Peck,    Merced. 

J.   E.   Russell,  Merced. 

Dr.    W.    E.    Lllley,    Merced. 

O.   W.    Lehmer,  Traffic    Manager   Yosemite   Val- 
ley   Railroad. 

G.     E.     Nordgren,     Furniture    and     Undertaking, 
Merced. 

Commercial    Transfer   Co.,    Merced. 

J.   B.  Osborn,  Atwater,  Cal. 
Atwater,  Cal. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


St.  Matthews 
Military   School 


BURLINGAME,    CALIFORNIA. 
Founded    A.    D.f    1866. 


The  school  comprises  an  estate  of  eighty-five 
acres,  situated  in  the  foothills,  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  west  of  Burlingame.  Prepares  for  Uni- 
versity or  for  active  life.  Separate  school 
(Tyler  Hall)  for  very  young  boys.  U.  S.  Army 
officer  detailed  by  War  Department. 


Correspondence  is  invited,  and  those  interested 
are  urged  to  visit  the  school  at  any  time.  Long 
distance  telephone,  "San  Mateo  121."  For  cata- 
logue and  full  information  address 


REV.    WILLIAM    A.    BREWER,    RECTOR. 


Uomlin   Qnhnnl 

riamiin  oCnOOl 


A  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Opens   Monday,  August  9th. 

Accredited  by  the  California  universities  and 
by  Eastern  colleges.  Advanced  courses  of 
study  are  offered  to  high  school  graduates  and 
to  those  who  have  left  school,  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  also  special  courses 
and  those  leading  to  a  school  diploma. 

In  place  of  the  kindergarten  a  French 
school  has  been  opened,  where  the  French  lan- 
guage is  taught  by  means  of  charts,  pictures, 
games,  songs  and  stories. 

Classes  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  and 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  are  formed  and  facili- 
ties are  given  for  Horseback  Riding,  Lawn  Ten- 
nis, Basket  Ball,  etc.  For  particulars,  address 

MISS   HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Ave.,  San   Francisco. 


A    BUSY   SCHOOL    INSPIRES. 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should  attend  our 
school.  It  is  a  busy  school.  It  is  located  in  the 
very  center  of  the  great  busy  new  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  teachers  are  active,  young  business 
men  and  women.  Our  students  are  trained  to  be 
active  and  alert,  as  well  as  accurate  and  thor- 
ough. 

We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progressive 
business  men,  and  place  our  graduates  with  the 
best  firms.  Write  for  particulars. 


SAN     FRANCISCO     BUSINESS     COLLEGE, 
Market  and  Eddy  Sts. 


Yosemite  Valley 


Open 
All 
Year 

Visitors 
may  view  its 
grandeurs 

Winter 
Summer 


First-class  hotel  service  at  El  Portal  and  In 
Yosemite.  Roads  and  trails  open  to  points  of 
Interest.  Only  a  few  hours'  ride  from  LOB  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco.  Daily  train  service 
to  I  1  Portal,  at  the  park  line;  thence  three 
hours  by  stage  coach,  taking  in  many  points 
of  interest  on  the  way,  Including  General  View, 
21  Capitan,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  etc.  For  tickets 
and  connections,  or  stop-over  privileges  at 
Merced,  see  agent  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

O.  W.  LEHMER,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Merced,  Cal. 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading,  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of.  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 

88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone   Kearny   392. 


Wireless    Telegraphy 

Now  is  the  time  to  engage  in  the  study  of  this  new 
science,  i.ooo  operators  wanted  to  fill  positions  created  by 
U.  S.  Government  action.  Salary  of  trained  opetators 
ranges  from  $15  to  $40  per  week. 

The  Wireless  Institute  of  California 

Is  the  best  equipped  wi  eless  school  in  the  world  for 
teaching  this  science.  We  are  located  so  that  our  high 
power  station  is  in  daily  conversations  with  all  stations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  R.  R.  Commercial  school  of  Telegraphy 
owned  and  operated  in  connection  with  us.  We  can  qualify 
you  for  a  position  anywhere.  Young  men  and  women  write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

WIRELESS  INSTITUTE  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Van  Ness  Ave.  cor.  Golden  Gate,  S.  F.  Cal. 
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AMERICA'S    GREATEST    HEALTH    AND 
PLEASURE    RESORT 

Positive  cure  for  rheumatism  and  stomach 
trouble.  Table  first  class.  The  roads  have 
been  put  in  excellent  shape  for  staging  and 
autos.  Rates,  $12  to  $14  per  week.  Baths  free 
to  guests.  For  further  particulars  address  R. 
H.  CURRY,  Proprietor,  The  Geysers,  California. 

Notice — All  guests  remaining  two  weeks  and 
under  four  will  be  refunded  their  fare  one  way, 
and  guests  remaining  four  weeks  and  longer 
will  be  refunded  round  trip  fare  from  San 
Francisco. 


Lake  County 


Take  a  trip  to  Lake  County  by  Spiers'  livery 
Calistoga  stage  line,  over  the  best  mountain 
road  in  California.  Grand  scenery,  easy  car- 
riages, careful  drivers.  Round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Harbin  Springs,  Anderson  and 
Mira  Vista  Springs,  $7.  To  Adams,  Bonanza, 
Slegler's,  Hoberg's,  Howard,  Astorg,  and  Glen- 
brook,  $9.  Stages  leave  Calistoga  11.30  a.  m., 
Sundays  excepted.  Half  hour  for  lunch  at 
Calistoga.  Fifty  pounds  baggage  allowed. 
Tickets  on  sale  at  Southern  Pacific  office. 


Santa  Cruz 


Welcomes  automobilists  and  excursionists 
and  those  seeking  recreation  for  their  summer 
vacations.  Band  concerts,  dancing,  bathing  and 
boating  every  afternoon  and  evening. 

Grand  opening  of  the  Casino  Saturday  night, 
June  5th. 


Campers    to   Yosemite  Valley 

•can  be  supplied  with  tents,  complete  camping 
outfits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  Store.  Parties  outfitted  for 
High  Sierra  trips.  Rates  reasonable.  Nelson 
L.  Salter,  Proprietor. 


Tallac 

and 

Brockway 


June    Fishing   Always    Best. 
Remarkably  Warm  June  Weather. 

The  resorts  that  have  made  Lake  Tahoe  fam- 
ous for  its  fishing  and  scenery. 

Brockway  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  al- 
ways famous  for  its  fishing,  and  having  the  only 
hot  springs,  which  are  a  wonder  in  themselves 
and  the  curative  properties  of  the  waters. 

Tallac,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  is 
noted  for  its  natural  advantages  and  location. 

Surrounded  by  innumerable  small  lakes  and 
streams  stocked  with  several  varieties  of  trout 
make  it  the  delight  of  the  rod  fishermen.  All 
within  easy  walking,  riding  or  driving  distance. 

Hotel  and  cottages  steam  heated  and  electric 
lights;  boats,  launches  and  livery  under  hotel 
management.  Our  specialty — Finest  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter. 

Information  Peck-Judah  Company,  789  Mar- 
ket, Southern  Pacific  Information  Bureau,  Law- 
rence &  Comstock,  Tallac  and  Brockway. 


Mark  West  Warm  Springs 

SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Only  3%  hours  from  San  Francisco  and  but 
7  miles'  staging.  Meet  trains  of  N.  W.  Pacific 
at  Fulton  both  morning  and  evening.  Round 
trip  only  $3.75.  Now  owned  and  conducted  by 
J.  F.  Mulgrew,  for  the  past  13  years  at  Skaggs 
Springs,  who  refers,  with  confidence,  to  any  one 
of  his  guests  of  the  past.  Nine  mineral  springs, 
superb  boating  and  swimming;  famous  wild 
grape  vine  a-rbors— one  50  by  170  feet,  covering 
hotel  veranda  and  driveway.  "The  prettiest 
place  in  California"  is  the  verdict  of  thousands. 
Can  now  accommodate  200.  Fine  table.  My  own 
dairy  and  garden.  All  amusements.  Fine  trout 
streams.  Rates,  $2  a  day,  or  $12  a  week.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  MULGREW,  Fulton,  Cal. 


Castle  Crags  Farm 

Shasta   County,   California. 

A  LOG  CABIN  COLONY.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Crags  and  adjacent  to  Mount  Shasta.  Whole- 
some home  cooking,  hot  and  cold  water,  shower 
baths  in  every  cabin.  New  assembly  hall.  Fine 
fishing  and  hunting.  Under  the  management 
of  MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS,  formerly  of  Hotel 
CerlL  San  Francisco. 

For  rates  and  reservations,  address  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris at  Hotel  Victoria,  San  Francisco. 


Point  Arena  Hot  Springs 

Hot  sulphur  baths;  swimming,  bowling,  cro- 
quet, billiards,  fine  fishing  on  the  Garcia  river, 
which  flows  past  the  hotel.  Good  deer  hunting; 
large  hall  provided  with  Angelus  and  piano  for 
dancing  and  other  amusements.  Rates  $10  per 
week.  Round  trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco, 
$10. 

McCALLUM  BROS.,  Managers,  Point  Arena, 
Mendocino  County,  California. 
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Beautiful 

Paraiso  Hot  Springs 

The  Mecca  for  Automobili&s 


New  Auto  Boulevard  from  Sole- 
dad  to  the  Springs.  Roads  In 
first-class  condition  from  Oak- 
land to  Paraiso.  Special  Rates; 
care  and  attention  paid  to  mo- 
tor parties.  New  Garage.  Sup- 
plies, gasoline,  oils  and  repairs 
at  city  prices. 


Most  wonderful  natural  hot 
mineral  waters  and  baths  on  the 
coast.  The  only  HOT  SODA 
baths  In  California  positively 
guaranteed  to  cure  rheumatism, 
gout,  malaria,  liver,  kidney  and 
stomach  troubles. 


Mineral  waters  awarded  first 
prize  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Climate  unexcelled.  Rates  $12.00 
to  $16.00,  baths  Included. 


Trains  leave  3d  and  Townsend 
at  8  a.  m.  connecting  with  AU- 
TOMOBILE at  Soledad,  arriv- 
ing at  Springs  for  lunch.  ' 

Booklets  at  Peck's,  789  Market  St.;  Bryan's,  2004  Sutler  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  H.H.  McGowan.Paraiso.Monterey  Co.  Gal, 


RENAULT 


THE  CAR"  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


1909  PRICES 

50-60  H.P.  6-Cylinder  Chassis $7500 

35-45  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $6000 

20-30  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $5000 

14-20  H.P.  4-Cyllnder  Chassis $4000 

12-16  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3250 

10-14  H.P.  4-Cyllnder  Chassis $3000 

9-12  H.P.  2-Cylinder  Chassis $2000 

8-10  H.P.  Voiturette,   completely 
equipped    $1750 

The  most  complete  line  ever  handled  by  any 
manufacturer.  All  chassis  specially  built  for 
American  roads. 


RENAULT   FRERES 
SELLING   BRANCH  Inc. 

316-322  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Market  7038 


Will  wave  or  curl  your  hair  beautifully  in  10 
minutes,  while  you  are  dressing  or  traveling. 
Anywhere  at  any  time,  without  trouble  or 
bother. 

THINK  OF   IT! 

Made  of  specially  prepared  French   Horn. 

Small  enough  to  carry  in  your  purse. 

We  are  now  making  a  Magnetic  Steel  Curler 
under  our  own  special  process.  The  only  Mag- 
netic Steel  Curler  made.  Finest,  lightest  Steel 
Curler  known.  Made  in  the  same  shape,  with 
the  patent  locking  device,  as  the  Magic  Curler. 
Try  them. 

If  your  dealer  or  hair-dresser  does  not  sell 
Magic  Curlers,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
together  with  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  full  set  of  Curlers  and  a  beautiful  silver- 
plated  sugar  shell  spoon,  Free  of  Charge. 
Sample  Set  of  2  Curlers,  10  cents. 

Magic  Curler  Co. 


130  S.   11th   St. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


(Room  40.) 


Morgan  &  Wright 

Tires  are  Good 

Tires 


Good  for  the  motorist 
who  finds  it  necessary 
to  cut  down  his  car 
maintenance  expense. 


WEINSTOCK  NICHOLS  CO. 
569  Golden  Gate  Ave., 

San  Francisco 
Phone  Market  6000 
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SCENE  IN  A  RAISIN   PACKING  HOUSB. 

FRESNO 

The     Geographical      Center     of     California, 
Offers  Golden  Opportunities  for  Homeseekers 


Everything    grows;    irrigation    (crop    insurance),  costs  only  62%  cents  per  acre. 
$31,000,000.— Produced  in  Fresno  last  year.   That  means  over  $600  per  capita;  INVESTIGATE. 
Unparalleled  chances  for  men  of  large  and  small  means. 
Women    and   girls   earn    large   wages. 

Pleasant  employment  during  the  raisin  and  fruit  packing  season. 

For   full    information    and    literature    address  FRESNO   CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE,   or  any 
of  the  following  firms: 


Jonsen    &    Henderson,    Real    Estate,   31-32 

Flske   Building. 

Fresno  Realty  Syndicate,  Forsythe  Bldg. 
Shepherd   &  Teague   (Real   Estate). 
Pierce  &.  Anderson   (Real  Estate),  1152  J  St. 

Fresno. 
Pearson's  Realty  Exchange,  1944  Tulare  St., 

Fresno. 
Laguna  Lands,  Ltd.,  Laton,  Cal. 


Fresno  Consolidated   Canals,    Fresno,   Cal. 

Frank  H.  Short,  Attorney- at -Law. 

Fresno  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  Inc.,  ^ 

vey   &    Carver,    Mgrs.  1036  J  Street,   FresncT 
Kittrell  &  Willes,   Real   Estate. 
S.   C.    Lenhart,   1144  J   St.,   Fresno. 
San   Joaquin  Abstract  Company,   1156  J   St. 
Fresno    County   Abstract    Company,    1459    K    St., 

Fresno. 


WHEN  YOU 

„  ^APPROACH  A  '"  „ 

*     MAN  UPON  WHOM      - 

YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  AN 

IMPRESSION  YOU  DON  YOUR 

GLAD   RAGS 


WHEN  YOU  WISH  A  GOOD 
RECEPTION    FOR  YOUR 
PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AS 

PARTICULAR   ABOUT   ITS 

RAIMENT 


THIS  MEANS  GOOD  DESIGNS, 
GOOD  CUTS, GOOD  PRINTING, 
ON  GOOD  PAPER  WITH 
GOOD  INK  AND  ALL  IN          ( 
GOOD  TASTE 


ENGRAYIM6PRINTIM 
COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

CLARK 

ENORAVINOtPRINTINOCO. 

'•'  I"!  '•• 

DESIGNS  f  PRINTS 

CUTS 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 

k  MILWAUKEE  \ 


ANDSHAPELY 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London. 
27,  Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5,  Rue  de  la  Palx; 
Australia,  R.  Towns  &  Co.  Sydney:  India,  B. 
K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug 
Co.;  Japan,  Maruya,  Ltd..  Tokio;  Russia,  Fer- 
rein,  Moscow;  So.  Africa,  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.,  Potter  D.  e,  &  Chem.  Corp., 
Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  ^  /e..  Boston. 

Post-free,  Cutlcura  Book  on  Care  ot  the  Skin. 
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Surprise  Sudion  Sweeper 

PATENTED  FEB.  4,  1908 

Price  $12.50.    Operated  by  Hand 


Large  sale  Ea£l.  No  exertion.  No  fatigue. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  child.  Is  portable.  Weighs 
only  5  pounds.  Does  the  work  of  Eledtric 
Sweeper  at  no  co£l  for  operation.  By  express 
prepaid.  Ju£l  introduced  We£t. 


Agents  wanted  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia,    Montana,      Idaho,      Utah,      Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,    Wyoming. 
Send  for  Advertising    Matter. 


Pacific  Utilities  Company 

Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco 


Controlling  Exclusive  Rights  for  Above  Mentioned 
States  and  Territories. 


Branch  Office,  542  So.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
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WING  PIANOS 


Ask  a  Hearing 

and  -  -  -  Nothing  More  ! 

YOURSELF  AND  YOUR   FRIENDS 
THE   JUDGE   AND  JURY 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  MUSICAL,  the  Wing  Piano  will  be  sent 

to  you  on  trial  without  the  payment  of  even  one  dollar.  We  deliber- 
tely  claim  that  the  21  largest  styles  of  Wing  Pianos  have  the  most 
lajestic  tone  under  heavy  playing  and  the  sweetest  tone  under  light  play- 
ig  of  any  upright  pianos  whatever,  irrespective  of  the  price  or  maker. 

We  would  not  (and  could  not  if  we  would)  thus  address  millions  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
eaders  in  the  U.  S.,  spend  thousands  in  magazines  publishing  such  a  challenge,  and  more  thousands  in  R.  R. 
eights,  if  we  were  wrong  in  our  statements  or  over-conceited  about  the  tone  quality  of  the  Wing  Piano. 

For  we  are  neither  young  nor  trifling.  We  have  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  piano  business,  and 
uring  all  of  forty  years  have  been  scientifically  studying  tone  and  durability  in  preference  to  dollar  making. 
""his  is  the  reason  why  the  Wing  Pianos  ring  with  music. 

The  forty  years'  business  experience  has  also  taught  us  to  weigh  our  WORDS  carefully  whether  printed 
r  spoken.     Our  WORD,   black  on  white  and  over  our  name  (which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this  notice), 
that  the  Wing  Piano  is  the  sweetest  of  all  in  tone. 

Our  commercial  standing  and  references  will  guarantee  you  that  our  WORD  is  good  and  contract  gilt-edged. 
he  publishers  of  any  prominent  magazine  will  also  tell  you  this.  Read  this  ^xact  copy  of  one  of  our  trial  blanks: 


TRIAL    BLANK 


WING  &  SON.  New  York.  Wood Style 

Gentlemen—You  may  ship  me  on  trial  one  Wing  Piano  of  the  above  style  with  stool  and  scarf, 

to  this  address:  Town State with  freight  from  New  York  prepaid  in  advance,  and 

send  me  an  order  to  get  it  from  the  railroad  depot,  ON  TRIAL  ONLY.  THERE  IS  NO  AGREE- 
MENT BY  ME  TO  PURCHASE  THIS  PIANO,  but  I  will  allow  it  to  remain  in  my  home  on  trial  for 
twenty  days,  and  if  it  proves  satisfactory  and  I  conclude  to  purchase  it,  I  will  make  an  agree- 
ment with  you  to  pay  you  $ in  the  following  way: The  piano  to  become 

my  property  upon  completion  of  full  payment  as  above. 

If,  however,  the  piano  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  I  will  return  it  to  the  railroad  depot. 
I  am  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  keep  this  piano.  In  all  respects  the  conditions  are  to  be  the 
same  as  if  I  were  examining  it  in  your  wareroom.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  to  be 
AT  NO  EXPENSE  WHATEVER  FOR  FREIGHTS  COMING  OR  GOING. 

Yours  respectfully 


Their  profits  would  double  the  price  of  the 
?ING  PIANO.  Buy  without  the  dealers'  profits! 

You  Save  From  $75  to  $2OO 

rhen  you  buy  a  WING  PIANO;  for  you  buy  direct-- 
ibsolutely.  You  pay  the  cost  of  building  it  with 
>nly  one  moderate  profit  added. 

With  railroads  everywhere,  and  business  of  all 
cinds  done  by  mail,  the  piano  dealer  or  agent  is 
low  unnecessary.  As  the  cheap  kinds  cost  less  than 
lalf,  the  dealers  ''talk  up11  and  push  the  cheap 
3ianos--but  often  call  them  high  grade. 

You  Need  these  Books— They  are  FREE 

We  send  two  good  books,  ''The  Book  of  Complete 
[nformation  About  Pianos '  '  is  a  Complete  Reference 
Book  on  the  Piano.  Technical  Descriptions  — Illus- 
trates how  all  pianos  are  made— With  large  litho- 
jraphed  pictures  of  1908  models  of  WING  PIANOS-- 
Hfference  between  excellent  materials  and  labor 
md  cheap  substitutes— Reveals  agents'  methods. 
Jtc.  A  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  162  pages. 

THE  WING  PIANO  is  broadly  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  12  years. 

365-378  W.  13th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Write  for  the  books  and  Wing  Catalogue  at  / 
once,  or  fill  in  the  coupon.   Cut  or   >' 
tear  it  out  and  mail  to  us  now  while  / 
you  think  of  it  (and  while  you  have  / 
the  coupon.)   You  will  be  under  no 
obligations  whatever. 


The  Instrumental  Attachment    / 

is  added  to  certain  styles  when  f  "• 
ordered.   It  produces  almost  to  /  ^° 
perfection  the  tones  of  the   '  v° 
Harp,  Zither,  Banjo,  Guitar  /,  * 
andMandolin.  It  saves  wear 
and  prolongs  the  life  of 

'f  the  keys  /A 
the  Instru-  'AT 
msntal  Attachment.  /& 

Easy  *\ 

Payments  /$ 

Accepted          /^ 

and  old  pianos  x'v 
and    organs       ' 

taken    in        '         

part  ex-    / 
change.     ,» 


/*    WING 

'v^    &  SON 

'       365-378 
W.  i:?th  St. 
New  York 

Send   to    the 
>         name  and  address 
written     below,    the 
"Book    of    Complete 
'         Information  about  Pi- 
anos," "Story  Book"  and 
catalogue,  without  any  cost 
or  obligation  on  my  part. 


xiv 
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Hello,  Brother! 

Shed  your  pack,  fill  your  pipe,  and  sit  down — we  want  to  have  a  little  straight  "Head  Camp" 
fire  talk  with  you.  To  get  right  down  to  "brass  tacks,"  you've  got  your  share  of  red  corpuscles 
in  your  blood — you  like  the  fields,  and  woods  and  waters — you  like  the  solo  of  the  reel,  and  the 
voice  of  the  gun.  It's  an  unfortunate  fact  that  you,  who  love  these  things,  cannot  get  more 
than  from  one  to  four  weeks  off  in  a  year  to  enjoy  them. 

NOW  LISTEN: — If  we  can  show  you  how  you  can  take  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip  twelve  times 
a  year  for  $1.00  without  neglecting  your  work,  w'H  you  take  it?  If  we  can  take  you  into  the  big 
woods  where  you  can  smell  the  evergreens,  and  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook,  and  see  at  close 
range  big  game  and  small,  will  you  come  with  us?  Subsciibe  for  the 

National  Sportsman 

— that's  the  answer — and  as  this  magazine  comes  to  you  each  month,  it  will 
lure  you  pleasantly  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of  your  every-day 
work  to  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  fields— will  make  you 
forget  your  troubles — will  put  new  life  into  you — and  in  addition  to  your 
annual  outing  in  the  open,  you  will  get  from  its  contents  each  month  dur- 
ing the  year  many  a  pleasant  trip  and  enjoyable  experience  with  Rod, 

Dog,  Rifle  and  Gun. 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  maga- 
zine published.  It's  just  like  a  great  big  camp  in  the  woods,  with  75,000 
good  fellows  sitting  around  the  fire,  smoking  and  telling  each  other  stories 
about  their  good  times  in  the  woods.  Come  in,  Brother,- join  with  us  and 
tell  us  a  good  story  if  you  have  one,  or  just  sit  and  listen  if  you'd  rather. 
Briefly,  THE  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  contains  each  month  160  pages 
crammed  full  of  stories,  photographs  of  fish  and  game  taken  from  life, 
and  a  lot  more  good  stuff  that  will  make  any  man  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins  read  the  copy  through  before  he  goes  to  bed,  even  if  i;  takes  all 

night.    Think    of    it,    twelve    copies,    each 

containing  160  pages,  over  1,900  pages  in 

all,    sent    to   you    postpaid    for   one   dollar  or  •,,-, 

"William." 

Is    your    blood    warm    yet,    Brother?      If 
not,   listen   to  this:   Send  us   $1.00,   on   re- 
ceipt of  which   we  will   enter  your 
name    on   our   subscription    list    for 
^  one   year,   and  send  you   by  return 

mail  one  of  our  heavy  burnished 
Ormolu  Gold  Watch  Fobs  (regular 
price  50c.)  as  here  shown,  with  rus- 
set leather  strap  and  gold  plated 
buckle,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORTING 
GOODS,  containing  384  PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE  INFORMATION  for 
sportsmen,  including  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Game  Laws  of  all  the  States 
and  Canada,  Cooking  Recipes  for 
Campers,  How  to  Use  the  Compass, 
Hints  on  the  Use  of  Firearms,  in- 
formation about  various  kinds  of 
powder,  size  of  shot,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  different  game,  together  with  complete  descriptions 
and  lowest  possible  prices  on  all  kinds  of  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Tents,  Camp  Outfits,  Fish- 
ing Tackle  and  other  goods  of  interest  to  lovers  of  outdoor  sports.  Can  you  beat  this? 

12    Copies    National    Sportsman    at    15c    each $1.80 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN    Watch    Fob    50 

Encyclopedia    of    Sporting    Goods    10 


.$2.40 


Total   Value    

All  Yours  for  $1.00 

It's  a  whole  lot  for  the  money,  but  we  know  that   if  you   once   become  a  National   Sportsman 
you  will  always  be  one. 

Fill   in  attached  coupon   and    mail  to-day. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,   Inc.,  85   Federal    St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the   NATIONAL   SPORTSMAN,    a  Watch   Fob, 
and  a  copy  of  your  Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods?. 
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FIRST  PRINTING  100,000  COPIES  — OVER  SIX  CAR  LOADS 

A  Greater  Successor  of  a  Great  Book — The  Author's  Third  Consecutive  "Best  Seller" 

The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

By  HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT,  Author  of 

"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"      "That  Printer  of  Udell's  " 

FORCEFUL  -   WHOLESOME   -  THOUGHTFUL 

A    Realistic    Story    of    Pathos    and    Humor,    Courage    and    Conviction 


C.  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
while  different  in  treatment  and  style 
from  the  author's  earlier  works,  is  a 
combination  of  the  wonderf  u  1 '  'motive 
power"  of  That  Printer  of  Udell's  I 
and  the  beautiful  "story  power"  of 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  in  one 
vital  thrilling  life-giving  force  of 
"thought  power, "  out  of  which  "the 
ministry  of  daily  life"  is  the  all-, 
compelling  incentive  that  grips  the 
life  and  determination  of  its  readers. 


THE  CALLINGS 
DAN  MATTHEWS 


C.  Righteous  in  its  mission,  contem- 
porary with  present  day  thought,  most 
beautiful  in  story,  and  exceedingly 
praiseworthy  in  literary  merit. 
C.  Big  Dan,  that  manly  man  of  con- 
victions; Hope  Farwell,  so  delight- 
fully refreshing;  the  old  Doctor,  true 
philosopher  and  poet,  and  poor  little 
crippled  Denny,  so  sympathetic,  lov- 
ing everything  and  everybody,  are 
masterful  character  creations  —  the 
best  Mr.  Wright  has  yet  done. 


Illustrations  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.     364  Pages.     12mo.     Cloth.     $1.50  * 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills    )    New  Editions  Uniformly  Bound    with 
That   Printer  of   Udell's    f    The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.     Each  $1.50 

Mr.  Wright's  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

C,  Read  Them  and  You'll  Talk  Them;  none  other  will  satisfy.     Every  Progressive  Bookseller 
has  them;  or  order  from  the  Publishers.    The  Book  Supply  Company,  220-222  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


For    Your   Library  —  Challenge    Prices  —  Send    Your    Order  Now 

STANDARD  AUTHORS  IN  SETS.     THREE  QUARTERS  MOROCCO,  GILT  TOPS 
Not   a   Bankrupt   Stock  —  Not   a   Publisher's     Clean-up 

C.  Fine  Bindings.  Genuine  Three  Quarters  Morocco.  Gilt  Tops.  Excellent  Paper.  Beautiful 
Illustrations.  Size  of  Volumes  8%xS%  Indies.  Honest  Values.  Liberal  Reductions  from 
Publishers'  Actual  Bonafide  List  Prices  —  No  Delayed  Shipments  —  No  Substitutions. 

OUR     BROAD     GUARANTEE 

Return  at  Our  Expense  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied.     No  matter  what  the  dissatisfaction.     We 
ask  no  questions.     We  refund  every  cent  you  pay  us  for  them  without  quibble  or  delay. 

Big  Values      £££* 

Dickens'  Works,   15  Vol Wine 

Shakespeare,   12  Vol Green 


Robert  Browning's  Works. 

12  Vol Wine 

Eliot's  Works,   10  Vol Wine 

Thackeray's  Works,  15  Vol Red 

Life  and  Works  of  Lincoln, 

7%xS.   ^Leather,  9  Vol....  Blue 

Motley' s  Works,  1 7  Vol Red 

Gibbon's  Rome,  12  Vol Red 

Carlyle's  Works,   10  Vol Red 

Tolstoi's  Works,   12  Vol Wine 

Edgar  A.  Poe's  Works,  11  Vol.  Green 

Bronte's  Works.  6  Vol Blue 

Hugo's  Works,  8  Vol Red 

Our  Broad  Guarantee  —  Return  at 
Our  Expense  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


$30.00 

$13.50 

24.00 

10.80 

24.00 

10.80 

20.00 

8.95 

30.00 

13.50 

22.50 

7.85 

34.00 

15.30 

24.00 

10.80 

20.00 

8.95 

24.  CO 

10.80 

22.00 

9.90 

12.00 

5.40 

16.00 

7.20 

Big  Values 


Pub. 
Price 


Our 
Price 


$24.00  $10.80 
20.00  8.95 
26.00  11.70 


CATALOG  FREE 


A  Guide  for  Book  Buyers.     576  Pages. 

Size  8Kx5K-     Write  us  for  it  today. 

Our  mammoth  catalog  advertises  over  25,000  books  of  all  publishers. 
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A    PLAIN   PURSUIT 


BY     FRED    A.    HUNT 


HE    DEPBEDATIONS 

of  the  Indians  in  the 
great  Southwest  had 
become  so  virulent 
and  persistent  that  a 
punitive  force  was 
organized  to  scout 
through  the  Panhan- 
dle of  Texas  and  southern  Kansas.  Pur- 
suant to  a  request  of  Colonel  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  Fifth  Infantry,  to  General  William 
T.  Sherman  (Colonel  Miles  being  a 
nephew  of  General  Sherman  by  marriage) 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  comprised  eight  companies 
of  the  Sixth  Cavalry — organized  into  two 
battalions  commanded  by  Majors  Charles 
C.  E.  Compton  and  James  Biddle  respec- 
tively— four  companies  of  the  Fifth  In- 
fantry, from  which  an  artillery  detach- 
ment was  made  under  command  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  James  Worden  Pope, 
Fifth  Infantry,  and  a  detachment  of 
thirty-nine  guides  and  trailers,  com- 
manded by  First  Lieutenant  Frank  D. 
Baldwin,  Fifth  Infantry,  the  Indians  of 
this  latter  detachment  being  under  the 
leadership  of  Fall  Leaf,  a  Delaware  In- 
dian. 

The  various  troops  we're  assembled  at 
Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  a  post  near  Dodge 
City,  which  was  at  that  time  the  Western 
terminus  of  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  and 
Santa-  Fe  Railway.  There  the  numerous 
details  of  preparation  and  outfitting  were 
made,  and  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
1874,  the  start  was  made;  Major  Comp- 
ton with  his  battalion,  one  company  of 


Infantry,  and  the  guides  departing  on 
August  llth,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
command  on  August  14th. 

On  the  first  day's  march  of  the  second 
command  an  untoward  incident  occurred, 
owing  to  the  defective  knowledge  of  the 
guides  about  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed.  Always  on  the 
march,  the  canteens  are  filled  and  lunch- 
eon rations  distributed.  The  day  was 
imperturbably  hot,  and  the  trail  sandy 
and  drought  inducing.  The  officers  in- 
quired of  the  guides  if  there  was  plenty 
of  water  at  Mulberry  Creek,  the  first 
halting  place,  and  on  an  affirmative  reply 
being  received,  they  told  the  troops  that 
they  need  not  husband  their  water,  as 
there  would  be  ample  to  replenish  the 
canteens  at  Mulberry  Creek.  But  on  ar- 
riving there,  the  water  holes  were  as  dry 
as  a  lime-kiln,  and  the  thirsty  soldiers  in- 
stantly went  raving  mad.  The  famish- 
ment of  hunger  is  a  desperate  condition; 
the  unquenchable  longing  for  a  chew  of 
tobacco  is  an  unenviable  predicament; 
the  craving  for  a  cocktail  after  a  night 
off  is  an  unpleasant  aridity,  but  the  in- 
satiate and  demoralizing  state  of  a  thirsty 
man  is  a  species  of  dementia.  Wherefore, 
soldiers  gashed  their  veins  and  sucked  the 
blood,  and  did  all  sorts  of  other  abhorrent 
things  in  a  vain  attempt  to  assuage  their 
frightful  and  uncontrollable  ravenousness 
for  water.  General  Miles  (he  was  then 
a  Major-General  by  brevet),  when  he  ap- 
prehended the  predicament,  unloaded  a 
couple  of  wagons  and  put  barrels  on  them, 
and  sent  them  and  an  ambulance  ahead  to 
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a  creek,  whence  they  speedily  returned 
with  the  heavenly  fluid  for  the  parched 
soldiers;  although  the  few  hours  thus 
necessarily  consumed  seemed  like  days  to 
the  suffering  men. 

The  agony  thus  entailed,  however, 
taught  the  men  an  excellent  lesson,  and 
that  was  to  be  miserly  in  their  consump- 
tion of  water,  unless  they  were  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  stream  or  water-hole 
or  laguna  (a  depression  where  water  gath- 
ers during  the  rainy  season  and  remains 
— according  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity — 
until  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat.)  As 
a  slight  intimation  of  the  expedients  re- 
sorted to  when  a  man  is  "real  dry,"  it 
may  be  annotated  that  the  writer,  when 
scouting  on  the  Staked  Plain  (El  Llano 
Estacado),  .was  thus  assailed  by  a  most 
exemplary  thirst,  and  his  canteen  was  as 
empty  as  a  drum.  He  came  to  a  buffalo 
wallow  in  the  cups  of  which,  made  by  the 
hoof  of  the  bison,  was  some  green,  slimy 
fluid.  He  laid  down  beside  these  cups 
(face  downward)  and  sucked  up  some  of 
the  abominable  saline  fluid.  But  it  was 
wet !  Buffalo,  when  drinking  and  after 
quenching  their  thirst,  void  their  urine 
into  the  water;  thus,  evaporation  had 
taken  away  the  most  of  the  water,  but 
left  the  noxious  ingredients  behind,  and 
it  was  this  poor  apology  for  water  that  the 
writer,  in  his  sore  straits,  drank.  Another 
instance:  One  of  the  command  was  lost 
(by  straying)  from  the  route  in  the  Bad 
Lands  (Mauvaises  Terres)  of  Montana. 
He  wandered  about,  first  hopefully,  then 
dejectedly,  his  hunger  and  thirst  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dominant.  At  last  he 
became  demented  from  thirst  and  drank 
unheedingly  from  a  water-hole  (near 
which  were  usually  basking  several  rattle- 
snakes, who  seemed  to  thrive  on  that  spe- 
cies of  water)  that  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  gypsum  and  alkali.  When  the 
man  was  ultimately  found,  he  was  a  rav- 
ing maniac,  hence  immune  from  the  In- 
dians, who  respect  a  madman  (Hit-tan 
Mo-mote-tah),  or  a  bald-headed  man 
( Hit-tan  Vo-ist-tsi-ah ) . 

From  the  crossing  of  Beaver  Creek, 
near  Kiowa  Creek,  Lieutenant  Baldwin, 
with  his  scouts  and  a  detachment  of  forty- 
nine  men,  proceeded  along  the  line  of  the 
Palo  Duro  (Hard  Wood)  to  Adobe  Walls, 
on  the  Canadian  Eiver,  and  arrived  at 


Adobe  Walls  in  the  nick  of  time  to  repulse 
a  second  attack  upon  that  hunting  sta- 
tion made  by  the  Indians,  an  account  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Overland 
Monthly  under  the  title  of  "The  Adobe 
Walls  Argument."  From  Adobe  Walls 
this  detachment  proceeded  down  the 
Canadian  .River  (its  members  valuably 
augmented  by  a  number  of  the  erstwhile 
buffalo  hunters  who  took  service  with  the 
Government),  surprised  and  fought  a 
band  of  Indians  near  the  mouth  of 
Chicken  Creek  and  rejoined  the  main 
command  which,  in  the  meantime,  had 
moved  down  from  Camp  Supply,  Indian 
Territory,  along  Wolf  and  Commission 
Creeks,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Antelope 
Hills,  arriving  there  August  24th. 

While  traveling  along  Wolf  Creek,  a 
soldier  who  had  strayed  away  of  his  own 
sweet  will  from  safety  and  the  main  com- 
mand, was  sallied  on  by  a  small  party  of 
hostiles  and  killed  and  scalped  in  full 
sight  of  the  moving  column,  that  was 
powerless  to  render  him  valid  assistance 
or  save  him  from  his  untoward  death. 
But  the  command  thus  learned  another 
valuable  object  lesson — a  kindergarten  of 
Indian  warfare — not  to  abandon  the  main 
command.  For  the  expediency  of  Indian 
campaigning  was  always  to  anticipate  and 
to  expect  the  unexpected. 

The  country  traversed  along  Wolf 
Creek  and  through  the  Panhandle  was  of 
primeval  beauty  and  marvelous  fertility; 
it  is  now  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
Oklahoma  territory,  and  is  both  interest- 
ing from  its  fecund  soil  and  its  peculiar 
geological  formation.  On  ascending  the 
hills  skirting  Wolf  Creek  and  examining 
their  soil  and  formation,  it  was  found 
that  the  substratum  was  composed  of 
myriads  of  small  shells  and  little  frag- 
ments of  shells,  causing  the  conjecture  as 
to  how  many  aeons  had  lapsed  since  those 
hills  were  of  the  sea's  bed,  or  what  up- 
heaval of  the  ocean  bottom  had  made 
them  features  of  the  dry  land.  All  spe- 
cies of  nummutae  were  present,  designat- 
ing the  early  tertiary  period,  as  well  as 
portions  of  shells  whose  time  of  activity 
would  tax  the  capacity  of  an  expert  con- 
chologist. 

A  fossil  of  a  more  recent  period  was 
found  on  the  site  of  an  abandoned  In- 
dian camp  in  the  form  of  an  antique 
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squaw,  whose  walnut-shell  face  and  gen- 
eral decrepitude  would  class  her  as  some- 
where about  one  hundred  and  fifty;  she 
had  evidently  been  abandoned  by  the 
tribe  as  a  piece  of  worthless  bric-a-brac, 
whose  only  claim  to  consideration  was 
because  of  her  mummified  condition.  She 
was  instantaneously  dubbed  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  and  various  sketches  made  of  her 
exemplary  ugliness  by  the  artists  among 
the  soldiers.  Also  in  her  vicinity  was 
found  a  small,  tailless  dog,  whose  lack 
of  caudal  ornament  was  ascribed  to  the 
butcher  knife  of  some  Indian;  she  also 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  soldiers  and 
subsequently  was  accouched  of  a  litter  of 
four  puppies,  and,  marvelous  to  relate, 
these  also  were  devoid  of  any  means  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  by  wagging 
their  tails — for  they,  also,  had  no  tails. 
The  Witch  of  Endor  was  about  scared  to 
death,  but  speedily  realized  that  her  cap- 
ture by  the  troops  was  a  piece  of  para- 
disaical fortune,  for  she  received  consid- 
eration and  care  that  she  had  never 
known  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
comeliness  (if  she  ever  had  any  of  the 
latter  quality,  which  was  stretching  the 
imagination  to  the  breaking  point),  and 
from  an  abject,  despondent  hag  she  be- 
came quite  chipper  and  bossy;  so  readily 
does  the  feminine  character  adapt  itself 
to  a  fortunate  environment.  One  of  the 
soldiers  became  a  sort  of  foster-father  to 
the  ancient  lady,  and  proclaimed  that  he 
could  converse  with  her.  As  she  was  ig- 
norant of  English,  and  he  was  obtuse  of 
Cheyenne,  this  statement  aroused  inter- 
est, which  was  further  added  to  by  his 
assertion  that  he  talked  with  her  in  the 
Gipsy,  or  Eomany,  dialect.  This  could 
not  be  disproved,  and  much  linguistic  dis- 
cussion among  the  ethnologists  ensued, 
and  many  learned  investigations  resulted, 
with  the  result,  after  some  time,  that  the 
soldier  was  declared  an  unmitigated  fraud 
and  a  would-be  bunko  steering  philologist 
— but  he  had  a  soft  time  pottering  around 
the  ancient  vestal  while  his  fraud  lasted. 
And  she  was  old,  but  not  senile. 

The  route  pursued  was  much  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  that  of  General 
Ouster  in  1868,  that  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  the  Washita  on  November  28th, 
an  account  whereof  was  published  in  this 
magazine  under  the  title  of  "The  Sub- 


Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Armstrong 
Ouster,  Seventh  U.  8.  Cavalry,  Brevet 

Major-General  U.  S.  A. 
From  photograph  in  i\\e  War  Department 

Collection 

jugation  of  Black  Kettle,"  and  of  which 
contest  some  of  the  principal  participants 
are  illustrated  in  this  article,  many  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Washita  turmoil  also 
being  the  objective  of  the  Miles'  expedi- 
tion, known  in  War  Department  annals 
as  the  Indian  Territory  Expedition. 

Many  skirmishes  and  engagements 
were  had  with  desultory  bodies  of  In- 
dians, Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Arapahoes  and 
Quahadas,  or  Staked  Plain  Comanches, 
the  most  notable  culmination  of  these  be- 
ing on  August  30,  1874,  when  some  six 
hundred  warriors  were  energetically  en- 
countered at  a  point  some  twelve  miles 
north  of  Red  River  (that  after  pursuing 
its  tortuous  course  ultimately  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  near  Marysville,  La.),  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tule.  General 
George  W.  Baird  (a  most  estimable  officer 
and  magnificent  gentleman,  now  de- 
ceased), thus  tersely  described  the  action: 

'•August  30th  was  the  day,  and  the 
"breaks"  of  the  Red  River,  some  thirteen 


Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  first  picture   is  Major  Albert  Barritz,   U.   £'.   .1. 
(retired).,  Bvt.  Col.  U.  8.  A.,  Captain  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry  in  the  "Black  Ket- 
tle Fight,"  brevetted  Colonel  for  gallantry  on  recommendation  of    Colonel    Ouster 
and   General  Sheridan.     Second — Brigadier  General  Geo.  W.  Baird,  U.  S.  A.  (de- 
ceased.)     Third — General   James   Biddle 


miles  from  its  bed,  the  place  where  the 
fight  opened.  Suddenly,  from  behind 
bluff  and  bush,  as  if  they  sprang  from' 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  fully  armed,  the 
hostiles  came  tearing  down  upon  Bald- 
win's scouts  and  Indians,  with  the  'crack, 
crack'  of  their  rifles  and  the  whoop  of 
their  war-cries.  But  Baldwin  was  the 
man  for  the  place,  and  Miles  knew  it;  his 
sufficient  discretion  never  had  a  touch  of 
hesitancy  or  timidity,  and  he  was  fitly 
seconded  by  brave  old  Fall  Leaf,  of  the 
Delaware?.  Meantime,  Colonel  Biddle, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Miles,  deployed  his  battalion  of  cavalry 
forward  at  the  run;  Colonel  Compton, 
giving  rein  to  his  horses,  swung  his  bat- 
talion out  on  the  right.  Lieutenant  Pope's 
artillery,  with  infantry  support,  came 
rapidly  up  in  the  center,  and  there  began 
a  running  fight  over  thirteen  miles  of 
sun-baked  earth,  glowing  with  a  furnace 
heat,  gashed  in  gullies  and  deep  ravines 
by  the  flood-like  rains  which  at  times  pre- 
vail there.  Whenever  the  Indians  made 
a  stand,  the  troops  were  hurled  upon  them 
and  the  fight  which,  if  it  had  opened  tim- 
idly, would  have  been  a  stoutly  contested 
affair,  soon  became  a  rout  and  a  chase. 
Colonel  Biddle  threw  forward  Captain 
Chaffee  (now  Lieutenant-General  Aclna 


R.  Chaffee,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  resident 
at  Los  Angeles)  with  his  troop  as  skir- 
mishers, who  there  made  his  famous  bat- 
tle-speech :  'Forward !  and  if  any  man  is 
killed,  I'll  make  him  a  •  corporal !' 

"Down  through  the  jagged  ravines  the 
troops  pursued  across  a  half  mile  of  sand, 
where  at  times  (during  the  winter  rains) 
a  river  flows,  up  the  right  bank  and  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Tule,  a  branch  of  the 
Red  River  where  a  burning  camp,  aban- 
doned utensils,  and  a  trail  leading  up  a 
precipitous  cliff,  told  of  the  hasty  flight 
of  the  Indians.  The  long  chase  before  the 
fight,  the  rapid  pursuit  after  through  the 
intolerable  heat  of  sun  and  earth,  and  the 
absence  of  water,  made  it  necessary  to  call 
a  halt.  Men  and  animals  were  famishing 
— some  men  drank  the  blood  of  a  buffalo, 
and  all  the  water  found  in  Red  River  was 
a  small  pool  of  saturated  gypsum  and 
alkali,  rendered  indescribably  vile  from 
having  been  for  a  long  time  a  buffalo  wal- 
low. (Many  of  the  soldiers,  to  obviate 
drinking  at  this  pool,  dug  holes  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  whilom  river  and  thus 
found  water,  but  this  was  also  impreg- 
nated with  alkali  and  gypsum,  but  de- 
void of  buffalo  urine;  it,  however,  al- 
though affording  moisture,  had  the  cathar- 
tic effect  of  croton  oil.)  With  infinite 
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labor,  the  command,  after  resting,  fol- 
lowed the  trail  over  which  Pope  (now 
Colonel  and  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General)  by  devoting  the  night  to  it,  had 
dragged  up  his  Gatlings  and  so  climbed 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Tule  and  followed 
the  Indian  trail  for  miles  out  on  the 
Llano.  It  became  evident  that  no  pursuit 
could  be  successful  without  supplies,  and 
that  before  a  train  could  be  brought 
through  the  ravines  and  breaks  of  the  val- 
ley to  the  table-land  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eed  Eiver,  the  Indians  could  get  be- 
yond pursuit.  Hence  a  recall  was 
sounded." 

During  the  progress  of  this  movement, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  warriors  broke  away  from  their 
agency  and  went  on  the  war-path,  subse- 
quently surrounding  and  attacking  Gen- 
eral Miles'  supply  train,  which  was  un- 
der escort  of  Captain  Wyllys  Lyman  for 
four  days  near  the  Wichita,  from  Septem- 
ber 9th  to  the  13th,  and  where  scouts 
Amos  Chapman  (called  Amos  by  the  In- 
dians before  that,  afterward  Tam-e-yukh- 
tah,  or  Cut-off  Leg,  losing  a  leg  in  the 
surround)  and  William  "Billy"  Dixon, 
called  Has-ta,  or  Long  Hair,  and  four 
soldiers  were  held  at  bay  in  a  buffalo 


wallow  also  for  four  days.  The  stout  re- 
sistance made  to  the  Indians  and  the  ap- 
proach of  a  battalion  of  the  Eighth  Cav- 
alry, under  Major  William  R.  Price, 
raised  the  siege  and  'the  supply  train  was 
enabled  to  proceed  to  the  command  on 
the  Washita,  whose  famished  condition  it 
fortuitously  alleviated.  Meanwhile  the 
command  had  had  very  short  rations, 
that  they  pieced  out  with  horse-meat  and 
acorns  from  the  scrub  oak.  Acorns  are 
alleged  to  be  nutritious  food;  from  the 
personal  experience  of  the  writer  it  can 
be  conscientiously  said  that  they  are  most 
abominably  distasteful  and  puckery — 
like  an  unripe  persimmon — and  that 
horse-meat  has  a  tendency  to  stick  in  one's 
throat  going  to  the  stomach. 

Scouting  parties  were  continuously 
kept  in  the  field  around  the  Canadian, 
Washita  and  Sweetwater,  and  from  Oasis 
Creek  along  the  Canadian  and  Wolf 
Creek  to  the  Palo  Duro  and  Adobe  Walls, 
but  no  Indians  were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

On  October  10th,  Major  Compton  made 
a  scout  toward  Mustang  Creek  and  Palo 
Duro  and  intercepted  and  engaged  a  body 
of  Indians  that  were  afterward  driven 
one  hundred  miles  through  the  sand-hills 
and  to  the  Canadian,  where,  October  18th, 


Oapt.  Fred  W.  Ben- 
teen,  Seventh  U.  S. 
Cavalry .  ( de  cease  d ) , 
Brevet  Brigadier-Gen. 
U.  S.  A. 


Charles  King,  Brig.- 
Gen.  U.  8.  V.  Eighth 
Corps,  Manila,  1898-99 


Anson  Miles,  Brig.- 
Gen.  U.  S,  A.  (re- 
tired), a  well-known 
Indian  fighter. 
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Ben  Clark,  scout,  guide  and  interpreter — 
Mi-e  No-to-wah  (Red  Neck.) 

William  Dixon 


they  were  dispersed.  A  detachment  of. 
cavalry  under  Captain  Curwen  B.  Mc- 
Lellan,  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  another  under 
First  Lieutenant  William  M.  Wallace,  of 
the  same  regiment  (now  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Army,  retired),  were  sent  out 
scouting;  during  these  scouts,  the  capa- 
bility of  Ben  Clark  and  "Billy"  Dixon 
was  especially  demonstrated  and  valuable 
to  the  commands.  The  prowess  of  Ben 
Clark  (Mi-e  No-to-wah,  Red  Neck),  was 
specifically  mentioned  in  "The  Subjuga- 
tion of  Black  Kettle,"  heretofore  alluded 
as  published  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is 
impracticable  to  sufficiently  eulogize  the 
modesty,  efficiency  and  admirable  marks- 
manship of  this  most  excellent  scout  and 
trailer. 

Again  the  general  command  took  the 
field  over  the  Staked  Plain  and  amid  the 
most  bitter  winter  weather;  the  streams 
were  frozen  so  hard  that  the  loaded  wag- 
ons and  artillery  crossed  on  the  ice  with- 
out difficulty;  "sun  dogs"  were  a  steady 
phenomenon  in  the  sky ;  picket  pins  would 
turn  so  that  they  resembled  fish-hooks 
when  they  were  driven  into  the  marble 
earth ;  the  only  way  tent  pins  could  be  used 
to  hold  up  a  tent  was  by  pecking  and 
picking  a  slanting  hole  in  the  ground,  in- 
to which  the  tent  pins  were  afterward  put 
and  tamped;  northers  seemed  to  be  un- 
ceasing, and  "Black  Jack"  (Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  W.  Davidson  of  the  Tenth 
(colored)  cavalry  had  twenty-seven  horses 
frozen  dead  one  night  on  the  picket  line, 
though  the  line  was  stretched  in  a  ravine 
where  it  was  supposed  there  would  be  ade- 
quate protection  from  the  bitter  winds. 
A  negro  soldier  was  termed  Mok-e-ti  ve- 
ho  nut-okh-e,  Buffalo  soldiers,  by  the  In- 
dians, and  for  a  long  time  the  negro  war- 
rior was  an  object  of  mystery  and  fear! 

A  tangible  evidence  was  obtained  of 
an  exploit  of  Colonel  Ranald  S.  MacKen- 
zie  with  the  Fourth  Cavalry  during  the 
scouting  of  the  Staked  Plain,  and  near 
Canoncito  Blanco  (an  affluent  of  Red 
River),  when  he  had  attacked  a  band  of 
Indians  there  and  captured  the  pony 
herd.  The  unkilled  Indians  skedaddled 
for  the  safety  of  their  unpunctured  skins 
and  the  pony  herd  was  shot.  Despite  the 
cold  weather,  the  aroma  from  the  numer- 
ous carcasses  of  the  ponies  was  as  pungent 
to  the  smell  and  as  offensive  thereto  as 


Naval,  (Left  Hand]  Southern  Arapalio,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Indians  who 
massacred  Joel  H.  Elliott,  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  his  detachment  at  the  battle 
of  Washita,  November  2^,  1868.  Navat  is  now  living  in  Elaine  County,  Oklahoma, 

on  the  Canadian  River 


Mokh-e-tav  E-to  (Black  K-ettle),  and  his  head  warriors 
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Little    Robe    (Ke-vo-okh-hah-hit), 
Southern  Cheyenne 


Wah-tsiv-is    Wo-wo-Has   (  Spotted 
Fawn.)      A   Cheyenne  girl. 
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Mutch-has  (Long  Knife),  Arickaree  Gov- 
ernment scout 

the  Red  River  seepage  water  was  to  the 
taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  licking  that  the 
Indians  had  received  at  the  breaks  of  Red 
River  and  elsewhere,  their  numbers  made 
them  insolent,  and  many  times  a  tepee 
pole,  to  which  was  attached  a  gonfalon  of 
buffalo  robe  or  a  piece  of  gingham,  would 
be  found  as  a  guide-post  in  the  center  of 
the  broad  trail ;  the  many  tepee  poles  be- 
ing dragged,  making  the  trail  like  ground 
that  had  been  gone  over  with  a  very  broad 
and  very  narrow-toothed  harrow.  The 
trail  led  toward  Spring,  or  white  Deer, 
Creek,  and  to  Salt  Fork  (Palo  Grande, 
Big  Wood),  and  there  divided. 

On  November  8th,  Lieutenant  Baldwin 
(now  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army,  re- 
tired), sent  word  to  the  main  command 
that  he  and  his  scouts  had  discovered  an 
Indian  village  on  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Lellan  Creek,  and  that  he  was  going 


to  attack  it.  He  was  then  some  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  command,  the 
mobile  part  of  which  was  instantly  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action,  where  it  ar- 
rived too  late  for  any  participation,  how- 
ever, for  Baldwin  had  already-  attacked 
the  camp  with  such  vigor  that  he  had 
captured  it,  as  well  as  the  two  little  cap- 
tive white  girls,  Julia  and  Adelaide  Ger- 
man, whose  parents  and  brothers  had  been 
killed  on  the  Smoky  Hill  route  in  West- 
ern Kansas,  and  their  elder  sisters,  Sophia 
and  Catherine,  taken  into  captivity  worse 
than  death. 

So  with  this  happy  redemption  of  these 
little  girls  from  the  savages,  this  narra- 
tive will  close,  with  the  request  that 
women  who  may  read  this  story  will  give 
due  credit  to  the  heroism  and  dangers  of 
the  pioneer  women  of  thirty  years  ago 
whose  undaunted  fortitude  and  staunch 
bravery  as  the  militant  deeds  of  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers  in  opening  up  the  Far 
West  to  become  the  comfortably  habitable 
Near  East. 


Ho-too-ah    Mokh-e-tav    (Black   Buffalo), 
Arickaree    Government    scout 


A  GODDESS    OF    THE   TRAIL 


BY   LEIGH    GORDON    GILTSTER 


T  HAD  BEEN  a  par- 
ticularly hot  after- 
noon and  Kent  was  in 
a  particularly  bad 
humor  as  he  trudged, 
gun  in  hand,  along 
the  lonely,  dusty 
trail ;  the  disgust 
which  he  felt  for  things  in  general  in- 
creasing with  every  step  and  extending 
even  to  the  altogether  charming  sunset 
and  wholly  unobjectionable  landscape, 
which  he  mentally  designated  "a  beastly 
flat*' 

Luck  had  been  dead  against  him  that 
afternoon.  Game  had  been  unusually 
scarce  to  begin  with;  he  had  missed  sev- 
eral good  shots;  his  dog  had  started  a 
rabbit  and  deserted  him,  and  now  with 
disgust  in  his  heart  and  game  bag  almost 
empt}',  he  was  returning  to  the  ranch 
where  Chartris,  he  knew,  was  awaiting 
him,  seated  on  a  verandah  which  though 
small  was  shady — Chartris,  cool  and  com- 
fortable, in  the  easiest  of  chairs  and  the 
airiest  possible  negligee,  a  tabouret  at  his 
elbow  with  glasses,  siphon  and  decanter 
in  tempting  array;  a  good  cigar,  half  a 
dozen  belated  newspapers  and  a  Daudet 
novel  at  hand  wherewith  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  the  long  hot  afternoon.  Kent 
swore  softly  to  himself  as  the  picture 
crossed  his  mind  and  the  thought  thrust 
itself  upon  him  that  Chartris  was  even 
then  reveling  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
wisdom  superior  to  that  of  his  friend,  who, 
hot,  dusty  and  weary,  was  returning  in  no 
very  happy  frame  of  mind  from  his  after- 
noon's sport. 

"Sport!"  ejaculated  Kent  contemptu- 
ously, "nobody  short  of  an  idiot  of  the  'nth 
degree  would  call  it  sport  to  tramp  foi 
hours  with  a  heavy  gun  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  90.  Chartris  was  right — he's 
generally  right — confound  him ! — and  he's 
got  such  a  deucedly  superior  way  of  let- 
ting one  know  it,  too.  Chartris  is  well 


enough  in  the  main,  but  he  can  be  con- 
foundedly disagreeable  when  he  likes !" 

Having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  absent 
and  unconscious  Chartris,  Kent  was  pro- 
ceeding to  touch  upon  things  in  general 
and  "all  the  uses  of  the  world"  with  a 
caustic  bitterness  worthy  of  the  melan- 
choly Dane  himself,  when  suddenly  a  dog 
— not  his  own,  but  a  gaunt,  ill-favored 
cur  with  a  distinctly  hostile  expression — 
ran  down  the  trail  toward  him,  barking 
viciously  as  he  came. 

Glad  of  some  tangible  object  on  which 
to  vent  his  ill-humor,  Kent  raised  his  gun 
and  fired.  That  this  shot  was  more  effec- 
tive than  his  previous  ones  was  attested 
when  the  animal  turned  and  fled  up  the 
trail,  limping  painfully  and  yelping  dis- 
mally as  he  went.  Thoroughly  contrite 
and  ashamed,  for  he  was  usually  rather 
good  natured  than  otherwise,  Kent  fol- 
lowed slowly,  guided  by  the  fast  receding 
howls  of  his  victim. 

A  few  moments  brought  him  in  sight 
of  two  miserable,  jaded  horses  grazing 
near  a  dilapidated  prairie  schooner,  in 
the  shadow  of  which  a  man,  gaunt,  griz- 
zled and  unkempt,  was  lying,  apparently 
asleep. 

"Hello!"  cried  Kent,  involuntarily, 
and  his  salute  was  promptly  answered  by 
a  boy  of  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
who  thrust  his  frowsy  tow  head  from  be- 
neath the  cover  of  the  wagon,  while  the 
man  sat  up  and  stared  sleepily  at  the  in- 
truder. The  boy  swung  himself  to  the 
ground  and  stood  contemplating  the 
stranger — his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  an 
expression  of  frank  interest  and  curiosity 
on  his  freckled  face. 

"I  reckon  'twuz  you  that  shot  Shep  jes' 
now,"  he  remarked  dispassionately,  indi- 
cating the  dog,  which,  crouching  beside 
his  master,  was  regarding  Kent  with 
marked  disfavor. 

"Yes,"  Kent  admitted  guiltily,  "it  was. 
I  am  verv  sorrv." 
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"Oh,  'tain't  no  matter,"  answered  the 
youth  good  naturedly.  "He  ain't  hurt 
bad  and  he  ain't  much  'count  nohow. 
But,"  as  a  sudden  thought  presented  itself, 
"Sal •" 

"Sal,"  the  man  interrupted  in  a  soft, 
slow  drawl  in  which  there  was  a  sibillant 
quality  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  front  teeth,  "Sal  will  raise  H 11 !" 

"Sal?"  Kent  repeated  vaguely,  while 
a  vision  of  vengeful  Brunhildas  crossed 
his  mind— "Sal?" 

"Yes,"  the  boy  answered.  "She's  gone 
to  a  spring — over  yon  way."  Kent  invol- 
untarily glanced  over  his  shoulder — "and 
I  reckon  she'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

Kent,  having  small  fancy  for  females 
of  Mephistophelean  tendencies,  was  fain 
to  plead  an  engagement  and  depart;  but 
women  were  rather  a  novelty  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  "Wild  Goose"  Eanch,  and  Kent  had 
had  always  a  weakness  for  the  fair  sex,  so 
he  lingered  tentatively  while  his  frowsy- 
headed  interlocutor  went  on: 

"I  reckon  we'll  make  camp  here  or  here- 
abouts, Mister.  We  came  from  Baldwin's 
ranch — stopped  there  a  couple  o'  days  on 
our  way  out  from  Mizzoury — and  Dad 
'lowed  we'd  git  on  to  Placerville  to-night, 
but  the  team's  plum  wore  out,  so  I  reckon 
we'll  stay  right -here,  though  it  does  look 
sorter  threatenin'  in  the  west." 

"Dad,"  who  seemed  of  a  contemplative 
and  philosophic  turn,  had  lighted  his  pipe 
meanwhile,  and  sat  puffing  peacefully 
away,  looking  far  off  toward  the  distant 
horizon,  his  bronzed  face  wearing  an  ex- 
pression as  placidly  reposeful  as  if  he 
had  been  under  his  own  "vine  and  fig 
tree"  instead  of  a  lonely  Western  trail, 
with  night  and  a  probable  storm  coming 
on.  Kent  was  wondering  whence  "Sal" 
derived  her  polemics — surely  not  from 
this  peaceful  ancestor,  presumably  her 
father — when  the  boy  cut  short  his  reflec- 
tions by  announcing  the  approach  of  that 
redoubtable  female  herself. 

Kent  instinctively  removed  his  hat  as 
he  turned,  hoping  devoutly  that  no  men- 
tion might  be  made  of  the  luckless  cur 
until  he  had  made  good  his  escape;  but, 
unluckily,  the  animal  no  sooner  espied  the 
approaching  figure  than  he  set  forth  to 
meet  her,  displaying  his  limp  to  the  ut- 
most advantage — with  deliberate  malicious 
intent,  Kent  was  sure. 


The  girl — she  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  than  nineteen — stopped  at  once  to 
examine  the  wounded  member;  then,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  questioningly,  her  gaze  fell 
full  on  Kent,  standing  rather  awkwardly 
holding  his  gun,  and  he  saw  that  she  took 
in  the  situation  at  once.  She  did  not  ut- 
ter a  word,  but  something  in  her  glance 
made  Kent  uncomfortable,  none  the  less 
because  the  eyes  that  viewed  him  accus- 
ingly were  very  handsome  ones. 

He  saw,  as  she  bent  down,  that  she  had 
a  fine,  strong  profile — her  profile  was 
rather  finer  than  her  full  face,  he  after- 
ward discovered — and  a  straight,  vigorous 
figure  the  unconscious  grace  and  power  of 
which  Kent  admired  as  she  lifted  her  pail 
of  water  and  moved  toward  the  wagon 
without  vouchsafing  him  further  notice. 
Without  a  word  she  filled  and  offered  the 
rusty  dipper  to  the  man,  who  drank  in 
eager  audible  gulps.  Kent  shifted  his- 
position  uneasily.  The  silence  was  grow- 
ing embarrassing,  and  he  was  casting 
about  in  his  mind  for  some  propitiatory 
mode  of  address  when  the  boy  broke  in 
pacifically : 

"The  dog  ain't  hurt  to  speak  of,  Sal. 
'Twus  only  bird  shot." 

"Indeed,  I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  ven- 
tured Kent,  advancing  with  his  most  con- 
ciliatory manner.  "I  did  not  think — it 
was  a  moment's  impulse,  a  very  stupid 
and  cruel  impulse,  and  I  regret  it  very 
much.  I  do,  indeed.  If  I  had  guessed — " 

To  his  surprise,  Sal  suddenly  turned  to 
him  with  a  smile  which  made  her  face — 
a  trifle  heavy  and  sullen  in  repose — posi- 
tively exquisite.  A  dimple,  which  seemed 
a  bit  incongruous  with  the  rather  severe 
cast  of  her  features,  displayed  itself 
momentarily;  and  Kent  told  himself  that 
this  Diana  of  the  trail,  whom  he  had  at 
first  thought  merely  picturesque,  was 
something  of  a  beauty  as  well.  There  was, 
however,  a  simple  directness  in  Sal's  gaze 
which  discouraged  even  admiring  scrutiny, 
and  Kent,  visibly  embarrassed,  continued 
to  stammer  his  apologies,  until  presently 
the  girl,  pleased  and  amused  at  his  evi- 
dent contrition,  broke  into  a  low,  musical 
laugh,  in  which  Kent  and  the  boy  re- 
lievedly  joined,  while  the  philosophic 
"Dad"  smoked  on  serenely. 

"It's  all  right,  Mister,"  the  girl  said  at 
last.  "I  reckon  Sbep  ain't  hurt  bad."  Her 
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voice  was  of  a  quality  deliciously  deep  and 
rich,  and  the  drawl  which  in  her  compan- 
ions proved  simply  irritating,  Kent  found 
oddly  attractive  in  her. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said,  delight- 
edly, "much  kinder  than  I  deserve.  Your 
brother" — with  a  note  of  interrogation  in 
his  voice — "tells  me  you  think  of  mak- 
ing camp  here  tonight,  but  there's  a  storm 
in  prospect  and  I  fear  you'll  find  it  any- 
thing but  comfortable." 

Then  turning  to  the  senior,  still  peace- 
fully puffing,  "My  ranch  is  less  than  a 
mile  from  this — just  over  that  ridge  to 
the  right — and  I'm  sure  we  could  put  you 
up  comfortably  there.  We've  plenty  of 
room,  and  both  by  friend  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you,  Mr.  -  —  ?" 

"Crenshaw,"  supplied  the  stranger 
drawlingly,  "Crenshaw's  my  name.  You 
are  real  clever,  stranger,  but  I  reckon  we 
won't  bother  you.  Bud  and  I  air  used 
to  roughing  it,  and  I  reckon  Sal  kin 
make  out." 

"But  I  assure  you  it  will  give  us  real 
pleasure/''  Kent  insisted  hospitably.  "And 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  storm's  going  to  be  a 
pretty  severe  one."  He  pointed  to  the 
West  where,  the  sun  having  sunk  on  a 
sky  like  a  blood-stained  shield  barred  with 
gold,  a  dark  cloud  was  fast  spreading  it- 
self over  the  dying  roseate  glow.  A  strange 
amber  light  shone  round  them;  little 
breezes  shivered  in  the  long,  dry  grass; 
the  distant  trees  were  swaying  and  bend- 
ing in  the  wind,  turning  their  leaves'  sil- 
ver linings  upward  to  the  breeze;  while 
now  and  again  the  ominous  growl  of  dis- 
tant thunder  was  heard. 

"Dad"  smoked  a  moment  in  meditative 
silence  with  a  reflective  eye  on  the  dark- 
ening clouds,  then: 

"I  reckon  you're  right,  stranger,"  he 
conceded.  "Hook  up  the  team,  Bud." 

To  Kent's  utter  surprise,  Sal  walked 
calmly  to  one  of  the  grazing  animals,  led 
it  to  the  wagon  and  began  deftly  to  ar- 
range the  dilapidated  harness,  while  Bud 
on  his  side  put  in  the  other  horse.  Neither 
the  lad  nor  his  parent  seemed  to  find 
anything  unusual  or  strange  in  the  girl's 
action,  but  Kent,  who  was  a  Kentuckian 
and  chivalrous  to  a  degree,  was  horrified. 

"AJ low  me,"  he  began,  but  the  girl 
fastening  a  tug  as  deftly  as  Kent  himself 
could  have  done,  only  answered  quietly: 


"Much  obliged.  I'm  'bout  through, 
though,  and  I'm  used  to  it." 

Then  to  the  man  who  had  risen  and 
was  stretching  his  long  limbs  preparatory 
to  action,  "You  kin  drive,  ef  you  like,  and 
Bud  and  I  will  walk  on."  Kent's  rapture 
?.t  this  arrangement,  was  tempered  some- 
what by  a  mental  vision  of  Chartris'  prob- 
able expression  when  he  should  behold  his 
errant  friend  returning  from  the  chase  un- 
der convoy  of  a  tattered,  freckled  urchin 
and  a  Diana-like  young  woman,  with  a 
dilapidated  mover's  wagon  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

"He'll  roar,  of  course,  confound  him, 
but  I  suppose  I'm  in  for  it,  and  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  make  the  best  of  it,"  he 
inwardly  encouraged  himself  as  the  pro- 
cession got  under  way. 

"I  don't  think  I've  formally  introduced 
myself  yet,"  he  said  aloud  as  they  took 
the  trail  together.  "My  name  is  Kent — 
Fordyce  Kent  of  'Wild  Goose'  Ranch, 
where  my  friend  Chartris  and  I  keep 
bachelor  hall."  The  girl  smiled,  but  made 
no  answer,  and  he  went  on  with -a  view  to 
making  conversation : 

"I  mean  to  try  to  restore  myself  to 
Shep's  good  graces  with  an  extra  large 
bone  to-night.  Do  you  think  that  might 
propitiate  him?" 

Sal's  dimples  again  displayed  them- 
selves, while  Bud  showed  all  his  large, 
equine  teeth  in  polite  appreciation  of  his 
host's  amenities. 

The  air  was  close  and  oppressive,  and 
suddenly  the  girl  took  off  her  broad  straw 
hat,  disclosing  the  fact  that  her  hair  was 
cut  short,  lying  in  loose  curls  about  her 
face  and  giving  her  more  the  appearance 
of  a  handsome  boy  than  the  conventional 
young  woman. 

"Jove,  she's  handsome,  though  she's  not 
my  style!"  thought  Kent  trying  valiantly 
not  to  stare.  A  dainty,  peachy-tinted  bit 
of  femininity  appealed  to  him  far  more 
strongly  than  classic  features  and  Juno- 
like  outlines;  yet  he  could  not  deny  the 
girl's  wonderful  picturesqueness.  Her  con- 
versational powers  were  evidently  not  in 
an  advanced  state  of  development,  for  she 
scarcely  spoke  as  they  approached  the 
ranch.  The  house  was  a  sufficiently  com- 
fortable, though  primitive  structure,  with 
a  wide  piazza  running  about  three  of  its 
sides,  while  back  of  it  lay  a  long  shed- 
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like      building — the      quarters     of     the 
rancheros. 

Chartris  lounged  on  the  veranda,  occu- 
pied much  as  his  friend  had  pictured,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  when  he 
beheld  the  motley  cavalcade  fully  justified 
Kent's  anticipations.  However,  in  spite 
of  his  superciliousness,  Chartris'  courtesy 
was  unfailing  and  hospitality  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  West;  so  by  the 
time  his  guests  had  approached,  Chartris 
had  tossed  his  book  aside  and  was  advan- 
cing to  meet  them.  Even  as  he  stood  upon 
the  piazza  step  he  was  scarcely  taller  than 
the  girl,  and  the  delicate  hand  he  extended 
in  welcome  was  smaller  than  Sal's  shapely 
brown  one.  His  fair  hair  was  parted 
with  precision  in  the  middle,  but  one  little 
blonde  lock  curled  tightly  on  his  forehead 
— to  his  intense  disgust;  there  was  a  gen- 
eral air  of  good  society  about  him,  of 
which  even  the  careless  negligee  he  was 
wearing  seemed  to  partake.  His  delicate 
fairness  made  the  girl's  large  beauty  seem 
a  trifle  coarse  and  over-blown,  Kent 
thought;  but  evidently  n,o  such  thought 
suggested  itself  to  Chartris.  He  viewed 
her  with  an  interest  which  Kent  found  a 
trifle  too  pronounced,  as  he  bustled  about 
in  her  service.  One  of  the  men  cared  for 
the  jaded  beasts,  while  Kent  and  Chartris 
bestirred  themselves  on  behalf  of  their 
guests.  After  a  brief  optical  consultation 
it  was  decided  that  Sal  should  have  Char- 
tris' room  as  more  suited  to  feminine  oc- 
cupancy than  Kent's  disordered  den, 
which  Chartris  would  share  with  him. 

When  a  little  later  the  girl  emerged 
from  her  improvised  boudoir,  having  given 
sundry  little  feminine  touches  to  her 
•dress  and  hair,  so  radiantly,  so  compell- 
ingly  lovely  she  looked  that  her  host  posi- 
tively gasped  as  he  escorted  her  to  the  ad- 
joining room  where  supper  was  served. 
The  supper  (dinner  Chartris  alwavs  called 
it,  insisting  upon  its  service  with  an  ob- 
servance of  form  and  ceremony  most  be- 
wildering to  the  half-breed  woman  who 
presided  over  their  Lares  and  Penates) 
was  a  tempting  one,  and  the  travelers  did 
it  full  justice,  rejoicing  as  the  storm  broke 
in  all  its  fury  in  the  Providence  which  had 
so  sheltered  them. 

Afterward  in  the  anomalous  apartment 
which  Chartris  had  begun  by  calling  the 
•"drawing-room,"  but  which  had  deterior- 


ated into  a  "den,"  constantly  littered  with 
pipes  and  whips  and  other  masculine  be- 
longings, Chartris  played  the  violin.  Char- 
tris played  exquisitely — it  was  one  of  the 
few  things  he  took  pains  to  do  well — and 
as  the  girl  listened,  the  color  flaming  into 
her  cheek  and  her  dark  eyes  alight,  her 
beauty  was  beyond  cavil  or  question. 
When  at  length  Chartris  languidly  laid 
down  his  bow,  Bud,  who  had  listened  with 
patronizing  interest,  drawled  slowly: 

"Sal  kin  play,  too.  She  kin  play  most 
any  tune,  can't  you,  Sal  ?" 

For  answer,  the  girl  took  the  violin 
from  Chartris'  hand,  holding  it  tenderly, 
lovingly,  as  she  began  to  play.  It  was 
merely  a  trite  popular  melody  which  she 
had  evidently  picked  out  by  ear,  but  she 
played  with  a  fullness  of  tone  and  a  free- 
dom of  bowing  which  Chartris  recognized 
as  indicative  of  native  talent.  Then  gently, 
as  if  loath  to  give  it  up,  she  laid  the  in- 
strument in  its  case,  saying  wistfully: 

"Ef  I  could  only  learn  to  play — ef  I 
could  learn  to  play  like  you !" 

"I  wish  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
teaching  you,"  Chartris  answered  with  a 
note  of  tenderness  in  his  voice  which  made 
Kent  glance  at  him  warningly.  Then,  at 
the  girl's  entreaty,  he  played  again  and 
again  till  "Dad"  was  discovered  snoring 
in  a  corner,  and  the  hosts  found  with  con- 
trition that  it  was  very  late. 

When  Sal  found  herself  again  in  Char- 
tris' characteristic  chamber  she  looked 
about  her  with  an  interest  and  curiosity 
which  her  former  brief  tenancy  had  not 
permitted  her  to  indulge.  It  was  hardly 
the  sort  of  room  one  finds  in  the  home  of 
the  average  Western  ranch.  Eich  rugs 
were  scattered  about  the  floor;  bits  of 
bric-a-brac  stood  here  and  there;  a  few 
very  good  engravings  and  a  number  of 
bold  sketches  in  black  and  white  adorned 
the  walls;  the  tennis  racket  Chartris  had 
used  at  Harvard  hung  over  the  table;  a 
pair  of  foils  were  crossed  above  the  chim- 
ney piece;  while  all  about  the  room  were 
scattered  in  lavish  profusion  autographed 
portraits  of  ladies  with  corsages  extremely 
decollete  and  skirts  extreme!-"  abbreviated, 
failing  to  recognize  whom  as  famous  cory- 
phees and  soubrettes,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Sal  indulged  in  reflections  of  a  nature 
uncomplimentary  to  Chartris'  feminine 
acquaintance. 
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The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
young  hosts  insisted  that  their  guests 
should  remain  with  them  instead  of  push- 
ing on  to  Placerville,  fourteen  miles  dis- 
tant. They  had  visitors  so  seldom,  Char- 
tris  said,  that  they  liked  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  Crenshaw,  nothing  loath  to 
spend  the  day  on  the  piazza  with  his 
treasured  pipe,  readily  consented. 

Leaving  Crenshaw  and  Bud  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  Kent,  Chartris  proceeded 
openly  to  devote  himself  to  the  girl, 
bringing  out  for  her  delectation  his 
choicest  conversational  efforts,  his  most 
effective  blandishments;  on  his  own  part 
investing  this  unknown  goddess  with  all 
sorts  of  charms  and  graces,  most  of  which 
existed  largely  in  his  own  fancy. 

Like  most  men  of  small  physique  he  had 
a  pronounced  penchant  for  strength  and 
size,  and,  looking  at  Sal's  lithe,  powerful 
figure,  he  mentally  likened  her  to  Juno,  to 
Diana,  to  Boadicea,  to  Brunhilda — to 
every  goddess  or  heroine,  in  short,  of  whom 
he  could  think  at  the  moment.  True,  his 
admiration  experienced  a  slight  diminu- 
tion when,  at  luncheon,  he  chanced  to  note 
that  his  divinity  used  her  knife  with  a 
freedom  and  impartiality  not  altogether 
sanctioned  in  polite  circles;  but  it  revived 
ten-fold  when  as  they  strolled  together 
later  she  suddenly  lifted  her  gun  (which 
she  had  insisted  upon  carrying),  and 
brought  down  a  hawk  which  was  wheeling 
slowly  above  at  a  height  which  Chartris 
would  have  regarded  as  prohibitive. 

All  through  the  day  and  through  the 
long  moonlit  evening  Chartris  hung  about 
the  girl  with  increasing  fascination  and 
an  admiration  so  palpable  that  Kent  was 
not  surprised  when,  as  they  sat  smoking 
on  the  piazza  after  their  guests  had  re- 
tired, Chartris  remarked  in  a  tone  rather 
too  elaborately  indifferent,  as  he  carefully 
knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar: 

"Miss — er — Crenshaw — is  a  wonder- 
fully fine  woman,  eh?" 

"Yes,  rather,"  Kent  assented,  "a  trifle 
too  large  and  highly  colored  for  my  taste, 
though.  Conversation  isn't  exactly  her 
strong  point,  so  to  speak,  is  it,  old  man?" 

Chartris  smoked  a  moment  in  reflective 
silence — then  suddenly  burst  out: 

"Look  here,  Kent,  I  half  believe  I'm  in 
love  with  that  girl.  I'm  sick  to  death  of 
the  conventional  specimens  one  meets  in 


society  nowadays,  and  it's  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  to  find  a  woman  like  this  one — 
simple,  unaffected,  untrammeled  by  the 
restraints  and  conventions  of  society.  I've 
been  thinking  all  day  how  much  happier 
a  chap  could  be  out  here  with  a  woman  of 
that  kind  than  with  a  simpering,  giggling 
creature — like  Maud  Waring,  for  instance. 
By  Jove,  Kent,  she's  a  splendid  creature ! 
She  walks  like  a  goddess.  You  know  those 
lines  of  Kipling's — I  can't  help  thinking 
of  them  when  I  look  at  her — 'he  trod  the 
link  like  a  buck  in  spring.' " 

Kent  roared  with  laughter. 

"I'm  afraid  Miss  Crenshaw  wouldn't 
consider  the  quotation  respectful,  Char- 
tris. Better  stick  to  plain  Anglo-Saxon, 
old  chap." 

"Well,  say  Diana  then,"  submitted 
Chartris,  undaunted.  "I  can  quite  imag- 
ine her  with  bow  and  spear  returning  from 
the  chase " 

"So  can  I,"  answered  Kent  dryly; 
"rather  better  than  in  your  mother's  draw- 
ing room  or  at  one  of  Mrs.  Murray-Hill's 
receptions.  Have  you  considered  her 
grammar  ?" 

"Oh,  confound  her  grammar!"  wrath- 
fully. 

"All  right,  if  you  like.  She  does,  at 
anv  rate.  But  seriously,  Chartris,  the 
girl's  all  right  in  her  own  environment, 
with  a  setting  of  sage  brush  and  chappa- 
ral — but  take  her  away  from  this  and  it 
would  be  another  *Lord  of  Burleigh'  case." 

Chartris  flung  his  cigar  away  and  began 
to  pace  the  floor  with  strides  as  majestic 
as  his  limited  stature  would  permit. 

"It  may  seem  a  joke  to  you,  old  fellow," 
he  said,  presently,  "but  I'll  tell  you,  Kent, 
I'm  in  earnest  this  time." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  unsympathetic 
Kent,  "you're  always  in  earnest,  deeply, 
painfully  in  earnest  while  it  lasts.  I  re- 
member at  college  you  had  a  new  whim 
every  quarter.  First  it  was  the  cornet, 
which  you  practiced  with  a  persistence 
which  made  you — unpopular;  then  you 
took  to  charcoals  and  alienated  all  your 
friends  by  doing  execrable  likenesses  of 
them;  then  it  was  entomology,  and  I 
dwelt  among  bugs,  beetles,  tarantulas  and 
centipedes  till  I  was  on  the  verge  of  D.  T. 
You  would  always  have  a  fad — this  is  your 
latest;  take  a  reef  in  your  sudden  con- 
founded enthusiasm,  Chartris.  Say,  old 
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chap,  to  oblige  me,  couldn't  you  drop  this 
and  make  it  paleontology?" 

Chartris  faced  him  angrily. 

"You  seem  to  give  me  credit  for  great 
tenacity  of  purpose/'  he  said.  "Will  it 
convince  you  of  my  sincerity  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Crenshaw  in  the  morning" — Chartris 
had  imbibed  what  Kent  called  a  "lot  of 
fool  foreign  notions"  while  abroad — "and 
ask  his  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
his  daughter." 

Kent  was  staggered.  He  had  had 
no  idea  that  Chartris  was  so  much  in  ear- 
nest, and  he  realized  that  he  himself  was 
in  large  measure  to  blame,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  opposition  always  but  made  Char- 
tris the  more  determined.  The  legend  of 
the  man  in  Chicago  who  made  a  fortune 
by  confining  himself  strictly  to  his  own 
.affairs  recurred  to  him  with  painful  sig- 
nificance. He  got  up  and  walked  over  to 
Chartris. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  annoy  you,  Chartris, 
on  my  honor,  I  didn't,  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don," he  said.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  Chartris  laid 
his  delicate  fingers  in  Kent's  big  brown 
palm.  "If  you're  really  in  earnest,  I 
haven't,  a  word  to  say,  but  I  do  wish  you'd 
promise  me  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  then, 
if  you  feel  as  you  do  now  about  it,  you  can 
ride  over  to  Placerville  and  have  a  talk 
with  Crenshaw.  Do  this  for  my  sake, 
Chartris.  I'll  feel  better  about  it,  and 
I  don't  doubt  you  will  too." 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  Char- 
tris said  slowly: 

(<You're  right,  Kent.  I'll  wait  a  week, 
and  then  I  presume  I'll  know  my  own 
mind."  And  with  this  Kent  was  fain  to 
content  himself. 

The  week  which  followed  was  rather  an 
uncomfortable  one  for  the  two  friends. 
An  impalpable  barrier  had  risen  between 
them,  and  neither  knew  how  to  break  it 
down.  After  the  departure  of  the  Cren- 
shaws,  being  no  longer  under  the  spell  of 
the  girl's  beauty,  the  crudities  of  her 
speech  and  manner  began  to  recur  to 
Chartris  with  painful  distinctness.  In  re- 
mote perspective,  she  seemed  less  and  less 
attractive,  and  but  for  his  promise  to  Kent 
he  would  willingly  have  let  the  matter 
drop.  But  Chartris  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own 


judgment  is  imperative,  and  he  would 
have  wedded  the  "Witch  of  Endor"  before 
he  would  have  acknowledged  his  error. 

Kent  for  his  part  was  equally  uncom- 
fortable. He  was  sincerely  fond  of  Char- 
tris, who,  in  spite  of  his  peculiarities,  was 
scrupulously  honorable,  gentlemanly  and 
even  generous.  Kent  realized  that  the  boy 
was  sacrificing  himself  to  an  absurd,  theat- 
rical fancy  of  the  most  ephemeral.  He 
longed  to  speak  frankly  to  Chartris  and 
have  it  out  with  him,  but  he  realized  that 
would  be  but  to  make  matters  worse;  so 
he  and  his  friend  continued  to  meet  with 
a  constraint  which  had  never  before 
divided  them. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  almost  of 
relief  that  one  day  exactly  a  week  after 
the  departure  of  the  Crenshaws,  Kent  saw 
Chartris  mount  his  horse  and  ride  away. 

Chartris,  immaculate  in  a  London-built 
riding  costume,  which  contrasted  queerly 
with  the  rough  and  ready  garb  of  the  local 
cowpunchers,  looked  as  faultlessly  trim 
and  elegant  when,  after  a  long  and  dusty 
ride,  Placerville  appeared  on  the  horizon 
as  when  he  had  left  the  ranch  two  hours 
earlier.  Chartris'  elegance  was  impervi- 
ous to  outward  conditions. 

Suddenly  on  the  trail  before  him  he 
observed  a  figure  which,  even  at  long 
range,  he  recognized  as  the  subject  of  his 
then  far  from  agreeable  meditations — the 
girl  Sal.  She  wore  the  dress  in  which  he 
had  first  seen  her,  and  she  carried  her  be- 
loved rifle  with  an  ease  and  grace  which 
bespoke  long  usage. 

Chartris  urged  his  horse  forward,  and 
in  an  instant  was  standing  with  bared  head 
by  her  side.  The  girl  turned  toward  him, 
her  handsome  face  aglow  with  life  and 
color — a  veritable  goddess  of  the  chase. 

"So  glad  to  see  you  again,"  Chartris 
heard  himself  saying  inanely.  "You  cannot 
know  how  dull  and  stupid  the  ranch  has 
seemed  since  you  left.  I  hope  you've 
not  quite  forgotten  us?"  The  girl's  big, 
bovine  eyes  met  his  with  simple  directness. 

"No,"  she  answered  quietly,  "you  all 
wuz  mighty  kind  to  us." 

"Kind !"  Chartris  echoed.  "It  was  our 
pleasure — our  very  great  pleasure.  I — " 
he  checked  himself  abruptly,  recalling  the 
letter  of  his  bond.  He  began  to  fumble 
about  for  some  subject  of  conversation. 
"But  I  rode  over  today  to  speak  to  your 
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father,  Miss  Crenshaw.  Shall  I  find  him 
in  the  village,  do  you  think?" 

A  puzzled  look  came  over  the  girl's  face. 
She  looked  at  him  questioningly  for  an 
instant,  then  suddenly  light  broke  in  up- 
on her. 

"Ef  you  mean  Crenshaw,"  she  said  at 
last  in  her  slow,  musical  drawl,  "he  ain't 


my   father — he's   my  husband.     I'm   his 
second  wife.     Didn't  you  know?" 

For  an  instant  Chartris  stood  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  which  beggars  de- 
scription; then  with  some  murmured  in- 
coherency  he  mounted  his  horse,  lifted  his 
hat,  and  a  moment  later  was  riding  swiftly 
in  the  direction  whence  he  came. 


REVOLT 


BY    GRACE    HELEN    BAILEY 


Behold !  deep  in  the  hearts  of  us,  desire 
Enkindles  flames  to  burn  on  altars  thrust 
From  out  the  very  selves  of  love  and  trust. 

Consuming  all  the  nays  of  creed,  this  fire 

Sears  fiercest  when  prophetic  vision  dire 
Puts  ban  upon  unholiness :  a  rust 
That  ne'er  can  tarnish.    Sweet,  our  lawless  dust 

But  makes  our  passion's  spark  leap  all  the  higher. 

When  all  the  world,  my  Sweet,  in  springtime  swoons, 
And  life,  the  sap,  goes  coursing  through  all  things ; 

And  aeons  gather  time's  immortal  flower 
And  dust  it  with  the  silver  of  new  moons — 
We  shall,  Beloved,  be  essence  of  those  springs : 

Deathless  for  aye !     We  snatched  from  life  our  hour. 


THE    DIVINE    PROGRAM 

Till— THE    JUDGMENT    SCENE    BEFORE    THE     GREAT 

WHITE    THRONE 

BY    C.    T.    RUSSELL 

PASTOR  BROOKLYN  TABERNACLE 


T.  PAUL  DECLAKES 

that  Christian  believ- 
ers, when  they  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit,  "Re- 
ceive not  the  spirit  of 
bondage  and  fear,  but 
the  spirit  of  a  sound 
mind."  For  the  long 
centuries  of  the  dark  ages,  however, 
Christianity  was  merely  a  nominal  af- 
fair, except  with  the  very  few.  Instead 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
love  and  of  a  sound  mind,  the  world  was 
at  that  time  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  fear. 
To  some  extent  this  is  still  true.  Neverthe- 
less, increase  of  knowledge  is  taking  some 
of  the  shackles  of  fear  from  off  of  the  in- 
tellects and  permitting  us  to  look  at  every- 
thing more  honestly,  more  logically,  more 
with  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind  than 
ever  before.  We  are  glad  of  this,  and 
purpose  now  to  examine  our  subject  in  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  spirit 
of  a  sound  mind,  divesting  ourselves,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  the  "fear  which  bring- 
eth  a  snare." 

.The  Day  of  Judgment,  or,  as  it  once 
was  called,  Doomsday,  had  an  awful  sig- 
nificance to  our  forefathers.  To  them  it 
brought  pictures  of  Christ  upon  his  throne 
of  judgment  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
holy  angels  intent  upon  executing  his  de- 
crees, good  or  bad,  and  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  decrees  were  supposed  to 
mean  eternal  torment.  A  once  famous 
preacher  of  this  famous  city  of  churches 
pictured  the  Judgment  scene  most  gro- 
tesquely as  represented  in  the  public 
prints  of  about  thirty  years  ago. 

He  pictured  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  his  power  and  great  glory, 
seated  upon  a  cloud  in  mid-heaven,  sur- 


rounded by  angelic  hosts.  Before  him  ap- 
peared the  world  of  mankind,  brought 
back  from  heaven  and  hell  and  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  In  grandiloquent  language 
he  pictured  the  earth  turning  upon  its 
axis  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
so  that  the  entire  worldful  of  people 
could  see  the  Judge  on  his  cloud-throne. 
The  Judgment  picture  was  a  mere  farce, 
for  the  Judge  merely  said  to  those  who 
had  come  from  heaven,  Go  back.  Resume 
your  crowns  and  harps.  And  he  said  to' 
those  who  had  come  from  hell,  Go  back 
to  your  eternal  torment. 

This  and  other  very  similar  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Day  of  Judgment  have 
so  repulsed  the  intelligence  of  many  as  to 
turn  their  minds  away  from  the  Bible  to- 
ward Agnosticism.  It  is  our  purpose  on 
this  occasion  to,  if  possible,  set  forth  the 
Bible  presentation  of  Divine  Truth  on 
the  subjectof  God's  Judgments  so  clearly, 
so  self-evidently,  that  none  possessed  of 
a  sound  balance  of  mind  could  possibly 
object  thereto. 

A  Judgment  Day  in  Eden. 

A  totally  wrong  thought  seems  to  have 
gotten  possession  of  all  of  our  minds  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  It  is  generally  understood  to 
signify  a  day  of  condemnation.  However, 
the  expression  in  the  Scriptures  really  sig- 
nifies a  day  of  crisis,  a  time  of  decision,  a 
period  of  trial; — not  a  day  of  inflicting 
punishments  for  crimes  previously  adju- 
dicated. The  Greek  word  crisis  translated 
judgment  has  been  so  frequently  used  in 
our  English  language  that  it  has  become 
an  English  word  as  well.  Hence  its  mean- 
ing, the  same  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish, is  well  known  to  us  all.  For  in- 
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stance,  if  in  our  home  we  have  a  patient 
who  has  taken  the  fever  and  a  doctor  calls, 
we  may  inquire  how  soon  recovery  may  be 
expected.  The  doctor  asks  the  date  the 
fever  began,  and  answers  that  its  crisis 
will  come  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  twenty-eighth,  or  some  other 
day  a  multiple  of  the  seventh  day  from 
its  commencement.  His  meaning  is,  that 
then  the  testing  will  come,  the  trial,  the 
determination  whether  the  person  will 
sink  into  death  or  recover  from  the  fever. 
This  gives  us  the  proper  thought  con- 
nected with  this  word  crisis  or  judgment; 
the  proper  thought,  therefore,  connected 
with  the  expression,  Day  of  Judgment. 
For  instance,  there  was  such  a  Day  of 
Judgment  in  Eden  when  God  forbade  our 
first  parents  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  At  that  moment 
their  testing,  their  trial,  their  judgment, 
began — to  demonstrate  their  obedience  or 
disobedience,  and  thus  in  turn  to  deter- 
mine their  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of 
life  eternal.  In  that  Judgment  Day,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  our  first  parents 
were  disobedient  and  a  death  condemna- 
tion came  upon  them,  which  has. been  in- 
herited by  all  of  their  children  in  a 
natural  way.  Partaking  of  their  flesh 
and  blood,  we  partook  also  of  their  weak- 
nesses, mental,  moral  and  physical;  hence 
we  are  a  dying  race — dying  because  our 
first  parents  failed  in  the  first  Day  of 
Judgment  or  trial. 

The  Jewish  Judgment  Day. 

While  God  foreknew  that  the  Law  Cove- 
nant made  with  the  nation  of  Israel 
through  Moses  would  not  effect  a  deliver- 
ance of  the  nation  from  the  effects  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  be  nevertheless,  for  good  rea- 
sons, gave  that  nation  a  trial  or  judg- 
ment or  testing-  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Law  Covenant.  It  was  a  life  or 
death  agreement.  Any  who  could  keep 
the  requirements  of  that  Law  Covenant 
might  under  it  claim  eternal  life.  Who- 
ever failed  of  keeping  the  requirements  of 
that  Law  Covenant  would  die.  This  trial 
or  test  came  upon  that  nation  at  the  time 
of  its  deliverance  from  Egypt,  when  they 
passed  through  the  Eed  Sea  and  were 
baptised  into  Moses  in  the  sea  and  in  the 
cloud — the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
cloud  overhead.  They  were  baptized  or 


buried  into  Moses.  For  nearly  fifteen 
centuries  that  nation  was  on  trial  or 
judgment,  yet  the  results  of  the  judgment 
were  not  decreed  until  our  Lord's  Second 
Advent,  when  he  was  declared  of  the 
Father  to  be  the  One,  and  the  only  One 
born  under  the  Law  Covenant  who  in- 
herited its  blessings  of  eternal  life  by  ab- 
solute obedience  to  its  every  requirement. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  remainder  of  that 
nation  were  all  adjudged  unworthy  of 
any  further  trial,  as  our  Lord  himself  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment,  saying:  "Your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I 
say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me  hence- 
forth, till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord — at  his 
Second  Advent.— Matt,  23:38,  39 

The  Apostle  Paul,  reviewing  the  results 
of  those  fifteen  centuries  of  their  judg- 
ment or  trial,  tells  us  that  the  Law  Cove- 
nant made  nothing  perfect;  that  it  mere- 
ly showed  to  be  perfect  the  Perfect  One 
who  had  left  the  heavenly  Courts  and  be- 
come a  man,  in  order  to  redeem  Adam 
and  his  race.  St.  Paul,  however,  shows 
us  also  that,  throughout  that  Jewish  Age 
of  trial  some  were  found  possessed  of  faith 
far  beyond  their  fellows.  He  enumerates 
many  of  these,  and  then  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  died  without  having  re- 
ceived the  things  promised  to  them,  but 
that  they  did  receive  Divine  approval  in 
that  the  Lord  declared  that  they  pleased 
him — not  by  perfection  of  works  and 
obedience  to  the  Law  Covenant,  but  that 
he  was  pleased  with  their  faith :  they  dem- 
onstrated that  if  they  had  been  free  from 
the  blemishes  of  the  fallen  condition, 
blessed  with  perfect  bodies  and  minds, 
they  would  have  delighted  to  have  kept 
the  Law  perfectly. 

Spiritual  Israel's  Judgment. 

The  Gospel  Age  is  represented  as  an 
epoch  of  trial  or  testing  or  judgment  for 
the  Church  of  Christ— the  Body  of  Christ 
— those  to  be  joint-heirs  with  Christ  in 
his  nature  and  his  throne — "the  Bride,  the 
Lamb's  Wife." 

The  Scriptures  point  out  to  us  that 
during  this  epoch  God  is  drawing  and 
calling  from  the  world  of  mankind  a  "lit- 
tle flock,"  and  that  he  is  permitting  the 
way  of  response  to  his  call  to  be  made  a 
narrow  one  and  a  very  difficult  one.  This 
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is  to  the  intent  that  the  class  that  will 
hear,  obey  and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  in  this  narrow  way  may  be  a  very 
special  class,  a  "little  flock,"  each  one  of 
them  copies  of  God's  dear  Son,  the  dear 
Redeemer,  it  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in 
a  very  special  sense  there  is  a  trial,  a 
testing,  a  judgment,  in  progress — not  a 
judgment  in  respect  to  the  world,  but  of 
those  who  have  accepted  the  "call"  and 
made  living  sacrifices  of  themselves  in  the 
Lord's  service,  to  the  knowing  and  doing 
of  the  Lord's  will.  These  are  required  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure  by 
demonstrating  their  loyalty  to  the  Lord 
and  his  Word  and  the  brethren,  under 
various  trying  conditions,  of  which  the 
Apostle  Peter  says,  "Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is 
to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing 
happened  unto  you."  (1  Pet.  4.12.)  The 
trials  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
character  and  for  the  proving  of  the  faith- 
ful ones :  hence  the  overcomers  in  this 
trial  must  be  found  faithful,  not  only  in 
reaching  the  mark  of  perfect  love,  but  in 
maintaining  their  stand  there,  resisting 
the  various  attacks  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
Adversary,  Such  "conquerors"  will  be 
granted  "the  crown  of  life,"  which  God 
has  in  reservation  for  them  that  thus  love 
him. 

With  the  end  of  this  age,  the  trial  or 
judgment  will  be  completed,  finished. 
The  "little  flock"  of  overcomers  will  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  joint  heirship  with 
their  Lord  and  participation  in  Divine 
nature;  while  those  not  counted  worthy  of 
this  glory,  yet  faithful  in  many  respects, 
will  receive  blessings  of  spiritual  nature 
without  the  "crown."  Others  still,  fail- 
ing entirely  in  the  trial,  will  be  accounted 
unworthy  of  eternal  life  on  any  plane, 
and  will  die  the  Second  Death,  as  says 
the  Apostle:  "For  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened  ,  and 
have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
have  tasted  the  good  Word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they 
shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance;  seeing  they  crucify  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  ?'iaine."  (Heb.  6:4-6.)  Again, 
"For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  there 


remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment, 
and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries." — Heb.  10:26-?.?. 

The  World's  Judgment  Day.' 

The  Apostle  declares :  "God  hath  ap- 
pointed a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom 
he  hath  ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead." — Acts  17-31. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  cannot  ap- 
ply to  the  original  Judgment  Day,  in 
which  our  first  parents  failed  in  Eden; 
neither  can  the  words  apply  to  the  judg- 
ment or  trial  which  came  to  Israel  under 
the  Law  Covenant,  nor  to  the  church  on 
trial  during  this  Gospel  Age;  because  it 
is  put  in  the  future  tense.  The  Apostle 
used  these  words  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Gospel  Age,  and  the  words  apply  beyond 
this  Gospel  Age  to  an  appointed  day  or 
epoch  future.  The  day  referred  to  is 
"the  day  of  Christ" — the  Millennial  Age 
— the  thousand  year  day  of  the  reign  of 
righteousness,  when  Messiah  shall  be 
King  over  all  the  earth,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  reign  of  sin  and  death  and  to  bless  all 
the  captives  of  sin  and  death — the  entire 
human  family,  already  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood.  The  Apostle's  words 
clearly  state  that  he  refers,  not  to  the 
church's  trial  period,  but  to  the  world's. 
Certain  things  are  necessary  to  a  right- 
eous judgment  or  trial  of  the  world. 

1.  They  must  all  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Truth.     (1  Tim.  2:4-6.)  They  can- 
not be  saved  in  ignorance  and  superstition 
and  vice.     They  must  all  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge    of    the     redemption     accom- 
plished by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  to  a 
knowledge  of  God's  willingness  to  receive 
them  back  again  into  his  fellowship.  They 
must  all  be  proffered  assistance  out  of  the 
degredation     which     came     upon     them 
through  the  disobedience  and  fall  of  our 
first  parents,   in  the   first  trial  or  judg- 
ment. 

2.  They  cannot  be  on  trial  for  life  ever- 
lasting without  first  having     been     judi- 
cially set  free  from  the  original  condem- 
nation— the  original  death  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  our  first  parents  in  Eden 
and  inherited  by  all  of  their  children. 

These  conditions  have  not  yet  been  met, 
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and  hence  the  world  is  not  yet  experienc- 
ing this  trial  or  judgment  or  testing  which, 
"the  Apostle  tells  us,  God  has  appointed 
for  them.  It  will  come  to  them,  however, 
in  the  time  appointed  of  the  father,  called 
in  the  Scriptures  "God's  due  time."  Fur- 
thermore, the  time  for  the  world's  judg- 
ment or  testing  cannot  come  until  the 
trial  or  testing  of  the  church  shall  have 
been  completed  and  the  worthy  ones  been 
found,  because  it  is  the  Church  that  is 
now  on  trial,  and  that  is  to  furnish  the 
judges  for  the  world's  trial  day.  Mark  the 
Apostle's  words  to  this  effect:  "Know  ye 
not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world?"  (1  Cor.  6:2.)  Nor  is  this 
thought  out  of  harmony  with  the  other 
text,  "God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness by  that  man  whom  he  hath  or- 
dained." On  the  contrary,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  "the  mystery"  of  this 
Gospel  Age  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jesus,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  which  is  his  Body,  and  which 
is  now  being  selected  or  tried  or  judged 
for  its  position  in  glory,  only  the  faith- 
ful receiving  the  reward,  or  membership, 
in  the  glorious  Prophet,  Priest,  King. 
Messiah,  beyond  the  veil. 

The  wrong  thought  respecting  the  Day 
of  Judgment  has  made  of  it  the  day  of 
terrors  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world — 
all  who  have  heard  of  it.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  seal  the  doom  of  humanity :  that 
thenceforth  the  Lord  will  have  no  pity  and 
show  no  mercy.  But  the  Scriptures,  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  point  out  that  the 
coming  Judgment  Day  of  the  world  sig- 
nifies, to  it,  a  great  day  of  judgment, 
trial  and  blessing;  just  as  the  Churches 
judgment  day  signifies  a  great  blessing  to 
us:  the  privilege  of  becoming  heirs  of 
God  and  joint  heirs  with  the  Redeemer 
in  his  Kingdom  glory.  As  to  these  facts, 
notice  the  words  of  inspiration  by  the 
Prophet  David.  Prophetically  looking 
down  beyond  this  time  to  the  Millennial 
Age,  the  Prophet  declares : 

i 

"Let  the  heavens  be  glad, 
And  let  the  earth  rejoice; 
And  let  men  say  among  the  nations, 

Jehovah  reigneth. 
Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 


Let   the  fields  rejoice,   and  all  that  are 

therein. 
Then   shall   the   trees   of   the  wood   sing 

aloud 

At  the  presence  of  Jehovah; 
BECAUSE  HE  COMETH 
TO  JUDGE  THE  EARTH. 
0   give  thanks  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  is 

good; 
For  his  mercy  endureth  forever." 

To  the  same  day  the  Apostle  also  points, 
assuring  us  that  it  will  be  a  glorious  and 
desirable  day,  and  that  for  it  the  whole 
creation  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
together — waiting  for  the  great  Judge  to 
deliver  and  to  bless  the  world  as  well  as  to 
exalt  and  glorify  the  church. — Rom.  8 :21, 
22. 

In  John  5  :28,  29,  a  precious  promise 
for  the  world  of  a  coming  judgment-trial 
for  life  everlasting  is,  by  a  mistranslation, 
turned  into  a  fearful  imprecation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  text,  however,  they 
that  have  done  evil — that  have  failed  of 
Divine  approval — will  come  forth  unto 
resurrection  (raising  up  to  perfection)  by 
judgments,  "stripes,"  testings,  disciplines. 
— See  the  Revised  Version.  ' 

The  Great  White  Throne. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  is  recognized  by 
God's  people  to  be  a  book  of  symbols.  One 
of  its  beautiful  pictures  relates  to  the 
Judgment  Day.  We  read,  "And  I  saw  a 
great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on 
it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fled  away;  and  there  was  found  no 
place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened:  and  another  book 
was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works."— Rev.  20:11-13. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  pen  pictures 
of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  blessings  it  will  bring  to  mankind — 
the  blessed  privilege  of  a  fresh  judgment 
or  trial  for  everlasting  life.  The  first 
judgment  of  the  race  in  Adam  resulted  in 
failure  and  condemnation  of  our  first  par- 
ents, and  we  were  merely  included  in  its 
losses,  its  disasters.  By  Divine  arrange- 
ment, our  Redeemer  has  died,  the  Just 
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for  the-  unjust.  The  application  of  his 
merit  to  father  Adam  will  extend  a  bless- 
ing eventually  to  every  member  of  his 
race,  securing  to  them  all  a  full  release 
from  the  original  condemnation  or  sen- 
tence and  from  all  of  the  blight  which 
came  upon  our  race  as  a  result.  Setting 
aside  the  original  penalty  does  not  give 
either  Adam  or  his  children  eternal  life, 
but  merely  provides  for  all  a  new  judg- 
ment or  fresh  trial  for  eternal  life.  Adam 
had  perfection  of  life  and  held  it  tensive- 
ly  on  condition  of  his  obedience.  The  re- 
deemed race  will  come  back  again  to 
Adam's  position  of  trial  and  testing,  as 
respects  worthiness  of  life  everlasting. 

However,  instead  of  bringing  mankind 
back  by  instantaneous  process  from  the 
tomb  and  from  our  present  fallen  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body  to  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  which  Adam  en- 
joyed, God  proposes  a  still  better  way. 
He  will  give  his  fallen  creatures  through 
Christ  an  opportunity  to  climb  up  out  of 
the  sin  and  death  conditions  into  which 
Adam's  transgressions  brought  all.  Some 
are  more  fallen ;  some  less  so.  None  could 
be  recovered  except  by  the  Eedeemer, 
whose  death  provides  the  ladder,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  mankind  can  be  raised 
up  to  full  human  perfection  and  Divine 
favor  and  all  that  was  lost  in  Adam.  The 
opportunity  for  thus  rising  up  by  their 
own  exertions  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
glorified  Eedeemer  and  his  glorified 
Church  will  be  during  the  Millennial 
Age.  That  opportunity  will  constitute 
the  world's  trial  or  judgment. 

Various  offices  are  attributed  to  our 
Lord,  in  connection  with  his  great  work 
for  the  world  of  mankind.  Thus  we  read 
that  he  is  to  be  the  great  Prophet,  the 
great  Priest,  the  great  Mediator  and  the 
great  Judge.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  foundation  for  this  great  Kingdom 
and  Judgship  was  laid  in  our  Eedeemer's 
sacrifice  of  himself;  but  the  execution  of 
the  great  Plan  of  God,  the  Divine  Pro- 
gram, was  delayed  to  permit  the  selection 
of  the  Church,  the  "little  flock,"  the  Judge 
and  associate  judges. 

A  gradual  testing  of  the  world  by  up- 
lifting processes,  by  the  binding  of  Satan 
and  the  making  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  etc.,  will  be 
much  better  for  all  concerned  than  if  they 


were  instantly  made  perfect  and  then  put 
on  trial  as  Adam  was.  The  thousand 
years  of  uplifting  influences  and  the 
striving  against  sin  and  the  forming  of 
character  according  to  the  Divine  will 
will  be  helpful  to  the  world  and  enable 
them  to  overcome,  in  the  trial  which  will 
come  to  them  in  this  gradual  way.  Help 
at  each  step  and  assistance  out  of  every 
unintentional  blunder  is  provided  until  at 
last  all  the  willing  and  obedient  shall 
have  reached  the  full  perfection  of  human 
nature — all  that  was  lost  by  Adam  and 
redeemed  by  Jesus  or,  refusing  it,  will 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  Second  Death. 

The  "great  white  throne"  represents  the 
powers  of  the  Government  and  the  purity 
or  fairness  of  the  trial  which  will  be 
granted  to  the  world  of  mankind.  When 
we  read  that  heaven  and  earth  fled  away 
from  the  presence  of  him  upon  the  throne, 
it  identifies  that  throne  with  the  end  of 
this  age,  and  the  opening  of  the  Millen- 
nial Age.  Present  institutions  are  repre- 
sented thus :  the  heavens,  the  church,  etc., 
and  the  earth  the  political  and  social  in- 
terests of  "this  present  evil  world."  As 
St.  Peter  tells  us,  present  institutions 
shall  "pass  away  with  a  great  noise,"  and 
instead  the  Lord  will  reveal  a  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth — that  is  to  say,  new  spir- 
itual powers,  the  Church  in  glory;  and 
new  earthly  powers,  the  new  political  and 
social  conditions — along  better  lines  than 
those  which  now  control:  along  lines  of 
Justice  and  Love. 

The  judgment  or  trial  is  before  God  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  be  along  the  lines  of 
the  Divine  Law,  though  the  Law  Giver  in 
this  trial  will  be  represented  by  the  glori- 
fied Mediator.  The  judgment  will  not  be 
along  new  lines,  but  along  old  lines,  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  declared:  "My  Word  shall 
judge  you  in  the  last  days." 

However,  so  far  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, our  Lord's  words  are  as  yet  hidden 
mysteries,  words  not  understood.  Only 
the  Church,  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
Divine  Word  clearly.  But  when  the 
world's  judgment  or  trial  will  be  on,  dur- 
ing the  Millennium,  the  books  will  be 
opened— the  books  of  the  Bible — and  the 
dead  will  be  judged,  will  be  tried,  will  be 
tested  along  the  lines  of  teaching  found  in 
those  books  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  give 
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heed  to  the  message  of  the  Lord,  its  doc- 
trines, its  precepts,  will  make  progress 
from  grace  to  grace,  from  knowledge  to 
knowledge,  from  strength  to  strength. 
Their  Kestitution  or  Kesurrection  will 
gradually  progress  as  the  Truth  tries  or 
judges  them  and  finds  them  responsive, 
obedient  to  the  voice  which  speaketh  from 
heaven.  St.  Peter  tells  us  that  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  the  soul  that  will  not 
obey  that  Prophet,  that  Teacher,  that 
King,  will  be  destroyed  from  amongst  his 
people.  (Acts  3:23.)  On  the  contrary, 
all  who  do  obey  the  Lord's  Word  will,  by 
the  close  of  that  Millennial  period,  have 
reached  a  full  human  perfection,  mental, 
moral  and  physical.  They  will  be  as  per- 
fect as  was  Adam,  and  additionally  pos- 
sess a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  and 
many  of  them,  we  trust,  a  firm  texture 
of  developed  character.  Still,  however, 
at  the  close  of  the  Millennial  Judgment 
Day  a  great  final  test  will  be  provided, 
which  will  thoroughly  demonstrate  the 
heart  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  each  one. 
And  all  the  disloyal  will  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  the  Second  Death,  without  hope 
of  recovery  of  any  kind. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Goats. 

Our  Lord  gave  one  of-  his  parables  to 
illustrate  the  world's  judgment  during  the 
Millennium,  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and 
the  goats.  Its  location  is  definitely  fixed 
by  the  context,  which  shows  that  it  will 
find  its  fulfillment  during  the  Millennial 
Age — after  the  present  age  shall  have 
closed.  We  read,  "When  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory:  and  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and  he  shall 
separate  them  one  from  another, .  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats."  (Matt,  25:31,  32.)  This  parable 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  "great  white 
throne"  picture  of  Eevelation.  It  shows 
all  nations,  all  peoples  gathered  before 
that  throne,  which  will  be  established  in 
power  and  great  glory.  The  Son  of  man 
who  will  come  in  his  glory  and  who  will 
sit  upon  the  throne  has  given  us  numer- 
ous assurances  that  the  elect  church  shall 
sit  with  him  in  his  throne.  The  church 
will  not  be  amongst  those  sheep  and  goats 
before  that  throne,  but,  glorified  as  the 


Lamb's  Wife,  the  Church  will  be  with 
her  Bridegroom  in  his  throne  judging  all 
nations — judging  them,  proving  them; 
which  are  of  the  sheep  nature  and  which 
are  of  the  goat  nature.  The  former  will 
be  blessed.  The  latter  will  be  destroyed. 

At  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  of  the 
Judgment  Day,  the  sheep  found  at  the 
right  hand  of  favor  will  receive  the  bless- 
ing: "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world" — an  earthly 
kingdom,  different  decidedly  from  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  which  will  have  pre- 
viously been  given  to  the  church  in  asso- 
ciation with  her  Lord.  Then  the  un- 
worthy will  also  be  dealt  with. 

As  we  read,  He  who  sat  upon  the 
throne  said  to  the  goat  class,  "Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels" — 
his  fellows,  all  who  are  of  his  character 
likeness,  and  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
him.  These  will  include  all  of  Adam's  re- 
stored race  who,  after  enjoying  the  know- 
ledge and  favor  of  God,  shall  maintain  any 
sympathy  for  sin  and  discord. 

The  everlasting  punishment,  be  it  re- 
membered, will  be  administered;  but  this 
does  not  signify  everlasting  torments,  be- 
cause the  punishment  for  sin  is  not  tor- 
ment, but  death — everlasting  death  will 
therefore  be  the  punishment  of  the  goat 
class  with  Satan  the  great  adversary. 
From  this  death  their  will  be  no  redemp- 
tion, no  resurrection,  no  recovery  of  any 
kind.  As  St.  Peter  declares,  "They  shall 
be  like  brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken 
and  destroyed."  The  everlasting  fire  is 
as  symbolical,  as  parabolic,  as  the  sheep 
and  the  goats.  Fire  is  a  symbol  of  de- 
struction, and  everlasting  fire  a  symbol 
of  everlasting  destruction.  An  everlast- 
ing fire  is  one  not  quenched,  one  which 
burns  until  it  shall  have  accomplished  its 
purpose  of  complete  destruction. 

More  and  Less  Tolerable 

Our  Lord  had  considerable  to  say  about 
this  great  Day  of  Judgment,  by  and 
through  which,  in  the  Father's  Plan,  he 
was  to  extend  the  blessings  of  his  sacrifice 
to  the  entire  race.  Jesus  upbraided  the 
people  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  declar- 
ing that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  have 
repented  with  contrition  in  sackcloth  and 
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ashes,  if  they  had  enjoyed  their  oppor- 
tunities. He  assured  them  that,  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  the  day  of  trial,  the 
day  of  testing,  the  Millennial  Judgment 
Day,  matters  would  be  more  favorable 
for  the  Sodomites  than  for  the  people  of 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  —  Matthew 
11 :21-24. 

This  may  give  a  new  thought  to  some — 
that  the  Divine  arrangement  for  dealing 
with  the  Sodomites  during  the  Millen- 
nium will  be  quite  tolerable — less  severe, 
less  of  an  ordeal  than  for  some  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  in  our  Lord's  day.  Nor 
are  we  to  think  of  those  Jews  as  being 
specially  wicked  and  reprehensible,  be- 
cause they  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.  St. 
Peter  declares,  "I  wot  that  through  ig- 
norance ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers." 
(Acts  3:17.)  Of  those  same  Jews  we  read 
that  the  Lord  will  "pour  upon  the  house 
of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  sup- 
plications; and  they  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his 
only  son."— Zech.  12  :10. 

But  glance  at  the  case  of  the  Sodomites. 
Our  Lord  shows  that  he  had  reference  to 
those  persons  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Lot.  He  says,  "But  the  same  day  that 
Lot  went  out  of  Sodom,  it  rained  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven  and  destroyed 
them  all."  (Luke  17:29.)  Those  Sodom- 
ites had  no  share  in  any  day  of  judgment, 
except  in  the  sense  that  they  were  child- 
ren of  Adam,  and  by  heredity  they  were 
condemned  in  him  and  shared  in  his 
death  sentence.  They  sinned,  doubtless, 
against  a  measure  of  light,  yet  not  against 
full  light,  because  the  Gospel  lamp  was 
not  lighted  and  did  not  shine  upon  any 
until  Jesus'  day.  Thus  it  is  written  that 
Christ  "brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  Gospel;"  and,  again, 
that  this  great  salvation  "began  to  be 
preached  by  our  Lord."  (2  Tim.  1:10; 
Heb.  2:3.)  The  death  of  the  Sodomites, 
therefore,  was  merely  the  Adamic  death, 
hastened;  not  the  Second  Death.  They 
would  have  died  anyway.  They  were 


taken  in  a  manner  which  furnished  an  ex- 
ample for  those  who  afterwards  should 
live  in  extreme  ungodliness,  as  they  did; 
whether  with  or  without  the  Gospel  light. 

If  we  turn  to  Ezekiel  16 :46-63,  we  see 
how  the  Lord  reproved  Israel  for  unfaith- 
fulness, under  great  privileges  and  bless- 
ings. He  reminds  them  of  how,  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity  and  pride,  they 
disdained  their  sister  nations,  the  Sodom- 
ites and  Samaritans.  After  telling  them 
that  they  were  worse  than  either  of  these, 
he  further  informs  them  that  when  he 
fulfills  his  promise  to  them  to  regather 
Israel,  to  restore  to  Israel  his  favor  and 
the  light  of  his  countenance  and  to  make 
with  them  the  New  Covenant,  he  then  will 
also  bless  the  Samaritans  and  the  Sodom- 
ites. We  read,  "When  I  shall  bring  in 
their  captivity,  the  captivity  of  Sodom 
and  her  daughters,  and  the  captivity  of 
Samaria  and  her  daughters,  then  will  I 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  thy  captives 
in  the  midst  of  them.  *  *  *  When  thy 
sisters,  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  shall 
return  to  their  former  estate,  and  Sama- 
ria and  her  daughters  shall  return  to  their 
former  estate,  then  thou  and  thy  daugh- 
ters shall  return  to  your  former  estate. 
*  *  *  Nevertheless,  I  will  remember  my 
Covenant  with  thee  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  and  I  will  establish  unto  thee  an 
everlasting  Covenant." — See  Jer.  31 :31 ; 
Eom.  11 :27-32. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  Divine  Program, 
which  has  provided  that  the  world  shall 
have  a  Judgment  Day  or  Epoch,  as  the 
result  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  has 
set  apart  for  it  the  Millennial  Age,  with 
amplest  provisions  that  each  member  of 
Adam's  race  may  have  a  full,  fair  and 
impartial  trial  for  eternal  life  or  eternal 
death.  The  Divine  Program  is  surely  a 
good  one — ten  thousand  times  better  than 
the  miserably  confused  and  confusing 
ideas  of  the  Judgment  Day  which  came 
down  to  us  from  "the  dark  ages,"  filling 
us  with  fear  and  dread  as  respects  God 
and  his  gracious  arrangements  for  the 
blessing  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
through  The  Christ,  Head  and  Body. 


THE    COCKPIT    AND    THE    FILIPINO 


BY    GRACE    HELEN    BAILEY 


HAT  THE  bull-fight  is 
to  Spain,  Monte 
Carlo  to  the  conti- 
nent, the  races  to 
America,  England 
and  France,  the  cock- 
pit is  to  the  native  of 
the  Philippines,  and 
more  because  he  has  few  resources  within 
himself  and  this  diversion  through  the 
indulgence  of  many  generations,  has  be- 
come an  absorbing  passion. 

The  regard  in  which  the  Filipino  holds 
the  fighting  cock  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  the  saying:  "If  a  native's  family  is  in 
jeopardy,  he  first  sees  to  the  safety  of  the 
cock — then  he  looks  after  the  baby."  The 
love  of  chance,  the  gamester's  daring,  in- 
herent in  every  human  being,  even  though 
controlled  by  the  more  orderly,  finds  full 
vent  in  the  contest  between  the  two  feath- 
ered combatants,  and  it  is  here,  in  the 
arena,,  that  one  sees  the  Filipino  in  an  en- 
tirely new  guise,  denuded  of  the  fatalistic 
calm  which  enwraps  him  when  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  and  bowing  under 
the  yoke  of  servility.  Here  he  becomes 
intense,  alert,  watching  each  move  with 
the  concentration  of  the  born  financier, 
and,  like  that  worthy,  taking  the  decree 
of  Kismet  with  the  gameness  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  real  sport  either  of  the 
wheat-pit  or  the  prize-ring. 

In  Mexico,  and  also  in  Spain,  the  cock 
has  a  casual  significance,  but  the  chanti- 
cleer is  not  the  specialized  luxury,  one 
might  almost  say  necessity,  which  he  has 
become  through  many  successive  genera- 
tions to  the  household  of  the  native  Fili- 
pino. One  of  the  most  common,  and  at 
the  same  time  amusing,  sights  to  the 
stranger  is  the  care  and  seeming  affection 
lavished  upon  the  fighting  rooster,  and 
the  lusty  indifference,  albeit  willingness 
of  this  barnyard  fowl  in  receiving  the  un- 
remitting attention  of  the  devoted  owner. 
In  the  provinces  the  cock  is  staked  in 


front  of  the  nipa  house,  and  from  a  pre- 
scribed area  picks  his  living  in  the  society 
of  meek  goats,  frisky  kids,  mangy  dogs 
and  nomadic  pigs;  in  Manila,  he  exists 
in  the  conservative  atmosphere  of  a  grass 
plot,  facing  an  imposing  casa,  or  is  held 
for  hours  in  the  arms  of  a  squatting 
guardian,  who  employs  his  time  in  strok- 
ing the  bird  downward  or  pressing  him 
to  the  ground  with  quick  movements  in 
order  to  better  develop  the  leg  and  wing 
muscles.  For  days,  nay,  weeks,  months, 
until  he  is  in  approved  fighting  trim,  the 
cock  assumes  the  role  of  constant  com- 
panion, and  not  many  occupations  inter- 
fere with  his  position  under  the  arm  of 
his  champion. 

Carretons,  with  bare-legged  drivers 
perched  on  any  old  place  that  may  help  to 
balance  the  unequal  load,  carry  in  one 
hand  the  long,  cruel  whip,  while  with 
the  other  the  cock,  tied  to  the  side  of  the 
top  pole  of  the  odd  vehicle,  is  unremit- 
tingly fondled;  carretelas,  filled  with 
humanity  in  assortments  of  from  two  to 
fourteen  to  a  load,  and  drawn  by  horses 
whose  legs  are  not  always  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground ;  carromatos,  dirty,  wab- 
bly and  uncomfortable,  hitched  to  beasts 
that  balk  and  create  innocent  amusement 
for  the  by-stander,  scarcely  one  of  these 
unique  conveyances  but  has  as  passenger 
an  important,  strutting,  beady-eyed  roos- 
ter, blase  and  unabashed  by  the  confusion. 

From  three  to  six  months  is  the  train- 
ing time  allotted  to  the  gladiatorial  con- 
testant before  he  is  allowed  to  even  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  committee  of  in- 
spection. This  seance  is  often  held  when 
you  are  waiting  for  your  victoria,  only  to 
discover  that  the  cochero  is  the  referee 
and  has  no  mind  for  prancing  ponies; 
and  again,  your  dinner  guest  has  chance 
to  whet  his  appetite  while  the  muchacho 
(house  boy)  pretends  to  search  for  the 
vanished  cook,  always  straying  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  practice  grounds. 
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When  the  day  of  the  contest  arrives,  the 
bird  is  in  splendid  condition.  Although 
he  has  no  special  lineage  of  which  to 
boast,  for  they  do  not,  strangely  enough, 
breed  a  class  for  this  purpose  exclusively, 
he  struts  about  the  pole  to  which,  he  is 
fettered  in  the  plaza  outside  the  pit,  with 
the  proud  consciousness  which  comes  of 
inordinate  care  and  haughty  exclusive- 
ness.  His  crowing  is  vigorous,  and  has 
no  hint  of  victim  in  its  shrill  call  to  at- 
tention. 

The  cockpit  is  built  with  a  sanded  plal- 
form  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  shut  off  from  the  outer  space  by  thin 
iron  bars  through  which  those  of  limited 
means  can  gaze  at  the  combat  in  pro- 
gress. The  owner,  or  those  who  represent 
his  interests,  generally  stand  here,  for  it 
is  a  vantage  point  from  which  the  sport  is 
best  seen.  Above  the  grill-work  the  seats 
rise  tier  on  tier,  and  in  the  center,  half- 
way up,  the  man  who  handles  the  moneys 
and  takes  the  bets,  called  the  "asintista," 
has  his  chair  and  desk.  With  a  compre- 
hensive sweep,  he  takes  in  the  audience, 
and  not  one  movement  of  even  the  remot- 
est individual  escapes  his  attention  when 
the  fight  is  on  and  the  betting  begins. 
The  judge  sits  in  the  pit,  and  the  men 
who  take  the  money  from  the  gamesters 
circulate  through  the  crowds  that  fill 
every  available  space,  for  even  standing- 
room  comes  at  a  premium  when  the  bet- 
ting is  heavy.  These  employees  are  noted 
for  their  phenomenal  memory,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  pass  out  or  take 
in  coin  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

A  bell  is  rung,  and  the  game  begins  in 
intense  silence.  The  antagonists,  under 
the  arms  of  their  keepers,  are  facing  each 
other  in  the  arena.  The  birds  are  desig- 
nated by  the  terms  "mayroon"  or  "man 
with  hat  on,"  and  "wala,"  which  signifies 
"man  with  hat  off,"  while  the  favorite 
cock  is  called  "llamado"  and  his  adversary 
is  known  as  "dehado." 

The  bell  clangs  a  second  time,  and  the 
birds  are  placed  opposite  each  other  on  the 
ground.  As  a  rule,  they  ruffle  up  and  ap- 
parently take  no  notice.  They  amiably  be- 
gin to  scratch  and  pick,  but  as  soon  as 
they  turn  backs  and  show  disposition  to 
meander,  they  are  taken  up,  each  by  his 
representative,  and  goaded  into  a  bellig- 
erent mood.  The  head  of  one  is  twisted 


and  his  comb  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  other,  who  is  handled  roughly  and 
stroked  the  wrong  way  in  a  manner  to 
which  he  is  not  accustomed. 

The  fighting  blood  mounts;  the  wattle 
crimsons  in  anger,  and  when  again  liber- 
ated, the  fowl  makes  a  rush,  one  for  the 
other.  Now  comes  the  cruel,  the  unfair 
part  of  the  sport.  To  the  leg  of  each  bird 
is  fastened  a  spur,  gleaming  and  sharp, 
which,  when  unsheathed,  flashes  with  a 
deadly  significance. 

This  knife,  or  "tari,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
about  two  inches  long  and  sharpened  to 
razor  edge,  on  both  sides  tapering  to  a 
fine  point.  Maddened  by  this  unexpected 
impediment  to  the  usual  freedom,  blazed 
into  sight  at  each  other,  the  cocks  fly 
high  into  the  air,  beak  to  beak,  wing 
beating  a  wild,  fierce  tatoo  to  wing.  Feath^ 
ers  scatter  and  bare  patches  reveal  the 
skin  of  the  infuriated  birds.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  onlookers  rises  to  white  heat; 
yells  and  cries  turn  the  former  quiet  into 
pandemonium.  Pesos  rain  down  into  the 
hands  of  the  counters.  An  unpretentious 
native  takes  from  under  his  camesa  a 
fifty  pesos  bill,  while  a  ragged  "tao," 
fresh  from  the  provinces,  is  liable  to 
plunge  to  a  hundred  or  more. 

Bets  at  the  Carnival  were  said,  on  au- 
thority, to  run  to  16,000  pesos,  or  $8,000. 

And  the  wonderful  thing  about  these 
brown  people  is  the  philosophy  with  which 
they  take  heavy  losses,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  rake  in  equally 
heavy  gains.  This  same  unemotional  ex- 
terior confronts  the  bleeding,  dismem- 
bered bird  that  has  been  fondled  and 
caressed  for  months. 

If  he  is  a  coward  and  turns  tail  at  the 
start,  the  owner  takes  him  outside  the 
ring,  and  often  calmly  picks  him  clean 
of  plumage,  then  sets  him  free  in  all  the 
bitter  ignominy  of  a  featherless  garb. 
Sometimes  the  fighting  is  fast  and  furi- 
ous, and  consumes  but  a  few  minutes;  on 
other  occasions  it  runs  into  half  an  hour. 
At  such  times  it  is  bound  to  commence 
slowly,  and  gradually  works  up  until  the 
victor  makes  a  swift  and  fatal  lunge. 

When  the  game  is  over,  the  bird  has 
no  more  value,  and  is  taken  out,  thrown 
carelessly  aside,  or  at  once  killed  to  be 
sold  and  eaten.  I  have  seen  game  cocks 
continue  the  fight  with  a  dismembered  leg 
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hanging  by  a  mere  thread  of  flesh;  amid  .  The  American,  however,  has  faith  in 

the  cheers  of  the  audience  fighting  to  the  the  evolution  of  his  brown  protege,  and 

death.  declares  that  at  the  Carnival  the  perni- 

Some  of  the  cocks  cost  as  much  as  fifty  cious  cockpit  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the 

dollars,  while  others  can  be  had  for  five,  Filipino's  preference  for  other  sports,  the 

all  merit  depending  upon  the  muscular  de-  promoters  being  out  of  pocket  to  the  tune 

velopment  and  staying  powers  of  the  bird,  of  several  thousand  gold  dollars.  If  this 

"The  inevitable  cockpit  is  the  curse  of  proves  a  correct  estimate  of  the  brown 
the  Filipino/'  says  Mr.  Miller,  and  that  brother's  advancement,  perhaps  we  can 
no  single  factor  is  so  disastrous  in  its  win  him  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  prize- 
effect  upon  property  and  character  as  this  ring  and  the  football  scrimmage,  we  have 
institution  and  the  gambling  associated  already  won  him  to  football,  and  redirect 
with  it.  It  keeps  the  native  poor,  and  re-  his  naturally  cruel  instincts  from  the  tor- 
duces  him  to  petty  larcenies.  turing  of  helpless,  feathered  things. 


ON    THE    HEIGHTS 

BY    AGNES    LOCKHABT    HUGHES 


We  strolled  together  where  the  apple-boughs, 

Bright  with  the  ruddy  fruit  bent  'neath  their  weight — 

And  down  the  aisle  where  four-leafed  clovers  hid, — 
Until  we  reached  the  time-worn  garden  gate. 

Behind  us,  like  a  sea  of  molten  gold, 

There  flashed  a  field  of  waving,  tasselled  wheat; — 
And  scarlet  poppies  bowed  their  stately  heads — 

To  kiss  the  blue-eyed  flowers  at  their  feet. 

The  birds  were  trilling  forth  sweet  notes  of  glee, 
The  dial,  marked  the  speed  of  fleeting  hours, 

The  red  rose  bared  her  fragrant  golden  heart, 
And  lured  the  Sun  God  from  the  lily's  bowers. 

So,  stood  we  thus — my  love  and  I,  together, 
For  here  our  paths  divided  at  the  gate — 

Hers — leading  through  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  garden; 
Mine — o'er  the  hills  where  silent  shadows  wait. 

She  would  not  climb  the  darkening  hillside  with  me, 
And  I,  in  anger,  would  not  go  her  way — 

So  each  one  scorning  to  recall  the  other, 
We  parted  then — forever  and  a  day. 

Now,  through  the  silver  mists  of  memory's  twilight — 
So  like  a  star,  my  loved  one's  face  I  see — 

Ah !  would  that  I  had  crossed  the  garden  with  her, 
Or  she  had  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  with  me. 


AUNT    HANNAH 


BY    K.    C.    PITZER 


NT  HANNER,"  Bea- 
som  began,  reminis- 
cently,  "was  an  old 
maid,  and  finnicky  as 
New  England,  but  she 
had  the  spondulicks; 

barrels  of  it.     I  grew 

up  alongside  of  her  shack,  in  the  old  camp 
of  Black  Valley.  That  place  was  settled 
'most  fifty  years  ago,  and  A'nt  Hanner 
wasn't  one  of  the  late  comers.  She  kept 
house  for  her  brother,  Tim  Duggan,  but  he 
died  and  she  inherited.  They'd  had  a 
scrap  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  I  reckon, 
and  had  come  West  hot-foot,  shakin'  off 
the  Connecticut  dust  as  they  hiked.  Tim 
hit  a  pocket  hard,  and  pulled  out  his  pile, 
and  then,  as  aforesaid,  he  struck  the 
Divide.  But  A'nt  Hann  settled  down  and 
made  her  home  amongst  us. 

"She  was  little  an'  shrivelled  an'  brown 
an'  crusty  an'  close  an' — an'  Yankee.  She 
had  two  big  tom-cats,  an  old  rockin'  chair, 
a  red  and  green  shawl,  knittin'  kneedles, 
and  hot  tea  the  year  round.  And  she  sat 
by  her  window,  rocking,  knitting,  drink- 
ing, talking  to  her  cats,  and  rubbering 
just  like  she'd  have  done  back  home.  She 
come  to  die,  final,  but  she  didn't  want  to 
go,  nohow,  and  she  clung  on  desperate. 
People  allowed  she'd  ha'nt  that  shack  of 
hern't,  she'd  stuck  to  it  so  close  and  so 
long.  But  she  didn't.  Leastways,  if  she 
did,  it  was  in  a  bran'  new  way,  and  not 
like  any  ghosts  I  ever  read  about  in  prose, 

poetry  or  real  life,  except  maybe 

"Say,  that's  what  reminded  me  of  A'nt 
Hann.  I've  been  reading  a  good  many 
books  this  winter,  being  shut  up  in  the  city 
without  nothing  much  to  do.  I've  read  a 
heap,  Germans  mostly,  for  they  kind  of 
coincided  with  my  gloomy  feelin's  and  my 
thirst.  There  was  Go-eeth,  Flabbert,  Miss 
Stall  and  Oh-Ida,  and  lots  more.  A  feller 
by  the  name  of  Hofbra — Hoffmann — 
kind-a  beery,  somehow ;  reminds  me  of  the 
glass  I  drank  with  you  yesterday.  *  *  * 


Sure,  Mike;  one  of  them  big  schooners 
preferred. 

"Well,  this  gazabo  had  a  little  bit  of  a 
remark  in  one  of  them  stories  of  his'n  that 
got  me  to  thinking  about  A'nt  Hanner. 
When  she  come  to  cash  in  she  hung  on 
desperate,  like  I've  narrated,  but  she  sure 
couldn't  stick  it  out;  so  she  died  in  that 
cozy  dump  of  hers,  and  was  buried  accord- 
ing to  Hoyle,  leaving  her  property  to  her 
nevew  Sam,  includin'  the  cats.  Sam  come 
out  West  to  live  in  Black  Valley,  and  run 
the  mine  what  A'nt  Hann  used  to  lease 
out.  He  lived  in  A'nt  Hann's  shack,  fed 
her  cats  sometimes,  and  had  high  jinks  in 
her  front  parlor. 

"I  cottoned  to  Sam  as  soon  as  he 
showed  up.  Raw,  of  course,  but  a  prime 
good  feller ;  hot  stuff,  and  no  mistake.  He 
got  the  cactuses  out  of  his  feet  in  a  month. 
He  was  young,  and  hell-roaring,  and  fat, 
and  sassy;  when  he  wasn't  lairing  he  was 
kidding,  and  when  he  wasn't  kidding  he 
was  drinking,  and  when  he  wasn't  drink- 
ing he  was  making  love  to  beat  the  band. 
He  was  one  of  them  black  sheep,  I  guess, 
but  he  didn't  bleat  none. 

"So  soon  as  he  got  settled  in  A'nt  Han- 
ner's  shoes,  Sam  had  four  or  five  of  us 
boys  come  up  the  hill  to  his  place,  one 
night,  and  say!  talk  about  the  high  and 
mighty  bounders  of  New  York!  Their 
suppers  weren't  in  it  with  the  time  we  had 
up  at  Sam's.  He  had  a  whole  keg  of  beer 
there,  sandwiches,  cigars,  chewin'  tobacco, 
fire-water  and  baked  beans,  them  last  to 
indicate  his  sentiments  and  religion,  I 
guess.  And  us  men  simply  raised  the  roof. 
Hey?  Women?  What  sort  of  a  dog- 
gone piece  of  humanity  do  you  think  I 
am?  Of  course  there  weren't  no  women; 
Sam  was  a  gentleman,  same  as  me.  But — 
oh,  I  sabe;  yes,  maybe  they  do  feed  that 
way  in  New  York,  but,  you  see,  this  is 
Black  Valley  I'm  telling  about.  Over  in 
Utah  they  marry  frequent,  and  in  Asiatic 
domains;  morals  are  different  in  different 
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locations.  New  York  suppers  are  all  right 
in  New  York,  but  beer  and  yowls  are  good 
enough  for  Diogenes  Beasom  and  Black 
Valley. 

"About  one  o'clock  we  hiked  out  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  tore  up  the  town 
considerable;  woke  every  livin'  soul  up,  I 
guess;  took  off  a  heap  of  gates,  and  run 
three  of  Petersen's  buckboards  a  clean 
half-mile  down  the  road.  Oh,  we  had  a 
time!  and  final  we  all  got  thrown  in  the 
calaboose  and  fined  hard.  But  'most 
everybody  we  knew  envied  us  that  there 
bust. 

"After  Sam  once  celebrated  his  inheri- 
tance— it  was  most  unexpected  to  him — he 
kind  of  sobered  some,  but  his  big,  round, 
red,  jolly  face  didn't  lose  any  of  its  grin, 
not  even  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
Tinochle'  Petersen's  daughter,  and  went 
driving  in  her  pa's  buggies,  free  of  charge. 
But  when  Ulla — that's  Petersen's  girl — 
went  East  to  study  sign  and  buggy  paint- 
ing and  such  like  at  the  art  school,  Sam 
sort  of  calmed  down  a  heap. 

"I  went  up  the  hill  one  night  and  found 
him  a-setting  in  that  rocker  of  A'nt 
Hann's,  rocking  for  all  it  was  worth.  He 
had  a  bottle  of  beer  on  the  window  ledge 
at  his  elbow,  and  he  was  smoking  his  pipe 
furious,  rubberin'  out  at  the  neighbors, 
and  the  smile  on  his  mug  was  'most  gone. 
I  tried  to  cheer  him  up,  saying  there  was 
other  fish,  etcettery,  but  he  didn't  cheer. 
Howsumever,  he  said  he  didn't  give  a 
whoop  about  Ullie;  he  said  that  didn't 
matter  none;  he  said  he  was  blame  well 
used  to  that;  he  said  he'd  been  refused 
eleven  times  by  that  many  different  girls; 
he  said  he  reckoned  he  had  the  artistic 
temperament.  What  was  the  matter  with 
him  was  a  general  feeling  of  glum,  some- 
thin'  like  hay-fever,  the  grippe,  and  a  bad 
case  of  the  morning-after.  It  wasn't  men- 
tal ;  it  was  physical  ills  that  had  got  a  grip 
on  him.  I  prescribed  whisky,  quinine  and 
sage,  and  went  out  and  picked  the  sage  my- 
self. That  cheered  him,  or  maybe  it  was 
me  and  the  whisky. 

"  'Beasom,'  he  says,  mournful,  'I  reckon 
I  lit  into  this  old  burg  too  heavy,  and  did 
a  heap  I  didn't  ought  to  've  done.  You 
and  me,  Beasom,  has  been  too  fast  and 
furious.  I  don't  believe  A'nt  Hanner 
would  have  liked  it  none  to  know  that  her 
heir  had  been  tearing  up  her  house,  and 


wasting  her  money  like  I  done.  I  don't 
think  I've  been  treating  the  old  lady 
square.  How  about  it,  Diogenes?'  says 
he.  'What  sort  of  a  female  was  she,  any- 
how?' 

"So  I  sat  down  and  told  him  all  about 
A'nt  Hanner ;  how  nobody  never  knew  ex- 
actly what  sort  she  was,  because  she  didn't 
ever  graze  with  the  herd,  but  kept  herself 
shut  up  in  her  own  stall  and  ate  tea  and 
things,  and  sewed  and  knitted. 

"  'A  sensible  female,'  says  Sam.  'Fire 
ahead.  Was  she  hook-nosed,  thin-lipped, 
and  chinned  like  Mother  Goose?' 

"  'She  was  thin,'  I  described,  'and  she 
never  spent  money  foolish,  and  she  fed  her 
cats.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she 
ha'nted  this  dump  some  day,  she  hated  to 
leave  it  so.  You  hain't  seen  nothin'  of 
her?' 

"'Don't  get  smart,'  Sam  says,  looking 
at  them  two  scrawny  tabbies,  what  had 
once  been  slick  and  round  cats;  and  he 
adds :  'Beasom,  I'm  going  to  get  a  cow  and 
settle  down.' 

"He  done  it,  too,  in  time  getting  so  that 
he  didn't  talk  about  nothin'  much  but  his 
house,  and  his  cats,  and  his  A'nt  Hann, 
what  had  left  him  a  fortune  and  didn't 
like  to  die  and  lose  her  home.  And  then 
he  leased  his  mine,  like  she  used  to  do, 
and  I  went  away  sudden,  hiking  to  a  boom 
up  in  middle  Idaho. 

"The  Idaho  camp  went  up  in  fireworks, 
and  the  man  who  boomed  it  likewise,  and 
next  summer  I  got  back  in  Black  Valley, 
dead  broke,  and  most  amazin'  ragged.  I 
remembered  Sam,  and  I  thought  maybe  I 
could  borrow  a  stake  from  him,  to  put  me 
on  my  feet  again.  So  I  mosied  to  A'nt 
Hanner's  shack. 

"There  was  flowers  planted  around  quite 
considerable,  and  a  bunch  of  green  stuff 
was  climbing  up  the  little  house,  and 
sweet  peas  grew  over  the  fence;  it  was 
homey  and  no  mistake.  I  went  in  the  yard 
and  scraped  my  feet  on  the  door-mat 
placed  for  that  purpose.  And  I  says  to 
myself:  'It's  no  go  here,  Diog;  old  Sam's 
gone  and  got  married.'  There  was  fem- 
ininity oozing  from  that  place;  every- 
thing was  clean,  and  painted  and  scrubbed 
and  blooming  like  hell.  I  half  expected 
to  hear  a  kid  howlin',  and  I  knocked  quite 
gentle. 

"Sam  come  to  the  door,  but  I  didn't 
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know  him,  first  off,  he'd  grown  so  lean 
an'  scrawny  and  old-maidish.  That  fat 
face  of  his  was  a  memory;  likewise  the 
grin,  ditto  the  gay  ways  he  used  to  dress. 
He  had  on  a  pair  of  slouchy  slippers,  what 
fell  off  when  he  tried  to  walk,  and  his  old 
red  necktie  was  swapped  for  a  black  one, 
and  he  had  on  a  sort  of  a  gowny-lookin' 
thing  what  later  he  called  a  bath-robe, 
and  I'm  darned  if  up  on  his  forehead  he 
didn't  have  on  A'nt  Banner's  spectacles, 
pushed  back,  exactly  as  she  used  to  wear 
them.  He  was  a  second  edition  of  his 
a'nt,  and  that's  the  fact.  I  sorter  gasped, 
and  says,  feeble,  'Hello,  Sam.' 

"Sam  says:  'Is  it  Diogenes  Beasom?' 
And  he  gave  me  a  limpish  hand.  No 
hearty  grip  there,  like  he  used  to  own. 
'Come  in,'  he  says,  speakin'  low  and  gen- 
tle. 'Glad  to  see  you.'  But  I  knew  he 
weren't. 

"I  went  in  soft,  walking  so's  my  boots 
wouldn't  screech,  though  there  wasn't 
much  talk  left  in  them,  and  he  led  me 
into  A'nt  Hann's  parlor.  Last  time  I'd 
seen  it  that  parlor  looked  like  a  cavern 
such  as  old  Borey-eyes,  the  windy  god, 
inhabits  over  in  Turkey,  or  Greece,  may- 
be; but  now  it  was  slicked  up  past  be- 
lief. No  dust,  no  finger  marks,  nothing 
loose  on  the  floor,  nothing  piled  on  the 
chairs,  no  grub  or  clothes  on  the  table, 
windows  like  looking  glasses.  I  set  down 
limp,  and  I  begun  to  feel  creepy.  This 
room  weren't  natural. 

"  'Sam,'  I  says,  'you've  got  a  slick 
house-keeper/ 

"Sam  dropped  into  A'nt  Banner's  rock- 
ing chair  and  began  to  rock;  and  all  the 
time  he  talked  to  me  I  see  him  keepin' 
an  eye  on  the  window,  and  rubbering  out 
into  the  street,  just  like  A'nt  Hanner  used 
to  do.  That  made  my  creeps  git  notice- 
able. I  almost  called  him  A'nt  Hann  to 
his  face. 

"  'It's  been  a  terrible  long  time  since 
I  set  eyes  on  you,  Diogenes,'  he  says,  giv- 
ing a  sort  of  an  end-boost  to  my  name, 
just  like  A'nt  Hann  used  to  trill  it  out. 
'How've  you  been,  Diogenes?' 

"  'Fair  to  middlin','  I  says ;  'but  you 
don't  look  none  too  well.'  I  wasn't  yet 
quite  sure  whether  or  not  he'd  got  in  dou- 
ble harness,  so  I  adds,  crafty:  'Anything 
new?  I  ain't  had  any  news  of  nobody. 
Has  Petersen's  daughter  got  home  from 


the  East  and  the  paint  factory?' 

"  'I  reckon  not,'  Sam  says,  listlessly.  'I 
don't  know.  I  ain't  taken  much  stock  in 
my  neighbors  lately.  Been  kind  of  keep- 
ing home  and  minding  things.'  He  spoke 
sort  of  lugurbrious  and  drawly,  and  I  did 
not  feel  chirpy  myself. 

"I  looked  around.  By-and-bye,  there 
at  his  elbow  on  the  window-ledge  I  seen 
a  work-basket — knittin'  needles  sticking 
up  out  of  it  like  a  scart  porcupine,  an  old 
woolen  sock  likewise,  ditto  a  new  stockin' 
minus  the  toe.  No  beer  bottle,  no  pipe, 
no  'baccy,  no  stubs  of  matches  anywhere. 

"  'Don't  mind  if  I  smoke  ?'  I  says,  pull- 
ing out  my  corn-cob,  what  had  gone 
through  the  Idaho  war  with  me. 

"Sam  shivered  like  an  icicle  had 
dropped  down  his  neck,  and  he  stuttered 
some.  'I  wish  you  wouldn't,  please,  Diog- 
enes,' he  whimpered;  'I  can't  bear  it  any 
more.  I  quit  smoking  a  long  time  ago, 
and  the  smell  makes  me  sneeze.  Besides, 
it  gets  in  the  curtains,'  he  says. 

"I  shivered  myself,  but  put  my  pipe 
away.  I  was  gettin'  interested.  'She 
wouldn't  have  liked  it  none,  neither,'  I 
says.  And,  *By  Glory !'  I  adds  to  myself, 
low  and  emphatic. 

"'It  was  a  long,  dry  walk  up  here,'  I 
says.  'Kind-a  parchy.  You  don't  happen 
to  have  a  bottle  of  beer  handy,  do  you? 
That  Milwaukee  kind  they  make  down  in 
the  foothills  is  pretty  prime.'  He  used 
to  have  cases  of  that  layin'  around  care- 
less. 

"  'I  don't  drink  strong  drinks, 
Diogenes,'  says  that  there  ghost  of  Sam, 
or  ghost  of  A'nt  Hann — I  was  still  unde- 
cided which  it  was — 'but  I'll  make  you  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  welcome,'  he  says. 

"He  done  so,  while  I  sat  and  sweated. 
It  was  as  plain  as  a  nose.  Sam  was  h'anted. 
No,  that  ain't  a  pun,  though  it  sounds 
such.  Sam  was  ha'nted  by  his  a'nt's 
ghost;  she'd  got  possession  of  his  body. 
— what's  the  word? — a  case  of  obsession. 
A'nt  Hann  just  couldn't  stay  away  from 
that  shack  of  her'n,  so  she'd  come  back 
and  stepped  into  Sam's  shoes  more  solid 
than  he'd  ever  stepped  in  hers.  That's 
how  I  sized  it  up,  and  I  ain't  denying  that 
I  kind  of  took  a  notion  it'd  be  a  big  sight 
pleasanter  somewhere  else;  so  I  arose  to 
make  my  adoos.  And  in  arising  I  stepped 
on  something  and  it  squashed. 
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"  'My  gracious/  says  Sam,  'it  it  ain't 
that  lost  thimble.  Now,  how  do  you 
reckon  it  ever  got  on  the  floor?  And  it's 
all  squoze  flat.' 

"I  set  down,  limp.  I  kind-a  remem- 
bered that  A'nt  Hann  was  always  losing 
her  thimble  that  way,  and  it  made  me 
weak.  I  had  a  cloudy  recollection  of 
steppin'  on  one  of  hers  once,  an'  having 
her  say  just  about  what  Sam  had  said. 

"  'See  here,  Sam,'  I  says,  'do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  use  that  thing  there,  or 
used  so  to  do  ?  Did  you  make  that  stock- 
ing? Are  you  darnin'  them  socks?  Are 
them  needles ?' 

"  'Now,  Diogenes,'  he  interrupts,  'don't 
do  so  no  more  so  much  at  a  time.  Your 
tea's  ready,  and  I'll  take  a  cup,  too.  Do 
you  remember  A'nt  Hann?  You  used  to 
come  here  and  talk  to  the  old  lady  when 
you  was  knee-high,  didn't  you?  And 
bring  her  posies  and  candy  sometimes; 
and  more  often  get  a  slice  of  bread  and 
jam — home-made  jam?  'Twas  a  long 
while  ago,  and  you're  a  man  grown,  but 
them  days  kind  of  cling  to  a  family's  re- 
membrance, don't  they?  You  was  a  friend 
of  A'nt  Hann,  and  of  the  old  Sam  when 
I  first  come  to  this  place.  Don't  dream  of 
that,  Diogenes,  for  I  don't.  Forget  what 
I  done,  then,  and  repeat  nothing.  Did 
you  want  to  see  me  perticular  ?' 

"I  mumbled  somethin'  about  a  grub- 
stake, but  he  shook  his  head  mournful. 
'We  can't  spare  any  money,  Diogenes,'  he 
says,  *but  good-will  a-plenty.  I  hope  to 
arrange  it  so's  you  kin  come  here  to  grub- 
pile  till  you  get  on  your  feet.  It's  most 
supper  time  now;  better  stay,  and  we'll 
see  how  things  go,  if  you  don't  mind  being 
pious.' 


"My  throat  was  dry,  no  use  talkin',  and 
I  had  the  creeps.  It  was  a  plain  case  of 
recession.  1  was  talking  plumb  face  to 
face  with  A'nt  Hann,  and  when  I  sure 
realized  it,  I  stared  at  that  skeleton  of 
Sam,  rockin',  rockin'  in  the  rockin'  chair, 
and  I  seemed  to  see  A'nt  Hanner  grinning 
out  underneath  at  me. 

"'Sam,'  I  says— 'A'nt  Hann — miss — 
Sam,  ma'am,  I  reckon  your  hospitality  is 
refused  graciously.  I'm  dead  sorry,  but 
I'm  leaving  town,  ma'am,  Sam!' 

"Sam  looked  mournfully  out  of  the 
window.  'Ah,'  he  says,  with  a  sort  of  an 
expectant  groan,  and  he  sized  up  the  room. 
'Diogenes,'  he  says,  'would  you  mind  pick- 
ing up  that  squashed  thimble,  and  that 
there  fistful  of  mud  that  dropped  off  your 
heel?  Most  careless  to  lug  mud  around 
that  way;  nobody  likes  it  none,  especially 
them  that  try  to  keep  a  clean  house. 
Thanks,  Diogenes.  Diogenes,  let  me  in- 
troduce  ' 

"The  door  opened  and  I  started  up,  ex- 
pectin'  to  see  a  graveyard  erupt,  but  only 
a  very  tall,  raw-boned  female  with  a  se- 
vere, tooth-achey  jaw,  entered. 

" — 'my  wife,'  Sam  finished,  introduc- 
ing me.  'An  old  bachelor  friend,  my 
dear.' 

"  'Whuf,'  she  remarked,  like  a  lean  bear, 
and  sailed  toward  the  kitchen,  stopping 
to  pick  up  somethin'  off'n  the  floor.  'Mud,' 
she  says,  glaring  ferocious  at  me;  and 
went  out. 

"I  broke  for  liberty  or  death.  I  seen 
the  trouble,  and  knew  that  A'nt  Hann's 
ghost  was  an  hellucination  of  my  imagina- 
tion. Sam  was  hag-ridden,  sure  pop,  but 
there  are  hags  and  hags.  I  prefer  the  dead 
varieties." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

EFOKE    LONG,    Cecro- 
polias      was      shaken 
with    that   excitement 
which    is    underneath 
even  the    most     pro- 
found   readiness     for 
event.     News  of  hos- 
tile festivities  in  Per- 
gasia  reached  King  Cambyzantes,  who  de- 
clared for  the  utmost  religious  rites  and 
public  significance  of  war. 

Akon,  as  Curator  of  Sacrifices,  had  al- 
ready insulted  the  statue  of  Jidon.  He 
justified  himself  with  the  publication  of 
a  dream.  In  this  he  was  not  upheld  by 
the  chief  priest.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in 
which  Akon  defended  himself  with  a 
bronze  lamp,  and  being  thoroughly  active, 
belabored  his  superior  to  death.  Both 
Cambyzantes  and  Ixander  excused  him 
for  this ;  nay,  more,  proudly  exonerated 
and  praised  him  for  it.  To  that  end,  they 
elevated  him  to  the  head  of  the  sanctuary, 
without  delaying  for  the  customary  elec- 
tion; so  that  the  pagan  divine  now  held 
the  wished-for  position  by  grace  of  seem- 
ing loyalty  and  without  intervention  of 
the  treacherous  contract,  as  premised  in 
full. 

The  peculiar  Pyro,  of  course,  also  raged 
for  the  cause,  proclaiming  the  unpolluted 
authority  and  will  of  Vodar. 

Gorlius,  the  demagogue,  fumed  as  us- 
ual, and  in  a  tumultuous  flux  of  vitupera- 
tion, called  upon  the  gods  of  Pergasia  for 
vengeance.  Exact  justice  was  ever  his 
avowed  motive.  He  reiterated  the  wrongs 
of  Cambyzantes  and  predicted  the  wrath 
of  the  Pergasians  to  his  monarch's  down- 
fall. He  cursed  Akon  for  an  officious 
zealot  and  proscribed  the  act  which  used 
the  gods  for  political  purposes.  Ixander, 
hearing  of  the  speech,  broke  through  the 


mob  and  slew  Gorlius  in  the  midst  of  his 
peroration. 

Telles  Eupator  arrived  upon  the  scene 
and,  over  the  corpse  of  the  demagogue, 
adjured  all  citizens  to  flourish  the  cause 
of  their  king.  He  denounced  Perdicor 
and  Perdicor's  fantastic  government,  and 
called  upon  all  for  the  perpetuation  of 
ancient  principles  in  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had  always  lived  happily.  He  was 
loudly  cheered. 

Harpakus  kept  his  house.  He  did  not 
know  at  what  moment  his  alliance  might 
be  discovered  and  himself  put  to  death. 

Akon,  now  Superintendent  of  Sacri- 
fices and  Chief  Priest,  required  no  further 
aid  from  outsiders.  In  fact,  that  con- 
spirator, once  a  mere  temple  watchman, 
had  now  attained  the  limit  of  sacred  as- 
piration on  earth,  and  lamented  the  com- 
pact he  had  made  with  the  priests  of  Ji- 
don; for  it  seemed  that  he  could  have  in- 
vented and  carried  out  the  whole  affair 
alone,  in  Vodar's  honor.  Valor  would 
have  been  better  than  treachery.  Harpa- 
kus understood  this,  divined  its  attendant 
emotions,  and  feared  that  the  newly-ap- 
pointed one  would  divulge  as  much  of  the 
conspiracy  as  he  might  deem  wise. 

While  the  troops  were  being  provis- 
ioned, Ixander,  acknowledging  the  chances 
of  war,  besought  an  interview  with  An- 
ori.  But  ere  his  messenger  had  returned, 
bearing  news  of  the  forces  advancing  in 
battle  array,  watchers  on  the  hills  an- 
nounced approach  of  the  hostile  army. 

King  Cambyzantes  drew  up  his  forces 
on  an  open  plain;  for  he  knew  Perdicor's 
custom  of  battle,  an  unstrategic  rush  that 
fully  tested  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
arrays.  The  advancing  columns  were  not 
yet  in  sight  of  the  plains;  meanwhile  the 
defenders  of  Cecropolias  sat  upon  the 
ground  in  the  shadow  of  their  shields. 

AVhile  thus  the  army  waited,  Ixander 
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hastened  from  his  father's  side  and  went 
to  the  home  of  Anori. 

"Do  you  come  in  peace  ?"  He  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  aged  yet  warlike  form  of 
Harpakus,  whose  bodyguard  surrounded 
him  cautiously. 

"I  come  in  peace,"  replied  Ixander. 
"But  wherefore  do  you  not  go  out  in  war, 
to  watch  afar  the  battle  of  your  city?" 

"It  js  not  the  battle  of  a  city,  but  of 
a  crown,"  said  Harpakus.  "Thy  father 
wears  it;  let  him  defend  it." 

"Even  so;  I  am  come  to  speak  to  your 
daughter." 

"You  may  enter.  Still,  speak  it  to  me, 
and  I  shairdeliver  the  tale.  For,  though 
you  are  Prince  of  Cecropolias,  I  am  king 
inside  this  hedge  of  roses." 

They  entered  a  colonnaded  hall,  floored 
with  onyx  and  divided  with  bronze. 
Around  the  stone  was  a  border  of  mosaic. 
The  whiteness  of  the  marble  columns  was 
half-coated  with  bronze  tablets. 

"Indeed,  as  you  say  and  I  have  heard 
but  never  known,  you  are  a  king  in  your 
own  house,"  Ixander  remarked,  gazing 
about. 

"And  once  in  other,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "Now,  Ixander,  obey,  thou,  the 
king  of  gray  age,  and  tell  me  what  is  de- 
sired of  my  daughter." 

"Be  with  me  and  hark  to  your  satisfac- 
tion," responded  the  prince. 

Harpakus  bowed,  more  in  meditation 
than  courtesy;  then  led  the  younger  man 
to  another  apartment.  This  interior  was 
rich  and  shadowy.  From  the  skylight 
was  a  yellowish  illumination,  intercepted 
and  shaded  by  hangings  and  tapestries. 

Partly  in  the  shadows  about  her  couch, 
and  partly  in  the  dim  light,  lay  Anori. 
She  wore  a  long,  buff-hued  peplum  painted 
with  purple  and  crimson  animals,  all  these 
outlined  with  precious  stones  resembling 
their  hue.  The  borders  of  her  garment 
were  little  oblong  plates  of  gold  linked  to- 
gether. Five  necklaces  of  different  lengths 
hung  about  her  shoulders;  five  jeweled 
chains  connected  her  ear-rings  and  tra- 
versed her  black  hair. 

On  a  shelf  beyond  her  head  was  a 
golden  amphora,  braziers  of  shallowness 
and  height  and  inlaid  with  rubies;  in- 
cense burners,  little  ivory  boxes  encrusted 
with  gold  and  copper.  On  the  floor  were 
chests  of  cedar  heaped  with  Orient  silks 


in  many  hues,  a  small  table  of  ebony,  girt 
with  copper  and  tortoise  shell  and  decked 
with  ivory.  Out  of  the  shadow  of  all 
these,  listlessly  protruded  a  white  arm. 

After  contemplating  the  prince  with  a 
smile,  she  said: 

"I  shall  rise,  Ixander." 

Two  women  came  forward  and  retained 
her  garment  in  graceful  lines  as  they 
helped  her  to  a  sitting  posture.  Thence 
she  stood  unattended. 

"Welcome,  by  the  sword  of  Wah-wah,'' 
she  murmured. 

"The  gods  of  battle  are  loud  in  the 
heavens,"  said  Ixander.  "Here  is  the 
sword  of  the  past.  Keep  it  until  I  come 
again.  The  heavens  know,  I  may  come 
bloodied  with  war,  but  yet  they  know  that 
I  shall  see  this  sword  again  and  take  it 
i'rom  your  hands.  Perhaps  'twas  I  that 
shaped  these  faces  upon  it.  They  are 
there,  forever,  it  seems,  Anori  and  Ixan- 
der. I  promised  thy  father  I  would  come 
in  peace ;  let  not  this  kiss  be  held  a  break- 
ing of  my  word.  There!  Vodar  and  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  be  with  you !  Were  we 
not  Wah-wah  and  Ainu,  and  they  too  were. 
Let  me  depart!" 

With  some  eagerness  for  the  fray,  the 
which  he  knew  not  was  how  distant,  Ixan- 
der made  for  the  battle-field,  leaving  An- 
ori to  the  counsel  of  her  father. 

In  Pergasia,  the  Senate  of  Twelve  had 
declared  for  war  and  published  the  heroic 
summons  in  the  market-place,  along  the 
colonnades  and  terraces  and  upon  the 
public  trophies.  King  Perdicor  offered 
sacrifices  to  Jidon  and  the  war  gods.  Pro- 
visions for  three  days  were  being  laden 
in  the  streets. 

Then  the  whole  army  in  long  lines 
marched  about  the  citadel,  in  passing 
chanted  to  the  magic  circle  around  the 
Temple  of  Jidon,  turned  at  the  Temple 
of  the  Wine  God,  and  continued  south 
along  the  western  wall. 

At  the  frontier,  the  king  again  sacri- 
ficed three  bulls  to  Jidon,  three  to  the  war 
gods,  and  three  to  the  glories  of  return. 

Heavily  armed  troops  in  red  tunics, 
leather  cuirasses  and  helmets,  marched  at 
the  head.  On  their  left  arms  were  shields 
behind  which  the  whole  body  could  stand 
protected.  In  their  right  hands  were 
spears.  Swords  were  buckled  at  their 
sides.  Then  pranced  the  cavalry,  amid 
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which  rode  King  Perdicor  on  a  white 
horse  blanketed  with  crimson  and  gold. 
The  king  was  without  weapon,  his  swords 
being  carried  by  esquires,  three  at  either 
side.  Following  these  were  the  light- 
armed  warriors  with  javelins.  Behind 
were  the  bowman  and  slingers  and  the 
baggage  wagons. 

Cambyzantes'  runners  reported  the 
nearness  of  the  Pergasians,  and  soon  the 
invading  scarlet  and  yellow  appeared 
over  the  ridge  of  hills.  They  made  a 
faint  show  at  the  distance.  The  Cecro- 
polians  saw  the  glitter  of  metals  and  a 
slight  movement  of  red  on  the  hazy  sum- 
mits. 

The  defending  army  continued  sitting, 
as  if  at  play. 

At  this  moment,  strange  deeds  were 
going  on  in  the  advancing  army. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  people  are 
content  because  they  are  well  governed. 
The  sport  of  kings  is  death.  And  in  view 
of  their  august  lives,  death,  the  most  au- 
gust punishment  of  all,  is  meted  out  to 
them  when  any  punishment  at  all  is  found 
necessary  and  practicable. 

Cambyzantes,  a  despot,  logically  enough 
was  afflicted  with  a  pretender  that  was 
mild  and  patriotic.  Still,  it  was  just  as 
inevitable  that  Perdicor,  the  just,  should 
be  assailed  with  a  violent  pretender.  And 
it  was  indeed  seemingly  fantastic  that 
Harpakus,  the  honest  opponent,  should 
have  a  small  following,  and  that  Egenor, 
audacious,  ferocious,  proud  and  cruel, 
should  have  incited  the  people  against  the 
commendable  laws  of  Perdicor.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  when  the  Pergasians  had  broken 
their  formation  for  ascent  of  the  hill,  a 
small  detachment  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers charged  through  the  stumbling  cav- 
alry with  considerable  uproar  and  hacked 
at  Perdicor  with  their  swords.  These 
men  were  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain of  the  regular  army.  The  other  cap- 
tains busied  themselves  here  and  there 
maintaining  order  of  the  march;  and  a 
few  minutes  after  the  assassination,  Ege- 
nor was  proclaimed  king.  The  body  of 
troops  was  disciplined  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  their  various  officers,  and  these 
in  turn  took  word  from  those  that  had 
been  in  lead  of  the  outbreak.  So  that 
when  the  warriors  in  their  scarlet  and 
gold  appeared  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  it 


was  Egenor  who  took  the  high  road  on  the 
great  white  charger.  The  body  of  Perdi- 
cor was  borne  to  the  baggage  car  in  the 


rear. 


Egener  continued  his  march  towards 
Cecropolias.  The  battle  was  to  be  the 
first  act  of  his  kingship,  a  war  of  con- 
quest. A  noble  king,  marching  in  a  pub- 
lic-spirited purpose  had  been  murdered 
by  a  princely  brigand,  who  was  carrying 
out  the  same  purpose  with  a  selfish  mo- 
tive. The  oppressed  subjects  of  one  king 
had  been  waiting  to  hurl  back  the  enlight- 
enment of  another.  Xow,  two  potentates 
were  about  to  strive  for  a  division  of 
wrongs,  and  two  oppressed  peoples  were 
to  do  carnage  each  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  particular  oppressor. 

At  the  anxious  moment,  Harpakus  was 
at  home,  eagerly  confabbing  with  a  few 
friends  and  surrounded  with  his  body- 
guard. Akon  was  in  his  temple,  and  Pyro 
beseeching  an  oracle. 

When  Egenor's  forces  had  descended 
the  hill,  they  sat  upon  the  soil  and  rested. 
Thus  the  two  armies  were  so  nigh  that 
when  the  flutes  and  battle-songs  of  one 
were  still,  the  other's  music  could  be  heard 
faintly  in  the  distance. 

Suddenly,  from  the  visiting  ranks  gal- 
loped three  full-antlered  stags  pursued  by 
fifty  dogs.  This  was  an  insult  to  the 
Cecropolians,  who  held  the  stag  sacred  to 
one  of  their  female  deities. 

Cambyzantes'  men  arose  as  if  heaved 
up  by  the  earth.  Egenor's  warriors 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  advanced  to  the 
left  on  a  run.  They  were  not  long  in 
this  unprotected  position,  but,  taking  a 
quick  angle  to  the  right,  opposed  their 
shields  to  Cambyzantes.  The  left  wing 
then  opened,  and,  with  the  alliance  of  the 
bowman,  flanked  Cambyzantes  and  pressed 
towards  the  city. 

The  Pergasians  made  battle  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  Some  of  their  ordinary  sol- 
diers were  equal  in  ferocity  and  skill  to 
the  princes  of  other  cities.  They  had 
ever-merging  phalanxes  that  were  irre- 
sistible. 

Cecropolias  fancied  it  was  contending 
with  a  democratic  king,  but  it  was  in 
the  battle-pangs  with  a  finer  despot  than 
its  own.  Egenor's  army  was  in  the  hands 
of  subtle  strategists.  Slowly  at  first  the 
battle  played ;  the  arrow  swooped  here  and 
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there,  and  the  heavier  javelins.  As  the 
two  cities  closed  in  upon  each  other,  the 
long  pikes  came  into  gory  use,  swords 
were  swung,  and  shield  ground  upon 
shield. 

The  Cecropolians  called  upon  Vodar, 
and  the  Pergasians  were  loud  in  the  name 
of  Jidon.  Where  were  Vodar  and  Jidon? 
Contending  in  heaven  above  their  favor- 
ites. 

Blood  oozed  in  the  grass.  Like  butchers 
dividing  carcasses,  warriors  bent  to  split 
one  another.  Friend  ran  to  the  aid  of 
friend,  while  javelins  and  arrows  whirred 
over  them  or  sped  among.  More  scarlet 
than  the  tunics  of  the  invaders  were  the 
defenders'  tunics  of  blood.  Auxiliaries 
rushed  from  all  sides,  from  within  and 
without  the  formations.  Like  flights  of 
birds  in  the  air,  lengthening  and  converg- 
ing, the  battle  lines  of  the  invaders  formed 
and  unformed  on  the  plain.  With  every 
shock  the  Cecropolians  were  at  greater 
disadvantage.  Still  they  obeyed  the  fran- 
tic admonitions  of  their  leaders,  and  en- 
deavored as  best  they  could  to  repel  the 
conquering  steel.  With  every  onslaught  a 
few  fell  mutilated  on  either  side,  a  few 
remained  for  the  death-contention,  a  few 
fled  and  a  few  followed.  This  little  scene 
took  place  a  hundred  times.  There  was  one 
heaviest  and  overwhelming  scene  of  all, 
where  the  colliding  angers  met  in  the 
main  press  of  arms  and  mixed  its  bloods, 
dropping  beneath  the  feet  of  oncoming 
legions  from  both  cities,  until  the  new 
rivals  were  perforce  to  transfer  their  hos- 
tilities further  away  from  the  piled  im- 
pediment of  corpses. 

Thus  it  was  to  the  twilight  hour,  when 
the  Cecropolians  were  sworded  back  into 
the  city  and  the  conquerors  erected  tro- 
phies on  the  field.  They  did  not  stop 
here,  but  were  soon  at  the  gates.  Within 
the  city  a  detachment  of  besiegers  had 
prevented  the  burghers  and  fought  for  the 
entrance  of  their  comrades.  The  walls 
were  no  dike  to  an  overflowing  enemy  that 
was  now  within  and  without.  Down  the 
streets  the  conflict  extended,  with  longer 
lines  of  combatants  each  minute  on  the 
way.  Every  man  that  could  bear  arms 
hastened  up  to  the  reserves.  The  invaders 
were  now  in  the  temples,  on  the  citadel,  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  slashing  their  scar- 
let way  through  the  market-place. 


In  the  shadows  oi  approaching  night  a 
man  was  seen  crawling  over  the  roofs  of 
the  market  place.  As  he  dropped  to  the 
street  and  stalked  up  a  laureled  avenue, 
his  head  was  bent  forward  in  distress, 
his  chin  crushing  into  the  tendons  of 
his  neck.  He  passed  to  the  house  of  Har- 
pakus.  Masses  of  black  were  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  arms,  thighs  and  brow.  When 
he  entered  the  house  and  the  light  of 
lamps,  the  masses  of  black  were  seen  red. 
As  he  moved,  his  wounds  opened  afresh 
and  bled  more  redly  around  their  darkened 
clots.  The  stricken  one  held  his  arms 
tightly  folded  against  his  breast,  to  check 
the  flow  of  blood. 

Anori  came  forward  with  a  cry.  She 
wore  a  plain  gray  chiton,  ungirt. 

Even  as  from  the  beginning  of  disas- 
trous time  unto  the  end,  the  great  emerg- 
ing of  womanly  despair  at  the  sight  of  her 
bleeding  lover  is  the  mere  shrieking  of  his 
name. 

"Ixander !" 

"It  is  I,"  he  half  whimpered,  half 
laughed.  There  was  but  one  feat  left  to 
perform  at  that  moment,  and  that  was  to 
die  as  a  prince  of  lovers,  if  he  had  for- 
saken the  debatable  privilege  of  dying  a 
prince  of  battle. 

"It  is  I.  Do  you  know  me?  I  said  I 
would  come.  I  am  disguised  with  blood 
and  gashes." 

With  a  long-drawn,  reverberant  sigh, 
she  drew  him  to  her  breast.  As  a  sleepy 
lover,  that  droops  half-consciously  in 
amorous  arms,  he  lowered  his  head  to  her 
shoulder  and  closed  his  eyes. 

She  called  for  a  servant.  All  had  fled 
the  house,  and  Harpakus  was  out  in  the 
streets. 

Staggering,  she  led  him  to  a  wall,  where 
she  seized  upon  a  double-edged  sword. 
The  palors  of  death  were  drawing  his  face. 

"Look,  Ixander!"  With  might  then 
more  than  his,  she  forced  up  his  head.  "0 
live,  Ixander,  long  enough  to  see  that  I 
die  with  you." 

Languidly  he  raised  his  eyes.  About 
her  waist,  under  the  chiton,  was  a  loose 
belt,  to  which  was  fastened  the  rugged 
flint  knife  of  the  past,  their  past.  Gazing 
at  its  less  useful  edge  for  an  insufferable 
moment,  Anori  let  it  drop  at  her  side. 
Then,  where  the  lover's  blood  had  spat- 
tered her  bosom,  she  drove  in  the  sharper 
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sword  of  her  sire.  For  a  trice,  the  two 
beautiful  examples  of  an  ancient  mating 
swayed  and  clung  together;  then  fell  to 
the  floor,  clutched  in  death. 

Beyond  their  streets,  the  city  was  be- 
ing looted  by  the  light  of  torches.  The 
enemy  was  over  all. 

And  Vodar !  Vodar,  the  god,  was  no 
more.  There  were  no  more  temples  of 
Vodar.  It  had  been  a  battle  of  men  and 
gods.  Jidon  had  triumphed.  Vodar  was 
dead  in  the  heavens,  and  in  his  temples  on 
earth.  Religion  follows  the  sword. 

Late  next  day,  Pryo  stood  beside  the 
dead  body  of  Harpakus  stiffly  asprawl 
among  his  rose  bushes  and  cemented  to 
them  with  his  blood.  The  priest  gently 
touched  the  flesh  that  death  had  touched 
so  roughly,  and  then  entered  the  house. 

Bravely  in  the  demeanor  of  his  calling, 
he  moved  through  the  halls.  Darkness 
seemed  to  be  struggling  boisterously  with 
silence.  He  whispered  the  name  of  Vodar. 
At  the  door  of  Anori's  apartment,  he 
stood  for  a  spell,  and,  as  his  eyes  became 
wont  to  the  gloom,  discerned  the  bodies  of 
Ixander  and  Anori  on  the  polished  floor. 

In  the  intensity  of  his  dismay  and  de- 


feat, he  saw  nothing  more  for  a  little  mo- 
ment— nothing  more,  until  with  wonder 
gorgeously  ravishing  the  sense  of  reality, 
he  beheld  what  at  first  was  merely  to  be 
aware  of  something,  something  more. 

And  this  something  was  two.  One  was 
an  infant  with  reddish  hair ;  the  other,  an 
infant  whose  soft  skull  was  faintly  haired 
with  black.  Lying  upon  their  backs  be- 
tween the  bosoms  of  the  dead,  the  two 
babes  moved  their  arms. 

It  was  the  aspect  of  a  miracle. 

"Vodar !  Vodar  has  preserved  their 
souls/'  cried  Pryo  in  a  frenzy  of  anguish 
and  joy.  Vodar  is  not  defeated.  Wah- 
wah  and  Ainu  still  live !  Jidon  slew  them 
on  earth,  and  Vodar  gives  them  back  to 
the  world."  And  Pryo  gathered  up  the 
boy  and  girl  babes  in  his  gown. 

He  lay  them  down  again  to  unfasten 
the  flint  sword  from  the  form  of  Anori, 
and,  retaking  the  double  infantile  burden, 
went  back  to  his  home  inviolate  of  the  pil- 
laging throngs. 

The  next  day  Egenor's  son  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Cecropolias,  order  was 
restored,  and  Pryo  resumed  his  sacred 
duties. 


BY    O.    RIEHL 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


T  LAST  THE  great  day 
is  about  to  arrive.  An- 
other sleep,  just  a 
wink,  to  be  sure,  for 
the  arm  and  the  eye 
must  be  steady,  and 
then  into  the  long 
shadow  the  boats  must  be  sculled  to  the 
blinds. 

The  guns  have  all  been  oiled  and  cleaned 
— not  a  speck  of  rust  in  the  barrel.  The 
decoys  look  fresh  and  companionable,  for 
much  depends  on  their  ability  to  entice 
the  flocks  that  will  come  around  the  bend 
and  swing  in  a  low  circle  into  range. 

Coat,  boots  and  hats  have  all  been 
brushed  up,  and  the  water  in  the  canteen 
is  good  and  sweet.  The  shells  are  just 
right  and  can  be  depended  on  to  bring 
down  the  big  fellows  who  guide  the  young 
birds. 

What  a  flood  of  pleasant  recollections 


the  ride  in  the  train  brings  to  mind.  A 
three-hour  journey  it  is  to  the  club-house 
—and  its  "Helloa,  Bill!"  and  "Helloa, 
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"It's  'Helloa,  Bill;"  etc. 

Jack!" — good  fellows,  every  one  of  them 
—with  a  "good  luck  to  you"  and  a  friend- 
ly hand-shake  to  boot. 

The  dogs  are  under  the  seats,  and  the 
air  in  the  car  becomes  hazy,  for  a  good 
pipe  is  the  best  companion  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  north,  and  the  hands 
grown  cold  and  numb. 

What  a  jargon  the  conversation  seems 
to  be — as  automobilists  have  a  language 
that  no  one  but  an  enthusiast  can  under- 
stand, so  have  the  duck  hunters  a  ver- 
nacular that  is  full  of  the  keen  salt  air 
that  blows  across  the  tule  fields.  A  big 
canvasback  duck  is  usually  the  hero  of  a 
yarn — the  one  recognized  by  everybody  on 
the  marsh  as  a  clever  bird  who  at  last 
met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  sordid  pot- 
hunter. 

The  smoke  thickens,  the  dogs  under  the 
seats  grow  restless,  the  wheels  click  over 
the  rails,  for  the  engineer  has  "pulled  her 
wide  open."  The  great  fields  of  green 
marsh  and  tule  spread  away  into  the  dis- 


tance. The  sloughs  wind  in  and  out,  and 
here  and  there  a  blind  faces  a  pond. 

The  sun  shines  pleasantly  and  the  re- 
flections in  the  water  are  clear  and  sharp. 
The  engine  gives  a  shrill  whistle  and  the 
land  of  the  hunter's  promise  is  in  sight. 

The  dogs  crawl  from  under  the  seats; 
our  baggage  is  gathered  and  we  say  "good- 
bye" and  "good  luck" — for  ours  is  the 
first  stop  along  the  line.  In  the  distance 
is  the  club-house — that  long,  low-roofed 
building  with  the  gable  roof  and  double 
chimney.  A  bend  in  the  slough  affords  a 
view  of  the  bridge  where  the  boats  are 
moored — those  needle  chips  of  wood  that 
glide  so  noiselessly  through  the  water. 
"Old  Ben,"  the  keeper,  stands  on  the 
veranda  with  a  welcome  wave  of  his  hand 
— for  it's  half  a  year  since  he  tied  the 
boats  up  for  the  season.  The  windows 


The  club  house 


Old  Ben. 

have  been  washed;  the  stars  are  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  fire-place  roars  and 
crackles  with  a  welcome  fire. 

How  quickly  the  time  will  pass  away — 
for  the  sun  will  soon  be  low  in  the  west 
and  the  evening  flight  will  commence.  All 
night  the  birds  will  fly  low  and  flock  in 
a  clannish  way.  Tomorrow  the  great 
scattering  will  come — the  leaders  will  be 
brought  to  the  ground  and  the  followers 
will  raise  and  climb  higher  into  the  air. 
The  stillness  of  the  marshes  will  be  broken 
and  it's  a  good  duck  who  will  succeed  in 
getting  away  without  having  his  feathers 
ruffled. 


LITTLE    MADAM   NA-MURA 

BY    KATE    SIMPSON-HAYES 


The  name  of  Kate  Simpson  Hayes  is  a  new  one  to  the  readers  of  the  Overland 
Monthly,  In  this  issue  she  is  introduced  to  our  readers  in  "Little  Madame  Na- 
Mura."  This  story  is  a  sermon.  It  is  a  rebuke  to  the  white  man  and  woman.  It 
spells  a  tale  of  sorrow.  In  the  end  all  comes  out  well  for  Madam  Na-Mura,  as  far 
as  this  world  is  concerned.  Let  us  hope  that  in  some  Great  Beyond  she  may  again 
meet  her  Lord. — EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


ITTLE  MADAM  Na- 
Mura  sailed  over  the 
wide  sea  with  her 
lord  and  master,  leav- 
ing the  land  of  the 
chrysanthemum,  and 
her  mother-in-law, 
smiling  through  tears. 
Only  little  madam  wept.  With  her  lord, 
slant-eyed  Na-Mura,  the  three  brown 
babies  and  a  heart  big  with  hope,  she  took 
up  life  in  the  new  land.  Her  small  shack 
in  Shanghai  Alley  in  Vancouver  having 
no  strip  of  earth  wherein  to  make  a  gar- 
den, she  set  out  a  broken  bowl  on  the 
small  window  sill,  and  therein  she  set  a 
wonderful  bulb,  watching  with  anxious 
eyes  for  the  first  sign  of  green  to  come. 
At  first  they  got  along  well.  Na-Mura 
in  his  own  country  might  have  become  a 
teacher,  but  in  the  new  land  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  reason  of  three  hungry  mouths, 
and  two  plaintive  eyes  just  the  height  of 
his  own  anxious  ones,  to  take  the  first  job 
which  offered.  It  was  driving  a  scaven- 
ger's cart,  and  he  undertook  the  work 
without  complaint. 

Then  came  the  time  of,  "the  riots."  That 
is  the  only  date  fixed  in  the  mind  of  little 
Madam.  She  can't  forget  it  because  that 
was  the  time  her  lord  and  master  came 
home  one  dreadful  day  with  his  head 
broken  open.  He  had  gone  out  to  his  work 
with  a  light  heart  in  the  morning,  only 
asking  to  be  permitted  to  do  his  work — 
he  only  wanted  one  man's  "job" — only 
asked  one  man's  pay — one  man's  chance; 
but  the  Vancouver  bullies  yelled  "Down 
with  the  veller  men!"  "Down  with  the 


Japs!"  and  though  he  had  hindered  no 
man,  and  gave  offense  to  no  man,  the  bul- 
lies spied  him  perched  on  the  high  wagon ; 
they  saw  he  was  small  and  weak  and  alone, 
and  they  set  upon  him,  seeing  no  police- 
man in  sight.  Amid  the  flying  debris 
which  Na-Mura  tried  to  dodge  while 
directing  his  horse  along,  was  a  huge 
stone;  this  went  with  direct  aim,  and 
spt!  over  went  the  little  Jap,  the  life 
knocked  out  of  him,  and  not  a  breath  left 
to  tell  he  was  living!  This  was  more 
than  the  bullies  wanted.  They  only  meant 
to  scare  him  from  taking  a  white  man's 
job. 

Little  Madam  Na-Mura  waited  all  day 
and  waited  all  night  in  her  small  shack  for 
the  coming  of  her  husband.  She  watched 
the  window  all  the  next  day ;  and  the  next 
she  ventured  forth  to  the  great  highway; 
but  the  riots  were  still  on,  and  wherever 
she  went  she  met  the  evil  looks  and  the 
evil  words  sounded  in  her  terrified  ears : 
"Down  with  the  Japs!"  Within  the 
small  shack  she  remained,  singing  to  her 
brown  brood  the  wonderful  tale  of  how 
"Daddy  had  gone  to  get  a  rabbit-skin." 
Told  it  in  her  own  language,  just  as  any 
white  mother  might,  and  she  smiled  at 
her  little  ones  while  her  heart  froze  with 
the  fear  that  lay  there  unuttered.  Then, 
there  being  no  more  rice  in  the  house,  the 
babies  refused  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  the 
"rabbit-skin."  They  wanted  food;  so 
little  Madam  Na-Mura  went  forth  again. 

From  one  familiar  place  she  went  to 
another,  searching,  asking;  but  every 
countryman  she  met  either  had  a  cracked 
head  or  fled  at  the  approach  of  any  one, 
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expecting  it.  Man  would  give  her  no 
help,  so  she  drifted  into  the  Joss-House 
on  .Jackson  avenue,  and  there  lighting  the 
Joss  sticks,  she  prayed  to  her  people's 
gods — just  as  you  or  I  might  do — weep- 
ing silently  the  while;  then  she  turned 
her  homewards  once  again.  When  she 
arrived  at  her  little  shabby  home  a  miracle 
had  happened;  a  green  shoot  came  from 
the  brown  earth  in  the  small  window-pot- 
garden.  Her  heart  gave  a  wild  bound. 
She  would  find  her  husband  now — there 
was  no  doubt  about  it!  By  some  strange 
happening  (which  neither  you  nor  I  can 
understand),  she  found  her  lord,  just  as 
she  knew  she  would,  "lying  in  a  near-by 
alley.  He  was  unconscious  and  still 
bleeding,  though  bandaged  roughly.  How 
he  got  there  he  never  could  tell — how  the 
little  wife  got  him  home  again  she  never 
could  tell.  She  only  knows  it  was  the 
green  shoot  from  the  lily  did  it  all;  and 
his  first  conscious  words  were  "all  will  be 
well."  This  he  spoke  in  his  own  language, 
and  they  wept  for  very  joy  that  they  were 
together  again. 

Then  followed  a  time  which  it  were  well 
not  to  speak  about — for  the  credit  of  Can- 
ada. The  bullies  won  the  fight  against 
Japanese  labor,  backed  by  certain  political 
views  (all  highly  edifying  and  "patri- 
otic") and  Na-Mura,  still  bandaged,  one 
arm  bruised,  three  ribs  broken  and  his 
head  "queer,"  set  out,  under  the  shelter  of 
"The  Nippon  Contracting  Company,"  to 
clear  away  the  right-of-way  for  the  Canad- 
ian Pacific  Railway  on  Vancouver  Island. 
This  was  work  the  bullies  did  not  want  to 
do.  It  was  hard  work,  killing  work,  "good 
enough  for  Japs,"  so  they  were  allowed  to 
do  it  without  being  beaten.  That  night, 
before  leaving  his  wife  and  babies,  Na- 
Mura  watched  the  bulb  bursting  into 
bloom.  He  said :  "I  will  send  for  you 
when  the  blossom  comes !"  So  that  was 
the  sign.  The  new  world  was  very  kind 
after  all.  He  was  to  receive  $1.75  per 
day  for  his  labor,  that  and  his  passage 
paid.  Why,  seven  cents  a  day  would 
keep  him  alive  and  fat.  A  giant  might 
grow  rich  on  such  a  wage!  With  work 
found,  now,  the  mother  of  the  three  brown 
babes  might  sing  all  day  long;  sing  and 
watch  the  lily  arrive  at  perfection. 

Na-Mura  went.  His  heart  was  big 
with  a  great  happiness,  his  mind  full  of 


a  great  hope.  Perhaps  there  were  no  bul- 
lies in  the  new  place!  At  home  the  lily 
was  growing — ere  it  burst  into  full  bloom 
he  would  have  his  wife  and  babes.  Three 
months  went  by;  the  lily  blossomed  and 
died.  Madam  watched  for  the  letter,  so 
long  coming,  and  she  set  the  dead  flower 
away  where  she  might  not  see  it  and  re- 
member. Then  one  day  she  received  a 
letter.  It  told  her  a  check  had  been  sent 
through  the  Nippon  Company  a  month 
before.  "Why,"  it  asked,  "had  she  not 
come  to  Na-Mura?"  No  wonder  the  lily 
faded  at  once !  In  a  pigeon-hole  of  the 
company's  desk  lay  the  time  card  of  Na- 
Mura;  it  had  been  overlooked;  she  might 
have  had  it  weeks  ago  had  she  known ;  but 
with  thankful  hands  she  received  it,  pros- 
trating herself  before  the  coarse-eyed  pay- 
master, who  said:  "Get  out;  that's  all 
now!"' 

So  off  they  set,  the  three  loved  babes 
and  the  newly-hopeful  wife  of  broken- 
boned  Na-Mura.  They  arrived  at  night 
by  stage,  and  so  changed,  so  altered,  so 
starved  of  flesh  was  the  father  of  the  little 
flock  that  the  babes  screamed  with  fright 
when  they  saw  his  face.  But  Madam 
took  him  to  her  sore  heart,  saying:  "We 
are  together  again ;  all  is  well !"  She  said 
this  in  her  own  language,  but  with  sink- 
ing heart.  Na-Mura  was  rather  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help  on  the  work  of  clear- 
ing the  right-of-way.  The  foreman  wanted 
to  hear  the  stroke  of  the  axe  as  well  as 
see  the  felled  timbers.  By  reason  of  his 
maimed  arm,  Na-Mura's  stroke  was  weak 
and  the  swing  of  the  axe  slow ;  it  was  the 
stroke  of  a  child,  but  he  stuck  to  the  work 
manfully.  The  Vancouver  bullies  had 
broken  the  bones  of  Na-Mura,  but  his 
spirit  they  failed  to  break.  All  because 
there  were  four  mouths  to  feed  now,  and 
"the  fear"  came  upon  the  man  when  his 
weeping  wife  whispered  the  tidings  that 
another  mouth  to  fill  would  come  in 
time. 

Next  morning  poor  Na-Mura  went  out 
to  the  forest  determined  to  work  like  the 
others.  He  went  at  the  first  tree,  a  giant 
cedar,  six  feet  across,  and  he  made  the 
chips  fly  merrily.  This  made  the  men 
stare — it  also  made  the  woods  ring  with 
echoes.  Na-Mura  had  the  strength  of 
two  men  in  his  heart  now,  for,  down  in 
the  leaf-hung  forest,  within  a  tiny  log- 
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hut,  sounded  something  sweeter  than  bird 
song:  it  was  the  brave-hearted  little  wife 
singing  her  native  songs  to  the  brown 
brood  about  her  knee.  She  sang  while 
she  waited,  sang  while  she  worked,  sang 
while  she  watched  for  the  coming  of  the 
babe's  father.  He  no  longer  frightened 
the  babes  by  his  wild  eyes,  his  gaunt  and 
sharpened  features.  Little  Madam  dis- 
covered he  was  starving  that  he  might 
save  for  his  little  ones.  His  diet  of  rice 
boiled  in  water  was  changed  now.  He 
had  fried  fish;  aye,  and  berries  picked  in 
the  wood  day  after  day.  It  was  little, 
brave-hearted  Madam  starved  now  that 
her  lord  might  grow  strong,  and  that  they 
might  save  against  "the  time"  coming. 
The  fear  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  cabin, 
notwithstanding  the  song. 

Then  came  a  sad  day.  Na-Mura  went 
out  in  the  morning  feeling  a  great  strength 
of  heart  and  limb.  First  was  heard  the 
sound  of  the  axe ;  merrily  the  chips  flew — 
then  was  heard  another  sound,  the  crash 
of  a  fallen  tree — a  giant  of  the  forest  lay 
prone,  but  beneath  its  interlacing  and 
powerful  branches  lay  poor  Na-Mura, 
pinned  to  the  earth  and  bleeding!  He 
uttered  no  moan,  but  those  who  saw  ran 
to  him  just  in  time  to  see  his  slant  eyes 
look  their  last  look  upon  a  world  which 
had  been  hard,  too  hard  for  one  little 
brown  man  named  Na-Mura.  The  fight 
for  bread,  the  fight  for  his  brown  babes, 
the  fight  for  wife  and  home,  had  been  too 
much  for  one  pair  of  maimed  hands.  He 
had  them  clenched  over  his  brave  heart 
when  they  picked  him  up — picked  him  up 
and  bore  him  to  the  little  cabin  where, 
through  the  cedars,  drifted  the  sweet 
homeland  songs  of  far-away  Japan.  This 
was  the  last  sound  poor  Na-Mura  heard 
as  his  soul  went  out  to  the  great  Beyond. 

Little  Madam  didn't  die.  How  could 
she?  The  babes  needed  some  one  to  work 
for  and  to  care  for  them.  There  was 
money  to  earn  and  food  to  get,  for  the 
whole  world  was  now  a  fearsome  forest, 
and  the  wolf,  Hunger  prowled  every- 
where. 

It  was  only  a  "Jap"  camp.  They  were 
only  a  right-of-way  gang;  yellow  men 
every  one  of  them,  save  the  rough  fore- 
man, he  who  had  been  so  hard  on  the  light 


stroke  of  poor  Na-Mura — but  his  heart 
was  kind  when  he  looked  at  the  fatherless 
brood  and  thought  of  them  just  as  if  they 
were  white,  like  your  child  or  mine.  The 
little  brown-faced  men  understood  it  all 
just  as  if  they  were  white,  like  you  and  I ; 
they  whispered  together  at  the  funeral  of 
poor  Na-Mura,  and  when  the  wife  re- 
turned from  the  quiet  burial  scene  in  the 
quiet  woods  of  fair  Vancouver  Island, 
Yen,  the  cook,  handed  to  her  the  sauce- 
pans and  the  pot  hook,  much  as  he  might 
have  handed  a  crown  were  he  an  abdi- 
cating king,  saying:  "You  missy-bossy 
camp  now!  Vely  hungly  mans  eat  all 
a-time — plenty  wolk — plenty  money.  Me 
go  make  wolk  anunla  camp — me  no  babies 
glood  bye!" 

Then  the  foreman  came  along,  swag- 
gering in  gait,  and,  losing  his  high-pitched 
tone,  said  in  his  rough  way:  "See  here, 
you  look  over  this  camp,  ma'am;  fill  up 
the  boys  three  times  a  day;  you're  on  the 

pay-roll  now,  and  every  d one  of  the 

kids  has  to  turn  out  in  the  mornin'  and 
do  his  day's  work.  They  are  on  the  pay- 
roll too.  Nippon  &  Co.  can  stand  it,  I 
guess,  and  there  ain't  no  law  can  make 
me  swear  t'  the  ages  of  men  on  this  work, 
eh?" 

Then  the  new  baby  came,  and  the  eamp 
went  down  on  its  knees,  so  to  say.  Yen 
appeared,  as  if  by  magic,  and  took  over 
the  sauce-pans  and  the  pot-hook  again, 
saying:  "Missy-bossy  wolk  vely  much 
ha'd — mens  eat  vely  much  meat — baby- 
bossy  vely  much  naked  now,"  and  he  emp- 
tied a  pouch  which  he  had  stowed  away 
somewhere,  into  a  pan,  and  all  the  little 
brown  men  emptied  the  pouches  they  had 
stowed  away  somewhere,  into  the  pan,  and 
the  jingle  woke  the  new  baby,  just  as  the 
big  foreman  (who  emptied  his  pockets,  all 
of  'em),  said  with  a  big,  round  oath: 
"See  here,  boys;  the  new  man  goes  on  the 
pay-roll  today.  He's  engaged  by  Nippon 
&  Co.  from  this  hour.  His  stroke  ain't 
much  stronger  than  his  father's  was,  I 
guess,  but  he's  one  of  the  gang  just  the 
same,  and  (looking  round  him  fiercely) 

"every  d one  of  ye's  got  t'  do  another 

hour's  work,  f'r  I  have  me  soul  t'  save,  so 
I  have,  though  Nippon  &  Co.  won't  be- 
lieve it!" 


OUT    OF    THE    UNKNOWN 

BY    IVY    KELLEKMAN 


Miss  Ivy  Kellerman  is  an  old  friend  of  Overland  Monthly  readers.  She  is  known 
to  u-s  as  a  writer  of  exquisitely  humorous  verse,  but  never  before  in  these  pages  has 
she  been  exhibited  as  a  prose  writer.  In  "Out  of  the  Unknown"  she  gives  us  a  fine 
touch  of  sarcasm.  The  story  is  well  told.,  and  may  serve  to  explain  to  many  of  our 
readers  many  mysterious  messages  conveyed  to  them,  from  "spirit  land." 
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AM  WAITING.  Re- 
member your  prom- 
ise." 

That  was  the  mes- 
sage given  to  Cather- 
ine Elston  by  the 
slate-writing  medium, 
and  she  meditated 
wonderingly  upon  it  as  she  rode  home- 
ward. She  had  accepted  her  invitation 
to  be  present  at  this  investigation  of  a 
young  woman's  mediumistic  powers,  with- 
out much  further  purpose  than  to  be 
courteous  to  the  friends  who  had  invited 
her.  She  had  long  known  of  their  inter- 
est in  spiritualistic  phenomena,  but  had 
always  avoided  talking  upon  the  subject, 
with  a  half-fearful  dislike  of  meddling 
with  things  supernatural.  But  to  be  in 
this  rather  distinguished  assemblage  of 
physicians  and  psychologists,  and  to  see 
their  investigation  of  what  was  said  to  be 
really  remarkable  ability  in  this  dreamy- 
eyed  young  woman,  this  was  an  opportu- 
nity not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

She  had  watched  and  listened  with  in- 
creasing interest.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sub- 
dued light  and  the  general  air  of  excite- 
ment in  the  room;  perhaps  it  was  the 
timidity  she  felt  before  the  noted  scientists 
in  whose  presence  she  sat;  whatever  the 
cause,  she  began  to  realize  definitely  the 
vicinity  of  the  supernatural.  Her  scep- 
ticism gradually  gave  way  at  the  apparent 
accuracy  and  intelligibility  of  the  mes- 
sages, and  she  noticed  with  amazement 
how  entirely  reasonable  they  seemed. 

Suddenly  she  paled  with  nervous  antici- 
pation as  she  heard  the  words :  "This 
seems  to  be  for  you,  Miss  Elston,"  and 
became  aware  that  on  the  slate  appeared 
the  words  of  a  half-jesting  promise  made 
to  her  three  months  ago.  For  Leonard 
had  said: 


"In  our  next  incarnation,  then,  if  you 
refuse  absolutely  to  marry  me  in  this  one/' 

And  he  had  carried  out  his  whimsical 
fancy  by  asking  her  to  agree  that  which- 
ever one  passed  first  into  "the  undiscov- 
ered country"  should  in  some  fashion  re- 
mind the  other  of  this  compact.  He  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  what  the 
words  of  the  message  should  be.  She  had 
promised  and  had  said  farewell  to  him, 
bravely  sending  away  the  eager  lover  who 
was  so  dear  to  her,  but  with  whom  mar- 
riage was  out  of  the  question  because  of 
her  duty  to  the  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters dependent  upon  her.  She  had  for- 
bidden him  to  write  to  her,  so  that  she 
might  be  able  to  put  away  more  completely 
the  thought  of  the  happiness  which  had 
come  almost  within  her  reach,  and  was  yet 
so  tantalizingly  withheld  by  a  fate  equally 
cruel  to  them  both.  She  knew  she  could 
not  forget  him,  but  she  would  make  the 
effort  in  spite  of  his  expostulations. 

Now  these  words  of  Leonard's,  coming 
to  her  thus  on  the  medium's  slate,  had 
shocked  and  startled  her  inexpressibly. 
They  meant  that  this  genial,  lovable  man 
was  no  longer  living.  He  had  no  relatives, 
and  no  friends  who  knew  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  so  the  news  of  his  death 
had  never  reached  her.  Catherine's  lips 
trembled  as  she  whispered  to  herself  the 
message  he  had  sent  her  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  real: 

"I  am  waiting.  Kemember  your  prom- 
ise." 

*  *  *  * 

But  not  five  hundred  miles  away,  Leo- 
nard, very  much  alive  and  very  much  in 
earnest,  was  pleading  impetuously  at  that 
moment:  "Nellie,  I  love  you  as  I  never 
in  all  my  life  have  loved  a  woman !  Surely 
you  must  care  for  me  a  little !  Look  up 
and  tell  me  so,  dearest !" 


MAN'S  REDEEMING  VICES 

BY    JOH1ST    L.    COWAN 


In  "Man's  Redeeming  Vices,"  Mr.  John  L.  Cowan,  in  picturesque  and  forceful 
language,  tells  the  story  of  humanity.  Incidentally  he,  although  he  may  not  have 
known  it  himself,  preaches  the  text  that  to  be  endurable  to  one's-self  man  must  be 
thoroughly  human;  that  no  man  is  perfect  and  that  the  basis  of  true  living  is 
never  to  shirk  responsibility,  to  be  frank,  to  be  charitable  and  to  be  true  to  one  an- 
other. There  is  every  probability  that,  before  another  hundred  years,  man  will 
have  solved  the  problem  of  life  in  so  far  that  he  will  not  with  malice  prepense  make 
of  existence  a  task.  By  that  time  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  exist,  and  vice,  which  Mr. 
Cowan  seems  to  think  is  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  will  have  no  part  in  the  general 
philosophy  of  existence.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  mankind  will  look  upon 
mankind  through  entirely  different  spectacles  than  those  worn  by  Mr.  Cowan  in  his 
dissertation  on  "Man's  Redeeming  Vices."  Out  of  the  Pessimistic  Age  the  Optim- 
ist is  hewing  out  a  beautiful  future  time.  The  sermonette  is  presented  because  it 
will  stir  the  risibilities  of  some,  the  bile  of  others,  and  because,  in  addition,  it  is  a 
departure  from  the  cut  and  dried  mental  pabulum  dished  up  by  the  asleep-in-the-rut 
magazine  editor  of  the  day. — EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


lORD  MONBODDO  had 
a  diverting,  if  not 
very  convincing,  the- 
ory concerning  tails. 
He  believed  that  the 
tail  was  an  appendage 
as  natural  to  the  hu- 
man animal  as  to  any 
other  species,  but  that  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  sitting  upon  it  had  resulted  in 
the  atrophy  of  that  useful  and  ornamental 
organ. 

Physically,  then,  man  seems  condemned 
to  go  on  down  through  the  ages  tailless. 
Spiritually,  however,  he  wags  his  tail  as 
gaily  as  of  yore.  The  spiritual  tail  of 
man  is  vice.  For  vice  to  govern  the  man 
is  as  unnatural  and  offensive  as  for  the 
tail  to  wag  the  dog;  but  the  man  without 
a  fair  complement  of  the  redeeming  vices 
is  as  pathetic  as  a  dog  deprived  of  even 
the  stump  of  a  tail  with  which  to  wag 
joyous  greeting  to  his  master,  or  express 
satisfaction  with  a  welcome  bone.  If  such 
a  man  there  be,  he  is  deformed  and  mon- 
strous, as  truly  as  though  possessed  of 
horns  or  minus  ears.  Nothing  exists 
without  its  opposite;  so  that  but  for  the 
blessing  of  vice,  virtue  would  be  unthink- 
able. We  cannot  conceive  of  vice  among 
the  beasts ;  and  quite  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably, the  beasts  possess  no  more  virtue 


than  is  found  among  pumpkins  or  cab- 


Nevertheless,  our  vices,  though  more 
precious  and  more  to  be  desired  than 
either  money  or  brains,  must  be  curbed, 
controlled  and  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Even  unbridled  godliness  is  al- 
together intolerable :  much  more  so  is  un- 
bridled license ;  both  vice  and  virtue  must 
be  moderate,  temperate  and  decorous — in 
short,  not  man's  masters,  but  his  ser- 
vants. Otherwise  he  becomes  a  bore  and 
a  nuisance,  deserving  social  ostracism. 
An  Anthony  Com  stock  is  a  moral  pervert, 
just  as  truly  as  was  Salome,  and  the 
daughter  of  Herodias.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  kind  of  a  pervert 
— a  Comstock  or  a  Salome — is  capable  of 
working  the  greater  evil. 

Vice  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  gives 
effervescence  to  the  wine  of  life,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  as  flat,  tasteless 
and  insipid  as  stale  beer.  History,  biog- 
raphy, poesy,  romance,  literature,  art, 
even  religion,  would  have  no  meaning 
were  the  concept,  vice,  obliterated  from 
human  powers  of  understanding.  What 
a  commonplace  character  Edward  VII 
would  be  in  his  decorous  and  regenerated 
old  age,  but  for  the  halo  of  youthful  and 
unforgotten  vices  around  his  kingly  head, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  redeeming  rec- 
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ord  of  having  "perjured  himself  like  a 
gentleman"  when  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand !  So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets,  the  makers  of  his- 
tory, the  shapers  of  destiny,  the  men  and 
women  who  made  puppets  out  of  popes 
and  kings,  and  all  the  host  of  the  Immor- 
tals. They  reveled  in  large,  lusty  and  ex- 
uberant vices — proportioned  exactly  to 
the  virtues  and  the  powers  that  made  them 
great.  David,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
would  not  have  been  one-half  so  interest- 
ing a  personality  had  he  not  loved  the 
wife  of  Uriah,  and  his  tuneful  psalms 
would  be  unsung.  True,  it  was  a  little 
rough  on  the  unlucky  Hittite,  but  he  was 
a  victim  of  circumstances  that  the  amor- 
ous King  controlled  only  in  seeming. 
Solomon  no  doubt  owed  the  larger  part 
of  his  wisdom  to  his  many  wives  and  con- 
cubines; Sampson  might  have  lived  and 
died  a  commonplace  and  unheroic  slug- 
ger had  he  not  yielded  to  the  wiles  of  the 
deceitful  Delilah.  She  cut  his  hair  and 
robbed  him  of  his  strength — but  she  gave 
him  immortality!  Surely  the  price  he 
paid  was  none  too  high. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sermonette  to 
encourage  license,  nor  yet  to  discourage 
those  who  honestly  strive  after  righteous- 
ness; but  to  induce  those  who  turn  the 
spotlight  upon  the  flaws  in  the  conduct  of 
others  to  retire  to  some  secret  place  and 
there,  by  the  feeble  flicker  of  a  tallow  dip, 
take  a  look  at  the  rottenness  in  their  own 
souls.  It  is  a  puny  and  inadequate  protest 
against  the  hypocrisy,  sham,  cant,  deceit 
and  self-righteousness  of  the  hour.  If 
the  devil  ever  goes  to  bed  happy,  it  is  af- 
ter a  chance  meeting  with  one  of  those 
smooth,  smug,  sleek,  slick  and  sanctimo- 
nious sinners  who  make  parade  of  their 
own  spotlessness.  Whoso  cherishes  the  de- 
lusion that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbors 
or  seeks  to  spread  the  heresy  that  holiness 
is  either  possible  or  desirable  in  the 
children  of  the  flesh,  is  lost  beyond  hope 
of  redemption.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  our 
vices  as  the  badge  of  our  brotherhood  in 
the  great  lodge  of  humanity.  So  long  as 
they  are  ours,  our  hope  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  (which  is  within  us)  is  sure. 
It  is  not  until  we  become  theirs  that  the 
call  to  repentance  becomes  imperative.  If 
we  happen  to  smoke  or  chew,  let  us  do  so 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  give  thanks  for 


the  grateful  nicotine.  If  we  enjoy  a  cock- 
tail or  a  generous  stein  of  pale  lager,  why 
should  we  sneak  in  at  the  side  door  of  a 
saloon  as  if  we  were  trying  to  dodge  a  bill 
collector  or  process  server,  or  going  to  com- 
mit a  felony?  "Drink  hearty,"  as  men 
enjoying  clear  consciences  and  a  sound 
digestion !  Were  not  the  good  things  of 
life  created  that  they  might  be  enjoyed? 
If  you  feel  that  you  must  swear,  cuss  the 
office  boy,  the  gas  company,  the  street  car 
conductor,  the  policeman,  the  city  ad- 
ministration or  the  Japs ;  but  as  you  hope 
for  salvation,  don't  let  your  lips  drip  the 
honey  of  Hymettus  all  day  long  among 
your  casual  acquaintances  and  business 
associates,  and  then  go  home  to  vent  your 
spleen  upon  your  wife,  children  and  ser- 
vants, who  can't  get  back  at  you,  and  who 
are  ashamed  to  tell  the  neighbors.  If 
you  enjoy  vaudeville,  sit  in  the  front  row 
with  the  other  baldheads,  and  study  pink 
tights,  shapely  limbs  and  alabaster  shoul- 
ders till  custom  breeds  satiety.  It  will 
swell  box-office  receipts,  encourage  the 
profession,  and  harm  no  one  but  the  mis- 
guided busybodies  who  think  every  one 
else  as  prurient  and  evil-minded  as  them- 
selves. There  are  people  who  find  evil  in 
Shakespeare,  who  cry  "unclean"  at  the 
sight  of  a  piece  of  statuary,  whose  moral 
(or  immoral)  sensibilities  are  shattered 
beyond  repair  at  the  suggestion  of  female 
grace  and  beauty  on  a  bill-board  or  cal- 
endar. These  uncomfortable  individuals, 
with  pink  tea  consciences  and  saffron  souls 
will  doubtless  some  day  demand  an  expur- 
gated Bible,  and  ask  the  banishment  of 
the  Madonna  and  the  unclothed  Christ- 
child.  They  are  the  vandals  who  have 
torn  Ovid  into  tatters,  mutilated  Horace 
beyond  recognition,  banished  Boccacio 
from  the  shelves  of  public  libraries,  and 
condemned  Congreve,  Webster,  Prior, 
Sheridan  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to 
the  limbo  of  the  bibliomaniac's  collection. 
The  purists  in  morals  who  cannot  enter 
the  studio  of  an  artist  without  offense, 
who  cannot  read  the  Decameron  without 
outrage  to  their  tender  sensibilities,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  the  nudity  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  no  more  than  an 
unclothed  woman  in  the  Winged  Victory, 
to  whom  Cupid  spells  lust  and  Aphrodite 
means  lechery,  to  whom  cards  are  an 
abomination,  the  theatre  a  place  accursed, 
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and  a  billiard  room  the  antechamber  to 
Hades — these  are  the  devil's  own  busy 
and  tireless  agents,  disguised  in  the  shin- 
ing robes  of  righteousness.  In  their  acid- 
ulated breasts  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
has  long  ago  turned  into  unwholesome 
curds  and  whey. 

It  is  notorious  that  those  whose  gorge 
rises  at  the  remotest  suggestion  of  im- 
morality in  fiction,  scent  it  like  sleuths  in 
real  life,  gloat  over  it  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  and  roll  it  like  a  sweet 
morsel  under  their  tongues  when  served 
with  it  in  the  form  of  salacious  tid-bits 
of  personal  gossip.  They  are  too  holy  to 
attend  the  theatre,  because,  forsooth,  the 
actors  belong  to  an  immoral  class,  and  the 
plays  are,  or  may  be,  suggestive ;  but  they 
shrink  not  from  the  bald  and  hideous 
realism  of  a  divorce  suit  in  "High  Life" 
or  of  an  "unwritten  law"  murder  trial. 
They  are  the  scavengers  of  society:  like 
jackals  and  buzzards  they  demand  that  the 
rottenness  upon  which  they  feed  and  fat- 
ten be  real.  True  swine  that  they  are, 
they  crowd  around  the  swill  trough;  but 
shun  the  stage,  because  they  want  the  real 
thing.  The  sewing  society  ghouls  and 
after  dinner  scandal-mongers  who  dissect 
the  quivering  souls  of  their  acquaintances 
with  the  merciless  scalpel  of  criticism  and 
gossip  in  search  of  the  unclean,  just  as  a 
pathologist  might  examine  the  corpse  of  a 
victim,  of  the  plague  searching  for  the 
microscopic  bacilli  of  disease,  are  more 
dangerous  and  depraved  than  the  worst 
and  lowest  of  social  outcasts.  In  fact,  they 
may  never  have  transgressed  the  law  or 
the  gospel,  but  they  are  farther  from  the 
Throne  of  Grace  than  any  unrepentant 
Magdalene. 

Vice  and  virtue,  after  all,  are  highly 
elastic  and  purely  relative  terms.  There 
are  fads  and  fashions  in  morals  as  well  as 
in  clothes,  so  that  the  purist  of  one  age 
might  pass  for  the  libertine  of  another. 
There  is  but  one  real  standard  of  morality 
— and  that  is  but  rarely  applied  by  the 
mass  of  humanity  in  the  formation  of 
judgment  concerning  individual  conduct. 
That  standard  is  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  past  ages,  the  welfare  of  society 
has  justified  polygamy,  polyandry,  con- 
cubinage, suicide,  the  exposure  of  infants 
and  crimes  that  may  not  now  be  even 
named.  The  man  whose  acts  in  no  respect 


injure  or  menace  others  can  never  be  an 
immoral  man,  no  matter  how  far  he  wan- 
ders from  the  straight  line  of  accepted 
conventions.  The  man  whose  acts  and 
conduct  operate  to  the  injury  of  his  fel- 
lows is  never  a  moral  man,  even  though 
he  be  an  extremist  in  the  practice  of  all 
the  common  household  virtues  of  civili- 
zation— which  we  so  habitually  and  so 
grossly  exaggerate.  These  are  all  neces- 
sary and  laudable  in  their  own  time  and 
place,  but  their  possession  is  not  conclu- 
sive proof  of  moral  excellence,  nor  is  in- 
dulgence in  the  milder  vices  even  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  depravity.  The  one, 
no  less  than  the  other,  is  necessary  to  lift 
man  above  the  level  of  the  brutes.  A  pho- 
tograph must  have  deep  shadows'  and 
half-tones,  as  well  as  high-lights,  else  it 
will  be  of  little  merit  as  a  work  of  art 
and  of  less  value  as  a  record.  So  it  is  with 
character.  Light  and  shadow  and  a  de- 
batable middle  ground  are  all  essential  to 
completeness.  A  perfect  man  should  mean 
a  complete  man,  not  an  angel  of  light.  An 
angelic  man  could  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  humanity.  Of  all  men  he  would 
be  the  least  fit  for  preaching,  because  the 
hidden  mainsprings  of  human  conduct 
would  be  to  him  unknowable  and  incon- 
ceivable. This  is  why  so  much  of  the 
preaching  of  to-day  is  flat,  stale  and  un- 
profitable, falling  vainly  upon  ears  that 
hear  not.  Not  that  the  preachers  are 
strangers  to  the  human  vices,  failings, 
follies  and  foibles;  but  that  they  hypo- 
critically shut  their  eyes,  hearts  and  un- 
derstandings. One  might  listen  to  one  of 
these  wooden  expounders  of  a  cut,  dried 
and  fossilized  morality  for  ages,  and  never 
have  reason  to  suspect  him  of  being 
human.  If  he  ever  lived,  loved,  hated, 
feared,  rejoiced,  sorrowed  or  experienced 
anv  of  the  emotions  that  are  the  bane  and 
blessing  of  humankind,  he  gives  no  sign. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  great 
preacher  and  the  little  parson :  the  former 
is  first  of  all  a  MAN.  He  draws  crowds 
of  eager  listeners  because  those  who  hear 
him  recognize  a  great  and  sympathetic 
soul  that  has  sounded  the  depths  as  well 
as  scaled  the  heights.  The  latter  declaims 
to  empty  pews  because  men  have  little 
relish  for  dead  platitudes,  even  though 
they  be  true,  falling  from  the  lips  of  an 
automaton. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  PROGRESS 

BY    OLCOTT    HASKELL 

Assistant  Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publication 


CEITICISM  recently 
published  in  the  Over- 
land Monthly  opens 
with  the  statement : 
"If  Christian  Science 
means  anything,  it 
means  that  by  taking 
an  attitude  of  faith 
toward  God  we  will  be  cured  of  our  sins 
and  bodily  diseases."  Doubtless  this 
statement  represents  what  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  a  doctrine  of  this  Science, 
but  it  is  not  correct.  What  Christian 
Science  does  teach  is  that  by  an  attitude 
of  understanding  "toward  God  we  will  be 
cured  of  our  sins  and  diseases."  The  dif- 
ference between  faith  and  understanding 
is  in  this  instance  vital,  for  blind  belief 
or  credulous  trust  can  have  no  place  in 
science,  while  the  principles  of  a  true 
science  can  only  be  comprehended  and 
used  through  the  attainment  of  under- 
standing. Any  one  who  has  studied 
Christian  Science  sufficiently  to  apply  it 
even  in  the  least  degree,  must  recognize 
the  distinction  here  drawn,  for  however 
fully  a  man  may  believe  a  principle  to 
be  true,  his  ability  to  practically  conform 
to  its  laws  will  only  be  in  proportion  to 
his  understanding.  No  teaching  could 
more  faithfully  inculcate  respect  for  and 
understanding  of  law.  No  such  doctrine 
as  that  of  the  "irregular  intervention  of 
the  supernatural"  could  find  a  place  in 
the  science  which  takes  as  its  fundamental 
postulates  the  all-embracing  power  and 
eternal  continuity  of  divine  law.  Were 
it  otherwise,  Christian  Science  would  in- 
deed be  a  "movement  backward." 

Because  a  science  deals  with  laws  which 
are  such  as  are  not  evident  to  the  material 
senses,  it  is  none  the  less  true;  and  be- 
cause it  discerns  the  principle  governing 
life  it  is  none  the  less  scientific.  In  Mr. 
Medina's  article,  to  which  we  refer,  it  is 
admitted  that  without  "the  idea  of  mind," 


matter  and  its  relations  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly explained.  To  this  statement  we 
agree,  but  Christian  Science  pursues  the 
question  further,  and  holds  that  without 
the  recognition  of  Divine  Mind,  or  God, 
no  consciousness  can  be  explained.  Either 
matter  rules  all  or  Divine  Mind  rules  all. 
If  mind  is  necessary  to  explain  even  the 
evanescent  substance  of  dreams,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  to  admit  a  primal  In- 
telligence in  order  that  we  may  interpret 
the  phenomena  discerned  by  waking 
thought?  To  those  who  claim  that  to 
admit  God,  or  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  is 
to  make  an  unwarranted  assumption,  we 
may  point  out  that  while  Life  is  too  deep, 
too  wonderful  and  too  eternal  for  human 
thought  to  comprehend  its  full  signifi- 
cance, yet  we  may  even  now  grasp  enough 
to  lead  us  harmoniously  on  from  one  ex- 
perience to  another  in  an  ever  broadening 
consciousness  of  the  perfection,  contin- 
unity  and  grandeur  of  the  laws  of  being. 

From  a  purely  material  standpoint, 
however,  how  far  can  progress  be  made 
toward  an  understanding  of  life  ?  Matter 
is  not  conscious,  and  mind  must  be  ad- 
mitted even  before  the  simplest  sensation 
can  be  explained.  Taking  God  as  the 
starting  point  (as  does  the  Bible),  and 
reasoning  deductively  from  this  perfect 
premise,  the  Christian  Scientist  has  to  as- 
sume no  more,  and  puts  less  strain  on 
credulity  than  the  man  who  predicates 
matter  as  the  basis  of  all  reality;  for  the 
materialist  is  at  once  confronted  with  the 
astonishing  hypothesis  that  the  stream 
shall  rise  higher  than  its  source — that 
matter  shall  evolve  mind,  and  that  this 
mind  shall  reach  up  toward  the  moral  and 
spiritual.  Where  do  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual come  from  if  matter  is  assumed  to  be 
the  only  creator?  The  philosophy  of 
Christian  Science  leads  to  no  such 
dilemma  as  that  suggested  by  this  ques- 
tion. It  never  "mixes  the  natural  with 
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the  supernatural,"  but  clearly  defines  the 
good  and  the  real  as  expressions  of  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  eternal,  but  the  evil 
and  the  unreal  as  failures  to  express  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  powerless  and  tran- 
sient. Il  should  be  noted  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scientist  seeks  no  abrogation  of  law 
for  the  healing  of  sickness,  but  on  the  con- 
trary holds  that  it  is  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize moral  and  spiritual  law  which  in- 
duces a  sense  of  sin  and  suffering,  and 
that  this  sense  can  be  healed  only  through 
regeneration  and  obedience.  From  this 
standpoint,  one  sees,  in  what  have  been 
called  the  "miracles"  of  Jesus,  no  setting 
aside  of  law,  but  a  masterly  recognition  of 
and  obedience  to,  law  more  powerful,  be- 
cause more  truly  expressive  of  principle, 
than  that  which  men  had  supposed  to  be 
law.  Likewise  with  the  healing  of  sin 
and  sickness  today,  this  work  is  founded 
upon  a  clear  recognition  of  the  Principle 
of  man's  being,  which  we  call  God.  Many 
try  to  explain  the  beneficial  results  of 
Christian  Science  treatment  by  assuming 
that  they  are  due  to  human  suggestion  or 
will-power,  acting  independently  of  the 
Divine  Mind  or  Divine  Law.  But  since 
human  thought  did  not  create  itself,  and 
cannot  explain  even  its  own  intelligence 
except  by  reference  to  a  higher,  why  not 
at  once  acknowledge  this  higher  Intelli- 
gence as  the  only  and  universal  power? 

As  regarding  sin,  we  agree  with  our 
critic  that  the  world  would  be  better  off 
without  it.  He  defines  sin  as  "immor- 
ality," and  states  that  "it  is  a  creation  of 
man,  not  of  the  Creator."  Can  man  cre- 
ate what  God  cannot?  And  does  not  the 
answer  to  this  query  suggest  the  Christian 


Science  teaching  that  sin  is  a  mistake 
of  human  thought,  not  a  real  or  eternal 
thing  of  God's  creating,  and  that  it  is 
merely  a  terrible  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  erring  human  mind,  from  which  mor- 
tals suffer  so  long  as  they  believe  and  prac- 
tice it,  but  which  may  be  corrected  and  de- 
stroyed through  a  right  understanding  of 
God  and  man's  real  relation  to  Him  and 
His  universe  ? 

Again  we  desire  to  explain  that  "call- 
ing for  the  intervention  of  the  supernatu- 
ral" is  not  the  Christian  Science  concep- 
tion of  prayer,  which  is  clearly  defined  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  work, 
Science  and  Health,  as  bringing  man  into 
harmony  with  God,  not  God  into  harmony 
with  man. 

Hence  the  natural  deduction  that  the 
only  practical  pathway  for  human  pro- 
gress lies  through  active  exercise  in 
thought  and  deed  of  all  that  is  moral  and 
true,  and  the  elimination  of  all  that  tends 
to  cloud  one's  vision  of  the  ideal. 

In  conclusion,  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  Christian  Science  is  not  the  super- 
stitious belief  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
since  it  brings  man  into  conformity  to  the 
Principle  of  good,  is  not  this  quite  in  har- 
mony with  what  our  critic  means  when 
he  says,  "the  world  is  to  be  saved  morally 
by  exercising  the  higher  feelings?"  for 
how  can  we  judge  feelings  to  be  "higher" 
or  lower  except  by  admitting  that  there 
is  an  ideal  standard  or  principle  of  good? 
Since  Christian  Science  shows  a  logical 
and  practical  means  by  which  to  reach  this 
standard,  should  it  not,  from  our  critic's 
own  reasoning,  be  accounted  in  the  fore- 
front of  progress? 


A    UNIQUE    PRISON    CELL 

BY    MILLAKD    F.    HUDSON 


IS     CUSTOMARY, 

among  the  Chinese 
and  a  few  other  peo- 
ples, to  make  a  spec- 
tacle of  persons  un- 
dergoing punishment 
for  crimes,  but  the 
more  advanced  na- 
tions abandoned  the  practice  many  years 
ago.  At  the  famous  summer  resort  of 
Coronado,  in  Southern  California,  there 
is  still  in  use  a  cell  or  "calaboose"  which 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  methods  of 
primitive  nations.  It  is  made  of  boiler- 
iron,  securely  riveted,  with  wooden  floor 
and  roof,  and  an  open  front  strongly 
grated  with  massive  iron  bars.  Here  the 
corporation  'of  Coronado  confines  those 
who  disturb  its  peace,  chiefly  "drunk  and 
disorderly"  visitors  from  the  near-by 
cities. 

The  term  of  imprisonment  is  usu- 
ally only  one  night,  and  next  morning  the 
inmates  are  released  and  gladly  bid  adieu 
to  its  hospitable  but  inflexible  walls. 

This  unique  prison  cell  was  built  by  a 
blacksmith  for  the  old  town  of  San  Diego 
almost  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  at  a  cost 
of  three  hundred  dollars.  California  had 
not  long  been  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  being  a  small  frontier  town  near  the 
international  boundary,  rough  characters 
from  both  countries  gave  the  San  Diego 
authorities  much  trouble.  The  country 
was  undeveloped,  and  there  was  much  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  a  suitable  place  of  con- 
finement for  prisoners.  After  spending 
a  large  sum  for  a  cement-and-cobblestone 
jail,  which  proved  worthless,  and  resort- 
ing to  various  other  expedients,  the  San 
Diegans  planned  and  built  this  cell,  and 


never  had  any  more  trouble  with  escap- 
ing prisoners.  It  gave  good  service  for 
thirteen  years  or  more,  keeping  many  des- 
perate men  safe  behind  its  bars,  and  was 
then  removed,  with  other  appurtenances 
of  the  county  seat,  to  the  new  town  of 
San  Diego,  three  miles  farther  south, 
where  the  present  city  had  begun  to  grow 
up.  There  it  stood  for  several  years  in 
the  court-house  yard  behind  the  brick 
jail,  and  was  then  acquired  by  the  town 
of  Coronado,  moved  across  the  bay,  and 
put  to  its  present  use.  Today  it  stands 
in  the  back  yard  of  the  Coronado  Beach 
Company's  warehouse,  in  the  midst  of  the 
"Tent  City,"  where  thousands  of  pleasure 
seekers  come  each  summer  to  camp  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  the  bay  and  ocean.  It  is 
hidden  by  a  high  board  fence  and  probably 
few  of  these  summer  visitors  ever  saw  it, 
or,  if  they  did,  knew  its  history. 

This  cell  is  7  feet  71/4  inches  long,  6 
feet  wide,  and  7  feet  3y2  inches  high. 
Prisoners  are  given  a  cot  and  a  chair;  the 
cell  is  light,  dry  and  airy,  and  they  have 
room  enough  and  are  perfectly  comfort- 
able. In  the  mild,  dry  climate  of  San 
Diego,  the  open  grating  is  conducive  to 
comfort,  rather  than  a  source  of  hard- 
ship. The  pains  with  which  they  have 
hidden  it  away  leads  to  the  inference  that 
possibly  the  Coronado  authorities  desire 
to  avoid  sentimental  accusations  of  in- 
humanity to  prisoners.  But  the  wood- 
work is  rotting,  the  rust-eaten  iron  plates 
giving  way,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  old 
cell  almost  at  an  end;  and  the  question 
will  soon  be  eliminated  from  the  field  of 
all  except  historical  discussion.  Perhaps  at 
Coronado  when  a  prison  cell  is  not  a  mod- 
ern need? 


TERWILLIGER  AND  THE  SENORITA 

A    TALE    OF    THE    KIO    GRANDE 


BY    W.    A.    SCOTT 


ID  ANY  OF  yuh  wool- 
ies  ever  see  the  Sen- 
orita  Christobel  Se- 
bastian over  there  at 
the  old  Don's  haci- 
enda on  the  other  side 
of  the  river?" 

The  speaker,  fore- 
man of  the  L  0  7  Outfit,  addressed  the 
question  to  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more 
punchers  who  were  setting  cross-legged 
upon  the  ground  while  they  were  eating 
the  evening  meal. 

He  gazed  about  inquiringly  at  the  as- 
sembled men;  three  or  four  nodded  an 
emphatic  affirmative  to  the  question, 
while  one  of  the  group — Gilbert  Stinson, 
popularly  known  among  his  comrades  as 
"Forty-Five  Ninety" — paused  in  a 
strenuous  effort  of  replenishing  the  inner 
man  long  enough  to  comment  on  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion. 

"Did  we  ever  see  her?  Well,  I  guess 
yes;  leastwise  your  Uncle  Ezra  Fuller 
did,  anyhow;  she  are  shure  a  hum-dandy 
looker,  alright,  alright;  a  regular  peach- 
erino  for  fair  an'  no  mistake.  She  was  a 
kind  of  funny  hue,  though,  for  a  full- 
blooded  Spaniard;  always  seemed  to  me 
as  though  she  was  a  little  off-color  among 
all  them  smoke-colored  relatives,  consider- 
in'  them  big  velvet  eyes,  snow  an'  roses 
complexion  an'  a  head  of  yellow  hair  that 
was  as  shiny  as  Sonora  gold;  she  was 
about  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  fairy  in 
Coonville." 

"I  hain't  been  over  there  for  a  month  of 
Sundays,"  he  continued,  "an'  I  think  I'll 
just  climb  into  my  glad  rags  about  next 
Sunday  an'  make  a  few  number  ten  tracks 
over  in  that  neck  of  the  woods.  I've  got 
a  kind  of  a  hankerin'  to  see  how  her 
clothes  'd  look  if  they  was  packed  in  my 
trunk." 


"Yuh  can  just  spare  yourself  the  trip, 
Old  Timer,  'cause  she  has  gone  and 
packed  her  clothes  in  some  one  else's 
trunk  already,"  said  the  Foreman,  "an' 
that  ain't  all,  either — she  hooked  up  to  an 
American." 

"The  hell  she  did!"  Stinson  exploded. 
"What  kind  of  a  yap  did  she  git  spliced 
with?" 

The  foreman  grinned  at  the  tone  of 
mixed  astonishment  and  chagrin  with 
which  the  lengthy  puncher  asked  the 
question. 

"Well,  yuh  see,  it's  a  pritty  consider- 
able of  a  yarn,"  he  said,  as  he  knocked 
the  burnt  ashes  from  his  pipe,  carefully 
filled  and  relit  it  with  an  ember  from  the 
camp-fire.  "Yuh  all  know  old  man  Hav- 
ers has  got  a  mania  for  importin'  all  them 
college-bred  sap-heads  out  here  that  he 
can  get  his  grab-hooks  onto,  an'  workin' 
'em  over  into  cow-punchers.  Well,  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  them  get  all  their  ro- 
mantic notions  knocked  into  the  middle  of 
next  week  before  they've  been  out  here 
three  months,  an'  they'll  vamoose  for  the 
tall  timber. 

"About  a  year  ago  he  got  a  young  chap 
out  here  from  New  York  State  by  the 
name  of  Terwilliger — the  boys  used  to 
call  him  'Whistle-Trigger'  fer  short.  His 
old  man  was  a  rich  old  duck;  seems  like 
he  run  some  kind  of  a  manufacturing  lay- 
out back  there  somewhere,  but  he  wanted 
the  kid  to  get  out  and  get  a  little  of  the 
side  of  life  where  the  rough  places  ain't 
all  knocked  off,  havin'  an  idea,  I  guess, 
that  it'd  make  a  man  out  of  him. 

"Well,  Terwilliger  wasn't  like  most  of 
them  tenderheels  the  old  man  sent  out 
there ;  he  had  the  stuff  that  men  are  made 
of  in  his  carcass,  an'  it  didn't  take  us 
woolies  long  to  find  it  out,  either.  He 
hadn't  been  there  a  week  until  one  or  two 
of  the  most  quarrelsome  punchers  in  the 
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outfit  thought  they'd  see  if  he  had  any 
sand  in  his  craw,  an'  they  was  consider- 
ably wiser  purty  pronto,  'cause  he  wiped 
up  the  earth  with  their  frames  for  about 
forty  feet  square. 

"Well,  it  was  surprisin'  how  quick  he 
learned  to  ride  an'  rope  an'  the  way  he 
picked  up  all  the  little  fandangles  of  the 
puncher's  trade. 

"He'd  been  there  about  six  months 
when  a  bunch  of  them  Greaser  rustlers 
run  about  forty-leven  head  of  the  Slash- 
Bar-D  dougies  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

"The  Old  Man  stood  right  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  howled  when  he  found  it 
out  the  next  mornin',  an'  he  swore  by  the 
'Seven-Little-Wooden-Gods'  he'd  have 
them  dougies  back  if  he  had  to  follow  the 
Greasers  clean  across  the  Staked  Plains, 
an'  he  fired  fourteen  of  us  across  the  river 
the  next  mornin'  with  instructions  not  to 
come  back  until  we  got  the  cattle  back  or 
captured  the  rustlers. 

"We  oiled  the  machinery  of  our  six- 
handled-white-shooters,  filled  up  our  belts 
with  cartridges,  an'  put  a  couple  of  extra 
boxes  of  shells  for  our  Winchesters  in  our 
pockets,  took  our  cayuses  an'  a  lead- 
horse  apiece,  an'  hiked  across  the  river  on 
the  trail  of  the  greasers. 

"Young  Terwilliger  was  with  us,  an' 
he  was  sure  hot  to  come  up  with  the  gents 
we  were  after,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
all  assured  him  plain  that  they'd  be  some- 
thing dangerous  a-doin'  when  we  did. 

"We  pulled  into  Old  Don  Sebastian's 
hacienda  about  noon.  You  all  know  that 
the  Don's  as  full  of  old-time  Spanish  hos- 
pitality as  a  dog  is  of  fleas,  an'  he  would 
not  have  anything  else  but  our  consent  to 
take  the  casa  as  a  present  and  stay  for 
dinner;  the  rustlers  had  passed  along  the 
road  right  in  front  of  his  house,  as  bold 
as  brass,  the  night  before.  We  didn't  need 
much  coaxin',  as  all  hands  had  an  appe- 
tite like  a  she-bear  with  a  whole  raft  of 
cubs. 

"When  we  got  inside,  the  Don  gave  all 
the  new  woolies  in  our  bunch  that  wasn't 
acquainted  with  the  family  a  knock-down 
to  the  Dona  an'  the  Senorita  Christobell 
Sebastian. 

"Well,  young  Terwilliger  was  knocked 
clean  off  the  Christmas  tree  by  her  beauty 
an'  he  like  to  rubbered  his  head  off  all 
the  time  we  was  eatin'  dinner,  although 


he  took  particular  pains  not  to  let  her 
catch  him  at  it.  I  noticed,  though,  that 
she  kept  castin'  sheep's  eyes  in  his  direc- 
tion, an'  I  made  up  my  mind  right  there 
that  he'd  made  a  hit  with  the  Senorita, 
an'  I  can't  say  that  I  blamed  her  any,  for 
he  was  sure  a  fine-lookin'  kid,  an'  no 
mistake. 

"There  happened  to  be  a  half-breed 
Spaniard  there  that  day,  by  the  name  of 
Juan  Capaldo,  that  it  seems  had  been 
tryin'  for  about  a  year  to  get  the  Senorita 
to  bake  his  tortillas  for  him,  but  she  had 
been  handin'  him  out  big  chunks  of  the 
marble  heart  right  along — a  fact  which 
didn't  make  him  feel  none  too  good- 
natured  an'  bein'  naturally  as  jealous  as 
an  old  hen  with  only  one  chick,  he  noticed 
the  first  rattle  out  of  the  box  the  big  hit 
they'd  made  with  each  other,  an'  his  face 
got  as  black  as  your  hat,  an'  I  could  see 
him  grind  his  teeth  every  little  bit  while 
he  watched  Terwilliger  like  a  cat  does  a 
mouse.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  tell 
the  Kid  to  keep  purty  close  cases  on  the 
dark  complexioned  gent,  'cause  if  he 
didn't,  1  was  pritty  middlin'  sure  that 
he'd  wake  up  some  mornin'  an'  find  him- 
self a  corpse  with  a  Spanish  stiletto  stick- 
in'  between  his  ribs,  'cause  I  could  see  it 
was  a  case  of  the  Senorita,  with  him,  or 
none,  an'  I  knew  that  be'n  the  case,  it 
wouldn't  be  his  last  trip  to  the  wickieup  of 
the  old  Don,  by  a  long  shot. 

"After  dinner  we  took  up  the  trail  again 
and  that  night,  just  at  dusk,  we  came  up 
with  the  beef-stealers  up  in  the  Puinto 
Hills." 

"They  put  up  a  devil  of  a  scrap  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  an'  the  ornery 
skunks  got  two  of  our  crowd  an'  put  young 
Terwilliger  out  of  business — for  the  time 
bein' — with  a  perforation  in  the  bellows; 
we  put  five  of  their  bunch  to  the  bad,  an' 
the  rest  took  to  the  tall  weeds. 

"Well,  after  the  set-to  was  over,  I  took 
a  look  at  Terwilliger's  wound,  an,  al- 
though I  could  see  he  was  still  worth 
more  than  a  dozen  dead  men,  it  was  plain 
that  it  wouldn't  do  to  try  to  take  him  all 
the  way  back  to  the  ranch,  'cause  it  was  a 
cinch  he'd  never  stand  the  trip. 

"Well,  I  was  up  in  the  air  for  a  while 
until  I  happened  to  think  of  old  Don 
Sebastian's  hacienda;  I  didn't  much  like 
to  leave  him  there,  either,  because  I  was 
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kind  a-scared  up  a  batch  for  fear  that 
that  mud-faced  half-breed  Capaldo  would 
get  excited  during  his  stay  an'  hand  the 
poor  Kid  a  bunch  of  some  kind  which 
would  finish  the  boy  for  keeps,  but  I 
couldn't  see  any  other  way  but  to  leave 
him  there,  leastwise  for  a  while,  an'  then 
after  he'd  kind  a  pulled  out  of  the  kinks, 
1  figured  we  could  come  over  an'  take 
him  back  to  the  Slash-Bar-D. 

"The  way  the  old  Don  and  Dona 
played  Samaritan  an'  developed  the  merci- 
ful hand  would  a-sure  done  your  heart 
good  an'  no  mistake,  an'  the  fashion  in 
which  the  Senorita  fluttered  back  an'  forth 
after  water  an'  bandages  for  the  Dona  to 
dress  Terwilliger's  wound  with,  put  me  in 
mind  of  an  angel  floatin'  about  on  a  sun- 
beam, an'  her  evident  solicitude,  in  his 
behalf,  fair  turned  that  chile-eatin'  half- 
breed  green  with  jealousy. 

"We  laid  over  at  the  hacienda  until 
the  next  mornin' ;  then  we  hiked  on  across 
the  river  to  the  home  ranch  with  the  dou- 
giep. 

"When  the  Old  Man  heard  that  Ter- 
williger  had  been  punctured,  he  like  to  had 
seven  kinds  of  duck  fits,  an'  he  swore  'by 
the  dusty  trails  of  long-tailed  snakes'  that 
if  the  kid  died,  he'd  put  in  the  rest  of  his 
life  makin'  things  interestin'  for  the  rus- 
tler tribe;  he  sure  thought  a  heap  of  the 
kid,  an'  that  ain't  no  josh. 

"Well,  Terwilliger  sure  had  a  narrow 
squeak,  alright,  an'  it  was  close  onto  six 
weeks  before  he  was  able  to  get  back  to 
the  Slash-Bar-D  again,  but  the  Dona  an' 
the  Senorita  nursed  him  like  his  own 
mother  would  have,  an'  the  Don  treated 
him  finer  'n  frog-hair,  but  that  pepper- 
eat'n  Capaldo  got  a  holy  fright  of  a 
grouch  at  the  kid  because  he  had  beat  hlo 
time  an'  won  a  home  with  Senorita  Chris- 
tobell,  an'  he  brooded  over  it  until  he  com- 
menced to  get  rats  in  his  garret  an'  in  his 
excitement  he  made  a  holler  to  the  old 
Don  about  it. 

"Sebastian  told  him  to  'just  keep  his 
shirt  on,'  as  the  girl  wasn't  goin'  to  marry 
Terwilliger  or  any  other  white  man  if  he 
could  help  it,  but  just  the  same,  he 
thought  the  Kid  was  alright,  an'  a  damn 
sight  better  than  a  lot  of  common,  pie- 
faced  Greasers  he  knew.  Capaldo  got 
plifm  locoed  at  that,  an'  swore  by  all  the 
Saint1,  in  the  Calendar  that  he'd  do  for 


Terwilliger,  an'  play  even  with  the  old 
Don  for  tfye  insult  he  had  handed  him; 
an'  when  he  got  done  makin'  his  little 
speech  the  old  gent  booted  him  out  of  the 
house  an'  about  half  way  to  the  road. 
When  Capaldo  got  through  the  gate  he 
stopped  and  started  to  bite  chunks  out  of 
the  top  panel  'n  cussin'  in  broken-jawed 
Spanish  until  the  Senorita  come  out  an' 
begin'  laughin'  at  his  maneuvres;  that 
made  him  fair  bug-housed  an'  he  vamosed 
up  the  road  vowin'  forty-'leven  kinds  of 
vengeance  on  the  whole  outfit  an'  swearin' 
that  he'd  have  the  Senorita  for  his  own. 

"Well,  when  the  Kid  got  back  to  the 
Slash-Bar-D  he  still  looked  some  peaked, 
but  he  picked  up  again  as  fast  as  a  three 
year  old  steer  on  new  grass,  an'  he  never 
seemed  to  get  tired  of  sayin'  good  things 
about  the  old  Don's  family.  He  never 
said  much  about  the  Senorita,  but  I  could 
see,  plain  enough,  how  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, by  the  light  that  'd  come  into  his 
eyes  every  time  anybody  'd  speak  of  her — 
as  was  some  frequent— -'cause  every  other 
puncher  would  'a'  give  his  interest  in  the 
limitless  ranges  of  the  Happy  Huntin' 
Grounds  of  the  Great  Beyond  to  be  the 
wooly-boy  with  the  good  luck  to  cut  her 
out  of  the  wild  bunch. 

"About  a  month  after  Terwilliger  got 
back,  he  got  a  letter  from  the  Senorita 
with  an  invite  to  a  fandango,  which  was 
comin'  off  over  at  Don  Sebastian's,  an' 
of  course,  kid-like,  he  was  so  plum  set 
to  go  that  a  team  of  mules  couldn't  have 
kept  him  from  makin'  the  trip,  although 
I  tried  my  little  spiel  on  him  'cause  I 
hadn't  forgot  the  way  Capaldo  had  gritted 
his  teeth  at  him  the  day  we  took  dinner 
there. 

"The  Senorita  had  also  told  him  to 
bring  any  of  his  side-pards  along  that 
he  wanted  to,  but  we  was  all  up  against 
it  on  account  of  the  Old  Man  wantin' 
every  one  of  us  to  help  drive  up  a  bunch 
of  steers  he  had  bought  from  the  Moon 
Anchor  Outfit — that  is,  everybody  but 
Terwilliger;  he  was  still  on  the  horse- 
pistol  list  an'  wasn't  fit  to  work  yet,  an' 
as  a  consequence  he  could  go  where  he 
pleased,  an'  yuh  can  just  gamble  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  none  about  takin'  advan- 
tage of  the  fact,  in  spite  of  all  my  big 
talk  about  the  Capaldo,  an'  all  half-breed 
Spaniards  in  general.  So  he  climbed  into 
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his  celebration  clothes  that  day  after  din- 
ner an'  flagged  it  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

"It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Ter- 
williger  arrove  at  the  hacienda,  an'  there 
was  about  forty-'leven  couple  already 
there  an'  all  hands  was  steppin'  high, 
wide  an'  handsome. 

"The  Senorita  Christobell  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Kid  as  soon  as  he  got  inside, 
an'  they  got  on  the  floor  an'  cut  a  batch  of 
fancy  kirlicues  that  would  'a'  made  a  tad- 
pole ashamed  of  himself,  an'  I  want  to 
tell  you  now,  the  Kid  was  a  dancer  from 
'who  laid  the  chip,'  an'  as  for  the  Senor- 
ita !  Well,  she  was  an  angel  on  wheels 
when  it  come  to  waltzin',  and  that  ain't 
no  dream. 

"About  'leven  o'clock  Terwilliger  an' 
the  Senorita  made  their  git-away  out  to 
the  summer-house  in  the  shrubbery  of  the 
grounds,  where  they  could  talk  a  few  lines 
on  the  quiet. 

"Well,  just  about  the  time  they  got  to 
the  door  of  this  here  summer  shebang, 
Capaldo  an'  about  six  or  eight  of  his  side- 
pards  jumped  out  of  the  forget-me-nots, 
hop-vines  an'  several  other  kinds  of  or- 
namental trees  an'  surrounded  them,  at 
the  same  time  point'n  their  six-guns  at 
various  parts  of  Terwilliger's  anatomy  an' 
informin'  him  that  if  he  didn't  stand 
hitched  they'd  take  pleasure  in  scatterin' 
the  contents  of  his  idea-box  all  over  the 
landscape. 

"It  seemed  like  Capaldo  figured  on 
killin'  Terwilliger  off  an'  kidnappin'  the 
Senorita,  an'  it  looked  from  the  way 
things  was  goin'  as  if  they  held  a  royal 
flush  with  the  joker  in  the  discards.  The 
Senorita  knew  well  enough  that  Capaldo 
would  do  for  Terwilliger  unless  she  made 
some  kind  of  a  grand-stand  play  with  the 
Greasers,  an'  you  can  go  to  shoutin'  that 
she  spread  herself  some  when  she  started 
in,  but  the  trouble  was  that  she  overdid 
the  matter. 

"She  made  up  her  mind  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  make  Capaldo  believe 
she  loved  him  to  a  fare-you-well,  an'  that 
she  didn't  care  two  whoops  for  the 
American. 

"Well,  she  just  cut  all  hands  loose  an' 
flung  herself  into  Capaldo's  arms,  at  the 
same  time  makin'  a  big  talk  about  how 
much  she  thought  of  him,  but  as  I  re- 
marked before,  she  drawed  it  a  little  too 


strong,  because  Terwilliger  took  the  play 
for  granted,  an'  bein'  plum  locoed  for 
love  of  the  Senorita,  when  she  made  the 
grand  entry  with  the  dark-complexioned 
gent,  he  simply  went  clean  crazy,  an' 
started  to  dig  into  the  whole  bunch  with 
his  bare  hands,  regardless  of  their  guns; 
he  knocked  a  couple  of  them  into  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week,  but,  of  course,  they 
were  too  many  for  him;  some  one  of  the 
crowd  batted  him  over  the  think-piece  with 
a  six-gun,  an'  he  took  an  immediate  trip 
into  the  trailless  hills  of  dream-land. 
Right  there  was  where  the  Senorita  Chris- 
tobell Sebastian  showed  what  kind  of 
nerve  she  had,  'cause  she  never  batted  an 
eyelash  or  made  a  single  holler  when  they 
downed  the  Kid  an'  tied  him  up,  hard  an' 
fast,  although  it  must  a-been  like  tearin' 
her  heart  out  to  see  the  man  she  loved 
floored  by  that  murderin'  batch  of  Greas- 
ers. They  held  a  hasty  confab  as  to  what 
they  would  do  with  the  American,  an' 
right  there  was  where  the  girl  made  a 
mighty  cute  play.  She  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Kid  was  to  take 
him  down  to  the  old  Don's  boat  house  an' 
put  him  in  a  boat,  scuttle  it  an'  turn  the 
craft  loose  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Well,  that 
struck  them  as  bein'  a  good  idea,  an'  they 
carried  it  out  purty  peronto. 

"Well,  after  they'd  cut  him  adrift,  they 
started  up  the  river,  an'  the  Senorita  made 
her  git-away  before  they  had  gone  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  an'  she  hot-footed  it  back 
to  the  boat-house,  took  the  other  boat,  an' 
struck  out  to  find  the  one  Terwilliger 
was  in,  'cause  she  was  scared  to  death  for 
fear  it  would  sink  before  she  could  find  it, 
but  the  little  blind  God  of  Luck — I  guess 
that's  the  one  they  call  blind — sure  stood 
by  her  that  trip — ditto  the  Kid — for  she 
found  him  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  an- 
other minute  or  so  he'd  been  feed  for 
the  suckers  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

"Yuh  see,  he  had  come  to  his  senses  be- 
fore she  found  him,  an'  was  layin'  there 
with  the  water  sloshin'  around  his  ears 
an'  wonderin'  where  in  Sam-hill  he  was  at 
an'  how  he  got  there  when  the  Senorita 
drove  up  in  the  other  boat. 

"She  cut  the  rope  he  was  tied  with  an' 
he  climbed  into  her  craft  an'  yuh  can  bet 
your  whistler  that  he  didn't  lose  no  time 
in  the  process  either. 
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"As  soon  as  Terwilliger  got  into  the 
good  boat  with  the  Senorita  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  about  the  proper  caper  if 
they  pulled  down  the  river  to  the  lower 
ford,  then  crossed  to  the  American  side 
an'  hiked  for  the  Slash-Bar-D,  where  they 
could  get  married,  'cause  yuh  see  the 
Senorita  had  put  him  wise  to  the  fact 
that  her  Old  Man  wouldn't  stand  for  her 
marryin'  an  American  if  he  could  help 
it,  so  the  Kid  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  about  as  good  a  chance  as  he  could 
get  to  put  his  brand  on  the  girl,  providin' 
she  was  willin'. 

"Well,  she  was  a  dead  game  sport  al- 
right, an'  she  told  him  to  go  ahead,  givin' 
him  to  understand  that  from  there  on  his 
people  were  her  people,  an'  where  he  went 
she  would  go  also. 

"They  pulled  into  the  Slash-Bar-D  just 
about  daylight  the  next  mornin'.  Terwil- 
liger was  dead  tired,  man  though  he  was, 
an'  the  Lord  knows  how  the  little  Senor- 
ita felt,  but  as  far  as  looks  went  she  was 
as  chipper  as  a  chipmunk,  her  ball-dress 


never  even  so  much  as  had  a  single  tear  in 
it,  an'  every  curl  of  her  Sonora-gold  hair 
was  hangin'  in  its  proper  place,  as  saucy 
as  yuh  please,  an'  her  big  violet  eyes  as 
clear  an'  shinin'  as  twin  lakes  of  crystal. 

"Well,  say,  mamma !  Yuh  could  have 
knocked  every  puncher  on  the  ranch  four 
hundred  feet  high  with  nothin'  but  a 
feather,  an'  the  Old  Man  swore  in  four 
different  languages  at  once,  but  yuh  could 
just  go  to  shoutin'  that  we  sure  made 
them  welcome,  and  then  some,  just  the 
same. 

"After  the  excitement  had  quieted  down 
a  little,  Old  Havers  fired  a  couple  of  the 
boys  over  to  the  Salt  Buttes  after  the 
American  minister,  and  the  rest  of  us  hit 
the  grit  across  the  Rio  Grande  about  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  mission  after  the  padre. 
We  had  to  kidnap  the  old  rooster,  but  we 
got  him,  just  the  same,  in  spite  of  the 
holler  he  put  up,  an'  when  we  got  back 
we  sure  married  them  two  a-plenty,  Span- 
ish and  American  style — a  la  Marachino, 
with  cherries  on  the  side,  and  a  straw." 
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EITISH  JUSTICE  has 
moved  with  its  usual 
celerity  in  the  case  of 
the  Indian  student 
who  assassinated  Sir 
William  Wyllie  at  a 
reception  in  London 
recently.  The  jury, 
instructed  by  Lord  Alverstone  to  entirely 
disregard  the  murderer's  plea  that  the 
crime  was  of  a  political  nature,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
The  prisoner,  a  short,  thick-set  Hindu, 
received  the  decision  with  a  sneer.  He 
volunteered  the  statement  that  only  in  the 
case  of  Sir  William  had  he  committed 
wilful  murder,  the  other  victim,  Dr.  La- 
laca,  being  killed  because  of  his  attempt 
to  detain  him.  Lord  Alverstone  imposed 
the  death  sentence,  and  before  these  lines 
reach  the  reader's  eye  the  murderer  will 
have  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law. 

A  survey  of  the  London  papers  shows 
that  the  Indian  officials  have  at  last  be- 
come cognizant  of  the  fact — long  known 
to  residents  of  India — that  they  are  con- 
fronted by  a  terrorist  organization, 
financed  by  wealthy  Hindus,  and  having 
ramifications  and  connections  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  Asiatic  dependency. 
Henceforth  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
severest  repressive  measures  will  be  en- 
forced. What  effect  such  measures  will 
have  in  deterring  others  from  following  in 
Dhingra's  footsteps  remains  to  be  seen. 
More  assassinations  are  openly  threatened 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  one  Krish- 
narvarma,  a  millionaire  Asiatic,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Paris.  This  individ- 
ual freely  gives  interviews,  and  in  a 
prominent  London  daily  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  has  many  sincere  and  close 
friends  among  the  English  officials,  but 
that  "It  is  our  duty  to  remove  any  man 


who  stands  in  the  way  of  India's  emanci- 
pation." In  the  current  issue  of  the  In- 
dian Sociologist,  a  periodical  printed  in 
London  and  devoted  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  Indians,  Krishnarvarma  justifies 
"political  assassination"  in  the  following 
language.  He  says : 

"At  the  risk  of  alienating  the  sympa- 
thies and  good  opinion  of  almost  all  of  our 
old  friends  and  acquaintances  in  England, 
and  of  some  of  our  past  helpmates  in 
India,  we  repeat  that  political  assassina- 
tion is  not  murder,  and  that  the  rightful 
employment  of  physical  force  connotes 
'force  used  defensively  against  force  used 
aggressively,'  as  aptly  expressed  by  the 
late  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  his  Herbert 
Spencer  Lecture,  at  Oxford,  in  1906." 

Again  he  remarks:  "In  our  contention 
that  political  assassination  is  not  murder 
we  have  the  support  of  international  law, 
according  to  which  political  offenders  have 
not  sinned  against  the  morality  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  against  the  absurd  laws  of  an 
antiquated  political  system,  like  the  one 
now  prevailing  in  India."  One  more  quo- 
tation will  suffice  to  show  the  earnestness 
with  which  this  Asiatic  intellectual  pro- 
pagates his  theories.  The  closing  plea  of 
his  remarkable  effusion  reads  as  follows : 
"The  chief  object  we  have  in  view  is  to 
point  out  that  all  unprejudiced  men  treat 
political  assassinators  not  as  criminals  in 
any  way,  but  often  regard  them  as  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race."  Notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  justification, 
with  quotations  from  Spencer's  works 
subtly  applied  as  bolsters,  British  law  can 
discern  no  merit  in  it,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  many  an  Indian  "patriot"  will 
mount  the  scaffold  in  the  next  few  years. 

These  results  are  incontestably  the  ef- 
fects of  the  English  policy  of  the  past 
half  century.  During  that  period,  schools 
have  been  established,  the  native  press  has 
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attained  great  influence,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Indian  nabobs  have  been 
encouraged  to  finish  their  education  in 
English  schools  and  universities.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  influences  a  ferment 
has  been  started  in  the  heretofore  unas- 
piring populace,  which  daily  attains 
greater  power.  At  the  psychological  mo- 
ment the  Eusso-Japanese  war  eventuated, 
and  the  despised  coolie  of  the  Orient  be- 
came aware  that  the  Caucasian  conqueror 
was  by  no  means  infallible  or  irresistible. 
The  lesson  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  with 
its  splendid  record  of  the  English  soldier 
conquering  outnumbering  hordes  of  rebels 
has  been  forgotten  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  Muscovite  by  the  Mongol.  The  stub- 
born stand  made  by  a  handful  of  Boers 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  British 
Empire  has  also  weakened  the  respect  of 
the  Hindu  for  his  English  master.  It  is 
forgotten  that  the  Russian  is  practically 
an  Asiatic  and  that  the  Boer  heroes  were 
Caucasians. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  altogether 
admirable  in  the  impurturbability  with 
which  the  British  in  India  behave  in  these 
troublous  days.  Another  agitator,  Ara- 
bindo  Ghose,  was  recently  acquitted  in  a 
conspiracy  case  in  Bengal.  Fully  aware 
that  he  is  guaranteed  under  British  sov- 
ereignty the  right  of  free  speech,  he  is 
to-day  campaigning  throughout  India 
trying  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  "Bengalee,"  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Simla,  contains  in  a  recent  issue 
a  speech,  made  by  him  since  his  acquittal, 
which  fairly  teems  with  appeals  to  the 
natives  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke.  The 
orator  closes  his  peroration  by  saying  that 
"The  fiat  of  God  has  gone 'forth  to  the 
Indian  nation — unite,  unite,  be  free,  be 
great."  Mr.  Arabindo,  however,  has 
nothing  but  condemnation  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  William  Wyllie,  and  says  that  he 
"has  been  steeped  and  poisoned  in  An- 
archical literature."  Other  Indian  patri- 
ots are  equally  emphatic,  and  even  dis- 
claim any  desire  to  be  separated  from 
the  Empire.  They  point  to  South  Africa 
and  demand  that  they  be  allowed  a  simi- 
lar measure  of  self-government  and  the 
opportunity  to  develop  under  the  protec- 


tion insured  by  the  naval   and  military 
power  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  powerful  factor  in  promoting 
the  agitation  is  to  be  found  in  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  adjacent  Philippines.  There  is  an 
Oriental  population  fully  as  heterogenous 
as  the  medley  of  races  inhabiting  India, 
has  in  a  decade  been  granted  a  measure 
of  assistance  and  freedom  the  Hindu  has 
not  received  after  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  English  control. 

The  sneers  and  gibes  of  foreign  critics 
are  silenced  to-day,  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Java,  the  Philippines  are 
farther  advanced  on  the  road  of  Caucasian 
civilization  than  any  other  colonial  de- 
pendency. 

A  strange  feature  of  the  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  continued  publication  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  of  a  maga- 
zine openly  advising  the  assassination  of 
Indian  officials.  The  London  Express,  in 
a  scathing  editorial,  denounces  the  au- 
thorities for  permitting  such  a  periodical 
as  the  Indian  Sociologist  to  be  printed  in 
the  world's  metropolis.  As  a  consequence, 
an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Horsley  &  Co., 
whose  name  appears  as  the  printers,  have 
felt  it  incumbent  to  announce  in  the 
dailies  that  no  more  issues  of  the  objec- 
tionable magazine  will  be  gotten  up  in 
their  establishment.  Krishnarvarma  ac- 
knowledges that  he  is  the  financial  backer 
of  the  publication,  and  boasts  that  he  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  Paris  and  con- 
tinue his  infamous  work.  It  is  entirely 
probable,  however,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, upon  the  request  of  the  Eng- 
lish authorities,  will  take  action  and  com- 
pel this  man,  the  real  assassin,  to  leave  the 
country. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Kitchener  is  strength- 
ening military  control  in  the  dependency. 
A  vast  secret  service  gathers  suspects  in 
the  net  daily,  the  judiciary  is  administer- 
ing justice  with  unsparing  severity,  and 
even  the  home  officials  seem  to  be  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  abuses 
to  be  corrected  in  the  treatment  of  the 
natives.  The  record  of  momentous  hap- 
penings in  Britain's  Indian  Empire  bids 
fair  to  occupy  much  space  during  the 
coming  years. 


ABBREVIATED    UTILITARIAN 

STUDIES 

EGYPTIAN    COTTON   IN    THE    SOUTHWEST 
BY   ARTHUR    INKERSLEY 


OK  THE  PAST  six 
years  the  Bureau  of 
plant  industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  con- 
ducting experiments 
with  Egyptian  cotton 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yuma.  After  several  years  of  selection 
and  acclimatization,  these  cottons,  which 
during  the  first  few  years  did  not  seem 
quite  adapted  to  the  conditions,  have 
shown  that  they  can  be  grown  profitably 
in  the  Colorado  Valley.  Last  year  a  yield 
of  990  pounds  per  acre  was  obtained,  and 
was  favorably  commented  on  by  New 
England  buyers  and  manufacturers,  who 
estimated  its  value  at  20^  cents  per 
pound  at  a  time  when  American  middling 
upland  cotton  was  selling  at  12  y2  cents 
per  pound.  T.  H.  Kearney,  the  physiolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  experiments,  suggests 
that  farmers  should  try  some  of  the  ac- 
climatized Arizona  cotton  seed  in  com- 
parison with  freshly-imported  seed. 
Though  he  believes  that  Egyptian  cotton 
will  prove  a  valuable  crop  in  the  South- 
west, he  recommends  farmers  to  begin  in 
a  small  way  and  learn  how  to  grow  and 
market  the  cotton  before  expending  con- 
siderable time  and  money  on  it.  Cotton 
must  be  picked  by  hand,  and  so  requires  a 
large  amount  of  labor;  it  must  be  ginned 
and  baled  before  it  can  be  sent  to  market, 
and  both  these  processes  require  expensive 
machinery.  But  Egyptian  cotton,  when 
cultivated  properly,  yields  profitable  re- 
turns and  not  only  requires  a  small 
amount  of  water,  but  is  also  rather  more 
resistent  to  alkali  than  other  field  crops 
are.  The  neighborhood  of  Bakersfield  is 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 


Many  years  ago  James  Fisher,  of  the  firm 
of  Haggin,  Tevis  &  Fisher,  planted  640 
acres  of  cotton  in  Kern  County.  The  cot- 
ton flourished  and  yielded  an  excellent 
crop,  but,  on  account  of  the  exactions  of 
the  men  engaged  to  pick  it,  was  never 
gathered.  Labor,  however,  is  by  no  means 
so  scarce  in  California  now  as  it  was  then, 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  a  cotton 
crop  would  perish  nowadays  for  lack  of 
men  to  pick  it. 


CALIFORNIA  WINE-GROWERS  AND 
THE  TARIFF. 

California  wine-growers  complain  that 
they  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  foreign  growers,  the  cost 
of  production  in  California  being  25  to  30 
per  cent  higher  than  in  France  and  Italy, 
the  great  wine-producing  countries  of 
Europe,  and  the  freight  rate  to  New  York 
being  six  cents  per  gallon.  They  complain 
further  that  bottles  containing  wine  im- 
ported from  abroad  are  not  taxed,  whereas 
empty  bottles,  which  must  be  obtained 
because  suitable  ones  cannot  be  made  in 
California,  pay  an  import  tax.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia recently  presented  these  and  other 
facts  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  re- 
ceived so  kindly  and  attentive  a  hearing 
that  they  confidently  expect  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  agreements  now 
existing  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
enactment  of  measures  more  beneficial 
to  the  Californian  grower. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  law  the  duty 
was  40  cents  a  gallon  on  dry  and  50  cents 
a  gallon  on  fortified  foreign  wines.  Eeci- 
procity  agreements  with  foreign  nations 
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changed  these  rates  to  a  uniform  one  of  those  containing  added  alcohol.     Grapes 

35  cents  per  gallon  on  all  wines,  whether  would  in  rare  instances  only  produce  a 

dry  or  sweet,  though  dry  wines  contain  wine  containing  24  per  cent  of  alcohol, 

less   than   14  per  cent  of  alcohol,     and  yet  wines  of  much  higher  strength  than 

sweet  wines  from  14  to  24  per  cent.  This  this,  fortified  with  distilled  grain  spirit, 

has  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  are  imported  into  the  United  States  and 

of  foreign  wine  imported  into  the  United  are  weakened  afterwards  to  suit  the  taste 

States,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  of  the  consumer.     The  Pure  Food  Law 

the  consumption  of  native  wines.   These  does  not  permit  the  Calif ornian  grower 

agreements  also  render  it  possible  for  for-  to  fortify  his  wines  by  adding  distilled 

eign   producers   to   get   alcohol    into   the  spirits.     The  growers'  committee  obtained 

United  States  at  a  rate  of  73  cents  per  an  important  concession  from  the  Bureau 

gallon  of  proof  spirit,  while  domestic  al-  of  Internal  Revenue,  permitting  fortified 

cohol   is   subject  to   an  internal  revenue  sweet  wines  to  be  used  in  medicinal  pre- 

duty    of    $1.10    per    gallon.      The    wine-  parations.     This  measure  will  prove    of 

growers  of  California  are  anxious  for  a  benefit.     This  will  cause  the  sale    of     2 

readjustment  of  the  tariff  on  case  wines  to  2y2  million  gallons  of  sweet  wine  that 

and  for   a   differentiation  between  wines  otherwise   would    have   remained   on   the 

containing  only  the  natural  alcohol  and  hands  of  the  growers. 


FIELD    FLOWERS 

BY   LIL.LIAN   H.    SHUEY 

Nemophila  insignis  and  Nemophila  maculata. 


Two  sister  flowers  of  self-same  form 
Come  blooming  side  by  side — 

One  perfect  in  her  spotless  blue, 
But  one  with  purple  pied. 

The  one  unblemished,  dainty,  pure, 

Like  babies'  azure  eyes; 
The  other  fair,  save  for  a  spot 

That  on  each  petal  lies. 

The  first,  like  Mary,  without  fault, 

That  maid  so  sacred,  pure, 
Her  name  as  one  immaculate 

Forever  will  endure. 

The  purple  pied — the  spotted  one, 
Though  born  of  noble  race, 

Yet  wears  amid  her  sisterhood 
The  shadows  on  her  face. 

And  all  about  the  shim'ring  light, 

The  pulsing  April  rain; 
And  what  a'  precious  fragrance  here 

Where  passed  a  sigh  of  pain ! 

To  us  akin,  the  blemished  flower; 

Earth's  child  as  you  and  I — 
It  prays  God's  grace,  and  knows  his  love 

Beneath  the  tender  sky. 


A    CLUB    ON    WHEELS 

BY    EDWARD    PEIXOTTO 


EAKLY  JUNE, 
1909,  a  trip  to  the 
Northwest  and  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  was  un- 
dertaken by  about  one 
hundred  of  the  most 
active  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  California,  mostly  of 
San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco, 
and  other  organizations  of  California. 

The  train  was  composed  of  about  four- 
teen Pullman  cars,  with  two  diners  and 
one  dynamo  car  for  the  electric  service. 
The  train  was  equipped  with  complete 
telephone  service,  working  between  the 
cars,  so  that  a  person  in  any  part  of  the 
train  could  telephone  to  one  in  another 
part,  and  so  arranged  that  upon  the  ar- 
rival at  any  city  immediate  connection 
was  made  with  the  telephone  service  of 
that  city.  The  train  was  also  equipped 
with  wireless  telegraphy,  in  order  that 
messages  could  be  constantly  received  and 
sent  at  all  times  and  places  during  the 
trip.  The  •  further  comforts  of  barber, 
baths,  valet  service,  clerks,  stenographers 
and  buffet  cars  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
travelers.  The  expedition  was  conducted 
in  true  club  fashion,  all  tipping  being 
barred,  so  that  all  should  receive  equal  ser- 
vice. 

The  personnel  included  either  the  pro- 
prietor or  recognized  head  of  the  enter- 
prise or  institution  represented.  Every 
financial,  manufacturing  and  trade  inter- 
est of  a  great  metropolitan  city  and  State 
had  a  representative. 

Northward  a  stop  was  made  at  the 
beautiful  Shasta  Springs,  near  Mount 
Shasta,  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
party  to  visit  this  attractive  California 
mountain  resort. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Seattle, 
it  was  parked,  and  during  the  time  there 


was  used  as  a  hotel.  During  three  days 
at  Seattle  the  party  was  received  and  en- 
tertained by  the  civic  bodies  of  that  city, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  in  a  most  hos- 
pitable and  lavish  style.  The  first  day 
was  "California  Promotion  .Day,"  the 
delegation  was  escorted  to  the  Fair,  shown 
the  principal  features  and  tendered  an 
elaborate  luncheon  in  the  New  York  build- 
ing, as  guests  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Trustees  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  succeeded  by 
speeches  made  by  the  members  of  the  en- 
tertaining party,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  California  delegation.  Subsequently 
a  reception  was  held  in  the  California 
Building  at  the  Fair,  the  party  being  re- 
ceived by  Governor  Gillett  of  the  State 
of  California. 

The  day  following  was  spent  mostly  in 
sight-seeing,  and  was  concluded  by  a 
State  banquet  in  the  evening  in  the  New 
York  building,  given  by  the  same  hosts. 
Likewise,  speeches  were  made  by  various 
representative  citizens  of  Seattle  and  of 
the  delegation,  including  Governor  Gil- 
lett. The  key  note  of  the  speeches  through- 
out the  trip  at  all  places  was  friendship, 
appreciation,  co-operation  and  a  general 
work-together  spirit  by  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  States  and  the  communities  com- 
posing them ;  the  setting  aside  of  all  petty 
jealousies,  envies  and  animosities  and  the 
understanding  that  concerted  action  out- 
side of  purely  local  matters^  was  and  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
coast.  The  furtherance  of  friendly  and 
neighborly  relations,  the  co-operation  of 
the  various  Congressional  delegations  in 
Washington  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  demand,  support  and  maintenance  of 
a  larger  and  more  permanent  Naval  Fleet 
on  the  Pacific  waters  and  further  national 
support  and  subsidy  to  American  shipping 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  compete 
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with  the  other  powers  that  do  aid  and 
subsidize  their  vessels. 

Next  day  the  California  delegation  be- 
ing hosts  and  the  Seattle  people  guests,  a 
trip  was  made  on  one  of  the  Sound  steam- 
ers all  over  the  principal  sights  of  Puget 
Sound,  a  stop  being  made  at  the  great 
navy  yard  at  Bremerton,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity being  given  to  inspect  the  Govern- 
ment works,  fortifications  and  warships 
in  and  about  there. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  the  party 
stopped  for  a  three  hours'  stay  at  Tacoma, 
where  they  were  entertained  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Board  of  Trade,  being  con- 
ducted over  the  sights  of  the  city  in  spe- 
cially chartered  trolley  cars. 

Subsequently,  the  train  proceeded  to 
Portland,  where  the  delegation  were  the 
guests  of  the  Portland  Commercial  Club, 
and  after  being  shown  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  the  "Rose  City,"  the  party  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet,  as  the  guests  of 
this  club,  after  which  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
they  started  on  their  return  journey. 

A  stop  was  made  at  the  thriving  town  of 
Medford,  in  Southern  Oregon,  where  the 
delegation  was  conveyed  in  automobiles 
by  the  good  citizens  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Ashland,  twelve  miles  distant, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
beautiful  vistas  and  wonderful  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  great  Rogue 
River  Valley. 


Again  on  board  the  train  at  Ashland,  a 
run  was  made  back  to  San  Francisco. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  those  par- 
ticipating in'  this  expedition  might  be 
epitomized  as  follows:  San  Francisco, 
from  its  population,  position  and  harbor 
facilities,  is,  and  will  remain  for  a  long 
time,  the  great  metropolis  of  the  vast 
Pacific  Coast.  This  statement  is  without 
any  disparagement  to  the  successful, 
nourishing  and  active  business  centers  of 
the  great  Northwest.  The  delegation  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  prosperity,  life 
and  activity  that  seemed  to  be  exhibited 
on  every  side  in  cities  visited.  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  business  was  good,  and  con- 
tentment, satisfaction  and  hope  of  the 
inhabitants  seemed  complete.  Industries, 
manufactures  and  trade  seemed  to  have 
entirely  recovered  from  the  recent  depres- 
sion, and  the  communities  seemed  to  be 
wide  awake,  alive  and  hopeful  of  the 
future.  The  spirit  of  neighborly  good- 
will, of  brotherhood  and  co-operation,  was 
gladly  welcomed  on  all  sides,  and  the  idea 
promulgated  that  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  all  matters  of 
their  larger  concerns  were  one  and  in- 
separable. 

In  the  minds  of  the  fortunate  partici- 
pants of  the  trip  there  will  be  left  a 
pleasant,  lasting  and  educated  memory, 
the  effect,  outgrowth  and  result  of  which 
will  be  most  profitable  to  the  people  of 
the  vast  empire  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


TO  THEE; 
O  SPIRIT 
LIGHT  T 
HOW  THIS 
WOVK,  MY  LIFE 
ALL  CREATVREV3 
MAY 


Lire  flNJ7 


LOXG    THE    roadside, 
close   to    a    fountain, 
where   running   water 
bubbled      from      the 
mouth    of     a     bronze 
figure,   clear   as   crys- 
tal, cool  and  refresh- 
ing,   stood     a     form, 
haggard  and  bent.    Under  his  arm,  a  bun- 
dle— by  his  side  a  pack,  which  no  doubt 
contained  all  his  earthly  possessions. 

The  old  man's  hair  was  grey,  long  and 
thin,  and  as  I  cast  a  glance  in  his  direc- 
tion his  eyes  turned  to  meet  my  gaze ; 
there  was  a  kindly  expression  and  a  nod 
of  recognition.  The  old  man  was  an  In- 


dian of  the  early  type,  who  from  his  early 
childjhood  had  resided  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  region  around  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  San  Jose,  which  is  located  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  old  Mission  at  Santa  Clara,  three 
miles  from  San  Jose,  about  which  he  lin- 
gered, was  the  one  home  spot  dear  to  his 
heart,  for  at  this  place  he  had  been  com- 
forted many  times  by  the  faithful  padres, 
both  materially  and  spiritually. 

I  inquired  how  many  years  he  had 
lived  in  this  country,  to  which  he  replied, 
"I  remember  back  to  the  days  when  no 
white  man  lived  in  all  this  valley,"  and, 
with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  he  described  a 
circle  within  the  mountains,  which  rise  on 
almost  every  side,  except  where  there  is 
an  open  cut  in  the  chain  to  the  north, 
where  the  wonderful  San  Francisco  Bay,  a 
beautiful  body  of  salt  water,  stretches  for 
miles,  with  its  shimmering  ripples  of  sil- 
very sheen. 

Sometimes  these  simple  people,  who 
were  not  of  the  warlike  type,  lived  in  the 
mountains  where  the  -brook  trout  lured 
them  in  the  summer  months,  and  again  in 
the  valley. 

For  'many  years,  their  lodges  were 
pitched  at  a  spot  in  the  northern  limits  of 
San  Jose,  now  occupied  by  a  tourist  hotel, 
and  along  the  river  banks  are  buried  his 
father  and  mother,  while  many  of  his 
tribe  lie  resting  the  eternal  rest  on  a  hill- 
side facing  the  setting  sun,  near  Mission 
San  Jose. 

In  his  young  days,  life  was  a  pleasure; 
the  land  furnished  food  and  shelter,  and 
there  was  always  an  abundance  of  pure, 
sparkling  water  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tain streams  which  wind  their  way  to  the 
ocean  through  this  peaceful  valley. 

"What  a  change  has  come  over  all,  now 
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my  race  have  almost  passed  away/'  and 
as  his  voice  faltered,  the  tears  came  to 
his  eyes.  When  he  regained  his  compo- 
sure, I  inquired  about  the  Indian  mound 
east  of  Mayfield,  where  it  rises  from  two 
to  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  and  covers 
almost  two  acres.  It  is  built  on  a  level 
plain,  rising  abruptly,  except  where  time 
and  the  wash  of  rains  have  cut  deep  gul- 
lies in  the  walls.  A  growth  of  wild  flowers 
and  grasses  covers  its  surface,  while  here 
and  there  a  beautiful  golden  poppy  turns 
its  face  to  the  morning  sun  (like  a  dia- 
mond 'mid  an  emerald  setting),  to  lend  its 
charm  to  nature's  decoration. 

The  old  man  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  sweeping  his  fingers  across 
his  brow  as  if  to  refresh  his  memory,  told 
the  following  legend: 

"In  the  evening,  at  our  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadelupe,  by  the  firelight, 
my  father  told  me  that  in  years  gone  by 
there  died  here  a  beautiful  maiden.  She 
was  Queen  of  her  tribe,  and  they  laid  her 
away  in  a  mound  built  high  above  the 
ground." 

Of  her  life  he  related  the  following  as 
best  he  could  link  the  incidents  of  days 
almost  faded  from  his  memory.  This  In- 
dian maiden  was  born  in  a  secluded  spot, 
where  the  sun  rises  suddenly  to  view  from 
behind  the  mountains,  and  with  its  sud- 
den bursting  upon  tHe  canyon,  birds  in 
countless  number  warbled  carols  till  their 
little  throats  were  parched,  when  in  uni- 
son they  flew  to  drink  of  cool  waters  and 
repeat  their  lay. 

All  the  world  seemed  glad,  and  happi- 
ness was  all  about.  The -mother's  heart 
leaped  for  joy,  and  with  her  tiny  babe  up- 
.on  her  bosom,  she  prayed  to  her  God  for 
protection  to  this,  her  only  child. 

On  the  day  her  child  was  born,  black- 
birds came  in  many  flocks  and  settled 
round  about  her  shelter;  many  had  red 
spots  on  their  wings,  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  and  from  that  instant  she  deter- 
mined to  name  this  child  "Bed  Wings," 
and  thus  she  ever  after  bore  the  name  of 
"Bed  Wings." 

Ked  Wings  grew  to  womanhood  among 
her  tribe,  and  was  loved  by  all.  Beauti- 
ful as  were  her  features,  nature  bestowed 
upon  her  a  kindly  disposition  and  love  of 
Justice.  So  marked  was  her  judgment 
for  fairness  in  all  things  that,  upon  the 


death  of  her  father,  who  had  been  looked 
upon  as  Chief  of  the  Tribe,  she  was  named 
the  "Queen  of  Paradise." 

As  a  girl,  with  her  mother,  she  climbed 
the  steep  trails  amid  the  gigantic  redwoods 
or  among  the  dense  cooling  fern  and 
brake.  Every  spot  in  the  mountains  or 
the  valley  was  home  to  her,  and  through- 
out most  of  the  year  but  little  shelter 
other  than  that  provided  by  nature  was 
necessary. 

This  was  a  favored  spot  in  California. 
No  wintry  blasts  to  chill  the  soul  and 
body.  No  storms  to  mar  the  beauty  of  her 
bloom  and  foliage  or  disrupt  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape. 

One  day  while  strolling  along  the  top- 
most trail  upon  the  highest  ridge,  which 
hid  the  setting  sun  from  the  valley,  this 
fair  maiden  and  her  mother  came  upon 
a  mountain  of  rock  towering  high  above 
the  gigantic  trees  that  grew  at  its  base; 
great  caverns  had  eroded  in  its  sides  and 
all  about  it. 

The  evening  was  drawing  near,  and  as 
darkness  overtakes  the  daylight  quickly  in 
the  mountains,  they  decided  to  take  refuge 
in  one  of  the  larger  caverns,  and  on  the 
early  morn  return  to  their  camp  in  the 
valley,  and  little  did  they  know  what 
terrible  calamity  would  befall  them  on 

that  eventful  night. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  early  morning,  in  the  far  North, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  stood  a  sun- 
burned figure,  when  the  sun  peeped  o'er 
the  mountain  top.  He  had  gone  early  to 
offer  his  appeal  to  the  Spirit  of  Light. 

As  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  glory,  he 
poured  forth  his  earnest  plea  for  wisdom, 
and  in  the  faith  of  his  devotion  there 
.  came  into  his  breast  the  light  of  peace 
and  resolution.  He  was  young  and  of 
great  frame,  with  sinews  like  iron ;  he 
was  noted  for  his  fleetness  of  foot  and 
feats  of  strength.  They  called  him 
"Fleet  Horse,"  since  he  could  with  ease 
run  down  a  band  of  wild  ponies  in  two 
days,  without  resting. 

The  chilly  blasts  of  winter,  when  the 
snow  hurtled  about  his  tent,  made  inroads 
on  his  health  and  strength,  and  despite 
the  many  incantations  of  the  medicine 
men,  no  relief  had  come.  In  despair,  and 
feeling  no  result  from  the  incantations  of 
the  medicine  men,  he  appealed  to  the 
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gods  for  assistance,  and  with  his  wonder- 
ful faith  there  came  into  his  heart  a  new 
joy  and  inspiration.  New  life  sprang  in- 
to his  being,  and  he  watched  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  the  animals  dwelling  in  the 
high  places  when  the  heaviest  snows  would 
come. 

He 'noticed,  as  the  leaves  began  to  fall, 
that  the  smaller  birds  and  the  wild  fowl 
left  the  northern  clime  and  hurried  to  a 
land  far.  south,  and  again  -as  springtime 
ushered  in  its  foliage  of  green  the  birds 
again  appeared,  coming  from  the  same 
direction  whence  they  had  flown. 

The  animals  of  the  higher  ranges  came 
down  into  the  valleys  to  avoid  the  deepest 
snow,  and  many  of  the  larger  animals 
migrated  to  the  south,  and  would  return 
again  in  the  springtime'. 

This  southland  was  in  his  dreams  by 
night,  and  as  a  vision  by  day.  This  ever- 
lasting call  of  the  Southland  urged  him 
on  as  it  did  the  birds  and  the  beasts. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  he  selected 
from  among  the  young  braves  three  of  the 
most  trusted  of  his  friends,  whose  skill 
was  known  and  whose  courage  undaunted. 

They  set  to  work  cutting  out  a  log  boat 
or  canoe,  and  with  sails  of  deer  hide  and 
a  supply  of  food,  took  advantage  of  the 
trade  winds  that  blow  down  the  coast. 
They  followed  the  course  of  the  birds  and 
beasts,  on  their  fall  pilgrimage,  until  at 
last  they  entered  the  harbor  now  known  as 
San  Francisco  bay. 

When  they  landed  on  the  sandy  shore 
they  sought  the  highest  peak.  From  this 
peak  they  discovered  a  valley  to  the  south- 
ward between  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

In  the  distance  could  be  discerned  a 
beautiful  section  covered  with  verdure, 
while  the  hillsides,  especially  of  the  coast 
mountains,  were  heavily  wooded  with 
gigantic  trees.  It  seemed  a  veritable 
paradise,  and  that  they  might  not  be  de- 
ceived by  their  eyesight,  they  decided  to 
journey:  to  this  land. 

They  followed  the  -trail,  which  for  ages 
in  all  mountain  countries  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  winds  its  way  along  the  crest  of  the 
range.  This  trail,  it  is  supposed,  was 
made  by  wild  animals  traveling  from 
year  to  year  at  the  highest  elevation,  the 
better  to  detect  danger  and  secure  protec- 
tion. Along  this  ridge  for  many  miles 
they  came,  and  as  the  dusk  began  to  fall, 


they  discovered  a  huge  rock  (Castle 
Eock)  around  which  the  trail  circled.  It 
towered  above  them  beyond  their  vision 
in  the  twilight.  In  its  sides  and  all 
around  its  walls  great  holes  were  sunk. 
From  out  one  of  the  largest  caverns  came 
hideous  sounds  of  conflict,  as  if  mighty 
beasts  we-re..  cruelly  ""engaged;  fn  a  death 
struggle. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  branches  of  the 
trees  trembled  from  the  vibrations.  The 
earth  seemed  turned  into  a  sea  of  confu- 
sion, and  the  dreadful  snarls  and  screams 
echoed  from  the  canyon. 

"Ah,"  said  Fleet  Horse  to  his  com- 
panions, "we  have  been  in  many  dangers, 
but  from  this  sound  I  fear  we  must  meet 
that  which  we  may  not  overcome.  If  it 
be  the  voices  of  the  Gods,  then  let  us 
have  courage ;  but  if  the  voice  is  from 
the  land  of  evil  spirits,  a  voice  we  do  not 
understand,  then  shall  we  raise  our  voice 
to  the  Spirjt  of  Light,  that  the  setting 
sun  may  stay  the  darkness  and  reveal  the 
foe." 

Raising  his  hands  to  the  setting  sun 
(Spirit  of  Light)  he  exclaimed:  "Is  it 
enough  that  we  should  remain  longer  on 
this  spot,  without  knowledge?  I  beseech 
thee,  0  Spirit  of  Light,  hear  my  call  and 
answer !"  At  this  instant  a  piercing  cry 
from  a  woman  rang  out  clear  upon  the 
air,  and  seemed  smothered  in  a  moment. 
It  was  enough. 

Brave  hearts  they  were,  this  little  band, 
and  on  they  rushed  from  crag  to  crag, 
from  cavern  to  cliff,  until  they  stood  in 
awe  at  what  they  beheld. 

There  stood  a  creature,  its  hair  brist- 
ling with  rage,  while  its  jaws,  dripping 
with  blood,  gave  a  hideous  sound  as  it 
opened  and  closed  its  mouth.  Standing 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  a  woman,  torn 
and  mangled,  and  that  of  a  maiden  whose 
features  were  beautiful'' to  behold,  its  eyes 
glowing  like  balls  of  fire,  a  'picture  of  hell 
personified.  To  one  sic|e r  lay  the  dead 
form  of  another  beast  of  similar  kind,  the 
dreaded  grizzly  bear.  For  a  moment  ter- 
ror struck  to  their  hearts.  Quickly  they 
strung  their  bows,  inserted  •  the  arrows, 
and  with  trained  nerves  and  sight,  pulled 
with  all  their  might  to  send  the  shaft 
straight  to  a  vital  part. 

The  horrible  brute  reared  upright,  and 
with  arms  extended  to  grasp  Fleet  Horse, 
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who  was  in  the  advance,  made  a  charge 
on  the  little  band,  when,  as  if  by  some 
magic,  there  was  a  sound  of  whizzing  ar- 
rows which  pierced  the  monster's  heart. 
With  a  thud  he  fell  at  their  feet,  fallen 
monarch  of  all  the  range,  but  it  had  been 
too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  all 
the  valley. 

Darkness  was  almost  on  them;  they 
partook  of  some  jerked  venison  meat 
which  they  carried,  as  it  had  been  many 
hours  since  they  had  eaten,  and  for  the 
night  each  took  turn  to  guard  the  cavern, 
while  the  others  lay  down  to  rest  on  an 
adjoining  cliff  which  was  sheltered  with 
huge  trees. 

In  the  early  morning  they  looked  for 


zig-zagging  across  the  face  of  each  pre- 
cipitous wall,  and  following  a  narrow 
trail  until  at  last  the  valley  was  reached. 

Far  beyond  in  a  thicket  of  willows  was 
the  camp  from  whence  the  smoke  arose, 
and  to  this  spot  they  bent  their  steps. 
They  solemnly  wormed  their  way  across 
the  valley  through  wild  mustard  o'er  their 
head,  and  as  they  neared  the  camp,  the 
Indian  dogs  set  up  an  alarm. 

Suddenly  there  came  from  the  willows 
a  wail  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  and,  as 
they  advanced,  the  natives  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  when  all  were  sure  that 
these  strange  people  were  friends,  and 
showed  by  signs  they  were  doing  a  kind- 
ness, the  multitude,,  both  old  and  young, 
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signs  of  life,  to  discover  from  whence 
had  come  the  women.  Looking  to  the 
east,  where  the  sun  was  sending  forth  a 
million  golden  rays  from  o'er  the  moun- 
tain top,  a  curl  of  smoke  as  from  many 
fires  ascended  slowly  and  gathered  in  mid 
air  into  f.  thin,  almost  transparent  cloud, 
indicating  a  pueblo  or  Indian  village. 

They  gathered  up  the  inanimate  forms 
of  both  women,  and  placed  each  on  a  bier 
of  redwood  bows  tightly  bound  together 
with  wild  grape-vine.  Slowly  the  four  men 
made  their  way  down  the  mountain  slopes, 


fell  on  the  ground  and  offered  up  to  the 
Great  Spirit  heart-rending  lamentations 
for  their  dead. 

The  relatives  of  the  Queen,  missing  her 
for  the  night,  made  inquiry, 'and  found 
the  faithful  dog  had  returned  to  camp 
badly  lacerated.  Their  fears,  they  found, 
that  some  serious  accident  had  befallen 
the  women  were  well  founded,  when  the 
men  came  in  sight.  On  the  following  day 
the  tribe  held  the  usual  ceremonial  for 
the  dead,  and  buried  both  with  solemn 
rites.  They  brought  shell  fish'  of  all  kinds, 


and  the  flesh  of  their  choicest  kill  to  place 
within  the  mound,  that  their  loved  ones 
might  have  of  the  earthly  nutrition  suffi- 
cient, to  bear  their  spirit  body  to  the  home 
of  the  great  beyond  above  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  to  a  land  of  eternal  happiness, 
the  Spirit  Land  of  Light,  where  darkness 
never  comes. 

The  mound  erected  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  Queen  and  her  mother  became  the 
sacred  burial  place  of  the  tribe,  and  to  this 
day  excavations  in  the  mound  reveal  many 
of  the  charms  and  utensils  of  Indian  life, 


The  experiences  of  the  past  few  days 
cast  a  gloom  upon  these  travelers,  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  summit,  Fleet 
Horse  admonished  his  men  that,  should 
he  not  return,  for  them  to  go  among  the 
people  of  the  valley  and  make  there  their 
homes,  for  he  felt  that  the  end  of  life 
for  him  was  drawing  near.  He  drew 
apart  from  his  little  band,  and  walked 
out  upon  a  prominence  now  known  as 
Eagle  Cliff,  or  Summit  Eock,  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  beautiful  valley  be- 
low. 
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weapons  and  all  that  was  dear  to  that 
simple  people. 

Fleet  Horse  and  his  little  band  grieved 
at  the  death  of  one  so  beautiful,  and  that  a 
Queen  of  her  people,  took  to  the  moun- 
tains from  whence  they  came,  knowing 
full  well  that  these  people  would  devote 
their  accustomed  time  to  lamentations  for 
the  dead. 


This  rock  stood  a  sheer  thousand  feet 
above  the  foothills,  and  when  he  had 
reached  its  rim,  he  raised  his  voice  to  the 
heavens,  and  cried  aloud:  "Oh,  Life, 
where  is ,  thy  charm,  for,  in  a  single  day, 
the  hand  of  the  Evil  Spirit  will  cause  fea- 
tures once  so  fair  to  lose  their  smiles,  and 
lo !  like  the  flower  of  the  field,  'tis  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  and  dead  is  that  which 
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looked  so  fair.  Beauty  fades,  but  good 
deeds  live  forever,  and  to  thee,  oh,  spirit 
of  light,  I  offer  now  this  day  and  hour,  my 
life,  that  all  creatures  of  the  earth  may 
drink  of  the  fountain  of  life  and  live." 

He  stretched  his  magnificent  form  to  its 
fullest  height  and  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly into  what  seemed  the  future,  for 
this  man  was  inspired  with  thoughts  of 
more  than  earthly  things. 

There  was  a  mighty  rumbling,  and  the 
earth  trembled,  the  trees  swayed  their 
tops  from  side  to  side,  the  rocks  and 
boulders  loosened  from  their  base  and 
were  flung  headlong  into  the  canyons  be- 
low; weirdly  wild  was  the  scene,  and  it 
seemed  the  mountains  would  move  into 


the  valley.  Terror  entered  his  heart,  for 
he  was  of  the  flesh,  weak;  then,  as  if  by 
sudden  impulse,  he  raised  his  arms  above 
his  head;  his  figure  seemed  transfixed  to 
stone.  With  a  plunge  into  the  fearful 
abyss  below,  Fleet  Horse,  like  an  arrow, 
shot  downward,  even  as  the  eagle  darts 
from  the  dizzy  heights  to  grasp  its  prey. 
The  figure  cleft  the  earth  below  and  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

From  out  the  cleft  within  the  earth 
there  came  a  rush  of  waters,  pure  and  cold, 
sparkling  and  effervescent,  and  forever  af- 
ter were  known  as  life-giving  waters,  and 
thousands  of  people  to  this  day  go  and 
drink  of  this  fountain  of  life,  which  is 
free  for  the  taking. 


THE  EVENING 

BY    J.    C.    B.    HEBBAED 


'Tis  Halloween!— 

The  time  for  prophecy 

'Mid  charm  and  spell 

Of  Fairies: 

The  open  door 

Doth  bid  them  entrance 

To  share  our  cheer 

and  guide  us. 

The  Future  smiles; 

We  quaff  a  glass  together, 

And  all  our  souls 

Are  melodv. 
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BY    ELEANOR    K.    INGKAHAM 


COULD  HAVE  sworn 
it  was  one  of  those 
sorority  girls,  when 
Harry  looked  so 
pleased  and  said  he 
would  rather  spend 
the  summer  here  than 
not.  But  mother  says 
she  made  him  tell  her  the  truth,  and  it's 
really  his  new  chum  that's  coming.  So  I 
shan't  have  to  give  up  my  room  after  all, 
and  to  be  perfectly  honest,  I'm  feeling  a 
good  deal  more  resigned  to  the  sordid 
idea  of  entertaining  a  paying  guest  than 
I  was  last  week,  even  though  it  does  mean 
a  dreadful  lot  of  cooking  and  sewing  to 
make  a  respectable  appearance." 

It  was  thus  frankly  that  Martha  Eich- 
.mond  outlined  the  situation  to  Dr.  Ka- 
trina  Marwedel,  who  had  pushed  aside  the 
trailing  honeysuckle  from  the  rustic  seat, 
to  make  room  for  her  own  portly  person, 
and  now  sat  down  to  discuss  with  her 
busy  neighbors  the  possibilities  other  than 
financial  connected  with  the  advent  of  a 
summer  boarder  in  this  pristine  territory. 
•'But  you  forget,  my  dear,"  she  an- 
nounced benignly,  "that  your  cousin 
Harry  says  this  chum  of  his  is  a  genius — 
quite  your  ideal,  I  should  imagine.  AVhy 
all  this  agitation  over  the  table  linen  and 
the  menu  ?  Has  not  genius  a  mind  above 
such  trifles?" 

In  response  to  this  gentle  thrust  Mar- 
tha looked  up  quickly  with  a  deprecatory 
smile. 

"Yes.  But  I — I  hardly  knew  how  else 
to  prepare.  It  seems  surprising  that  a 
college  friend  of  Harry's  should  be  willing 
to  come  away  up  the  McCloud  Eiver  to 
such  a  humble  corner  of  California  as  this, 
when  so  many  fashionable  retreats  lie  only 
a  few  miles  beyond  the  Siskiyou  line,  un- 
less he  has  been  promised  some  tempting 
modifications  of  the  simple  life.  What 
faith  can  I  place  in  Harry's  selection  of 
an  ideal?  Does  he  mean  just  a  jolly 


'good  fellow,'  with  winning  ways,  like 
himself,  or  a  man  who  carries  off  the  class 
honors,  attains  distinction  in  his  summer 
work,  and  is  certain  of  achieving — 

"My  dear  child,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Richmond,  from  the  shade  of  the  arbor, 
where  she  was  engaged  in  stemming  ber- 
ries, "an  ideal  man  would  be  one  who  ate 
neither  so  much  as  to  make  him  lazy  nor 
so  little  as  to  make  him  cross,  who  always 
remembered  his  manners,  paid  his  bills 
promptly  and  knew  when  he  was  not 
wanted  loitering  about  the  house.  Do  not 
hope  for  more." 

"Oh,  mother!"  expostulated  the  aspir- 
ing Martha.  "When  father  was  a  brilliant 
Harvard  man  and  you  were  from  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Philadelphia!" 

"I  wish  to  fortify  you,  my  daughter." 
was  the  philosophical  rejoinder,  "again -r 
a  very  different  world  from  the  one  I 
knew." 

There  followed  a  lively  discussion,  in 
which  the  manifold  failings  of  the  sterner 
sex  were  freely  enumerated,  and  a  for- 
midable composite  evolved  for  the  con- 
templation of  sorrowing  young  woman- 
kind. When  it  was  time  to  prepare  their 
modest  supper,  Martha  was  still  standing 
out  for  the  alluring  exception  in  the  cate- 
gory of  masculine  possibilities,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  the  doctor's  backing.  Mrs. 
Richmond  went  indoors  with  an  air  of 
calm  conviction  and  the  dish  of  berries. 
The  girl  folded  her  needle- work  with  a 
sigh,  and  then,  stepping  across  to  the  rus- 
tic seat,  gave  Dr.  Katrina  an  enthusiastic 
hug  as  they  parted. 

The  sunset  light  was  receding  from  the 
valleys  around  the  little  mountain  ranch, 
but  the  hill-tops  still  showed  in  warm 
greens  and  yellows  above'  the  purple  shad- 
ows, and  away  to  the  north  the  lofty  peak 
of  Shasta  glowed  in  shifting  opalescent 
tints.  The  river,  which  ran  through  the 
ravine  below  the  eastern  slope  of  the  apple 
orchard,  was  hidden  by  overhanging  wil- 
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lows,  and  mingled  with  its  murmur  there 
came  to  her  the  sleepy  notes  of  birds.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  well-kept  garden  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  wound  the  dusty 
road,  past  small,  irregular  patches  of  level 
meadow  alternating  with  steep  bluffs  and 
rugged  clumps  of  pine  woods,  to  the  neigh- 
boring village,  which  boasted  of  stage  con- 
nections with  the  railroad,  ten  miles  far- 
ther south. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  clear  mountain 
air,  Martha  fancied  she  could  hear  the 
stage  now,  coming  across  the  bridge .  into 
town.  With  a  thrill  of  expectancy,  she 
thought  of  its  journey  on  the  morrow, 
when  it  would  not  stop  there,  but  would 
bring  a  stranger  to  her  mother's  gate. 

Turning  back  to  the  house,  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  a  crumpled  wad  of  paper  at  the 
foot  of  the  neatly-brushed  steps.  It  was 
an  Emeryville  racing  chart,  with  some  of 
Harry's  scrawling  computations  in  the 
margin,  and  she  glanced  quickly  up  at  the 
dormer  window  above,  but  it  was  demurely 
screened  and  curtained.  From  the  porch 
she  watched  the  doctor's  plump  figure  re- 
treating slowly  down  the  long  gravel  path 
toward  the  hedge,  when  suddenly  Harry 
himself  came  upon  the  scene  from  the 
direction  of  the  hammock,  and  instead  of 
approaching  the  house,  joined  their  visi- 
tor and  disappeared  through  the  gate. 

"Disloyal  wretch!  He  must  have  de- 
cided to  invite  himself  over  to  her  sister's 
to  dinner.  He  likes  fat  people  that  never 
scold  him  and  have  rich  relatives.  I 
wonder,"  she  added  to  herself,  with  a  lit- 
tle flush,  "if  he  could  have  heard  anything 
else  that  was  said.  I  can't  help  wishing 
that  his  chum  will  be  a  very  different  sort 
of  man  from  himself." 

The  recalcitrant  Harry  had  come  hither 
for  his  summer  outing,  as  he  did  every 
year,  this  arrangement  being  one  of  the 
paternal  stipulations  until  he  should  have 
completed  his  academic  course  and  earned 
the  privilege  of  a  year  abroad.  Martha's 
mother  was  the  old  gentleman's  favorite 
sister,  and  since  his  wife's  death  ten  years 
before  and  his  own  drifting  into  a  migra- 
tory commercial  life,  he  had  counted  very 
much  upon  her  influence  to  guide  the  boy. 
The  object  of  this  solicitude,  though  not 
unappreciative  of  the  homely  comforts  al- 
ways awaiting  him  in  his  aunt's  immacu- 
lately kept  cottage  and  of  Martha's  sister- 


ly affection,  nevertheless  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  master-stroke  by  which, 
for  this  summer,  he  was  to  gain  the  solace 
of  masculine  companionship  and  compel 
the  addition  of  a  few  luxuries  to  the  table, 
while  outwardly  manifesting  the  most  dis- 
interested concern  regarding  the  family 
income  and  his  cousin's  social  isolation. 

The  next  evening,  to  his  infinite  de- 
light, a  sumptuous  meal  was  set  forth 
in  the  living  room,  for  it  was  understood 
that  a  wealthy  cosmopolite  would  not  have 
dined  at  mid-day,  after  the  manner  of 
country-folk,  nor,  in  all  probability,  would 
he  find'  it  possible  to  swallow  even  the  most 
tempting  of  viands  should  they  be  prof- 
fered within  the  precincts  of  the  plebeian 
kitchen.  The  stage  had  rattled  away, 
leaving  two  stalwart  figures  to  struggle 
with  a  trunk  at  the  gate.  Martha  cau- 
tiously tipped  the  slats  of  the  green  win- 
dow shutter  to  'get  a  peep  at  them,  while 
her  mother  went  to  the  front  door  to  greet 
the  new  comer. 

"He  must  be  either  a  dude  or  a  book- 
worm to  travel  with  a  trunk  like  that," 
she  said  to  herself.  "It's  bigger  than 
mine.  I  hope  he  is  really  fond  of  study. 
How  well  worth  while  it  would  seem  to 
meet  a  man  above  the  vulgarisms  of  eat- 
ing, horse  racing  and  nonsensical  flirt- 
ing." 

The  commotion  in  the  room  overhead 
warned  her  that  Harry,  at  least,  was  in 
haste  to  gratify  the  inner  man,  and  was 
probably  not  allowing  their  guest  over- 
much time  for  his  toilet.  She  brought 
the  Mayonnaise  dressing  from  the  cool 
cellar  cupboard,  and,  placing  it  beside  the 
dish  of  fresh  tomatoes  and  lettuce,  culled 
from  their  own  garden,  took  a  satisfied 
survey  of  the  table.  Her  mother's  long- 
cherished  silver  tea  service  shone  behind 
the  quaint  china  cups  that  Harry's  father 
had  brought  them  from  Dresden ;  her  own 
daintiest  needle-work  was  in  evidence  in 
the  doylies  and  tray-cloth,  and  a  jar  filled 
with  glowing  roses  and  trailing  ferns  add- 
ed to  the  picturesque  effect.  She  had  just 
time  to  bring  in  the  savory  roast  and 
steaming  vegetables,  when  Harry  opened 
the  hall  door. 

The  stranger  whom  he  ushered  in  was 
very  tall  and  somewhat  ungainly  in  car- 
riage, but  of  distinguished  appearance. 
The  deep  frown  on  his  brow  gave  him  an 
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air  of  abstraction,  and  his  keen  and  bril- 
liant eyes  rested  but  a  moment  at  a  time 
upon  either  his  hostess  or  her  daughter. 
After  the  first  formalities  he  and  Harry 
fell  into  a  discussion  concerning  chemical 
experiments,  and  when  Martha  offered  to 
help  him  to  a  second  dish  of  salad,  he  ab- 
sently passed  his  butter  plate,  remarking, 
"Yes,  thanks;  it's  very  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant." His  dessert  he  scarcely  tasted,  be- 
ing engaged  in  correcting  his  chum's 
faulty  Latin  phrases,  and  when  Harry, 
having  slyly  appropriated  the  neglected 
dish,  after  finishing  two  of  his  own,  un- 
dertook to  compliment  his  aunt  upon  her 
culinary  triumphs,  the  guest  interposed 
briefly : 

"Indeed,  I  should  imagine  it  quite  an 
ideal  creation.  But  we  do  not  live  to  eat, 
old  man.  I'm  afraid  your  good  aunt  has 
spoiled  you." 

Harry's  crestfallen  silence  did  not  pre- 
vent his  despatching  the  dainty  in  question 
with  his  usual  alacrity.  When  this  feat 
was  accomplished,  there  being  no  black 
coffee  forthcoming  at  this  rustic  bunga- 
low, he  glanced  apprehensively  at  his 
critic  and  then  gravely  announced: 

"If  yoii  ladies  will  kindly  excuse  us,  we 
want  to  go  upstairs  and  unpack  Guy's 
trunk.  He  has  brought  some  specimens 
we  are  very  anxious  to  study." 

This  unprecedented  manifestation  of 
studious  proclivities  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dolent host  so  astonished  his  kinswomen 
thitt  words  failed  them,  and  Martha  fell 
to  wondering  from  what  fabulous  mine  or 
newly-discovered  geological  deposit  had 
come  the  specimens  which  could  prompt 
the  heroic  forfeiture  of  his  after-dinner 
smoke  on  the  cool  piazza  for  an  hour's 
labor  in  the  sultry  chamber  above.  In 
the  next  instant  came  the  conviction  that 
only  the  compelling  power  of  the 
stranger's  learning  and  distinguished  per- 
sonality could  have  fired  v.'--!>  \vorthy  am- 
bition in  the  all  too  earthly  cky.  Verily, 
Olympus  was  nigh !  Her  mother  mean- 
while extricated  'her  sugar  spoon  from 
the  olive  dish,  and  folding  a  ruthlessly 
crumpled  napkin  for  use  again  the  next 
day,  remarked  that  absent-minded  gen- 
iuses were  the  most  unsatisfactory  crea- 
tures in  the  world. 

The  next  morning  things  were  not  much 
better.  In  deference  to  their  guest's  abso- 


lute requirements,  as  Harry  had  private- 
ly explained  to  his  aunt,  the  family  break- 
fast hour  was  changed  from  seven  to  hall- 
past  eight,  and  Martha  was  prepared  to 
revel  in  the  luxury  of  it.  The  stranger 
was  a  little  less  abstruse  in  his  conversa- 
tion than  on  the  evening  before,  but  he 
carelessly  reached  for  the  milk  pitcher, 
instead  of  the  cream  jug,  to  temper  his 
unsweetened  coffee,  and  at  his  waffles 
without  honey  or  maple  syrup.  Despite 
his  obstinately  pre-occupied  mood,  how- 
ever, he  showed  unmistakable  evidences  of 
good-breeding,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
born  to  riches  and  a  lofty  carelessness  of 
the  morrow,  which  were  blessings  un- 
known to  the  modest  household  in  which 
he  found  himself. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  although  he  and 
Harry  continued  to  absent  themselves  for 
some  hours  of  scientific  study  morning  and 
evening,  when  they  did  not  go  on  long 
tramping  and  fishing  excursions  in  the 
mountains,  he  proved  not  to  be  at  all 
averse  to  spending  an  afternoon  now  and 
then  with  Martha,  on  the  piazza  or  in  the 
arbor,  where  needle-work  gave  place  to 
books  and  magazines,  or  both  were  forgot- 
ten in  conversation  of  absorbing  interest. 
Dr.  Marwedel  called  oftener  than  usual 
to  take  Mrs.  Richmond  out  driving,  and 
Harry,  manifesting  an  unwonted  humility 
in  the  presence  of  his  critical  and  inquir- 
ing cousin,  took  frequent  occasion  to  slip 
off  to  the  springs  in  the  next  county,  where 
certain  appreciative  sorority  maids  from 
the  university  were  to  be  found  ready  to 
entertain  and  pamper  him.  Martha  was 
not  jealous  of  any  of  these  butterflies, 
whom  both  the  boys  often  mentioned,  for 
she  had  ascertained  that  none  of  the  set 
belonged  to  an  honor  society,  but  more 
than  once  she  caught  herself  wondering 
what  manner  of  intellectual  princess 
would  fulfill  Guy  Barrington's  ideal  of 
womanhood.  She  was  more  than  ever 
thankful  for  her  "finishing  year,"  spent 
with  a  philanthropic  relative  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  spared  no  pains  to  improve 
herself  mentally,  that  she  might  not  seem 
utterly  insignificant  to  the  young  god  who 
had  come  to  dwell  for  a  brief  season  in 
her  sphere.  His  Southern  blue  blood,  his 
knowledge  of  diplomatic  life  abroad,  and 
the  many  and  masterful  arguments  with 
which  he  overthrew  certain  cherished  tra- 
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ditions  of  orthodox  and  aspiring  Puritan 
femininity,  dazzled  and  bewildered  her. 
But  the  shock  of  his  seeming  worldliness 
was  mitigated  by  her  admiration  for  his 
exalted  ambition,  and  for  his  magnani- 
mity in  turning  aside  from  his  own  post- 
graduate work  in  international  law  to 
prompt  her  lagging  cousin  in  junior  sci- 
ence and  Latin.  Her  world  and  his  were 
hopelessly  separated,  and  the  code  which 
he  knew  must  transcend  that  which  she 
knew.  The  brilliant  promise  of  the  career 
in  store  for  him,  the  Olympic  heights  of 
his  learning,  his  sublime  indifference  to 
his  food  and  his  surroundings,  his  won- 
derful influence  over  Harry,  and  the  pro- 
found researches  being  conducted  in  their 
den — all  filled  her  with  an  ineffable  envy 
and  wistfulness.  And  so  soon  it  would 
all  be  swept  into  the  realm  of  memory; 
her  infinitesimal  part  upon  the  stage  of  his 
life  completed,  and  the  curtain  drawn  be- 
tween. 

"If  he  were  only  a  little  more  like 
other  men  I  might  hope  to  entertain  him 
acceptably,"  she  faltered  regretfully  to  Dr. 
Katrina.  "But  my  house-keeping  doesn't 
count,  my  theology  is  all  wrong,  my  rules 
of  conduct  are  distinguished  by  a  lack  of 
charity  and  understanding,  my  education 
is,  in  fact,  hardly  begun,  and  he  won't 
even  tell  me  what  that  huge  trunk  of  his 
is  stuffed  with  that  he  locks  so  carefully. 
He  is  positively  the  most  horribly  unsatis- 
factory man  I  ever  met.  He  makes  me 
wretched." 

"But,  my  dear,  he  is  certainly  above  the 
vulgarisms  of  eating,  horse-racing  and 
nonsensical  flirting,  isn't  he?"  And  there 
was  a  quiet  twinkle  in  the  doctor's  eye. 
"For  my  part,  I  have  never  even  seen  him 
smoke.  But  college  opens  in  a  fortnight, 
and  he  will  probably  go  down  to  Berkeley 
some  days  before  that,  and  leave  you  in 
peace." 

A  sense  of  appalling  loneliness  swept 
over  Martha  at  these  words,  and  she  said 
with  a  little  gasp,  "I  don't  want  him  to  go 
away.  It  isn't  that." 

Dr.  Katrina  patted  the  girl's  hand  and 
hustled  out  to  her  phaeton  to  make  her 
.  morning  rounds.  Mrs.  Eichmond  had 
gone  to  spend  the  day  with  friends.  Harry 
had  come  home  late  the  night  before  from 
Eedding,  with  some  new  specimens  and 
chemical  apparatus  for  Guy,  who  had  a 


friend  in  the  mining  business  there,  and 
had  repaired  to  the  den  immediately  after 
breakfast  to  inaugurate  a  new  experiment, 
leaving  the  good  lady  no  time  to  tidy  the 
apartment.  The  obliging  host  was  now 
gone  to  the  near-by  village  for  a  lump  of 
ice  necessary  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
Martha,  feeling  unusually  neglected  and 
forlorn,  wandered  out  into  the  orchard 
with  a  book. 

Presently  she  heard  Harry's  voice  call- 
ing to  his  friend  to  come  down  and  get 
the  ice,  as  he  had  another  errand  at  a 
neighbor's  before  he  could  join  him.  A 
swift  inspiration  came  to  her.  The  house 
stood  between  her  and  the  road,  and  she 
knew  that  Mr.  Barrington  had  seen  her 
from  the  window  as  she  left  the  piazza, 
and  that  he  would  not  expect  her  to  re- 
turn so  soon.  Hurrying  breathlessly  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  reaching  it  just  as 
he  left  the  front  entrance,  she  ran  silently 
up  the  stairs  and  softly  pushed  open  the 
magic  portal.  She  scarcely  knew  what 
she  had  expected  to  see,  for  her  ideas  of 
a  laboratory  were  somewhat  vague — per- 
haps rows  of  flasks  and  retorts  filled  with 
colored  liquids  and  labeled  in  hierogly- 
phics, an  alcohol  lamp,  a  pair  of  scales, 
strangely  shaped  bottles  and,  tubes  loom- 
ing up  through  heavy  fumes  of  vapor, 
tempting  little  heaps  of  brilliant  crystals 
and  deadly  powders,  and  bulky  note  books 
filled  with  dizzying  computations.  She 
rubbed  her  eyes. 

.Yes,  the  air  was  blue — with  the  fumes 
of  Harry's  favorite  tobacco,  and  there 
were  patent-stoppered  bottles  filled  with 
colored  liquids — but  all  precisely  alike 
and  labeled  in  English  whose  import  was 
disconcerting — and  other  bottles,  with 
siphon  attachments,  and  little  bubbles  ris- 
ing through  their  transparent  contents. 
Two  meerschaum  pipes  leaned  sociably 
together  against  the  wash-bowl.  On  the 
bed  stood  a  tray  containing  scraps  of  some 
strange  French  confection,  lemons,  con- 
served fruits,  uninviting  pretzels  and 
some  extraordinarily  ill-smelling  cheese. 
A  corkscrew  surmounted  the  winged  Vic- 
tory upon  the  chiffonier,  and  beside  it 
stood  a  massive  stein  ornamented  with  a 
mystical  German  inscription.  Cigars, 
matches  and  paper-covered  novels  lay 
scattered  about.  A  rich  dressing  gown 
was  thrown  across  the  desk,  which  was  in- 
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nocent  of  either  text  book  or  manuscripts. 
In  one  pigeon-hole  stood  a  silver  tobacco 
jar,  and  from  another  projected  a  deck 
of  cards. 

The  trunk  was  open.  A  large  tray, 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  had  been  lifted 
out  and  set  across  one  corner.  Yester- 
day's supply  of  ice  had  melted  and  half 
filled  one  compartment  of  this  with  water, 
in  which  stood  a  jug  of  seltzer.  In  the 
other  lay  a  piece  of  wet  blanket  and  a  hat- 
chet. The  cavernous  depths  beneath  re- 
vealed nothing  but  empty  bottles  and  ice- 
cream cartons. 

The  room  seemed  to  swim  in  a  densely 
thickening  mist.  Martha  pressed  one  hand 
to  her  forehead  and  leaned  against  the 
wall.  She  did  not  hear  the  front  door 
close,  nor  an  easy,  unconscious  step  come 
swinging  up  the  stairs.  But  a  careless 
grip  upon  the  lump  of  ice  caused  it  to 
fall  with  a  dull  thud  just  outside  the 
half-open  door,  and  an  unguarded  excla- 
mation followed.  With  a  gasp  she  started 
forward  and  flung  the  door  wide  to  make 
her  escape.  In  one  swift,  burning  glance 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  luckless  chemist. 
He  involuntarily  stepped  backward  as  she 
fled  past  him,  and  again  his  treacherous 
burden  slipped  from  his  grasp  to  the  floor. 

"Holy  smoke !"  was  the  suppressed  cry 
of  helpless  astonishment  which  followed 
the  vision  of  this  fleeting  Pandora,  and 
upon  his  guilty  confusion  the  welcome 
portal  of  her  own  boudoir  was  hastily 
closed. 

Harry  returned  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  after  a  consultation  in  their  den  the 
two  culprits  left  the  house  together  with 
their  fishing  rods  and  a  lunch  hastily  for- 
aged from  the  pantry.  Martha  heard  the 
gate  slam,  and  forcing  back  the  threaten- 
ing tears  long  enough  to  peer  through  the 
window  blinds,  she  watched  their  depart- 
ure with  an  indefinable  mixture  of  emo- 
tions. The  crushing  conviction  that  her 
hero  had  stooped  to  unconscionable  deceit 
to  outwit  and  mislead  her  regarding  him- 
self was  gradually  mitigated  by  the  in- 
sistent suspicion  that  Harry  had  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  plot,  if,  indeed,  he 
were  not  the  chief  instigator  and  engineer 
thereof.  Then  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
situation  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  won- 
dered what  Dr.  Katrina  would  say.  Some- 
how, despite  the  first  rush  of  tears,  a 


weight  of  incomprehension  and  awe  and 
loneliness  had  rolled  off  her  heart.  Her 
god  had  been  brought  a  thousand  leagues 
nearer,  and  was  become  strangely,  delight- 
fully human — so  human,  indeed,  as  to  be 
in  need  of  feminine  guidance  and  forgive- 
ness. She  could  not  quite  sanction  the 
reprehensible  form  of  amusement  symbol- 
ized by  rank  tobacco  pipes  and  foaming 
steins.  Yet  the  staid  old  professors  in 
certain  moral  story-books  employed  these 
agents  as  respite  from  their  toil,  and  none 
had  ever  presumed  to  designate  .their 
peaceful  sessions  by  the  name  of  orgies. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  had  all  been  innocent 
enough  and  betrayed  only  a  boyish  love 
of  the  good  things  of  life  and  of  freedom 
from  conventionality.  A  man  who  had 
so  evidently  known  the  most  rigorous  ap- 
plication to  study  at  the  proper  season, 
was  assuredly  entitled  to  relaxation,  and 
she  fell  to  thinking  what  a  picturesque 
figure  he  would  cut  in  the  wine-colored 
dressing  gown,  lounging  on  the  divan  with 
his  meerschaum  and  reciting  to  the  delin- 
quent Harry  passages  from  Goethe  and 
Horace.  Her  eyes  wandered  to  the  pho- 
tograph of  their  fraternity  house,  which 
Harry  had  sent  her  the  year  before,  but 
which  had  only  lately  been  accorded  a 
place  of  honor  on  her  writing  desk.  Again 
came  the  disturbing  thought  of  the  varied 
and  remarkable  menu  provided  in  their 
den,  and  the  indifference  often  manifested 
at  table. 

At  this  juncture  she  suddenly  perceived 
a  note  that  had  been  slipped  under  her 
door: 

"Dear  Mattie — We're  no  end  sorry  if 
you  were  shocked  at  the  looks  of  the  den. 
But  you  don't  know  college  life,  and 
Aunty  is  awfully  severe.  Guy  has  lived 
abroad,  too,  you  see,  and  it  has  got  him 
into  un-American  ways,  but  I  was  the  one 
that  ate  most  of  the  sweet  stuff,  as  you 
might  guess.  Don't  say  anything  to  her, 
and  I'll  send  you  a  new  dress  for  your 
birthday  when  I  go  down  to  'Frisco,  or  a 
set  of  Shakespeare,  if  you'd  rather. 

"Lovingly, 

"HARRY." 
*  *  *  * 

"Why,  Martha,  child!  Are  the  boys 
going  to  have  a  lawn  party  ?  You've  made 
ice-cream  and  cake  enough  for  a  picnic!" 
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exclaimed  Mrs.  Eichmond,  hastily,  laying 
off  her  bonnet  and  wrap.  "Who  in  the 
world  is  coming  to  eat  that  vile  sausage 
and  Limburger  that  Katrina's  sister  sent 
over  for  the  hired  man?  And  such  a 
quantity  of  side  dishes  with  the  roast !  I 
shouldn't  have  expected  you  to  get  up 
such  a  dinner  alone.  Your  white  dress 
looks  nice,  too,  with  those  roses.  But  you 
are  pale  from  fatigue,  my  dear.  Go  into 
the  parlor  and  rest  yourself  a  little  while. 
When  are  they  coming?" 

"I.  don't  know,"  answered  Martha  a  lit- 
tle unsteadily.  "They  didn't  say.  But  I 
got  started  at  the  cooking  and  decided 
to  do  enough  for  two  days,  so  Saturday 
wouldn't  be  so  hard.  And  I  thought  it 
would  be  pleasanter  to  set  the  table  on 
the  side  veranda,  and  let  Harry  smoke  af- 
terward if  he  wants  to;  it's  so  warm." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  if  you  like.  He  always 
would  smoke  somewhere,  and  it  will  do 
no  harm  out  there.  His  friend  probably 
won't  mind,  for  Harry  keeps  their  room 
reeking  with  tobacco." 

Martha  crept  away  into  the  cool,  laven- 
der-scented little  parlor,  across  the  hall 
from  the  living  room.  It  was  seldom 
used,  and  its  quaint  and  elegant  furnish- 
ings recalled  dim  memories  of  a  colonial 
mansion  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  a  tall 
and  handsome  father  who  used  to  carry 
her  on  his  shoulder  and  teach  her  to  place 
flowers  in  her  mother's  hair.  He  had 
promised  to  take  them  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  in  a  wonderful  country  across  the 
sea,  but  he  fell  ill,  and  the  journey  was 
never  undertaken.  Some  of  the  beautiful 
dresses  her  mother  had  made  that  year 
lay  now  in  the  cedar  chest  that  stood  un- 
der the  window,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
wood  and  of  the  lavender  always  brought 
back  the  .childish  dreams  in  which  she  saw 
herself  a  great  lady,  arrayed  in  these  gar- 
ments and  receiving  homage  at  a  foreign 
court.  Harry  regarded  the  apartment  as  a 
sort  of  sacred  chapel,  into  which  he  never 
intruded,  vowing  that  it  smelled  of  in- 
cense, and  even  Guy  had  only  been  in- 
vited in  once,  to  look  at  some  ivories  in 
the  cabinet,  but  the  mother  and  daughter 
sometimes  sought  its  welcome  seclusion  for 
rest.  The  girl  paused  on  the  threshold 
and  then,  crossing  the  room,  knelt  before 
the  low  chest  and  raised  the  heavy  lid.  She 
was  too  tired  to  look  the  gowns  over  now, 


but  she  took  out  the  sandalwood  fan,  and 
leaving  the  chest  open,  she  sank  down 
among  the  rich  velvet  cushions  on  the 
ebony  settee,  faint  with  suspense  and 
weariness. 

It  was  nearly  sunset.  What  if  the  boys 
should  not  come  back  to  dinner,  but  should 
camp  out  in  the  hills,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  until  morning?  This  was  the  last 
week  of  July,  and  college  would  open  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  What  if  that  note 
was  meant  for  a  hasty  farewell,  and  they 
shouldn't  come  back  at  all  ?  Was  her  brief 
hour  of  triumph  to  be  snatched  away? 

There  was  a  reconnoitering  step  on  the 
gravel  walk.  It  approached  the  kitchen 
door  and  later  sought  the  living  room.  A 
moment  more,  and  Harry  loomed  before 
'  her  in  the  dusk.  He  raised  the  window 
shade  and  discovered  her  half-buried 
among  the  pillows. 

"I've  no  business  following  up  the  trail 
of  incense  like  this,  Mattie,  but  you  left 
the  door  open,  and  I've  come  to  kiss  the 
dearest  little  cousin  any  fellow  ever  had, 
if  she'll  let  me,"  he  said,  sitting  down  be- 
side her  and  gently  extricating  her  from 
her  refuge.  "I  didn't  believe  you'd  peach 
on  us,  though  Guy  said  you  would  be  fully 
justified.  Aunty  was  actually  humming 
an  old  love-song  as  I  came  in,  and  she  says 
we  ought  to  'phone  the  doctor  to  come 
over  and  do  honor  to  your  banquet.  It's 
a  magnificent  spread,  and  I  hope  you'll 
forgive  us  for  being  such  cads  about  our 
experiments.  But  they  were  experiments, 
you  know,  and  pretty  dangerous  some- 
times." 

"Us,  indeed !  Where  is  Mr.  Barring- 
ton?  Can't  he  speak  for  himself?"  de- 
manded Martha,  disdaining  the  brotherly 
caress  and  rising  to  her  feet. 

"The  disconsolate  wretch  stands  outside 
the  gate,  waiting  to  know  if  you  will  allow 
him  at  the  table.  It  isn't  really  his  fault. 
You  see,  I  wanted  you  and  Aunty  to  like 
him,  so  I  told  him  never  to  smoke  or  any- 
thing before  you.  But  I've  made  a  mess 
of  it,  as  a  man  generally  does.  Don't 
stand  there  like  an  avenging  angel,  Mattie, 
please !  You're  too  sweet  for  that.  Eeally, 
I  never  saw  you  look  so  dear  as  you  do 
to-night,  and — we're  both  awfully  hun- 
gry!" 

"You're  wonderfully  gallant  for  a 
cousin,  but  I  don't  like  deceitful  poses. 
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I'd  rather  know  people  as  they  are  in  the 
first  place.  Did  he — 

There  was  another  step  on  the  gravel 
walk,  and  Dr.  Katrina's  genial  voice  was 
heard  through  the  open  window  across  the 
hall. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  Mr.  Harrington! 
I  know  the  girl  better  than  that.  Come 
right  in  with  me  and  make  your  own 
apologies  to  her.  She  will  grant  you  a 
private  audience  if  I  ask  it,  I  feel  sure/'' 

"But,  doctor/'  responded  a  second 
voice,  that  thrilled  Martha  as  it  never  had 
before,  "you  don't  quite  understand  the 
situation  even  yet.  I  came  up  here  with 
Harry  just  for  a  lark.  He's  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world,  you  know,  for  a  free-and- 
easy  good  time.  We've  had  some  great 
outings  together,  and  I've  appreciated 
your  contributions  to  our  private  buffet 
suppers  immensely,  too.  But  this  little 
Puritan  cousin  has  played  the  deuce  with 
me.  I  didn't  realize  it  till  this  morning, 
when  I  read  my  doom  in  her  eyes.  Harry 
had  told  me  something  of  her  own  down 
at  Berkeley,  and  warned  me  to  mind  my 
p's  and  q's,  which  I  did  pretty  well, 
though  I  enjoyed  drawing  her  into  a  spir- 
ited argument  once  in  a  while.  But  she's 
no  such  bigoted  little  Priscilla  as  I  imag- 
ined, nor  a  blue-stocking  either,  but  a 
thoroughbred  of  an  old-fashioned  kind. 
She  bas  right  ideas  of  home  and  of  how 
a  girl  ought  to  treat  her  mother.  She 
knows  how  to  look  aristocratic  without 


being  a  fashion-plate,  how  to  serve  a  guest, 
and  best  of  all,  how  to  sympathize  wrth  a 
fellow's  ambitions.  You  may  laugh  at 
my  presumption,  but  I've  just  received 
a  minor  appointment  to  the  legation  at 
Berlin,  and  I  was  thinking  I'd  like  to  tell 
her  about  it  before  I  went  away,  and  ask 
her  if  she  would  promise  to  sail  with  me 
in  the  spring.  But  you  know  the  best 
of  women  are  prejudiced,  and  this  sudden 
revelation  of  my  iniquities  has  probably 
spoiled  the  chance  that  a  would-be  diplo- 
mat might  have  hoped  for  otherwise.  I 
think  I  had  better  eliminate  myself  with- 
out delay." 

ffYou'd  better  come  inside  for  the  rest 
of  that  apology,  old  man!"  called  Harry, 
authqritatively. 

Martha  had  suddenly  hidden  her  face 
against  his  arm  and  faltered,  "Don't  send 
him  away !" 

The  intoxicating  fragrance  from  the 
cedar  chest  filled  the  room,  and  she  felt 
her  senses?  swim.  Harry  led  her  back 
to  the  settee,  and  heaping  the  cushions 
behind  her,  kissed  her  gently  on  the  fore- 
head. Passing  Guy  at  the  outer  door,  he 
embraced  Dr.  Katrina  with  exuberant  tri- 
umph before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished 
aunt. 

"Your  little  scheme  worked  perfectly* 
You  certainly  are  a  diplomat  of  the  first 
order,  Doctor,  even  to  the  accidental  cli- 
max you  predicted,  and  I  think  we're 
forgiven  all  round." 


A   native   son   and   daughter.     Parents   born   in  Africa. 

WHY    REAL    ESTATE    PAYS 

IN  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
BY  F.  ORVIS 

"Young  man,  invest  in  real  estate — suburban  real  estate" — ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


E  C  0  G  N  I  ZING     the 

worth  of  such  advice 
and  the  ability  of  such 
an  adviser  as  Mr.  Car- 
negie, the  writer  will 
endeavor  to  show  the 
advantage  of  such  an 
investment  made  in 
the  "Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley."  We 


may  justly  call  the  valley  famous,  for 
where  is  the  person  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  "Garden  Spot  of  the  World."  Travel- 
ers come  to  visit — lengthen  their  stay — 
return  to  their  homes  reluctantly  to  find 
themselves  with  a  longing  to  return  to 
that  balm-giving  valley  called  Santa 
Clara. 

Let  us  liken  the  valley  unto  a  horse- 


St.    James    Park. 


This    beautiful    semi-tropical  Eden   is   situated   in   the   center  of  the   Garden 
City — San  Jose. 


PANORAMIC    VIEW    OF    THE    SARATOGA    FOOTHILLS. 
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shoe  in  which  an  industrious  spider  has 
built  its  nest,  using  the  center  of  the  nest 
to  represent  San  Jose,  an  old-established 
pueblo  of  more  than  60,000  people,  now 
the  county  seat.  Let  the  web  running 
from  the  nest  to  the  rim  of  the  shoe  repre- 
sent electric,  steam,  and  motor  inter-ur- 
ban car  lines.  Let  the  rim  of  the  shoe 
from  heel  to  heel  represent  the  gentle  roll- 
ing and  fertile  foot-hills  which  surround 
the  valley.  Let  us  add  that  the  distance 
from  the  heel  to  the  toe  of  the  shoe  is  50 
miles,  and  that  the  distance  from  side  to 
side  of  the  shoe  is  20  miles.  And  still 


further  for  direction,  let  us  say  that  the 
toe  of  the  shoe  faces  the  south  and  the 
heel  the  north. 

The  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  applies  to  young  men.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  the  advice  from  facts 
in  his  own  life.  No  doubt  that  daily  he 
sees  tracts  of  land,  which  he  could  have 
purchased  for  a  very  small  sum,  sold  for 
fabulous  prices.  The  writer  wishes  to 
change  the  quotation  to  read — INVEST 
IN  REAL  ESTATE,  BOTH  CITY  AND 
SUBURBAN,  ANYWHERE  IN  THE 
SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY— and  let  it 
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apply  to  both  young  and  old  for  the  time 
in  which  property  value  increases  here  is 
short.  The  writer,  while  a  young  man, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  give  advice,  has 
seen  values  increased  40  per  cent  in  this 
valley.  Values  that  are  permanent — val- 
ues that  in  the  next  five  years  will  increase 
25  per  cent  more.  Property  values  cannot 
go  down — they  must  of  necessity  increase. 
Our  land  is  limited  and  our  population  is 
growing  as  a  mushroom.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  floor  of  this  valley 
will  be  as  thickly  settled  as  the  residence 
districts  surrounding  New  York. 


To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  entire  area  within  the  horse-shoe, 
regardless  of  the  growth  of  San  Jose,  we 
will  turn  to  Palo  Alto,  which  forms  the 
right  heel  of  the  shoe.  Palo  Alto,  in  1890, 
was  merely  a  flag  station  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose.  To-day,  Palo  Alto  is  a 
modern  city  with  7,000  people  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  up-to-date  electric  lines, 
electric  lighting  and  sewer  systems,  mod- 
ern schools,  buildings  and  streets.  The 
railroad  which  in  1890  passed  by  the  sta- 
tion of  Palo  Alto  as  a  single  track  line  is 
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now  a  double  track  line,  and  the  rails  for  Alto,  was  merely  a  flag  station.  To-day  it 
a  four  track  system  are  being  laid.  To  is  the  business  center  for  some  10,000  in- 
show  that  the  growth  is  general  over  the  dustrious  Californians.  In  the  fertile  sec- 
entire  valley,  we  will  turn  to  Gilroy,  a  tion  surrounding  Gilroy  are  raised  more 
thriving  business  center,  on  the  main  over-  seeds,  sugar  beets,  dairy  products,  hay, 


First    National    Bank,    San    Jose,    California. 


land  line  between  San  Francisco  and  New  grain,  hogs  and  cattle  than  in  any  other 
Orleans,  a  point  thirty  miles  south  from  section  of  California.  The  business  sec- 
San  Jose.  Gilroy  forms  the  toe  of  the  tion  is  built  up  with  modern  brick  build- 
horse-shoe.  In  1890  Gilroy,  like  Palo  ings,  where  every  modern  convenience  is 
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enjoyed  by  its  peo- 
ple, while  the  resi- 
dence section  can 
boast  of  many  spa- 
cious homes  both 
modern  and  old, 
but  artistic. 
•  The  growth  of 
these  two  towns 
was  not  caused  by 
any  sudden  rush — 
their  growth  was 
occasioned  by  none 
other  than  that 
which  has  caused 
the  other  twenty 
odd  towns  within 
the  horse-shoe  to 
grow  proportion- 
ately— and  that — 
the  increased  popu- 
lation due  to  in- 
coming of  strangers 


Bank  of  San  Jose. 


The  Bank  of  San  Jose.     One  of  the  oldest  and         most    conservative    institutions    in    California. 


Home  of  E.  W.  Parsons,   Saratoga,   Santa  Clara 
County,    California. 

from  all  over  the  globe  attracted  by  a 
wonderful  climate,  fertile  valley  and  by 
the  opportunities  offered  the  working  man, 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  professional 
man  and  the  capitalist.  It  is  commonly 
known  and  an  accepted  fact  that  nowhere 
on  the  globe  does  the  same  wage  scale 
prevail  as  within  the  limits  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  The  farmer  and  the  merchant 
and  the  professional  man  get  well  paid  for 
their  products  and  their  skill,  and  tin- 
capitalist  gets  a  good  profit  on  his  in- 
vestment; hence,  all  ,can  afford  to  pay 
their  labor  well. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  all  are  only  in  their  in- 
fancy. There  is  more  room  here  for  good 
ideas  than  ever  before.  One  need  not  feel 
afraid  to  make  a  venture  with  any  rea- 
sonable project.  If  it  will  make  a  success 
any  place  it  will  do  so  here. 

Touching  upon  the  income  of  the  county 
the  writer  will  be  brief,  as  no  lengthy  ex- 
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plariation  is  needed.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  97  per  cent  of  the  acres  within 
the  horse-shoe  are  fertile  and  productive, 
and  that  the  average  production  per  acre 
is  greater  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  The  crops  consist  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, grapes,  bay,  corn,  grain,  seeds,  nuts, 
hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  well-bred  horses,  etc. 
The  income  of  the  Santa  Qlara  Valley  is 
best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  while  on  a  tour  through  the 
valley:  "Say  for  me,  as  a  much-traveled 
man,  that  this  is  the  richest  valley  in  the 
world."  Eeturning  to  the  spider's  nest 
within  the  horse-shoe,  and  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  topic,  the  writer  wishes  to 
add  that  if  a  city  with  more  advantages 
than  San  Jose  as  far  as  business,  schools, 
income,  beauty,  modernness  and  climate 
can  be  found,  he  is  willing  to  make  a 
change ;  if  not,  he  is  .content  to  live  and 
die  in  what  Bayard  Taylor  terms  "One  of 
the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  world." 


Home    of    T.    S.    Montgomery,    Saratoga,    Santa 
Clara    County,    California. 


The    beautiful    park    about    the    estate    of    Mr. 
Soel,    Saratoga. 


A  tree  of  white  Rambler  roses.          Hydrangea    12    ft.    high.        The  Falls  at  Congress  Springs 

Tucker,   Photo. 


BY    SPENCER    WINTHROP 


HOSE  WHO  have  lived 
in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  for  the  last  25 
years,  and  noted  the 
various  stages  of  its 
development,  appreci- 
ate the  improvement 
far  more  keenly  than 
those  who  have  made  this  section  their 
home  within  more  recent  years,  yet  even 
to  them  the  improvement  and  steady  set- 
tlement of  the  outlying  portion  of  the 
county,  especially  those  along  the  line  of 
the  Inter-urban  Eailroad,  is  most  marked 
and  marvelous.  It  is  the  Peninsula  and 
Interurban  Railroads  of  the  Santa  Clara 


Valley,  under  the  management  of  F.  E. 
Chapin  that  has  been  one"  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  opening  up  the  foothill  section 
of  Santa  Clara  County,  and  making  it 
possible  for  the  business  man  of  San 
Francisco  to  enjoy  life  with  his  family  in 
a  foothill  home,  facing  one  of  the  grandest 
views  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys 
in  the  world. .  His  little  ones,  no  longer 
hedged  in  by  the  walls  of  over-shadowing 
buildings  and  covered  by  the  grime  and  the 
smoke  of  the  busy  city,  enjoy  life's  free- 
dom to  the  full.  Surrounded  as  they  are 
by  sheltering  oaks  of  a  thousand  years' 
growth  or  more,  fanned  by  the  gentle  foot- 
hill breezes  of  purest  air,  no  wonder  life  is 


Foley    &    Rea,    Inc.,    Rea    Building,      San    Jose. 
This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  country  estates. 


Office    of   James   A.    Clayton    &    Co.,    Inc.      The 
oldest  real   estate   firm   in   Santa  Clara   County. 
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a  pleasure  listening  to  the  endless  song  of 
innumerable  California  birds.  The  wel- 
come toot  of  the  Interurban  car  is  merely 
a  reminder  of  city  civilization  and  of  the 
convenience  and  accessibility  such  a  home 
enjoys. 

When  Mr.  Chapin  originally  undertook 
the  management  of  this  railroad  system, 
it  was  in  its  infancy.  He  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional persuasive  power,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  success  of  the  railroad  in  obtain- 
ing permanent  rights  of  way  through  the 
most  beautiful  section  of  the  State  of 
California. 

Among  the  splendid  homes,  situated 
along  the  line  of  this  railroad,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  the  artistic  cottage 
of  T.  S.  Montgomery.  It  is-  to  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery the.  city  of  San  Jose  owes  the  suc- 
cess of  its  popular  residence  district,  the 
Naglee  Park  Tract.  This  sub-division 
comprised  in  all  of  140  acres,  inside  the 
city  limits,  was  the  home  of  General  Na- 
glee,  who  has  long  since  passed  to  his  rest. 
There,  amid  one  hundred  varieties  of  eu- 
calyptus trees,  redwoods,  pines,  acacia 
and  sequoias,  is  now  found  the  home  of 
many  of  San  Jose's  most  prosperous  peo- 
ple. The  streets  are  well  graded,  sewered 
and  curbed.  On  either  side  of  the  many 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks  are  found  most 
perfect  specimens  of  many  varieties  of  or- 
namental shade  trees.  Building  restric- 
tions here  make  it  possible  to  maintain  a 
very  high  standard  of  architecture.  As 
director  of  the  Garden  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
been  proven  to  be  invaluable  by  his  asso- 
ciates. As  promoter  of  the  Conservative 
Realty  Company,  business  block  after 
business  block  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  has 
been  erected  under  his  supervision.  As 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Ag- 
news  State  Hospital,  his  judgment  and 
integrity  at  the  end  of  16  years'  service 
is  prized  more  highly  than  the  thousands 
of  dollars  of  State  money  invested  in  the 
Institution  itself. 

It's  a  peace  loving  community,  this 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  home  and  the  hap- 
piness of  it  are  valued  as  highly  as  the  at- 


Residence  at  8th  and  Margaret  Streets. 

A  South  Whitney  street  bungalow. 

A  home  at  Morrison  ave.,  near  Alameda. 

A  pleasant  home  place. 

The  Alameda,  a  picturesque  street  in  San  Jose 
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tainments  of  the  mind  or  the  soul.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  to  the  thought  and  enter- 
prise of  its  legal  profession.  Much  trib- 
ute can  be  paid  to- Judge  Davison,  now 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  his  worthy  assist- 
ants in  the  council.  Notwithstanding  the. 
success  of  the  present  administration  at 
the  polls,  no  one  is  a  more  ardent  sup- 
porter of  law  and  justice  than  their  oppo- 
nent, Samuel  G.  Tompkins.  Forced  into 
the  political  campaign  through  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  friends,  Mr.  Tompkins  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  large  law  practice  for 


On   the   road   to  Alum   Rock. 

what  his  friends  believed  to  be  the  good 
of  the  city,  and  no  one  was  more  pleased 
at  his  defeat,  in  the  election,  or  more  en- 
thusiastic in  congratulating  the  present 
administration  on  their  success  than  S. 
G.  Tompkins  himself.  His  popularity 
with  the  business  men  and  bankers  of  our 
community  is  largely  due  to  his  ability  as 
a  lawyer  to  keep  his  clients  out  of  court, 
yet  where  oratorical  powers'  are  demanded, 
and  logical  argument  needed  to  convince 


Carnegie  Library. 

Court  House  and  Hall  of  Records,  San  Jose. 

A  typical  villa. 
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judge  and  jury,  it  is  Samuel  G.  Tompkin? 
whose  name  is  always  found  most  promi- 
nent in  such  a  roll.  With  his  keen  sense 
of  "legal"  justice,  and  a  keener  sense  of 
moral  right,  persuasive  powers  give  ex- 
pression to  the  highest  standard  of  human 
ethics. 

Of  the  school  equipments  of  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Clara  County,  we  have  but  to 
refer  to  the  illustrations  in  this  magazine, 
but  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  good 
streets  being  constructed  throughout  the 
city  of  San  Jose,  and  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work  as  it  progresses.  It  is  true 
the  finances  of  the  city  may  not  permit  of 
as  extensive  improvement  along  these  lines 
as  the  Council  of  San  Jose  would  desire, 
yet  working  on  the  theory  of  "what  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,"  they 
are  certainly  passing  down  to  succeeding 


Tucker,   Photo. 

Three     educational     institutions     and     a     single 
feature  of  one  pleasure  resort. 


T.  S.  Montgomery  &  Son,  real  estate,  San  Jose. 

Some    of    the    largest    interests    in    Santa    Clara 

County    are     regularly    handled      through      this 

office. 


administrations  a  monument  of  their  own 
ideals  which  indicates  a  far  seeing  and 
much  appreciated  policy.  With  good 
schools,  good  streets,  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  is  assured. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  business  enterprise 
is  carried  on  with  marked  success.  The 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber  Co. 
offers  a  striking  example  along  these  lines. 
It  should  not  be  strange  to  note  that  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Dougherty  is  one  of  the  leading 


Horace  Mann  School. 
Santa  Clara  College. 
Alum  Rock  Park. 
College  of  Notre  Dame. 


T.  C.  Barnett  in  his  new  real  estate  office,  San 
Jose,    California. 


Johnson  &  Temple,  real  estate  office,   San  Jose. 
Note   the   enterprise  and   the  evident  prosperity 


One  of  the  big  mercantile  establishments  of  the  city  of  San  Jose. 


On  the  Nagiee  homestead  after  subdivision.        The  beautiful  Naglee  estate  before   subdivision. 
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factors  in  this  institution.  Business  en- 
terprise is  not  often  the  sphere  in  which 
the  gentle  sex  shines  most  brightly,  nor  is 
this  true  with  Mrs.  Dougherty.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Jose  Brick  Company, 
whose  success  is  due  to  her  exceptional 
business  ability,  and  as  director  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Mill  and  Lumber  Company, 


woman  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
every  one  knows  it  except  Mrs.  Dough- 
erty?' . 

From  East  to  West,  from  North  to 
South,  in  this  great  horse-shoe  section  of 
the  State,  are  found  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  belief;  people  who  have  trav- 
eled the  world  over,  people  who  have  stud- 


A  classical  arcade  in  the  cloister  at  the  High  School. 


Mrs.  Dougherty  has  achieved  the  name  of 
success  in  business  affairs,  a  success  which 
many  men  well  may  envy  and  desire  to 
claim  for  their  own.  Yet  the  success  in 
which  Mrs.  Dougherty  takes  most  pride  is 
in  that  of  her  home,  her  church,  charitable 
and  social  affairs.  It  has  well  been  said 
that  "Mrs.  Dougherty  is  the  most  unselfish 


ied  in  its  best  schools,  and  they  form  an 
exceptionally  intelligent  class,  living  in 
harmony  and  loving  their  home  and  their 
community  as  they  love  their  families. 
Rich  as  this  valley  is  in  sunshine,  fruit 
and  flowers,  its  richest  crop  is  found  in  the 
broad  kindness  of  the  royal  hearts  of  its 
royal  people. 


Pumpkin    field,     Carmel    Valley,     California. 


One  day's  hunt  in  Alviso  bottoms,   Santa  Clara   County,  California. 
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SEED  GROWING  IN  SANTA 
CLAR A  VALLEY 

BY  CHARLES  P.   BRASLAN 


OME      THIRTY-FIVE 

years  ago  the  growing 
of  seed  in  this  valley 
was  commenced  with 
less  than  ten  acres, 
which  was  at  that 
time  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  onion 
seed.  Year  by  year  this  industry  has 
steadily  increased,  until  at  the  present 
time  over  twelve  thousand  acres  are  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  garden  and  flower  seeds, 
which  find  their  market  in  every  hamlet 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe. 

More  than  four  thousand  acres  are  de- 
voted to  the  growing'  of  onion  seed  alone, 
and  this  acreage  requires  at  planting 
time  over  twenty  million  pounds  of  onion 
bulbs.  The  onion  seed  which  is  produced 
here  in  California,  is  admitted  by  every 
retailer,  market  gardener  and  consumer 
to  be  superior  to  the  seed  grown  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world.  The  casual  ob- 
server, little  realizes  the  great  care  that 
must  be  exercised  in  the  producing  of  a 
single  pound  of  seed.  For  every  pound 
of  onion  seed  takes  two  years  to  be  pro- 
ducer!. First,  the  seed  must  be  sown  to 
raise  the  onions,  which  take  one  season 
to  mature  the  hulb.  The  onion  bulb  must 
then  be  selected  as  to  the  variety,  both  in 
color  and  in  shape;  it  requires  about  five 
thousand  pounds  of  onions  to  plant  each 
acre,  in  order  to  produce  the  seed.  The 
land  must  be  especially  selected  and 
adapted  for  the  production  of  onion  seed ; 
OUT  $100  per  acre  is  expended  in  the 
cost  of  the  seed  which  goes  into  the  ground 


Japs  threshing  lettuce  by  flailing. 

Washing  onion  seed  after  it  has  been  threshed 

to  remove  chaff. 
Harvesting  lettuce. 
Harvesting   radish  with    reapers. 
Fie'd   onion  in  bloom. 
Lettuce  in  seed  ready  to  harvest. 
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for  the  cultivation  and  the  weeding  of 
the  crop,  which  work  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  crop  to  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation  and  production. 

California  is  destined  to  be  for  all  time 
to  come  the  greatest  section  in  the  world 
for  the  production  of  all  varieties  of  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds,  and  as  the  years 
go  on,  this  business  is  sure  to  increase  as 
the  population  of  the  world  increases,  for 
the  seeds  which  are  grown  here  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  the  food  pro- 
ducts of  the  world.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
seed  section,  especially  so  during  the  har- 
vesting time  of  the  various  seed  crops, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  these  seeds- 
are  harvested  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
until  the  first  of  September,  and  are  cured 
in  the  field  without  resorting  to  artificial 
methods,  such  as  were  necessary  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  seeds  were  produced 
many  years  ago,  for  when  the  seed  crops 
were  harvested  in  the  early  days,  the  seed 
growers  were  obliged  to  put  all  of  their 
seed  into  large  barns  and  drying  sheds,  so- 
as  to  avoid  the  rain,  frost  and  dampness,, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  cure  the  seed 
properly  unless  artificial  heat  was  used  in 
the  drying  of  same. 

Here  in  California  we  have  sunshine 
during  the  harvesting  time  month  after 
month,  so  that  the  grower  need  not  worry 
what  the  next  day  will  bring  forth,  as  he 
IP  sure  to  find  the  sun  shining  in  order  to 
cure  the  crop  in  the  open  air,  instead  of 
resorting  at  a  great  expense  to  the  curing 
of  the  various  kinds  of  seed  in  buildings. 
This  in  itself  means  two  things.  First, 
the  higher  germination  of  the  seed  that 
is  grown  here  in  California  in  compari- 
son to  that  grown  elsewhere.  Second,  the 
cost  of  production  is  materially  less  than 
if  the  seed  grower  were  obliged  to  house 
his  seed  crops  and  have  them  cured  by  ar- 
tificial means. 

Seed  growing  in  California  has  some 
disadvantages  in  comparison  with  the 
European  countries  in  the  production  of 


Lettuqe  cut  a#cf  placed  on  sheets  to  dry  until 
ready  3rto  be  threshed  or  flailed. 

Thrashing   radish. 

Lettuce  going  "to  seed  and  harvesting  radish 
partition. 

Lettuce  all  threshed  and  put  in  sacks. 

Drying  onion   seed  after  washing. 

Close  view  sweet  peas. 
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seed  from  the  labor  standpoint,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  paying  our  farm  labor- 
ers from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day  on  the 
various  seed  ranches,  while  in  Europe 
the  price  paid  for  skilled  farm  labor 
ranges  from  30c.  to  50c.  per  day.  To  off- 
set this  great  disadvantage  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  the  brains  of  our  inventors  of 
machinery  have  come  to  our  rescue,  and 
on  the  various  ranches,  machinery  is  used 
very  largely  for  the  harvesting  of  the 
various  crops,  while  in  European  coun- 
tries, where  our  American  appliances  are 
not  used,  the  old  fashioned  methods  of 
harvesting  by  hand  are  resorted  to. 

On  the  seed  ranches  in  this  section,  the 
class  of  labor  which  is  largely  used  is  that 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Their 
early  training  in  their  native  countries  es- 
pecially adapts  them  to  this  kind  of  work, 
for  the  weeding  of  the  various  varieties  of 
seeds  is  done  by  hand  and  by  the  hoe.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  other 
nationalities  to  do  this  particular  kind  of 
farm  labor.  I  might  say  that  during  the 
past  year  or  two  some  Hindoos  have  come 
to  this  country,  and  are  working  on  seed 
ranches,  but  only  a  very  small  percentage 
compared  to  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers,  we 
will  say  that  some  three  thousand  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  lettuce  of 
all  varieties.  I  might  say  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  lettuce  seed  of  the  world  is 
produced  here  in  California.  Sweet  peas 
of  over  one  hundred  distinct  varieties, 
which  covers  an  acreage  of  fully  two  thou- 
sand acres,  are  grown  here  in  this  valley. 
Raddish  in  thousand  acre  lots  is  grown 
here.  California  is  the  home  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  seeds  in  addition  to  the 
above  list:  Carrot,  collards,  celery,  as- 
paragus, mustard,  kale,  leek,  kohl,  rabi, 
parsley,  parsnip,  oyster  plant,  spinach,  to- 
matoes and  many  other  varieties  of  seeds 
that  we  could  add  to  this  list.  The  time 
will  come  when  flower  seeds  of  hundreds 
of  varieties  will  be  grown  here,  but  as 
said  before,  we  suffer  great  disadvantages 
on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  labor 


Lettuce  ready  to  send  up  seed  stalk. 
Preparing  to  thresh  radish. 
Leek  going  to  seed. 

Harvesting  onions,  putting  heads  on  sheets  to 
dry  ready  for  threshing. 
Lettuce  in  seed. 
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of  the  proper  kind  of  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese to  work  on  the  various  ranches  which 
are  devoted  to  this  vast  industry. 

Seed  growing  is  a  business  of  endless  de- 
tail and  great  care,  for  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  growing  of  seeds,  so  as  to 
bring  each  family  and  each  variety  to  the 
highest  state  of  production  is  that  of  se- 
lection. For  this  purpose,  we  select  men 
who  are  especially  fitted  for  the  work  of 
hybridizing  and  crossing  of  one  plant 
with  another,  so  as  to  improve  each  fam- 
ily, either  from  the  point  of  early  produc- 
tiveness or  for  color  and  shape.  While  in 
human  life  we  have  our  great  doctors  to 
cure  our  various  ailments,  in  the  plant 
life  we  have  experienced  selectors  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  each  vegetable  or  each 
flower  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  highest 
state  of  production. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and 
every  woman  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
growing  of  vegetables  and  flowers  or  the 
caring  for  kitchen  gardens  or  flower  beds 
grown  around  the  home.  There  is  no  one 
holding  so  exalted  a  position  in  life  but 
can  find  recreation  and  improvement,  both 
physical  and  mental  by  devoting  a  few 
hours  a  week  to  the  bringing  of  a  vegetable 
or  flower  garden  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

The  various  illustrations  shown  in  the 
present  issue  of  this  magazine  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  various  crops  as  they  appear  on  the 
seed  ranches  in  this  valley,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  seed  grower  here  in  California 
would  welcome  a  visit  and  take  any  inter- 
ested party  over  their  ranches  and  point 
out  the  great  care  that  is  exercised  in  the 
production  of  one  single  pound  of  seed. 

In  all  the  fertile  lands  of  the  earth,  no- 
where is  there  such  a  valley  as  that  of  the 
Santa  Clara.  In  all  the  delightful  cli- 
mates of  the  world  there  is  none  such  as 
this.  It  is  the  only  land  that  is  generous 
to  man  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  pleasing 
his  eye ;  charming  his  ear,  by  its  sounds, 
and  tickling  his  taste  by  its  fruits;  while 
balmy  breezes  carry  to  him  the  scent  of 
myriads  of,  flowers.  He  that  craves  for 
more  craves  the  impossible ! 


Field  salsify  in   bloom. 

Field  carrot  in  bloom. 

Irrigating  onions. 

Chinese  expert  rogueing  lettuce. 

Cultivating  lettuce. 


Plowing  on  the  seed  ranch  of  C.   C.  Morse,   Santa  Clara  County. 

JOHN    BROWN'S    SPIKIT    IN    THE    SANTA    CLAKA 

FOOTHILLS 

BY    REV.    EDWAED   SIDNEY    WILLIAMS. 


"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies 

Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom 

Which  transfigures  you  and  me, 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy, 
Let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

For  God  is  inarching  on." 

John  Brown,  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  lived  the  poetry  Julia 
Ward  Howe  wrote.  Mountains 
are  the  breathing  places  of  lib- 
erty. The  Swiss  Eepublic  could 
not  live  on  a  plain.  Men  could 
not  look  on  the  Matterhorn,  the 
Jungfrau,  and  Mt.  Blanc  and 
live  slaves. 

John  Brown,  from  his  rustic 
home  by  Lake  Placid,  beheld 
Old  White  Face  and  Mt-  Mercy. 
He  drank  draughts  of  the  wine 
of  liberty  that  the.  taunts  of 
slave  owners  and  the  gibbet  at 
Charleston  had  no  terrors  for 
him. 

This  inspired  family,  when 
the  great  Empire  State  made 
his  farm  a  Mecca,  and  raised  the 


flag  of  the  Bestored  Union  over  the  rocky 
tomb,  which  honors  his  glorious  dust; 
chose  a  mountain  near  a  rich  civilization 
for  their  California  home.  Only  when  his 
brave  wife  followed  him  into  .the  glory, 
where  she  marches  by  his  side,  did  his  de- 
voted children,  descend  to  the  plain,  that 


The  residence  of  Z.  O.  Field,   San  Jose,  Gal. 
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Scene    at    Alum    Rock. 

their  children  might  get  education 
twentieth  century  life. 

The  John  Brown  home,  as  a  wide 
neighborhood  reverently  calls  it,  is 
yet  ablaze  with  light  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Its 
new  owner  shows  prompt  interest  in 
the  young  men  of  his  region.  His 
purse  opened  by  telephone  when  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  canvas  scored  victory. 
The  Wizard  Edison  showed  him  how 
to  make  his  hill-top  shine  with  a 
beacon  light  for  miles  around,  as 
many  carriage  loads  of  people  grate- 
fully recall  hospitality  and  welcome 
where  otherwise  had  been  darkness 
and  confusion.  Schools  such  as 
John  Brown  never  dreamed  of  are 
open  to  his  aspiring  grandchildren, 
and  to  resourceful  youth  of  any 
color. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States,  a 
world  wide  traveler,  said:  "Earth 
has  no  fairer  valley  than  the  Santa 
Clara."  Bayard  Taylor,  writer, 
traveler,  poet,  wrote  of  these  hills 
where  the  Browns  built  a  home,  and 
where  the  dust  of  the  liberty  loving 
mother  rests. 


«  *  *  *  Then  let  me  purchase  a 
few  acres  on  the  lowest  slopes  of 
these  mountains,  overlooking  the 
valley,  and  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
bay.  Let  me  build  a  cottage  em- 
bowered in  acacia,  and  eucalyptus 
and  the  tall  spires  of  the  Italian 
cypress. 

"Let  me  leave  home  when  the 
Christmas  holidays  are  over,  and  en- 
joy the  balmy  Januaries  and  Febru- 
aries,  the  heavenly  Marches  and 
Aprils  of  my  declining  years  here, 
returning  only  when  May  shall  have 
brought  beauty  to  the  Atlantic 
shores.  There  shall  my  roses  out- 
bloom  those  of  Peastum;  my  night- 
ingales sing,  my  orange  blooms 
sweeten  the  air,  my  children  play 
and  my  best  poems  be  written.  *  *  " 
Governor  Stanford,  who  shared 
the  planning  of  the  first  trans-con- 
tinental railroad  and  drove  the  spike 
which  bound  the  East  and  the  West, 
who  "did  what,  one  man  could  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  Calif  or- 
nian  to  own  a  good  horse,"  gave  his 
millions  in  the  memory  of  an  idolized  son, 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  California 
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— aye,  of  the  whole  world — 
might  be  educated  for  practical 
life. 

Like  the  tall  redwood — Palo 
Alto — which  names  the  Univer- 
sity town,  the  school  has  fame  as 
square  and  strong  as  its  great 
Mission  Quad. 

If  they  laugh  in  heaven,  aud  I 
believe  they  practice  that  healthy 
exercis'  there,  John  Brown  has 
shared  the  merriment  of  Heav- 
enly scholars  who  smiled  at  the 
fears  of  pessimists  that  a  second 
university  would  kill  Berkeley. 
When  Stanford  was  started,  the 
State  University  homed  four  hun- 
dred. Now  four  thousand  are  en- 
rolled. Can  you  hear  them  yell? 

John  Brown's  family  helped 
Oberlin  College  start  when  he 
was  tanning  leather  for  his  live- 
lihood. His  esteemed  daughter 
Sarah  has  the  well-worn  tools  of 
her  famous  father's  handicraft  to 
show  appreciative  visitors. 

What  he  did  for  slaves,  she 
seeks  to  do  for  aspiring  Japanese. 
So  truly  does  she  inherit  the  hu- 
mane spirit  of  her  father  than 
she  has  led  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  her  Japanese  scholars  into 
the  Congregational  fellowship. 

It  is  not  a  strange  thought  in  this  era 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  which  even  scien- 
tists cannot  explain  fully,  that  the  spirit 
of  a  great  man  broods  the  place,  where  he 
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Alum   Rock. 

has  wrought  or  where  his  dearest  ones  il- 
lustrate his  ideals. 

In  Saratoga,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
work  pleasantly  together  for  the  public 
good.  Below  the  "John  Brown  Ranch," 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  College  of  Notre  Dame 
have  established  their  "Rest 
Home"  on  a  choice  ranch  with 
great  oak  trees  and  fine  springs 
of  water.  A  rounded  hill  crest 
has  been  beautified  with  a  well 
shaded  shrine,  where  visitors  are 
welcome  to  rest  and  worship.  It 
commands  a  surpassing  view  of  a 
surpassing  valley. 

Retired  teachers  and  rejoicing 
school-girls  come  and  roam  the 
hills  in  safety,  because  the  pious 
Sisters  have  joined  the  little  com- 
munity in  persuading  nine  saloon- 
keepers to  quit  a  bad  business. 
Liquor  is  not  sold  legally  in 
happy  Saratoga. 
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The  soda  spring. 

Even  after  John  Brown  took 
the  pledge  in  Ohio,  he  accommo- 
dated a  neighbor  by  carrying  two 
jugs  of  whisky  to  refresh  a  crowd 
at  a  barn  raising.  The  road  was  up- 
hill and  the  day  was  hot.  The 
thirsty  men  craved  the  liquor. 
The  spiritual  man  revolted.  He 
smashed  the  jugs  on  the  nearest 
rock,  and  repaid  his  neighbor  the 
two  dollars  invested.  Soakers 
mourned  about  that  rock  and 
vainly  smacked  their  lips  at  the 
smell  of  wasted  liquor. 

Naturally,  such  a  village  as 
Saratoga  finds  way  to  express  it- 
self. From  many  of  its  summits 
the  greater  portion  of  Santa  Clara 
County's  ninety  billions  of  prune 
blossoms  can  be  seen.  For  a 


flowering  and  fragrant  fortnight, 
the  most  wonderful  horticultural 
sight  man  and  angels  see  in  this 
blossoming  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Ten  happy  years  the  people  of 
the  village  have  united  to  cele- 
brate the  perfection  of  the  bloom 
by  a  "Blossom  Day." 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
lends  cordial  and  generous  aid. 
On  no  other  day,  save  the  great 
May  Day  of  Los  G-atos,  has  the 
Interurban  Electric  Railroad  car- 
ried so  many  rejoicing  excursion- 
ists. Thousands — as  many  as  ten 
thousands — crowd  the  village 
street  and  camp  under  nature's 


The  Meteor,  Alum  Rock. 


H.   Bercovitch  residence,  Naglee  Park  San  Jose. 


blossom  canopies.  Artificial  flow- 
ers and  arches?  Not  any — the 
flowers  of  God — the  arches  of 
heaven  smiling  over  the  fruitful 
orchards  of  grateful  men. 

Plough  teams  bring  great 
family  loads.  Hundreds  of  auto- 
mobiles whirr  through  village 
streets.  The  home  of  Stanford's 
tally-ho  is  joyous.  A  Santa  Clara 
girl  is  not  ideally  courted  until 
she  has  passed  under  the  snowy 
arches  of  Glen  Una  or  Sorosis. 

Congress  Springs'  unsurpassed 
soda  flows  freely.  Children  race 
and  swing.  Balloons  fly.  Ath- 
letes perspire.  College  rooters 
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cheer  their  champions.  Orators 
charm  the  crowd.  Beaders  and 
singers  bring  their  best.  It  is  a 
unique  and  local  pre-Thanksgiv- 
ing  service  rooted  deep  in  human 
hearts.  Sincere  as  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau.  Why? 
Great  drouths  did  not  kill  our 
orchards  as  we  feared,  and  we 
thank  God !  Long  may  "Blos- 
som Day"  record  the  gratitude 
of  our  people. 

A  London  lady  who  was  guest 
at  our  first  festival  enthusiasti- 
cally said  it  repaid  her  for  her 
journey  from  England.  The 
Eastern  tourist  who  has  not 
ridden  with  one  of  our  intelli- 
gent ranchmen  in  the  procession 
up  the  hillside  has  missed  one 
of  the  keenest  delights  of  our 
coast.  • 


Home  of  Chas.  Crothers,  Naglee  Park,  San  Jose. 

superb          Is  John  Brown's  rejoicing    spirit    yet 
abroad?    Yes,  "His  soul  is  marching  on." 


Sheep   industry   in   Santa   Clara   County. 


The  fruit  glories  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 


SUMMER    DAY    PHILOSOPHIZING 

BY    PIERRE    1ST.    BERIKGER 


ANOTHER  page  of 
this  issue  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly  is  a 
short  human  interest 
story  that  strikes  the 
heart.  Kate  Simpson 
Hayes  has  read  us  a 
lecture  that  is  quite 
as  forceful  in  its  way  as  some  of  the  work 
of  the  noble  band  of  men  and  women  who 
took  up,  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
United  States,  the  task  of  freeing  the 
blacks  of  the  South  from  the  thrall  of 
slavery  in  the  sixties. 

There  is  an  intolerance  of  race  in  vogue 
at  all  times  in  this  country  that  seems  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  lacking  in  the  old 
world.  In  this  enlightened  land,  an  Alex- 
ander Dumas  were  an  impossibility. 
There  have  been  men  of  the  colored  race 
just  as  great  as  he  born  on  the  American 
continent,  and  men  such  as  Booker  Wash- 
ington have  accomplished  more  for  their 
race,  and  incidentally  for  the  white  race, 
than  was  ever  done  by  Dumas  or  his  bril- 
liant son.  Dumas,  pere  et  fils,  might 
have  been  in  this  country,  but  under  no 
condition  of  fame  as  equals  to  the  white 
man,  in  the  white  man's  estimation.  Is 
it  because  of  the  older  civilization  of  the 
old  world? 

As  a  community,  we  know  better  than 
any  one  other  community  that  the  intol- 
erance displayed  toward  the  Japanese  (in 
our  attitude  as  regards  schools,  in  our  al- 
lowing the  stoning  of  inoffensive  <fboys," 
in  the  riots  that  almost  caused  a  war,  and 
in  the. agitations  of  the  Exclusion  League) 
is  bigotted,  stupid  and  expensive.  We 


boast  of  our  great  port,  and  then  we  de- 
liberately allow  a  small  minority  of  our 
population,  under  the  leadership  of  ah 
ex-convict  and  a  professional  labor  agi- 
tator, to  effectually  close  it  against  our 
very  best  Oriental  customer.  We  allow 
the  world  to  believe  that  the  Leaguers 
really  represent  a  majority  of  Califor- 
nians.  We  allow  a  school  of  race  hatred 
to  keep  right  on  proselyting  in  our  midst, 
and  we  do  not  frown  down  the  practice. 
The  Exclusion  League  has  cost  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  in  export  and 
import  business  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  only  last  year  an  unfor- 
tunate demonstration  of  hoodlumism,  by 
the  League,  at  a  time  when  we  were  being 
visited  by  a  large  delegation  of  Japanese 
manufacturers,  cost  our  iron  works  an  or- 
der (given  in  Chicago)  that  has  footed 
up  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  That 
money  would  have  directly  benefited 
white  artisans  of  San  Francisco,  but — 
their  brothers  of  the  Exclusion  League 
willed  matters  otherwise. 

On  the  19th  of  this  month  of  August, 
there  sailed  from  Japan  the  Japanese 
Commercial  Commissioners,  in  the  Great 
Northern  liner  Minnesota.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  Committee  for  them 
to  cross  the  ocean  under  the  American 
flag,  and  the  business  men  composing  the 
commission  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  these  com- 
missioners go  first  to  Seattle,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  when  they  get  to  San  Fran- 
cisco their  welcome  will  be  so  enthusias- 
tic that  it  will  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
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in  sojourning  in  the  Nortkwest.  This  is 
really  a  return  visit,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
by  any  stretch  of  hospitality  any  one 
could  approach  the  welcome  extended  the 
Americans  who  visited  Japan  in  the  last 
chrysanthemum  season. 

The  reception  should  be  made  an  offi- 
cial one,  and  as  the  representative  and 
most  influential  magazine  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Overland  Monthly  urges  on 
our  Government,  civic  and  State  officials, 
the  necessity  of  treating  the  coming  of 
these  representative  men  of  Japan  to  our 
shores  as  something  more  than  an  infor- 
mal affair. 

The  Overland  Monthly  has  taken  the 
pains  to  secure  the  views  of  men  of  note 
in  America  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Eailroad,  says: 

"  *  *  the  cultivation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  friendship  of  the  Japanese 
is  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  a  wonderful 
people  and  their  advancement  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  be,  in  all  prob- 
ability, as  great  if  not  greater  in  the  next 
thirty  year  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
thirty  years/' 

Mr.  Burns,  President  of  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad  Company,  said  that: 
"  *  *  *  it  would  be  better,  regardless  of 
all  commercial  considerations,  to  urge  the 
Japanese  to  come,  for  'in  his  judgment'  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  spend  money  in 
the  entertainment  of  the  Japanese  Com- 
missioners that  they  may  see  the  true  sen- 
timents of  the  American  people  toward 
them  than  in  the  burning  of  coal  to  send 
our  great  war  vessels  across  the  Pacific." 

Mr.  Harriman  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"Our  road  will  do  its  full  share,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  roads,  in  helping 
in  the  entertainment." 

The  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia has  extended  the  Japanese  a  cordial 
welcome  and  will  entertain  the  commis- 
sioners in  Philadelphia  while  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad  will  engage  to  join 
other  roads  in  transporting  and  in  arrang- 
ing with  other  roads  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  nation's  guests. 

Every  large  Eastern  manufacturing  and 
shipping  center,  mindful  of  future  trade, 


is  arranging  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
these  men. 

California  should  do  all  she  can  to  im- 
press the  Commissioners  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  market  with  our  pro- 
ducts and  with  our  manufactures,  that 
we  are  the  first  and  the  nearest  American 
port,  and  that  when  the  Western  Pacific 
is  in  running  order  the  cotton  of  the 
South  and  the  iron  and  fuel  products  of 
Colorado,  will  find  San  Francisco  the 
nearest  and  best  way  out  to  the  Orient. 
Beyond  and  before  any  business  reasons, 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  own  people 
to  wipe  out  the  disagreeable  impressions 
created  in  the  past.  The  Japanese  Com- 
mercial Commissioners  should  be  given 
the  glad  hand. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  just  is- 
sued a  circular,  and  it  has  been  reprinted 
in  English  by  the  local  consul,  which  goes 
to  show  what  a  decrease  in  the  Japanese 
population  in  one  year  has  been.  There 
are  to-day  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
thousand  less  Japanese  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  than  at  this  time  one  year  ago.  In 
every  possible  way  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  essaying  to  meet  us  more  than 
half  way,  and  its  latest  action,  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  subsidy  to  deep  sea  fishers, 
will  effectually  stop  the  raiding  of  the  seal 
rookeries  of  the  Bering  seas.  Japan  is 
only  too  glad  to  turn  the  flood  of  its 
migratory  labor  toward  Manchuria,  Korea 
and  Formosa.  It  is  attempting  to  conquer 
Asia  for  the  Asians,  and  it  is  laboring  on 
a  gigantic  and  comprehensive  scale.  It 
is  not  worried  over  affairs  in  Hawaii  or 
in  the  United  States,  other  than  insisting 
further  that  every  provision  of  the  treaty 
now  in  force  be  observed. 

In  every  controversy  it  has  always 
borne  in  mind  that,  no  matter  what  our 
present  views,  it  was  America  that  has 
made  modern  Japan  a  possibility  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  adage  that 
nations  are  ungrateful  is  a  true  one,  but 
it  does  not  apply  as  regards  Japan.  Japan 
is  not  only  grateful,  but  it  is  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  our  part.  Are  we  as  consider- 
ate in  our  treatment  of  Japan?  Let  us 
give  the  Commissioners  a  rousing  recep- 
tion. 


BY  PIERRE  N.  BERINGER. 


The  public  is  in  debt  to  the  men  who 
have  made  the  publication  of  the  latest  of 
Harold  Bell  Wright's  books  possible.  They 
are  the  men  who  are  the  energy  and  the 
force  back  of  the  Book  Supply  Company 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  E.  W.  Reynolds  is  the 
President  of  this  company,  and  he  is  ably 
assisted  by  L.  N.  Black,  the  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  McPherson  Reynolds,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary.  These  men  are  loom- 
ing up  big  in  the  book  publishing  busi- 
ness. 

When  "That  Printer  of  Udell's"  was 
published  it  was  the  wonder  among  pub- 
lishers that  some  one  of  the  "big  fellows" 
had  not  secured  this  really  great  work. 
Then,  when  the  work  took  like  wild-fire 
and  sold  far  beyond  the  wildest  expecta- 
tions of  writer  or  publisher,  the  "big  fel- 
lows" began  to  wonder  who  this  man 
from  Kansas  was  who  had  settled  down  in 
Porkopolis  and  stirred  up  such  a  row  in 
the  publishing  business.  Literary  Indi- 
ana sat  up  and  took  notice,  and  the  dried- 
in-the-rut  men  in  New  York  pushed  up 
their  glasses  and  looked  Westward.  Rey- 
nolds had  come  from  some  unknown  place 
into  Chicago,  and  had  given  evidence  of 
wonderful  push  and  energy.  The  man  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  West. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  was  a  find  for 
these  men,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright  justi- 
fied his  discovery  by  writing  things  that 
will  live. 

"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  followed 
the  first  success,  and  now  we  have  a  new 
and  a  better  book  than  either  of  these  in 
"The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews."  The 
book  reviewer  does  not '  feel  like  making 
an  extended  critique  of  this  work.  He  is 
letting  it  ooze  into  his  system. 

The  book  itself  is  strong.  It  tells  a 
story  which,  simply  for  the  telling,  is 
worth  while.  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Mat- 


thews" is  a  sermon,  and  yet  it  in  no  man- 
ner lectures  the  reader,  and  it  does  not 
convey  to  him  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
hectored  as  to  his  conduct,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  book  points  out  that 
modern  American  society  is  afflicted  with 
a  disease,  in  some  way  or  other,  affecting 
every  citizen  of  the  great  Republic;  a  dis- 
ease that  unless  it  is  stemmed,  stopped  or 
damned  up  to  prevent  its  overflowing, 
overcoming  energy,  will  overthrow  every 
obstacle  and  bring  on  anarchy  or  an  au- 
tocracy that  will  pale  into  insignificance 
as  compared  with  that  of  Nero. 

The  author  doesn't  say  this  at  all.  It  is 
a  conclusion  drawn  by  the  reviewer,  who 
feels  in  a  mind  to  soliloquize  to-day,  and  it 
is  just  barely  possible  that,  given  other 
temperament  and  other  surroundings,  the 
reader  will  come  to  a  vastly  different  opin- 
ion, after  reading  "The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews."  To  the  reviewer,  the  reading 
has  been  hugely  enjoyable,  and,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  reviewer  is  a  crabbed 
critical  cuss,  the  above  is  praise  indeed. 

"The  Woman  and  the  Sword"  is  a  well- 
written,  well  thought  out  novel,  of  the  old 
yellow-cover  style,  the  kind  we  used  to  go 
and  hide  behind  the  barn  and  read  until 
our  eyes  "bugged"  out.  It  is  by  Rupert 
Lorraine,  which  is,  in  its  way,  quite  a 
good  name  for  such  an  author  of  such  a 
book. 

To  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
run  of  the  historical  novels  of  the  day, 
this  volume  throws  a  side  light  on  the 
events  occurring  outside  the  ultra  civilized 
capitals  of  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Richelieu.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  buc- 
caneering swashbuckler  captains  who 
hired  their  services  to  the  always  warring 
princes  of  little  kingdoms  and  dukedoms 
of  Europe  buzzing  around  the  outside  of 
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the  refined  courts  of  Christendom. 

In  a  way,  the  story  is  brutal,  and  tells 
a  brutal  tale  in  a  frankly  brutal  manner, 
but  it  has  the  redeeming  feature  of  charm, 
and  the  maid  in  the  tale  is  quite  lovable, 
although  in  some  manner  a  madcap.  The 
hero  goes  a  wooing  for  another,  and  finally 
wins  a  bride,  where  he  had  thought  to 
find  an  untamable  shrew,  but  he  does  not 
get  her  without  hard  work  and  valiant 


fighting.  The  account  of  the  deeds  of 
Gilbert  Charrington  stirs  the  blood,  and 
Hilary,  the  wayward  maid,  is  as  alluring 
as  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  book  is  not 
for  the  very  young.  It  is  not  for  the  hy- 
percritical. It  will  not  suit  the  super- 
dainty,  but  it  is  full  of  good  red  blood, 
and  as  to  times  and  customs  is  probably 
historically  true. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL,    FACILITIES    OF    A    CALIFORNIA 

MUNICIPALITY 

BY  ROLAND  HAUGHTREY. 


While  it  is  true  that  the  city  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  of  San  Jose  dates  from 
the  days  of  the  sixties,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  was  practically  entirely  remodeled  since 
the  year  1906. 

With  the  building  of  the  new  high 
school,  following  the  destruction  of 
the  old  structure  in  that  year  of  disaster, 
came  a  new  incentive  and  a  new  life  to 
the  people  who  were  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  spread  of  a  better  and  a  broader 
education  in  the  largest  city  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  first  mention  of  a  High  School  oc- 
curs in  the  minutes  of  a  meeting,  minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Education  under  date  of 
December  12,  in  1865.  This  recites  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  in- 
structed by  the  Board  to  purchase  five 
chairs  "for  the  use  of  the  school." 

The  High  School  building,  I  am  told, 
was  situated  at  the  Fourth  street  side  of 
Washington  Square,  and  consisted  of  one 
large  room.  It  was  a  sort  of  go-as-you- 
please  affair,  apparently,  as  no  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  were  issued  to  those  who 
completed  their  course  of  study  at  the 
school,  and  the  course  did  not  cover  any 
specified  length  of  time. 

There  were  at  the  time  a  number  of 
grammar  schools  housed  about  the  city, 


and,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  schools 
of  San  Jose  enjoyed  a  repute  for  excel- 
lence that  spread  all  over  the  State  of 
California. 

This  was  the  beginning.  In  the  last 
year,  1908-09,  four  new  grammar  schools 
have  been  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $200,000. 

San  Jose  possesses  what  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  High  School  buildings  archi- 
tecturally in  the  State  of  California,  and 
this,  officered  by  a  faculty  that  is  rated 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  West.  .The 
new  San  Jose  High  School  is  a  noble 
structure,  peculiarly  and  fittingly  de- 
signed in  the  Mission  style.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated,  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
perfect,  the  equipment  is  elaborate,  and 
San  Jose  makes  no  idle  boast  when  it 
claims  one  of  the  finest  High  Schools  in 
the  West.  The  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates from  the  High  School,  to  the  present 
time,  is  1186.  Besides  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  San  Jose  has  a  State 
school,  one  of  the  Normal  schools  being 
located  here.  It  is  also  the  location  of 
many  excellent  private  institutions.  In 
the  neighboring  city  of  Santa  Clara  there 
is  a  fine  Catholic  school  for  boys,  Santa 
Clara  College,  a  school  which  is  duly  ac- 
credited to  the  State  University  and  to 
Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto. 
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A 

Severe 
Test 

for  the 

Memory 


Amusing  for  all 
but  exceedingly 
useful  for  liars 


MACKLIN,  the  celebrated  actor,  one  evening  made  "The  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Memory"  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  during  which  he  said 
that  to  such  perfection  had  he  brought  his  own,  that  he  could  learn 
anything  by  rote  on  once  hearing  it.     Foote,  another  actor,  was  present, 
and  handed  up  the  following  sentences,  desiring  that  Macklin  would  read 
them  once  and  repeat  them  from  memory : 

"So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  she-bear,  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.  '  What! 
No  Pears  Soap?*  So  he  died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber;  and  there 
were  present  the  Picninnies,  and  the  Joblilies,  and  the  Garcelies,  and  the  Grand  Pan- 
jandrum himself,  with  the  little  round  button  at  top;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game 
of  catch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Foote  had  the  laugh  of  old  Macklin, 
and    that    Pears'    Soap    is    matchless    for    the    Complexion 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 


'All  rifkts  secured." 
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,ELICATE  and  DAINTY  Summer 
Wash  Fabrics  must  be  handled 
carefully  in  the  Wash. 
€J  It's  the  Rubbing — not  the  Wearing 
— that  shortens  the  Life  of  most  Fabrics 
and  the  more  Delicate  the  material — the 
greater  the  Harm  that  Rubbing  does. 
The  Wash-Board  is  the  Summer  Gar- 
ment's worst  enemy.  Why  use  it? 
<J  This  Summer  try  washing  those  things 
you  really  care  about  in  the'PEARLlNE 
WAY"  —  Without  Rubbing  —  hence 
without  Wear  and  Tear  to  the  Clothes. 
PEARL1NE  Loosens  all  the  Dirt  and 
Rinsing  carries  it  away,  leaving  your 
Clothes  Fresh  —  Clean  and  Sweet 
Smelling, 


THE  ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
INTHE  SERV- 
ICE AND  DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY 

TO  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE  ENTIRE 

NAVY 


MAILED  TO 
ANY  AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE  UNITED 
STATES  OR 
TO  ANY  SHIP 
IN  THE  NAVY 
FOR  $1.50  PER 
YEAR 


An    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine    written    and    published    by    men    in    the    U.   S.    Navy 


Y 


OU  are  interested  in  our  great  American  Navy;  all  Loyal  Americans  are,  but  you  do  not  get th 
inside  news— the  real  facts   about   the   life   aboard  ship.      You  do  not  get  close  enou_gn  to 
the  men  with  their  joys  and  troubles.     You   may    know    the  movements  of  all  the  Na 
Vessels  each  month.    You  may  know  what  their  crews  are  doing — what  they 
are  seeing.    You  may  follow  the  great  fleets  around  the  world.     You_  may 
read  Naval  news  written  by  Naval  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing. 
In  short,  you  may  be  on  the  inside  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  great 
battleships  and   the  men   who  run   them,   by  reading   the  navy  magazine, 
''Our    Navy."     Published    monthly    at    the    Naval    Training    Station,    San 
Francisco,  California. 

The  Advertising  Medium  that  reaches  the  Navy 

y£qppg<yx35ygy5^ 
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See  that  LEA  <&,  PERRINS'  sig- 
nature is  on  the  wrapper  and  label. 


SOUPS 

Stews  and 
Hashes 


are  given  just 
that  "finish- 
ing touch" 
which  makes 
a  dish  perfect, 
by  using 


LEA&PERRIHS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  perfect  seasoning  for   a'.l   kinds  of  Fish,  Meats,  Game,  Salads,    Cheese  and    Chafing-Dish 
Cooking.      It  gives  appetizing  relish  to  an  otherwise  insipid  dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York 


Eucalyptus 
A  one  year  old  tree 


Agents   Wanted 

Eucalyptus  land  sells.  It 
sells  fa£t  when  presented 
properly.  We  instruct  our 
agents  how  to  do  it.  We 
want  agents  and  organizers 
in  all  parts  ot  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Write 
today. 

E.  U.  Calyptus 

Care  Overland  Monthly, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
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The  One  Player -Piano 
That  Really  Accents 

The  Most  Wonderful 
Improvement  Ever  In- 
vented is  Found  Only 
in  the 


rvi  E  i_\/ii_i_E 


SOLOMPOLLO 


rvi  o 


With  the  new  accenting  device  of  the  SOLO-APOLLO  you  can  interpret 
and  play  music  EXACTLY  AS  THE  GREATEST  PIANISTS  PLAY  IT. 

The  SOLO  APOLLO  is  the  ONLY  PLAYER  PIANO  IN  THE  WORLD  which  brings  out  the  MELODY 
IN  STRONG  RELIEF  without  impairing  the  symmetry  and  power  of  the  accompaniment.  Other  so- 
called  accenting  devices  MERELY  GIVE  A  PROMINENCE  to  the  theme  by  subduing  the  accompaniment. 

Other  exclusive  features  of  the  SOLO- APOLLO  are:  THE  TRANSPOSING  MOUTHPIECE  by  which  you  can  change 
instantly  to  five  or  more  different  keys  by  the  touch  of  a  finger:  the  SPRINGIMOTOR,  which  regulates  the  power  and  distributes 
it  equally,  preventing  sudden  changes  in  tempo  by  unconscious  hard  pedaling. 

The  MARVELOUS  HUMAN  EXPRESSION  of  the  SOLO-APOLLO  is  secured  by  the  DOWNWARD  stroke  of  the  pneumatic 
fingers  on  the  piano  key  in  front.  This  is  the  STROKE  GIVEN  IN  MANUAL  PLAYING  and  a  GENUINE  HUMAN  EXPRES- 
SION is  the  result. 

The  accenting  device  is  an  integral  part  of  the  SOLO-APOLLO,  and  no  stops  or  levers  are  required  to  produce  the  beautiful 
effects. 

The  Melville  Clark  Piano  in  which  the  Apollo  action  is  placed  is  a  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF 
PIANO  ARTISTRY. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogues  -which  explain  all  about  the 
Melville  Clark  SOLO-APOLLO  and  APOLLO  Player  pianos. 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co. 

512  Steinway  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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ONLY 


$1.; 


A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home — on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  T?hich  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 
Dept.  75,  91  Library  Court.  Chicane 


$1.00   brings 

•*"""  this  cut 

glass  water  set 

to  vour  home. 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 


Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  in 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


ALL  ABOUT 

WEST    MEXICO 

Yaqui  Valley,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Tepie. .  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  finest  farming  and  fruit 
lands  being  thrown  open  to  settlers  along  the  line 
of  Harriman's  new  railroad  into  West  Mexico. 
Subscribe  to  "Pan  Pacific  Coast  Pathfinder,"  25c. 
for  6  months.  All  the  latest  news  from  this  New 
Country  for  Americans.  Full  details  of  Government 
lands  in  West  Mexico — prices,  locations,  how  to  de- 
nounce and  obtain. 
531  BYRNE  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES.^CAL. 


The  Star  Hair  Remedy 

restores  gray  and  faded  hair  to  natural  color,  stops  falling,  cures 
dandruff,  promotes  the  growth.  At  your  druggists.  Try  it.  For 
particulars,  THE  STAR  REMEDY  CO.,  760  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers  prepar 
for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedigogy,  Psychology,  Primar 
Methods  and  Kindergarten. 


Dr.  Campbell      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Principal Dept.  85,  Springfield,   M«»«. 


The  San  Francisco    News   Letter 

is    the  oldest    and    most    Influential  [weekly 
printed  in  California.  lOc  per  copy,  $4  per  year 


A   Skin   of   Beauty   is  a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.  T.    FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 


or  Magical  Beautifier 


PURIFIES 

as  well   as 
Beautifies 
the   Skin. 
No  other 
Cosmetic 
will  do  it. 


Removes   Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  61 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  is  'so 
harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  n  o 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient) :  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's  Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1    by   mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,   Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York    City. 


3  GOLD  MEDALS 
LEWIS  &  CLARK 
EXPOSITION. 
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Hotel  Argonaut 


Everything  newly  furnished,  up-to-date  and  fir&-class. 
Suite  and  single  rooms  with  bath  and  telephone  in  every 
room.  4th  Street  near  Market,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Lfcy  ANGELES 
MMI 


Splendidly  equipped  De  Luxe  Train.    Runs  daily 
via  Salt  Lake  Route,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern. 

Ask  L.  A.  Dell,  D.  P.  A.,  714  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

any  ticket  agent  about  it. 

Three  Days — Los  Angeles  to  Chicago 
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Multiplication  of  Power 


There  is  no  higher  efficiency  in  the  world 
than  that  of  the  American  business  man. 

The  multiplication  of  power  in  a  business 
man — if  he  has  the  ability  within  him — 
depends  upon  the  increased  number  of  people 
whom  he  can,  by  personal  contact,  interest  in 
his  purposes. 

He  does  this  by  telephone,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  telephone's  usefulness 
depends  on  the  Increased  number  of  persons 
whom  he  can  reach. 

In  1890  the  Bell  System  had  200,000 
subscribers'  telephones  in  use.  As  late  as 
1899 — ten  years  ago — it  had  only  500,000. 

To-day  it  has  4,4.00,000 — one  for  every 
twenty  persons  in  this  country — and  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year. 


Has  the  vast  development  of  industries 
since  1890 — the  greatest  period  of  advance  in 
the  world's  history — when  America  has  ad- 
vanced faster  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
been  the  force  that  has  built  up  this  great, 
unified,  efficient  telephone  service;  or 

Has  the  increased  ability  of  the  American 
business  man  to  bring  people  to  him  from 
every  locality,  far  and  near,  over  the  Bell 
Telephone  System,  been  the  cause  of  the  multi- 
plication of  his  power  and  his  principality? 

Whichever  the  cause  and  whichever  the 
effect,  the  advancement  of  one  is'  inseparably 
linked  with  the  advancement  of  the  other. 

The  business  man's  Bell  Telephone,  with 
its  long  distance  and  emergency  advantages, 
is  his  most  precious  asset  next  to  his  capital 
itself. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  means  as  much  to  tne  home 
as  it  does  to  the  office.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  conven- 
ience of  modern  times  —  if  not  all  time  —  added  to  home  life. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


Etferv  'Rctl   T  t>l  e-nhane   7.c    n 


THxta-nce 
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San   Jose 

(SAN-HO-SAY) 

California 

In  the  Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley 


The 
Horticultural 

Scenic 
and  Home 
Center  of 
California 


The 

Land  of 
Sunshine 

Fruit 

and 
Flowers 


LICK  OBSERVATORY 

Elevation,  42O9  feet 

Endowed  by  the  late  James 

Lick  with  $75O,OOO 


We  have  an  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  for  every  purpose.  Delight- 
ful all  year  round  climate.  . 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  mailed  free  address 

San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce 


JOS.  T.  BROOKS.  Secretary 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA- 
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RELIABLE    INFORMATION 

About    the    Santa    Glara    Valley 

California's  Natural  Garden 
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Lick  Obser- 
vatory? Did 
you  ever  see 
it?  It's  the 

largest    and    most    complete 
observatory      in     the     world. 
Yet   this   is   not  the  greatest 
wonder   we    can   present. 
Have  you  seen  our  sulphur  springs, 
our      soda      springs,       our      abundant 
streams  teeming  with  mountain  trout? 
We    have    the    best    in    the    State    of 
California. 

Do  you  know  the  climate  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  is  more  equable 
than  that  of  any  other  section? 

Do  you  know  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  has  more  natu- 
ral  resources  than  any  other  section? 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  not  a  desert.  It  is  a  garden  A 
natural  garden,  not  man  made.  A  garden  full  of  fertile  soil 
abundance  of  water,  unsurpassed  climate,  beautiful  building 
sites,  a  network  of  electric  railroads  and  only  an  hour's  ride 
from  San  Francisco.  San  Jose  (San  Hosay)  is  our  county  seat 


E  HI 
i 


1 


Write  now 
for  more  in- 
form a  ti  o  n 
about  this 
bea  u  t  i  f  u  1 
center.  Ad- 
dress any  of 
the  follow- 
ing agents : 


San  Jose  Real  Estate  Agents  Association 


FOSS   &    HICKS   CO. 

JAS.  A.   CLAYTON  &  CO. 

W.    L.  ATKINSON   &  CO. 

JOS.    H.    RUCKER  &  CO. 

W.     M.    SONTHEIMER. 

T.    S.  MONTGOMERY  &  SON. 

CHASE,   HATCHER  &  JANES. 

T.    C.    BARNETT     CO. 

J.    E.    FISHER. 


W.   J.    LEAN    &   CO. 


W.    M.    COOPER. 
FOLEY  &   REA,   INC. 
J.   M.   NELSON. 
W.   K.  JENKINES. 
CRAWFORD  &  CHALLEN. 
CAMPBELL   &    FOSTER. 
W.    E.  WOODHAMS. 
CROW   &   WILSON. 
JOHNSON    &  TEMPLE. 


San    Jose,     California 
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A  Beautiful  Country 

Home 


In  the  foothills  near  Saratoga,  about  12  miles 
Southwest  of  San  Jose  and  one  mile  from  Con- 
gress Mineral  Springs,  and  electric  car  line. 
Southern  Pacific  Station  only  three  miles  from 
property.  Fine  automobile  road  direct  to  resi- 
dence on  place.  There  are  16O  Acres  of  fine  fer- 
tile soil,  9O  Acres  of  which  is  in  full  bearing  or- 
chard, prunes,  cots,  peaches  and  some  cherries. 
Trees  from  7  to  12  years  old  and  just  coming 
into  their  prime.  The  remaining  7O  Acres  is  cov- 
ered with  live  oak  timber  worth  as  it  stands,  from 
$3OOO  to  $4OOO.  No  frost,  no  fog,  nothing  but 
sunshine.  Plenty  of  quail  and  trout.  One  large 
nine  room  residence  and  one  new  three  room 
cottage.  Barns  and  outbuildings.  The  orchard 
is  in  fine  condition  and  while  this  is  a  somewhat 
short  fruit  year  the  crop  is  worth  at  least  $4OOO. 
Price  $16OOO  including  crop.  This  is  about  one 
half  the  value  of  the  place,  which  is  paying  good 
interest  on  $4O,OOO. 


COUNTRY      PROPERTY      IS      OUR      SPECIALTY 


Rea  Bldg.,  Market  and  Santa  Clara  Streets, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Santa  Clara  Valley  Real  Estate 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE  SOIL  ANYWHERE.        MOST  FERTILE  VALLEY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BEST  "ALL  THE  YEAR"  CLIMATE  IN  CALIFORNIA.     SCHOOL  SYSTEM  UNEXCELLED. 

We  Deal  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  Lands 

Improved  and  Unimproved  City  and  Suburban   Homes 

and  Home  Sites,    Business    Investment  Property, 

Stock    Ranches,    Poultry    Farms,    Orchard 

and  Farm  Lands. 

T.  S.  MONTGOMERY  &  SON 

Established  18/8. 

Real  Estate  Loans  Insurance  Rents 

7     WEST    SANTA    CLARA    STREET 
SAN    JOSE,    CALIFORNIA 


VINEYARD 


NEAR  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


$5500 


26  acres  consisting  of  16  acres  now 
planted  in  Hay,  1O  acres  in  vines.  7 
miles  from  San  Jose,  2  miles  from 
Campbell.  Surrounded  by  rich  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 
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This  Company  has  the 
only  complete  Abstract 
Records  and  Property 
Indexes  of  Santa  Clara 
County. 


San  Jose 
Abstract  Company 


INCORPORATED  APRIL,   1891 
CAPITAL      STOCK,      $150,000 


San    Jose   Abstract    Company    Building 


74  North  First  Street 
Phone,  John  3446  San  Jose,  Cal. 


What  Will  You  Be  Worth  in 
Ten  Years? 

Eucalyptus  forestry  investment  solves  that 
problem  for  you  and  your  heirs  forever.  It  is 
the  grandest  investment  because  it  is  a  per- 
petual producer.  At  one- tenth  the  proven  re- 
sults it  surpasses  anything  you  can  do  to  make 
clear  money. 

Government  bulletins  will  satisfy  you  about 
the  industry.  Write  us  for  copies.  Our  proven 
experience  and  sound  financial  responsibility 
are  your  guarantee  of  success.  You  can  invest 
in  a  plantation,  all  cash  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments. Our  booklet  explains.  Free. 

CALIFORNIA    HOME    EXTENSION    ASS'N, 
104-108  Chamber  of  Commerce   Building, 

Los  Angeles,   California- 


F  R  E  E 


Send  lOc  for  10  Beautiful  Em- 
bossed  Flower  and  Birthday 
Post  Cards  and  get  our  FREE 
PREMIUM  offer.  Imperial  Mfg. 

Co    La  Crossei  wis.H 


California 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 


$2500 — 6  acres  three  miles  from  San  Jose,  California. 
Artistic  5  room  bungalow,  new  barn  and  windmill  and 
tank.  Sediment  soil.  Some  fine  pepper  trees  about 
the  buildings.  Family  fruit. 


$3500 — 8  acres  of  full  bearing  fruit.  Rich  soil.  Modern 
6  room  cottage,  barn,  windmill  and  tank  and  out  build- 
ings. One  block  to  electric  cars.  1-4  cash  balance  time. 


Write 


Jas  A.  Clayton  &  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal 
The     Oldest     Firm     In     The     County 


IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


We  teach  you  by  mail  every  branch  of  the  Real  Kstate,  General 
Brokerage,   and    Insurance   Business,     and  appoint  you 
SPECIAL,  REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real  estate  and  broker- 
age company  in  America.  Representatives  are  making  $3.000 
to  $10.000  a  year  without  any  investmentof  capital.  Excellent 
opportunities  open  to  YOU.  By  our  system  you  can  begin 
making  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  interfering  with  your 
present  occupation.  Our  co-operative  departmen  t  wil  1  give  you 
more  choice,  salable  property  to  handle  than  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  world.  A  Thorough  Commercial  Law  Course 
FREE  to  Each  Representative.  Write  for  62-page  bonk.  free. 

I  THE  CROSS  COMPANY,      3010  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


Comes  After  a  Bath  with 

warm  water  and  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap.  It  allays  irritation 
and  leaves  the  skin  cool,  soothed 
and  refreshed.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists. Always  insist  on 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

Hill's  Hairand  Whisker  Dye,  Blacker  Brown,  SOc. 
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First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds 

707 
/       on     the     above     Modern 
'"     Apartments. 

The  demand  for  small  apart- 
ments is  so  great  and  the  net  profit 
so  high,  that  the  Mansion  Company 
has  authorized  an  issue  of  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  up  to  6O  per 
cent  of  value  for  money  to  erect 
another  building. 

The  bonds   are  serial,   maturing 
every  six  months. 
Gross  income  for  19O8  was 

$13,351.52 
Net  income  for  1  9O8  was      8,59  1.93 

The  net  income  is  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  interest  and  re- 
demption. 

The  investment  of  the  money  in 
another  building  further  increases 
the  ability  of  the  Company  to  meet 
its  obligations. 

The  security  is  most  ample. 
Every  clergyman,  every  doctor, 
every  widow  can  safely  pin  their 
FAITH  to  CENTRAL  INCOME 
REAL  ESTATE  BONDS.  These 
are  among  the  best. 

We  invite  correspondence. 


324  DEARBORN  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


with  its  unpleasant  and  painful  effects 
is  quickly  relieved  by  POND'S  EX- 
TRACT—the  cooling,  healing  and  re- 
freshing antiseptic. 

"  'A  toilet  necessity  during  warm  wea- 
ther. 

THE    STANDARD    FOR   60   YEARS. 
Sold   only    in    sealed   bottles — never    in 
bulk.    Substitutes   are     always     disap- 
pointing. 

Lamont,    Corliss    &    Co.,    Sole    Agents, 
New    York. 


HOTEL    NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Streets,  San  Francisco 


A  comfortable,  high  order, 
uptown  hotel,  easy  of  access, 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  city,  six 
minutes  from  the  centre. 


Now  under  the  management  of  THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 
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The  West  Coast  of  Mexico 


The  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

A  Country  Open  For  American  Occupation 

Five   million   acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth — with   the   best  climate  on 
earth.     New  railroads,  new  ports  and  a  small  army  of  new  people.     A 
great  coastal  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  watered  by  a 
dozen  rivers,  served  by  two  trunk  lines.     Land  at  California  prices 


of  forty  years  ago. 


SONORA 


Great  coastal  plain  from  Guaymas  to  Esperanza.   Light  rain 
fall.      Irrigation    by    canal    and    river    inundation.      Crops: 
GARVANZO,  WHEAT,   CORN,   BEANS.     Coarse  farming 
in    large   areas   on    the   deltas   of   the   Yaqui    and    Mayo 
rivers — center  of  new  American  colonization.     Climate 
that  of  the   temperate  zone — 35   to   100   degrees.  Dry 
air  and  cool  nights.     No  insect  pests.     River-made 
alluvial  soil.    Annual   crops   Garvanzo   and  Wheat. 
Semi -annuals,  Corn,   Beans.  Vegetable  and  truck 
gardening  along  the  high-line  canals.  Garvanzo 
and    grains    irrigated    by    inundation    at    flood 
periods  of  rivers.   This  is  the  great  granary 
for  Mexico.   Wheat   to-day  worth   five  dol- 
lars per  100  pounds,  and  the  Taqui  delta 
capable  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.     Pres- 
ent supply  coming  from  British  Colum- 
bia.  Send  for  list  of  Yaqui  and  Mayo 
river  lands. 


SINALOA 


Ample    rainfall,    sup- 
plem  ented    by    canal 
and      inundation       systems 
for    alfalfa,  sugar    cane    and 
garden   truck.   Watered  by  the 
great      Fuerte      and     Sinaloa 
rfvers.  All  the  semi-tropical  pro- 
ducts,   with    sugar     cane,      alfalfa 
and  corn  as  leaders.     Sugar  and  al- 
cohol  industries.     Fibre  growing  with 
cordage    and    hemp    factories.      Great 
areas    in    cultivation    with    many    towns 
and  pueblos  and  some  American  colonies. 
Two    trunk    line    railways    and    the    great 
port    of    Topolobampo.      This    district    five 
hundred    miles    nearer      the      great     Middle 
West  markets  of  the  U.   S.  than  is  Southern 
California.  Climate  delightful,   tempered  in  the 
winter    by    the    Japanese    Current;    modi- 
fied   in    summer    by    the    trade    winds. 
The  great  garden   spot  of  the  West 
Coast. 


Our  BAJONEA  Colony 


in  the  center  of  the  best  of  Sinaloa,  near  to  railway  at  Los  Mochis,  and  the  port  of  Topol- 
bampo.  adjoining  great  German  colony,  surrounded  by  great  haciendas  of  sugar  cane,  corn, 
alfalfa,  with  three  large  sugar  factories  within  short  haul.  10,000  acres  subdivided  into  100 
acre  lots  and  selling  at  $12.50  per  acre.  All  level  and  all  good.  You  may  safely  make  your 
investments  here,  and  your  home  and  ranch  right  here.  We  own  this  property  and  can  make 
terms  to  suit  you.  Write  for  further  information. 

Pan-Pacific  Coa&  Company 

531  Byrne  Building,   Los  Angeles 
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Do  you  want  reliable  Information  aDout  mines 
and  land? 

Do  you  want  your  investments  and  interests 
protected?  In  buying  or  selling  do  you  want 
to  deal  direct  with  principals?  If  so,  call  on, 
or  write  us.  Ours  is  a  reasonable  office  fee 
business.  No  commission.  No  over-loading 
with  price.  We  have  the  clients  and  they 
know  we  are  reliable. 

Western  Information  Bureau 


Chronicle    Building 


San    Francisco,   Cal. 


PATENTS  that  PAY 


Your  Idea! 


2  BOOKS  FREE:  "Fortunes  in  Patents— What 
and  How  to  Invent"  &  61-p.  Guide  Book.  Free 
report  as  to  Patentability. 

E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
1117  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Agricultural,  Commercial. 
Normal  and  CivilService  Department!. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teachers'  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

250  page  catalog  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.   12,  Springfield,  Mams. 


$300  MONTHLY.  Some  make  more.  One 
made  $21,500  in  3  years.  Another  $4,500  in  6 
months.  Permanent  business.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Small  investment  if  desired. 

OXYGENATOR    CO.,    Santa    Ana,    Cal. 

Campers  to  Yosemite  Valley 

can  be  supplied  with  tents,  complete  camping 
outfits  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley  Store.  Parties  outfitted  for  High 
Sierra  trips.  Rates  reasonable. 

NELSON    L.   SALTER,   Proprietor. 

GHOIGE  READING  FREE 

YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  and  sent  to  10,000 
firms  all  over  the  world  so  they  can  send  you 
Free  Samples,  Catalogs,  Magazines,  Books,  Papers, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in  BIG  issue  and  get 
a  BIG  MAIL  FREE  and  ?  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  our  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  with 
art  cover  in  colors,  all  for  2oc.  ALLEN,  The 
Mail  Man,  Box  159,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MAIL 

Would  you  like  to  receive  an  avalanche  of 
mail  matter,  such  as  Samples,  Magazines,  Cata- 
logs, Papers,  Post  Card  Exchangers,  etc.?  Then 
send  twenty-five  cents  for  one  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper  and  we  will  put  your  name  in 
our  column  for  three  months  FREE.  Get  your 
friends  to  subscribe  and  also  send  at  once  to  the 

PHILDIUS    POST    CARD    MONTHLY, 
388   Pleasant   Ave.  New   York. 


DSON  Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

It  I  •J  */"•'  household  goods  lo  and  from  all  points  on  the 
\/ v  Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago; 1601  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  736  Old  South 
Building,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 200  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


The   Safest  Way 


To  Earn 


Investors — small       or      large — should 
themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 


inform 


These  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on  the  most 
fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The  value  of  the 
security  is  in  many  instances  four  times  the 
loan.  The  first  year's  crop  often  sells  for  more 
than  the  loan  sometimes  by  several  times  over. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obligations, 
like  School  Bonds.  They  form  a  tax  lien  on  the 
real  property  within  the  district. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make  short 
time  or  long  time  investments.  Each  year,  as 
part  of  the  bonds  are  paid,  the  security  back 
of  the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent — a  higher  rate 
than  one  can  obtain  on  any  other  large  class  of 
bonds  equally  well  secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  so 
one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they  have  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclamation 
Bonds.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  70 
separate  issues,  without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any 
investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based  on  all  this 
experience,  and  the  book  is  free.  Please  send 
this  coupon  to-day  for  it,  for  you  owe  to  your- 
self a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 


(Established   1893) 

Municipal     and     Corporation     Bonds. 

First   National    Bank   Bldg.       50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO.  BOSTON.  &=£ 

First    National    Bank   Building, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Gentlemen: — Please   send   me  your  new   Bond 
Book,   "The  World's  Greatest  Industry." 


Name 
Town 
State 


.354 


1910  Models 


Stevens-Duryea 


Model  Y,  Six  Cylinder,  Forty  H.  P. 


Over  four  years'   con- 
sistent six-cylinder 
successes 


Pacific    Motor  Car   Company 

376-380  Golden  Gate  Avenue  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Branch:  1308-10  Franklin  Street 


Manufactured  by  Stevens-Duryea  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

"Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.' 
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When  in  NEW  YORK  Stop  at  the  New  Fireproof 

NAVARRE 

Seventh    Ave.    and    38th    Street 

BUSINESS     MEN.         FAMILIES.        TOURISTS. 

Maximum   of  Luxury  at  Minimum   of   Cost. 


ACCESSIBLE— QUIET— ELEGANT.  Within 
Five  Minutes'  Walk  of  Theatres,  Shops  and 
Clubs.  300  feet  west  of  BROADWAY..  New 
Dutch  Grill  Rooms.  Largest  in  the  city.  Electric 
cars  pass  hotel  to  all  railroads.  EUROPEAN 
PLAN— $1.50  per  day,  without  bath;  $2.00  per 
day,  with  bath.  Suites,  $3.50  and  upwards. 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  Edgar  T.  Smith,  Geo. 
L.  Sanborn. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,   Field   and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  T.  M. 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Depl.  124,  Sprlngtleld,  M««m. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
kknow  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  Whirling-Spray 

I  The  new  Vaginal  Syringe, 
—  st— Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  In- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for 
It.  If  he  cannot  suppl: 
the  MARVEL,,  accei 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed, 
gives  full  particulars  and  dire 
tions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARYEL  CO.,  44  East  23d  St..  NEW  YORK. ' 


Hall's  Hair  Rcncwcr 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair?  Good.  But  if  it  is 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
what  then  ?  Here  are  the  ingredients  that  will  stop  the  fall- 
ing, destroy  the  dandruff,  and  give  new  life  to  the  hair. 
Ask  your  doctor  all  about  these  ingredients.  His  advice 
should  always  be  final.  Would  you  like  to  have  rich,  heavy, 


luxuriant  hair? 


R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


Capsicum 
Boroglyceri 


Bay  Ru 


DOES    NOT     COLOR    THE    HAIR 


"Where  to  Find  It" 


AN  INDEX  TO 


Sources  of  Information  on  all  Sub- 
jects of  General  Interest 

Compiled  by  HENRY  JACOBS 


The  things  you  want  to  know  for  that  next  debate,  or 
composition,  or  address,  or  examination,  or  conference — 
or  whatever  it  may  be — can  all  be  found  through  this 
wonderful  compendium  of  information  on  all  subjects  ot 
general  interest.  This  book,  now  ready  for  delivery,  is 
designed  to  make  accessible  all  the  material  on  any  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation  or  study.  Indispensable  to 
students,  teachers,  scientific  and  literary  writers,  librar- 
ians, business,  and  professional  men. 


Price,  50  cents,  Postpaid  (no  stamps  accepted) 


HENRY  JACOBS 


590  PROSPECT  AVE. , 


NEW  YORK 


Prepare  Now  For  Your  Eastern  Trip 


over  the 


SUNSET     ROUTE 


LOW  RATES 


for  round  trip  tickets 


IN  EFFECT  RATES 

New  York    -    -    -  $108.50 

Washington       -    -  107.50 

Boston      ....  110.50 

New  Orleans     -    -  67.50 

September  7  to  10,  13  to  15  inc.                           Chicago    ....  72.50 


Many  more  rates  on  application. 

Choice    of    routes  —  Stopovers 

and  long  time  limits. 


Ask  about  our  personally  conducted  excursion 
parties  leaving  for  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


HIGH  CLASS  EQUIPMENT— OIL  BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES 
DINING-OBSERVATION-AND  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE 

Southern  Pacific 
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MAXIM  SILENCER 


"Germany  tries  gun  silencer.    War  ministry  makes 
successful  test  of  Maxim's  invention."—  New  York  Sun. 

"Maxim  silencer  effective.    Tests  for   German  War  Office  and  Patent 
Bureau  satisfactory."— A^w  York  Herald. 

The  Maxim  silencer  prevents  all  explosion  noise.  Does  not  interfere  with  balance, 
sighting,  velocity  or  accuracy.  Reduces  the  recoil  (kick)  over  60  per  cent.  Can  be 
put  on  or  taken  off  in  four  seconds. 

The  Silencer  is  the  Sportsman's  delight,  even  in  darkest  Africa.  Hundreds  have 
been  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Order  yours  today  and  be  ready  for  the  Fall 
and  Winter  season.  It  will  outlast'the  Rifle.  Gunsmiths  can  fit  it. 

Supplied  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  dealers  in  Gun 
goods,  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for 

Free 
Catalogue 

SILENCER  DETACHED 

FITS  ON  ANY  RIFLE 

MAXIM  SILENT  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  Room  817,  38  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Branch  Office:    PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO.,  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEAL 


Rubber  and  Cotton  Hose  "Hippo"  Garden  Rubber  Hose 

Guaranteed  700  Ibs  pressure 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  Belting  and  Packing 

Water,  Steam  and  Sucftion  Hose  "Gold  Seal"  Concentrator  Belts 

Crack  Proof  Gold  Seal  Mining  Boots    Stouts  Patent  "Snag  Proof"  Boots 
Rubber  and  Oil  Clothing 


R.  H.  PEASE, 

President 


J.  A.  SHEPARD, 

Vice-President 


C.  F.  RUNYON, 

Secretary 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr. 

Treasurer 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
587-589-591  Market  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
61-63-65-67  Fourth  St. 


Low  Rates 

to 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


FOR  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS 


FROM 


San  Francisco    $32. SO                  Suisun          $32. 5O  Santa  Rosa  S33.6O 

Lathrop                    32.5O                   Davis               32.5O  Calistoga  33.95 

Stockton  '                32. 5O                  Sacramento  32. 5O  Napa  32.75 

Tracy  32.5O 

Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May  25 
to  Sept.  3O,  and  cover  two  months'  trip 
going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route 

of  the 

Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming 
Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  you  to  seledl  from 

"Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc.,  or  address 

FLOOD    BUILDING     for     Information 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Stands  First 

In  its  ability  to  train  Young  Men  and  Women  for  Business. 

"Write  for  particulars 

425  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco 

16th  and  San  Pablo,  Oakland 


Overland     Magazine 

Club  Offers  are  the  Best  for  1909 

A  SPECIAL   IS   MADE   FOR  THE   FINANCIER. 

Overland    Monthly. 

The  Banker  and  Investor  Magazine. 

Regular  price  for  the  two,  $2.50. 


Ruby  FREE 


To  introduce  our  beautiful  genuine  Gems,  soil  direct 
from  mine  to  customer  at  1-2  to  1-4  jewelers'  prices, 
we  will  send  FREE  a  genuine  Navajo  Ruby,  uncut- 
and  our  beautiful  3«  page  Art  Catalogue  showing 

Gems  in  actual  colon  and  sizes,  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Send 

today 

Francis  E.Lester  Co.,Dept.  DL4  Mesilla  Park.N.M. 


LEARN  pHOTOGRAPHV 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers' 
Assn.  of  111.  Terms  easy ;  living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Efflngham. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  j  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving,  I  _  President. 


901   WabashAve.,Effingham,Ill,- 


Gouraud's  Oriental   Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  5  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  P.  T.  Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 


oe  co. 


MANUnaCTTJRCRS 

of  ETO\LID 


Illustrated  catalogue  on  application.  Office  and 
Factory,  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch, 
1022  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


American  women  are  just  finding  out 
that  they  may  serve  on  their  tables 
ANY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
a  tropical  fruit  in  its  fullest  perfection — 

HawaiianPineapple 

Hawaii  is  the  world's  pineapple  gar- 
den. The  fruit  grown  there  has  a 
size,  tenderness  and  flavor  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  elsewhere.  This 
luscious  pineapple  is  canned  in  Hawaii 
by  the  most  approved  sanitary  methods 
and  sent  to  our  home  tables  in  its 
hill  deliciousness.  Send  for  booklet 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  GROWEIS'  ASSOCIATION 
Tribune  Building,  New  York 


GET  THE  WRIGHT  WRENCH 


JUST  PRESS  THE 
THUMB  TO  ADJUST 
INSTANTLY  TO 
ANY  SIZE  NUT. 


Simplest,  Speediest,  Strongest,  Most  Durable  and  Practical  Auto 
and  Machine  Wrenches  Made.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  or  send  one  dollar  for  an  8-inch,  steel  forged  auto 
wrench,  express  charges  paid. 

LOUREY  ELECTRIC    CO. 

409  Berkeley  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


1 


ISIXTH  "CRUISE, 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ARABIC: 
^  ORIENT 


BAILING  jroiT)  NEW  YORK.  JAN  zo 

ALL  •  EXPENSES  •  INCLUDED  Jor  •  73  DAYIS  •  «t  $4OO.  aqd  •  UP 
Now  •  UNDER.  •  DIRECTION  -aria  •  MANAGEMENT  •^•tfj'e. 
WHITE  iSTAR  LINE  3  Broadway  NEW-YORK. 


Pi 


,1 


Jfia 


ineappie 
Ice  Cream 

Served  \Vitli 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

The  one  dessert  confection  equally  appropriate  to  serve 
with  ice  cream  or  ices,  fruits,  beverages,  desserts.  At  any 
time — at  any  place — to  any  person. 

in  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 


1 


It    Renews    the    Original    Polish. 


Get  the  habit  of  doing  your  dusting  in  the  modern,  sanitary,  clean 
way,  by  always  moistening  your  dusting  cloth  slightly  with  Liquid  Veneer. 

Remember  this  Point!  Liquid  Veneer  carries  away  all  dust  and 
disease  germs,  removes  the  "grime,"  scratches  and  stains.  It  leaves  all 
surfaces  bright  and  new.  A  child  can  apply  it. 

Beware  of  dry  cloth  or  duster.  They  scratch  the  surface  and  scatter 
dust  and  germs. 

Soap  and  water,  or  a  damp  cloth,  will  deaden  the  gloss  of  any  varnished 
or  polished  surface,  and  do  not  kill  the  germs. 

Liquid  Veneer  is  guaranteed  to  improve  the  polish  on  all  finished  wood 
and  enameled  or  lacquered  surfaces. 

At  your  dealers',  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00  Bottles 

We  will  send    you    a    sample    bottle    and    booklet  prepaid  if  you  write  for  it. 
BUFFALO   SPECIALTY   CO.,        ....         408   Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BORATiD  TALCUM 


roi      POWDER 


"Baby's    Best   Friend" 

and 'Mamma's  greatest  comfort.  Mermen's  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 
fillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen's  face 
on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents — Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Gerhard  Mennen's  Chemical  Co..  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30.  1906.  Serial  No.  1542. 

Try  M«nnen'»  Violet  (Berated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder--H 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  frte. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrnnrn't  Komted  Skin  Soap  lliiue  wrapper]          \       N    SamtUs 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  / 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor — Sold  only  »t  Stores 


Hotel  Cumberland 


NEW   YORK 


BROADWAY  AT  54TH  STREET 

Near  50th  Street 
Subway  and  53d 
St.  Elevated  and 
accessible  to  all 
surface  lines. 


Near  Theatres, 
Shops  and 
Central  Park 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly       First 

Class.       Rates 

Reasonable 

$2.50  with  bath, 
and  up 

All      Hardwood 
Floors  und  Oriental 

Bat*. 

Ten    minutes 
walk  to  20 
Theatres 


Excellent   Reitaur- 

a  n  t.        Pricei 

Moderate 

•      Send  for 'Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 

Only  New  York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout. 


A    Delicious    Drink 

Bakers  Cocoa 

made  by  a 
scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Go,  Ltd, 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


HOLDS 


WITHOUT 
HOLES 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS 

THE 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


WORN  ALLOVERTHEWORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children'  B  Size  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE    FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.  S.  A. 


ALL  GENUINE  HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 


ON    THI    LOOP. 


have  been  established  over   60  years.  By  our  system 
of    payments    every    family    of    moderate    circum- 

etnn..au     ,.„,,     ntirn     a     \JClRG     nlann          TOTo     folra     r>l/l     In. 


PORT  OLA    NUMBER 

OCTOBER  19O9 


Month 


J 


-•    //  O.-THE 

;{f   UNIVERSITY 


THE    DISCOVERY    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO    BAY 


In  The  Public  Service 


' 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
works  for  80,000,000  people  all  the  time. 

He  needs  rest  and  change  to  keep  him 
fit  for  his  work,  and  yet  he  cannot  neglect 
his  official  duties,  he  must  always  be  within 
reach. 

When  Washington  was  president  he 
rode  his  horse  as  far  as  Mount  Vernon  and 
kept  in  touch  by  messenger  with  the  affairs 
of  state.  The  President  to-day  has  a  wider 
range  and  can  seek  the  cooling  breezes  of 
the  New  England  coast. 

The  long  distance  telephone  keeps  him 
in  constant  communication  with  the  capital 
and  the  nation. 

The  railroad  will  carry  him  back  to 
Washington  in  a  day,  but  usually  he  need 
not  make  even  this  brief  journey.  The 
Bell  telephone  enables  him  to  send  his  voice 


instead,  not  only  to  Washington  but  to  an} 
other  point. 

The  Bell  system  performs  this  servic* 
not  only  for  the  President,  but  for  the  whoU 
public. 

This  system  has  been  built  up  so  grad- 
uaJly  and  extended  so  quietly  that  bus> 
men  hardly  realize  its  magnitude  or  appreci- 
ate its  full  value. 

Forty  thousand  cities,  towns  and  villages 
are  connected  by  the  Bell  system,  which 
serves  all  the  people  all  the  time. 


The  Bell  telephone  has  become  the  implement  of  a  nation. 
It  increases  the  sum  total  of  human  efficiency,  and  makes 
every  hour  of  the  day  more  valuable  to  busy  men  and  women. 

The  highest  type  of  public  service  can  be  achieved  only  by  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
Every  'Bell  Telephone  is  The  Center  of  the  System. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Fine  Cut  Glass 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  piece 
)f  really  fine  cut  glass  which 
lid  not  confer  dignity  upon 
ts  surroundings? 

Flank  it  with  silver,  china  or 
porcelain — does  it  not  still  re- 
ain  all  of  its  own 
ndividuality;  and 
iccentuate  the 
Beauty  around  it? 

Cut  glass  is  at 
lome  everywhere- 
ts  good  taste,  its  beauty  and 
ts  usefulness  are  beyond 
question. 

It  is  the  one  field  of  artistic 
ndeavor  in  which  America 
s  pre-eminent. 

It  lifts  out  of  the  common- 
place a  score    of   household 
terns  on  the  dining  table  or 
sideboar d — and     adds    its 
quota  of  refinement  and 


beauty  to  almost  every  other 
room  in  the  house. 
1f  The  caref  ul»buyer  treats  his 
cut  glass  as  a  valuable  collec- 
tion— to  be  chosen  piece  by 
piece  with  the  utmost  care 
and  discretion. 
1f  And  this  sense  of 
discretion  must 
perforce  lead  the 
collector  to  prefer 
Libbey  Cut  Glass. 
1[  There  is  nothing  beyond  or 
above  Libbey — it  is  precisely 
what  the  familiar  phrase  of 
these  announcements  terms 
it— "the  world's  best." 

f  You  will,  of  course,  be  sure 
to  visit  the  one  store  in  your 
community  which  sells  Lib- 
bey Cut  Glass. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 


OCTOBER    1909 


FRONTISPIECES 

THE    PORTOLA    DISCOVERY        .... 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 
TWO   IN   A  TAVERN.      Story  .... 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 

A   UNIQUE   CLIMATE 

THE    ROLLING    STONE.       Verse 
"VANEETY,"    THE    CHEROKEE    MAID.     Story 
DEATH    VALLEY    BORAX     BEDS 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 
THE    WORN-OUT    SHOE.       Verse 
DOWN   THE    DEVIL'S  SLIDE.      Story 
THE    HOME    OF    THE    RED    MAN    IN    STATE 

HOOD 

THE    CONQUEST    OF    PERU.       Story 
A  NIGHT  OF  STORM.      Verse 
THE  RACE  HORSE  THAT  RUINED  AN   EARL  Story 
EL     VAQUERO.       Verse  .... 

THE   DEAD   INCHES.      Story 
A    FICTITIOUS    HISTORY    OF    THE    WORLD 

(Continued) 
MEMORIES   OF    CHAPULTEPEC  .... 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 
NOTABLE    STATUARY     AT     THE      SEATTLE 

EXPOSITION 

THE    DIVINE    PROGRAMME 

X— The   Millennial   Kingdom 

With  Photograph. 

THE    MIRACLE.      Verse 

THE   VINTAGE    IN    CALIFORNIA   AND    ITALY 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 

FROM  THE  ANNALS  OF  MAD  BAR  O.  Story 
SONNET  TO  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY.  Verse 
THE  COMING  SEASON  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 

THE  SEA   FOGS.      Verse 

SPANISH-CALIFORNIA 

Overland   Series.      California   Types — I 
THE    EYES  OF  THE   GAMBLING   GOD 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 
THE    EDITOR'S   PHILOSOPHY.      (Continued) 

As  to   Racial    Prejudices  and    Business 
CITIZENS'    BANK    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


HALSEY    L.    RIXFORD 
J.   TORREY   CONNOR 

W.   A.    TENNEY 
JOHN    A.    HENSHALL 
LILLIAN   MAY   TROY 
ROBERT  E.   RINEHART 
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GRANT  FOREMAN 
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WALTER   HARRIS   GREGORY 

ALICE   BERINGER 

L.   A.   MALONE 

LIONEL  JOSAPHARE 

G.   F.   PAUL 


C.    T.    RUSSELL 


ONEY  FRED  SWEET 
ARTHUR  INKERS  LEY 
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This  Reserve  Power  makes  the  Six  the  best 
lill-climber   there   is. 


Ability  to  run  on  high  gear  at  extremely 
ilow  motor-speed,  reduces  the  necessity  of 
fear-shifting  in  traffic  and  on  hills.  That 
neans  Flexibility. 

Flexibility  means  Economy.  Everybody 
mows  the  economy  of  continuous  use  of  the 
ligh-gear,  and  the  wastefulness  of  low  gears. 

Continuous  Power  enables  a  car  to  "pick 
ip"  and  get  away  faster  than  is  possible  with 
erky  power.  The  Six  gets  through  crowded 
raffic  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  patience. 

See  the   Power   Diagram. 


SIX-  CYLINDER     POWER     CHART 


FOUR-CYLINDER      POWER    CHART 


Note  the  four-cylinder  gaps  of  No  Power. 
[Marked  "Idle.") 

Note  the  continuous,  unbroken  power-stream 
>f  the  Six. 


That's  the  chief  reason  why  there  are  Six- 
Cylinder  cars  on  the  market. 

The  Six  remedies  fundamental  faults  of  all 
•revious  types. 

Because  that  is  true,  the  Winton  Company 
s  now  making  Sixes  Exclusively  for  the  third 
iuccessive  season. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  us.  We 
laven't  the  hardihood  to  make  an  outclassed 
ype  of  car.  

Six-Cylinder  Advantages  ought  to  apply  to 
ill  Sixes.  Because  the  differences  are  funda- 
nental  and  reach  back  to  basic  principles. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

CLEVELAND,  tf.  S.  A. 

Vinton  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated  by  the  Company) 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco 


But  since  some  makers  now  producing  sixes, 
continue  to  make  old-style  types  also,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  their  sixes  have  not  con- 
vinced them — the  makers. 

If  a  maker  isn't  himself  convinced  by  his 
own  product,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  ill- 
equipped  to  convince  you. 

So  we  suggest  that  you  look  for  Six  Su- 
periority in  the  Winton  Six.  It  will  give  us 
the  utmost  pleasure  to  give  you  the  most  con- 
vincing proof. 

Furthermore,  there  are  numerous  exclusive 
advantages  in  owning  a  Winton  Six. 

The  Winton  Six  motor  starts  from  the  seat 
without  cranking.  This  feature,  not  found  on 
any  other  car  of  any  other  make,  is  a  feature 
worth  the  price  of  one's  self-respect. 

The  same  pressure  that  cranks  the  motor 
also  inflates  your  tires. 


The  Winton  Six  motor  for  1910  is  identically 
the  same  motor  we  used  for  1909.  It  needed 
no  improvement. 

The  Winton  Six  motor  is  completely  housed 
— not  a  single  working  part  exposed  to  dust 
and  dirt.  No  wonder  Winton  Six  motors  seem 
to  run  forever  without  trouble. 

The  1910  Winton  Six  buyer  gets  four  for- 
ward speeds,  a  large-diameter  multiple-disc 
clutch,  the  best  carburetor  we  have  ever  seen, 
dual  ignition,  a  superb,  roomy  body,  suspended 
low  on  semi-elliptical  springs,  124  inch  wheel- 
base  (four  inches  more  than  last  year),  and 
an  inswept  frame,  allowing  short  turning 
radius. 

At  $3000  the  48  horse-power  Winton  Six  for 
1910  represents  the  absolute  limit  of  motor  car 
value. 

Let  us  send  our  literature,  and  the  name  of 
the  dealer  nearest  you. 

Our  catalog,  just  out,  is  the  most  complete 
and  thorough  ever  issued  by  an  automobile 
manufacturer. 

"Light  Weight"  is  a  subject  we  handle 
without  gloves. 

"The  Difference  Between  Price  and  Value" 
analyzes  the  worlh  of  cars. 

Fill  out  the  covoon  and  mail  it  to  us  now. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

106  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  to 


vl 
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SCENE  IN  A   RAISIN   PACKING   HOUSE. 

FRESNO 

The     Geographical     Center     of     California, 
Offers  Golden  Opportunities  for  Homeseekers 


Everything    grows;    irrigation    (crop    insurance),  costs  only  62%  cents  per  acre. 
$31,000,000. — Produced  in  Fresno  last  year.   That  means  over  $600  per  capita;  INVESTIGATE. 
Unparalleled  chances  for  men  of  large  and  small  means. 
Women    and   girls   earn    large   wages. 

Pleasant  employment  during  the  raisin  and  fruit  packing  season. 

For   full    information    and    literature    address  FRESNO   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE,   or  any 
of  the  following  firms: 


Jonsen    &.    Henderson,    Real    Estate,    31-32 

Flske   Building. 
Fresno  Realty  Syndicate,  Forsythe  Bldg. 
Shepherd  &  Teague   (Real   Estate). 
Pierce  &.  Anderson   (Real  Estate),  1152  J  St. 

Fresno. 
Pearson's  Realty  Exchange,  1944  Tulare  St., 

Fresno. 
Laguna  Lands,  Ltd.,  Laton,  Cal. 


Fresno  Consolidated   Canals,   Fresno,  Cal. 

Frank  H.  Short,  Attorney- at -Law. 

Fresno  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  Inc.,  McKel- 

vey   &    Carver,    Mgrs.  1036  J  Street,   Fresno. 
Klttrell   &  Wllles,   Real    Estate. 
S.   C.   Lenhart,  1144  J  St.,   Fresno. 
San   Joaquin  Abstract  Company,  1156  J   St. 
Fresno    County   Abstract    Company,    1459    K    St., 

Fresno. 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

•(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings   Banks   of 

San  Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital   $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds   1,504,498.68 

Deposits,  June  30,  1909  36,793,234.04 

Total   assets    39,435,681.38 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin 
by  Express. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  7  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assist- 
ant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mul- 
ler;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  "Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhardt,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  street.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Clem- 
ent street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


GROUND  FLOOR 


INVESTMENTS 


IN  MINING 


"The  Coeur  d'Alenes"  have  produced  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years — and  made  a  score 
of  millionaires  out  of  daily  toilers. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  district,  we  can  put  you  in  right.  We 
know  the  prospect  of  success  in  almost  every 
developing  property.  Any  bank  in  this  city 
will  tell  you  about  our  ability  and  commercial 
integrity. 

Use  a  2-cent  stamp;  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  you  desire  to  invest,  and  we  will 
make  suggestions — cheerfully  and  honestly. 


The  Western  Investment  Co. 

WALLACE,   IDAHO. 
Otto  A.   Olsson,   Manager. 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer 

STOPS   FALLING   HAIR 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair  ?  Good.  But  if  it  is 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
what  then  ?  Here  are  the  ingredients  that  will  stop  the 
falling,  destroy  the  dandruff,  and  give  new  life  to  the  hair. 
Ask  your  doctor  all  about  these  ingredients.  His  advice 
should  always  be  final. R.  p.  HALL  &  co..  Nashua.  N.  H. 


j-      i 
Ingredients! 


try  Leaves      Bay  Rum 


DOES     NOT     COLOR     THE     MA8R 


NATOMA  CONSOLIDATED 
GF  CALIFORNIA 

WE  OFFER 

Six  per  cent  20  year  $1000  Bonds  with 
50%  stock  bonus  at  $900  Each 


This  Company  is  earning  three 
times  its  fixed  charges.  It  has 
the  best  management  of  any  Cor- 
poration in  this  State.  No  Bond 
with  better  security  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  market  today. 


OUR  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

E.  F.  WAYLAND  &  COMPANY 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 


Merced  Street  Scene 


IS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  YOSEMITE 
and  THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


You  have  heard  of  the  Land  of  Promise  ?    Come  to  the  land  of  Fulfillment! 
Where     Nature    keeps    her     Promises    and     Every     Prospect     Pleases! 


nn    c 


Merced  County,  California,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer,  without  the  detracting  features  so  prevalent  in  a  tropical  land.  Its  cli- 
mate is  equable  and  unsurpassed.  Its  products  are  manifold,  and  nature  yields  her  wealth  to 
the  least  effort.  The  city  of  Merced  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  It  has  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  schools,  its  sanitation  is  perfect,  its  water  splendid,  and  it  has  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
merce. Financially,  it  Is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  rich  State  of  California.  It  is  from 
here  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  forms  the  open  sesame  to  the  Yosemite.  To  the  tourist 
and  traveler,  to  the  homeseeker  or  the  man  who  is  looking  for  business  opportunity,  Merced 
offers  unequaled  allurement. 

The  District  of  Atwater  adjoining  Merced  has  the  most  productive  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Every  fruit  and  vegetable  from  sweet  potatoes  to  oranges  grow  in  abundance. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  S.  Montgomery,  Secre- 
tary Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merced,  Cal.,  or  any  of  the  following: 


R.    Bancroft  &  Sons  Co.,   Merced. 

Casad  &  Gerard,  536  Canal   St.,   Merced. 

The  Commercial    Bank  of   Merced. 

S.  C.   Cornell. 

Co-operative   Land   and   Trust   Co.,    Merced. 

F.   F.   Daunt,   Merced. 

Frank  H.   Farrar,  Attorney,   Merced. 

Charley   Hlng,    Merced. 

Chas.    Heffernan,   Central    Hotel,    Merced. 

Klamath    Lumber  Co.,   Merced. 

Merced  Security  Savings  Bank,  Merced. 

W.   H.  Osborn  &  Co., 


Merced    Lumber  Company. 

Dr.    E.   S.   O'Brien,    Merced. 

Dr.    N.    S.    Peck,    Merced. 

J.   E.   Russell,  Merced. 

Dr.    W.    E.    Lilley,    Merced. 

O.   W.    Lehmer,   Traffic    Manager   Yosemite   Val- 
ley   Railroad. 

G.     E.     Nordgren,     Furniture    and     Undertaking, 
Merced. 

Commercial    Transfer   Co.,    Merced. 

J.   B.  Osborn,  Atwater,  Cal. 
Atwater,  Cal. 
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Choose  Your  Oil  As 
\^       You  Would  Your  Car 

Imperfect  lubrication  causes  more  trouble,  more 
expense,  more  break-downs  than  anything  else  about 
your  car.  There'll  be  no  carbon-deposit  to  foul  the 
the  cylinders  and  spark-slugs,  no  friction,  no  oil- 
troubles  if  you  get 


IEROLENE 


Auto 

Lubricating 


ZEROLENE 


You  can  count  on  perfect  lubrication  at  all  times, 
under  all  conditions,  entire  freedom  from  trouble  with 
carbon  deposits,  and  increased  power  from  your  engine. 

Zerolene  is  made  in  one  grade  only,  for  all  types  of 
cylinders  and  bearings.  Produced  in  only  one  place 
in  the  world.  Put  up  in  sealed  cans  with  patent  spout 
that  cannot  be  refilled.  Also  in  barrels  for  garage 
trade.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  book- 
Jet,  "21,000  Miles  With  Zerolene"  Free. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 

(Incorporated) 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading,  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 

88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone   Kearny    392. 


Wireless    Telegraphy 

Now  is  the  time  to  engage  in  the  study  of  this  new 
science,  i.ooo  operators  wanted  to  fill  positions  created  by 
U.  S.  Government  action.  Salary  of  trained  opeiators 
ranges  from  $15  to  $40  per  week. 

The  Wireless  Institute  of  California 

Is  the  best  equipped  wireless  school  in  the  world  for 
teaching  this  science.  We  are  located  so  that  our  high 
power  station  is  in  daily  conversations  with  all  stations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  R.  R.  Commercial  school  of  Telegraphy 
owned  and  operated  in  connection  with  us.  We  can  qualify 
you  for  a  position  anywhere.  Young  men  and  women  write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

WIRELESS  INSTITUTE  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Van  Ness  Ave.  cor.  Golden  Gate,  S.  F.  Cal. 


Yosemite  Valley 


Open 
All 
Year 

Visitors 
may  view  its 
grandeurs 

Winter 
Summer 


First-class  hotel  service  at  El  Portal  and  In 
Yosemite.  Roads  and  trails  open  to  points  of 
interest.  Only  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco.  Daily  train  service 
to  El  Portal,  at  the  park  line;  thence  three 
hours  by  stage  coach,  taking  in  many  points 
of  interest  on  the  way,  including  General  View, 
El  Capitan,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  etc.  For  tickets 
and  connections,  or  stop-over  privileges  at 
Merced,  see  agent  Southern  Pacific  or  Santa 
Fe.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

O.  W.  LEHMER,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Merced,  Cal. 


SUMMER      RESORTS 


Beautiful 

Paraiso  Hot  Springs 

The  Mecca  for  Automobiles 


New  Auto  Boulevard  from  Sole- 
dad  to  the  Springs.  Roads  In 
first-class  condition  from  Oak- 
land to  Paraiso.  Special  Rates; 
care  and  attention  paid  to  mo- 
tor parties.  New  Garage.  Sup- 
plies, gasoline,  oils  and  repairs 
at  city  prices. 


Most  wonderful  natural  hot 
mineral  waters  and  baths  on  the 
coast.  The  only  HOT  SODA 
baths  In  California  positively 
guaranteed  to  cure  rheumatism, 
gout,  malaria,  liver,  kidney  and 
stomach  troubles. 


Mineral  waters  awarded  first 
prize  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Climate  unexcelled.  Rates  $12.00 
to  $16.00,  baths  included. 


Trains  leave  3d  and  Townsend 
at  8  a.  m.  connecting  with  AU- 
TOMOBILE at  Soledad,  arriv- 
ing at  Springs  for  lunch. 

Booklets  at  Peck's,  789  Market  St.;  Bryan's,  2004  Sutler  St.. 
San  Francisco,  or  H.H.  McGowan, Paraiso, Monterey  Co.  Gal, 


AMERICA'S    GREATEST    HEALTH    AND 
PLEASURE    RESORT 

Positive  cure  for  rheumatism  and  stomach 
trouble.  Table  first  class.  The  roads  have 
been  put  in  excellent  shape  for  staging  and 
autos.  Rates,  $12  to  $14  per  week.  Baths  free 
to  guests.  For  further  particulars  address  R. 
H.  CURRY,  Proprietor,  The  Geysers,  California. 

Notice — All  guests  remaining  two  weeks  and 
under  four  will  be  refunded  their  fare  one  way, 
and  guests  remaining  four  weeks  and  longer 
will  be  refunded  round  trip  fare  from  San 
Francisco. 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JAN T    2O.191O 

Au  EXPENSES  INCLUDED  FOB  73  DAYS  AT  *4OO  fi-UP    SEND    FORj 

'&yS£SS^^Ml^Sa^^JSf!!t&f^S&  PROGRAM 


Brockway 


June    Fishing   Always    Best. 
Remarkably  Warm  June  Weather. 

The  resorts  that  have  made  Lake  Tahoe  fam- 
ous for  its  fishing  and  scenery. 

Brockway  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  al- 
ways famous  for  its  fishing,  and  having  the  only 
hot  springs,  which  are  a  wonder  in  themselves 
and  the  curative  properties  of  the  waters. 

Tallac,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  is 
noted  for  its  natural  advantages  and  location. 

Surrounded  by  innumerable  small  lakes  and 
streams  stocked  with  several  varieties  of  trout 
make  it  the  delight  of  the  rod  fishermen.  All 
within  easy  walking,  riding  or  driving  distance. 

Hotel  and  cottages  steam  heated  and  electric 
lights;  boats,  launches  and  livery  under  hotel 
management.  Our  specialty — Finest  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter. 

Information  Peck-Judah  Company,  789  Mar- 
ket, Southern  Pacific  Information  Bureau,  Law- 
rence &  Comstock,  Tallac  and  Brockway. 


Mark  West  Warm  Springs 

SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Only  3%  hours  from  San  Francisco  and  but 
7  miles'  staging.  Meet  trains  of  N.  W.  Pacific 
at  Fulton  both  morning  and  evening.  Round 
trip  only  $3.75.  Now  owned  and  conducted  by 
J.  F.  Mulgrew,  for  the  past  13  years  at  Skaggs 
Springs,  who  refers,  with  confidence,  to  any  one 
of  his  guests  of  the  past.  Nine  mineral  springs, 
superb  boating  and  swimming;  famous  wild 
grape  vine  arbors — one  50  by  170  feet,  covering 
hotel  veranda  and  driveway.  "The  prettiest 
place  in  California"  is  the  verdict  of  thousands. 
Can  now  accommodate  200.  Fine  table.  My  own 
dairy  and  garden.  All  amusements.  Fine  trout 
streams.  Rates,  $2  a  day,  or  $12  a  week.  Ad- 
dress J.  F.  MULGRBW,  Fulton,  Cal. 


Point  Arena  Hot  Springs 

Hot  sulphur  baths;  swimming,  bowling,  cro- 
quet, billiards,  fine  fishing  on  the  Garcia  river, 
which  flows  past  the  hotel.  Good  deer  hunting; 
large  hall  provided  with  Angelus  and  piano  for 
dancing  and  other  amusements.  Rates  $10  per 
week.  Round  trip  tickets  from  San  Francisco, 
$10. 

McCALLUM  BROS.,  Managers,  Point  Arena, 
Mendocino  County,  California. 


WHEN  YOU 
APPROACH  A  ^  „ 
v     MAN  UPON  WHOM 
YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  AN 
IMPRESSION  YOU  DON  YOUR 
GLAD    RAGS 


WHEN  YOU  WISH  A  GOOD 
RECEPTION    FOR  YOUR 
PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AS 

PARTICULAR   ABOUT   ITS 

RAIMENT 


THIS  MEANS  GOOD  DESIGNS, 
GOOD  CUTS, GOOD  PRINTING, 
ON  GOOD  PAPER  WITH 
GOOD  INK  AND  ALL  IN 
GOOD  TASTE 


WEDOTHATKIND 


ENGRAVING&PRINTIM 
COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

CLARK 

EMMVINGePRINTIMCOi 

I  •  I  ==1 J1J==  I  •  I 

DESIGNS  if  PRINTS 

CUTS 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 

k  MILWAUKEE  A 


COMFORT 


FOR  MEN 

Because  of  its  delicate, 
emollient,  sanative,  antisep- 
tic properties  derived  from 
Cuticura,  united  with  the 
purest  of  saponaceous  in- 
gredients and  most  refresh- 
ing of  flower  odours,  Cuti- 
cura Soap  is  unrivaled  for 
shampooing,  bathing,  shav- 
ing and  for  every  use  in 
preserving  the  hair  and  skin. 
Assisted  by  Cuticura,  it 
allays  itching  and  irritation 
and  tends  to  prevent  clog- 
ging of  the  pores,  a  frequent 
cause  of  facial  eruptions. 

Depots:  London,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  10. 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d' Ant  in;  Australia,  R.  Towns  & 
Co..  Sydney;  India.  B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta,  China. 
Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.:  Japan.  Z.  P.  Maruya,  Ltd., 
Tokio;  So.  Africa.  Lennon,  Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc.: 
USA,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

its-Post-free.  32-paee  Cuticura  Book,  an  Author 
Ity  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


IT  ACCENTS  LIKE  A 
MASTER  PIANIST 


The  mo&  remarkable  device 

yet  invented  in  player  piano 

construction    is  the 

MELVILLE  CLARK 


Solo-Apollo  Player 


IT  DOES  NOT  EMPHASIZE  THE  MELODY  BY  SUBORDINATING  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
BUT  IT  BRINGS  OUT  THE  MELODY  IN  STRONG  RELIEF  WITHOUT  IMPAIRING  THE 
FORCE  AND  SYMMETRY  OF  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

It  will  accent  as  perfectly  as  the  human  hand  can  accent,  even  better,  because  sometimes 
the  human  fingers  are  fallible.  It  will  accent  perfectly  one  or  several  notes  in  a  chord  struck 
simultaneously:  any  number  of  notes  in  the  most  intricate  scales  or  runs  possible  on  the 
piano:  trilled  notes  or  runs.  It  will  do  all  this  at  the  highest  possible  tempo.  The  SOLO- 
APOLLO  never  misses  a  note  in  either  accent  or  accompaniment.  It  plays  with 

ALL    THE    GRACE,    SENSUOUSNESS    AND    BRILLIANCY 

of  the  greatest  musical  artists,  and  is  beyond  all  question  the  acme  of  player  piano  construc- 
tion. It  has  all  the  superior  features  of  the  regular  88  note  Apollo  player;  the  88  note  range, 
the  adjusting  and  transposing  device,  and  the  self-acting  motor.  It  is  the  ONLY  PLAYER  IN 
THE  WORLD  that  will  accent  as  the  composer  intended  the  score  should  be  accented,  and  as 
it  is  accented  by  the  geniuses  at  the  piano. 

Send   to    the   manufacturers   for   descriptive   booklet. 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS, 
512  Stein  way  Building,  Chicago 


The  Melville   Clark   piano   in  which   the  Apollo  player  is  placed  is  a  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF 
THE    HIGHEST    SKILL    IN    PIANO    ARTISTRY. 
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Ask  a  Hearing 

and  -  -  -  Nothing  More ! 


EVEN  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  MUSICAL,  the  Wing  Piano  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  trial  without  the  payment  of  even  one  dollar.    We  deliber- 
ately claim   that  the   21   largest  styles  of  Wing  Pianos  have   the    most 
majestic  tone  under  heavy  playing  and  the  sweetest  tone  under  light  play- 
ing of  any  upright  pianos  whatever,  irrespective  of  the  price  or  maker. 

We  would  not  (and  could  not  if  we  would)  thus  address  millions  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
readers  in  the  U.  S.,  spend  thousands  in  magazines  publishing  such  a  challenge,  and  more  thousands  in  R.  R. 
freights,  if  we  were  wrong  in  our  statements  or  over-conceited  about  the  tone  quality  of  the  Wing  Piano. 

For  we  are  neither  young  nor  trifling.  We  have  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  piano  business,  and 
during  all  of  forty  years  have  been  scientifically  studying  tone  and  durability  in  preference  to  dollar  n:aking. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Wing  Pianos  ring  with  music. 

The  forty  years'  business  experience  has  also  taught  us  to  weigh  our  WORDS  carefully  whether  printed 
or  spoken.  Our  WORD,  black  on  white  and  over  our  name  (which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this  notice), 
is  that  the  Wing  Piano  is  the  sweetest  of  all  in  tone. 

Our  commercial  standing  and  references  will  guarantee  you  that  our  WORD  is  good  and  contract  gilt-edged. 
The  publishers  of  any  prominent  magazine  will  also  tell  you  this.  Read  this  ^xact  copy  of  one  of  our  trial  blanks: 


TRIAL,    BLANK 


WING  &  SON,  New  York.  Wood Style 

Gentlemen--You  may'ehip  me  on  trial  one  Wing  Piano  of  the  above  style  with  stool  and  scarf, 

to  this  addr»3s:  Town State with  freight  from  New  York  preraid  in  advance,  and 

spnd  me  an  order  to  get  it  from  the  railroad  depot,  ON  TRIAL  ONLY.  THERE  IS  NO  AGREE- 
MENT BY  ME  TO  PURCHASE  THIS  PIANO,  but  I  will  allow  it  to  remain  in  my  home  on  trial  for 
twenty  days,  and  if  it  proves  satisfactory  and  I  conclude  to  purchase  it,  I  will  make  an  agree- 
ment with  you  to  pay  you  $ in  the  following  way: The  piano  to  become 

my  property  upon  completion  of  full  payment  as  above. 

If,  however,  the  piano  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  I  will  return  it  to  the  railroad  depot. 
I  am  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  keep  this  piano.  In  all  respects  the  conditions  are  to  be  the 
same  as  if  I  were  examining  it  in  your  wareroom.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  to  be 
AT  NO  EXPENSE  WHATEVER  FOR  FREIGHTS  COMING  OR  GOING. 

Yours  respectfully • 


We  Refuse  to  Sell  Through  Dealers 

Their  profits  would  double  the  price  of  the 
WING  PIANO.  Buy  without  the  dealers'  profits! 

You  Save  From  §75  to  8200 

when  you  buy  a  WING  PIANO;  for  you  buy  direct-- 
absolutely. You  pay  the  cost  of  building  it  with 
only  one  moderate  profit  added. 

With  railroads  everywhere,  and  business  of  all 
kinds  done  by  mail,  the  piano  dealer  or  agent  is 
now  unnecessary.  As  the  cheap  kinds  cost  less  than 
half,  the  dealers  ''talk  up11  and  push  the  cheap 
pianos--but  often  call  them  high  grade. 

You  Need  these  Rooks— They  are  FREE 

We  send  two  good  books,  ''The  Brok  of  Complete 
Information  About  Pianos  '  '  is  a  Complete  Reference 
Book  on  the  Piano.  Technical  Descripti on3--Illus- 
trates  how  all  pianos  are  made—With  large  litho- 
graphed pictures  of  1908  models  of  WING  PIANOS-- 
Difference  between  excellent  materials  and  labor 
and  cheap  substitutes--Reveals  agents'  methods, 
etc.  A  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  162  pages. 

THE  WING  PIANO  is  broadly  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  12  years. 

365-378  W.  13th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Write  for  the  booka  and  Wing  Catalogue  at  / 
once,  or  fill  in  the  coupon.   Cut  or   .' 
tear  it  out  and  mail  to  us  now  while  / 
you  think  of  it  (and  while  you  have  / 
the  coupon  )   You  will  be  und.  r  no   / 
obligations  whatever.  /A   WING 

30O-3/8 

m  io.il  c. 

New  York 

Send  to  fag 


The  Instrumental  Attachment 

is  added  to  certain  styles  when  f 
ordered.   It  produces  almost  to  / 
perfection  the  tones  of  the   • 
Harp,  Zither,  Banjo,  Guitar  /  * 
andMandolin.  It  saves  wear 
and  prolongs  the  life  of 

n^L.n/"^  +lh9  vSUal  / 
££!?£.  L  thre  ^ey3  /<? 

SSnt  »\  *  *  *thev,  In*tru- 
mental  Attachment. 


.  ^> 

* 


Easy 

Payments 

Accepted 

and  old  pianos / 
and  organs   f 
taken  in   ' 
part  ex-  / 
change.   • 


"Book  of  Complete 
Information  about  Pi- 
anos."  "Story  Bonk"  ar,-i 
catalonue  ,  without  any  cost 


or  obligation  on  my  part. 


Hello,  Brother! 

Shed  your  pack,  fill  your  pipe,  and  sit  down — we  want  to  have  a  little  straight  "Head  Camp" 
fire  talk  with  you.  To  get  right  down  to  "brass  tacks,"  you've  got  your  share  of  red  corpuscles 
in  your  blood — you  like  the  fields,  and  woods  and  waters — you  like  the  solo  of  the  reel,  and  the 
voice  of  the  gun.  It's  an  unfortunate  fact  that  you,  who  love  these  things,  cannot  get  more 
than  from  one  to  four  weeks  off  in  a  year  to  enjoy  them. 

NOW  LISTEN: — If  we  can  show  you  how  you  can  take  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip  twelve  times 
a  year  for  $1.00  without  neglecting  your  work,  will  you  take  it?  If  we  can  take  you  into  the  big 
woods  where  you  can  smell  the  evergreens,  and  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook,  and  see  at  close 
range  big  game  and  small,  will  you  come  with  us?  Subscribe  for  the 

National  Sportsman 

— that's  the  answer — and  as  this  magazine  comes  to  you  each  month,  it  will 
lure  you  pleasantly  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of  your  every-day 
work  to  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  fields — will  make  you 
forget  your  troubles — will  put  new  life  into  you — and  in  addition  to  your 
annual  outing  in  the  open,  you  will  get  from  its  contents  each  month  dur- 
ing the  year  many  a  pleasant  trip  and  enjoyable  experience  with  Rod, 
Dog,  Rifle  and  Gun. 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  maga- 
zine published.  It's  just  like  a  great  big  camp  in  the  woods,  with  75,000 
good  fellows  sitting  around  the  fire,  smoking  and  telling  each  other  stories 
about  their  good  times  in  the  woods.  Come  in,  Brother,  join  with  us  and 
tell  us  a  good  story  if  you  have  one,  or  just  sit  and  listen  if  you'd  rather. 
Briefly,  THE  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  contains  each  month  160  pages 
crammed  full  of  stories,  photographs  of  fish  and  game  taken  from  life, 
and  a  lot  more  good  stuff  that  will  make  any  man  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins  read  the  copy  through  before  he  goes  to  bed,  even  if  it  takes  all 
night.  Think  of  it,  twelve  copies,  each 
containing  160  pages,  over  1,900  pages  in 
all,  sent  to  you  postpaid  for  one  dollar 
"William." 


Is  your  blood  warm  yet,  Brother?  If 
not,  listen  to  this:  Send  us  $1.00,  on  re- 
ceipt of  which  we  will  enter  your 
name  on  our  subscription  list  for 
one  year,  and  send  you  by  return 
mail  one  of  our  heavy  burnished 
Ormolu  Gold  Watch  Fobs  (regular 
price  50c.)  as  here  shown,  with  rus- 
set leather  strap  and  gold  plated 
buckle,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORTING 
I  GOODS,  containing  384  PAGES  OF 
VALUABLE  INFORMATION  for 
'  sportsmen,  including  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Game  Laws  of  all  the  States 
and  Canada,  Cooking  Recipes  for 
Campers,  How  to  Use  the  Compass, 
Hints  on  the  Use  of  Firearms,  in- 
formation about  various  kinds  of 
powder,  size  of  shot,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  different  game,  together  with  complete  descriptions 
and  lowest  possible  prices  on  all  kinds  of  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Tents,  Camp  Outfits,  Fish- 
ing Tackle  and  other  goods  of  interest  to  lovers  of  outdoor  sports.  Can  you  beat  this? 

12   Copies    National    Sportsman    at    15c   each $1.80 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN    Watch    Fob    50 

Encyclopedia    of    Sporting    Goods    10 

Total   Value    $2.40 

All  Yours  for  $1.00 

It's  a  whole  lot  for  the  money,  but  we  know  that   if  you   once   become  a  National   Sportsman 
you  will  always  be  one. 

Fill  in  attached  coupon  and   mail  to-day. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,   Inc.,  85   Federal    St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  flnd  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the   NATIONAL   SPORTSMAN,    a  Watch   Fob, 
and  a  copy  of  your  Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods. 
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My  Best  Babies 

For  Three  -Generations 
Have  Been  Raised  on 


BORDEN'S 


EAGLE 

BRAND 

Condensed  Milk 


It  is  Superior  to  Fresh  Cow's  Milk. 
It  has    More    Nourishment    than 

so-called  baby  foods. 
It  is  Absolutely  Sterile. 
It  is  Absolutely  Safe. 
It  is  Always  the  Same. 
It  can  be  Obtained  Anywhere. 
It  is  Always  Ready  to  Use. 
It  is  more  Easily  Prepared  than  any 

other  food. 
It  makes  healthy  babies,  sturdy  boys 

and  girls  vigorous  men  and  women. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  Leaders  of  Quality  " 


Est.  1857 


New  York 


8JYOUR  FIRST  CHOICE 
YOUR  LAST  CHOICE 

YOUR  CHOICE  AT  ALL  TIMES 


FRESH,    PURE,    DELICIOUS 
BONBONS    AND    CHOCOLATES 
ALWAYS    ACCEPTABLE    GIFTS 


11 


FAVORITES 

NUTTED  CHOCOLATES    ONLY. 

SOLD  AT  OUR   RETAIL  STORES 
AND    BY    SALES 


_^_     COCOA 

IJy*       THE  BEST  MADE. 
te*     SOLUBLE  AND  DIGESTIBLE 


FOR  SALE 
EVERYWHERE 

m 


™j%1**h 
tinSStl* 


RENAULT 


"THE  CAR"  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


1909  PRICES 

50-60  H.P.  6-Cylinder  Chassis $7500 

35-45  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $6000 

20-30  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $5000 

14-20  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $4000 

12-16  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3250 

10-14  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3000 

9-12  H.P.  2-Cylinder  Chassis $2000 

8-10  H.P.  Voiturette,   completely 
equipped    $1750 

The  mo&  complete  line  ever  handled  by  any 
manufacturer.  All  chassis  specially  built  for 
American  roads. 


RENAULT   FRERES 
SELLING   BRANCH  Inc. 

316-322  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Market  7038 


vt. 


A  glimpse  of  the  banded  beauty  of  the  canyon. 

("TWO    IN    A    TAVERN/") 


Thomas  Knight,  within  sight  of  whose  farm  Portola  turned  eastward  to  go  the 
last  three  miles  to  his  camp  on  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Mr.  Knight  is  the '  oldest 
resident  of  San  Mateo  County,  having  lived  in  the  Portola  Valley  since  1853. 
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THE    PORTOLA    DISCOVERY 


Based    on    the    Original    Studies    of    Professor    George    Davidson 


BY 


L.    Ill  X  FORD 


Mr.  Halsey  L.  Rixford  throws  a  great  light  on  the  history  of  Gaspar  de  Portola. 
Some  ingenious  individuals  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  Portola  is  a  myth, 
and  that  he  did  little  else  than  convoy  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their  quest 
in  the  north.  It  is  shown  by  Mr.  Rixford  that  Portola  was  more  than  a  simple 
policeman  to  the  militant  brotherhood,  and  that  he  was  a  mighty  man  of  enterprise 
and  withal,  gifted  with  a  fine  imagination.  To  Mr.  Rixford,  the  Overland  readers, 
and  tlie  public  are  generally  indebted  to  Prof.  Geo.  Davidson  for  many  of  the  facts 
given,  but  it  is  to  Mr.  Halsey  that  we  are  indebted  for  rendering  them  available  in 
popular  form. — KBITOU  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


IF  SAN"  FRANCISCO  wishes  a  mis- 
sion, let  his  port  be  discovered,  and 
one  will  be  founded/'  So  replied  the 
Visitador  General  Galvez  to  Padre 
Junipero  Serra  in  the  year  1768,  when 
the  latter,  consulting  him  in  regard  to  the 
three  establishments  projected  for  Cali- 
fornia, asked  why  there  was  not  "a  mis- 
sion for  Nuestro  Padre  San  Francisco?" 
San  Diego,  San  Buenaventura  and  San 
Carlos  were  the  names  assigned  to  the  mis- 
sions, the  site  of  the  last  being  the  shore 
of  Monterey  Bay.  Gaspar«de  Portola,  the 
first  Governor  of  California,  commanded 
the  expedition  sent  in  1769  from  San 
Bias,  Mexico,  to  found  these  northern- 
most havens  of  refuge  for  the  followers 
of  the  Spanish  Church  and  State.  Search- 
ing for  Monterey  Bay  in  the  location  as- 
cribed to  it  in  1602  by  the  discoverer  Viz- 
caino, the  Portola  party  found  no  harbor 


as  sheltered  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect. 
"Therefore,"  says-  Father  Francisco  Palou, 
"they  went  forty  leagues  farther  and 
came  upon  the  Puerto  de  San  Francisco 
Nuestro  Padre.  *  *  *  In  view  of  this, 
what  have  we  to  say  why  Nuestro  Padre 
should  not  wish  a  mission  in  his  port?" 
The  first  sight  of  the  bay  was  had  on 
November  1,  1769. 

The  inception  of  Portola's  trip  may  be 
directly  attributed  to  over  a  century  and 
a  half  of  buccaneering  ravages  on  Spanish 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  "master  thiefe  of  the  unknowne 
world/'  Cavendish,  Dampier,  Anson  and 
others,  to  the  seizure  of  Manila  in  1762, 
and  the  preparations  for  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition under  James  Cook  in  1767,  all 
of  which  combined  in  prompting  Charles 
III  of  Spain  to  issue  a  proclamation 
directing  that  efficient  measures  be  taken 


Here  one  may  imagine  the  brown  cowled 
priest  and  the  dragoon  stalking  ghostily 
and  looking  into  the  village  of  Portola 
just  beyond. 

to  protect  the  coast  of  California  against 
invasion  by  "a  foreign  nation  whose  aims 
are  no  wise  favorable  to  the  Monarchy." 
Galvez,  the  Visitador  General,  left  the 
City  of  Mexico  April  9,  1768,  for  San 
Bias,  to  arrange  for  the  setting  forth  of 
two  expeditions — one  by  sea,  the  other  by 
land.  The  mail  boats  "San  Carlos"  and 
"San  Antonio"  sailed  from  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  Portola  led  the  land  party 
up  the  peninsula.  It  is  over  seven  hun- 
dred miles  long.  For  weeks  he  and  his 
men  toiled  'over  the  weary  wastes  in  a 
body  until  they  reached  Velicata.  From 
here  forty  men  of  the  California  Company 
and  thirty  Indians  were  to  accompany  the 
expedition  to  San  Diego,  where  was  to  be 
the  first  of  the  missions  of  the  Francis- 
cans, that  blazed  the  way  for  the  settle- 
ment of  California.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
and  mules  were  gathered;  provisions  were 
brought  from  the  neighboring  mission  of 
Santa  Maria.  On  March  24th,  Don  Fer- 
nando Rivera  y  Moncada  started  with  a 
scouting  party,  and,  reduced  to  a  ration 
of  two  tortillas  a  day,  they  made  San 
Diego  on  May  14th.  Governor  Portola 


left  Velicata  the  following  day.  In  his 
company  was  the  Most  Keverend  Father 
Fray  Junipero  Serra,  President  of  the 
Missions  of  California,  and  called  "The 
Venerable." 

When  Portola  reached  San  Diego  forty- 
five  days  later,  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  mules  laden  with  provisions, 
he  found  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  Scurvy,  induced  by  a  diet 
consisting  largely  of  dried  and  salt  meat, 
had  run  riot  in  the  little  ships,  and  of  a 
complement  of  ninety  sailors,  conscripts 
and  Indians,  only  sixteen  men  remained 
fit  for  duty  two  weeks  after  landing.  The 
Governor  proposed  to  load  and  man  the 
San  Carlos,  but  her  skipper  refused  to 
undertake  the  voyage  to  Monterey  because 
he  had  hardly  any  seamen.  Portola  des- 
patched the  San  Antonio  to  report  to  the 
Visitador  General,  in  the  hope  that  more 
men  and  food  would  be  sent  to  equip  the 
ships  while  he  was  on  the  way  northward. 
No  vessel,  however,  reached  Monterey  un- 
til the  following  year. 

Portola  had  arrived  June  29th.  July 
9th  he  sent  the  San  Antonio  south.  By 
July  14th  he  was  again  pressing  forward. 
In  the  meantime,  el  comandante  had  in- 
formed himself  of  the  situation,  planned 
the  further  movements  of  the  vessels  and 
the  land  expedition,  and  assisted  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Mission  San  Diego 
de  Alcala.  All  took  part  in  adoring  the 
Holy  Cross,  the  spot  of  its  erection  was 
dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  fathers 
said  mass  and  the  assemblage  joined  in 
the  prayers,  and  Portola,  striding  over  the 
ground  with  drawn  sword  in  hand,  slashed 
trees,  earth,  grass  and  the  salt  water  to 
show  that  he  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
Pope,  King  and  Viceroy. 

Taking  one  hundred  packages  of  pro- 
visions— leaving  the  rest  for  the  men  at 
the  mission  and  trusting  to  the  San  Carlos 
for  relief — the  newly  possessed  Governor 
set  out  with  his  notable  company.  It  in- 
cluded Captain  Don  Fernando  Rivera  y 
Moncada,  Don  Miguel  Costanso,  an  engi- 
neer of  the  army,  Lieutenant  Don  Pedro 
Fages,  Sergeant  Jose  Francisco  de  Ortega, 
Padres  Juan  Crespi  and  Francisco  Gomez, 
seven  "soladados  voluntaries  de  la  Gom- 
pania  franca  de  Cataluna"  twenty-seven 
"soldados  de  Cuera"  (garrison  soldiers, 
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wearing  short  leathern  jackets),  seven 
packers,  fifteen  Christian  Indians  from 
Baja  California,  and  two  servants  respec- 
tively to  the  first  and  second  commanders 
— making,  with  the  Governor,  a  total  of 
sixty-five  men.  Enough  horses  and  mules 
were  taken  to  furnish  the  expedition  with 
relays — the  number  is  unrecorded.  In 
the  lead  was  Portola;  about  him  were  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  officers — except 
Captain  Rivera,  commanding  the  rear 
guard — and  following  close  were  six  of 
the  Catalonian  Volunteers,  with  Indians 
carrying  picks,  shovels,  crowbars  and  axes 
to  hew  a  path  through  the  thickets  and 
scratch  a  trail  over  the  virgin  mountains. 
.Next  came  the  pack  train  in  four  divisions 
with  muleteers  and  garrison  soldiers  in 
each  band.  Comprised  in  the  rear  guard 
were  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  friendly 
Indians,  in  charge  of  the  relays  of  ani- 
mals. 

It  took  the  plucky  pioneers  two  months 
and  a  half  to  traverse  the  two  hundred 
leagues — nearly  six  hundred  miles — from 
San  Diego  to  the  vicinity  of  Vizcaino's 
port,  the  dominating  landmark  of  which 
was  the  Point  of  Pines.  They  bore  in 
mind  the  Puerto  of  San  Diego,  also 
named  by  Vizcaino.  The  port  they  sought 
was  an  equally  "famous"  puerto  according 
to  the  discoverer;  therefore,  it  must  be  a 
notable  harbor,  instead  of  an  open  bay,  or 
roadstead;  indeed,  he  said  it  was  "shel- 
tered from  all  winds,"  and  on  the  immedi- 
ate coast  there  are  pines  from  which  masts 
of  any  desired  size  can  be  obtained."  The 
discoverer  had  placed  Monterey  Bay  in 
latitude  37  deg. ;  this  parallel  runs  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  modern  city  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Such  a  discrepancy  Engineer  Cos- 
tanso  could  attribute  to  the  antiquated  in- 
struments in  use  in  Vizcaino's  time.-  But 
Father  Crespi  was  in  general  correct,  ex- 
cept for  the  size  of  the  trees,  in  his  de- 
scription written  to  Father  Palou  after 
the  return  to  San  Diego:  "Point  Pinos, 
according  to  my  observations,  is  in  lati- 
tude 36  deg.  42  min.  Where  this  point 
of  pines  begins  (on  the  south)  there  is  a 
small  bay  *  *  *  and  from  there  the 
Point  of  the  Pines  extends,  and  not  as  the 
narrative  says ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Rev- 
erence that  I  did  not  see  one  on  the  whole 
point  which  would  serve  for  yards  or 
masts  for  these  vessels ;  and  the  said  point 


The  entrance  to  Crespi  Wood,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  priest  who  accompanied 
Portola  and  left  a  record  of  the  expedi- 
tion. In  this  wood  was  the  residence  of 
N.  C.  Carnall,  who  named  the  Portola 
Valley. 

ending  where  it  does,  there  begins  a  great 
gulf  of  twenty  leagues  at  least."  This 
was  Monterey  Bay. 

Can  we  blame  the  good  father  and  his 
companions  for  half -suspecting  that  the 
"famous"  port  was  a  fiction  Of  Vizcaino's 
brain,  when  the  discoverer's  charts  lay 
hidden  and  the  searchers  had  to  rely  on  a 
narrative  which  bristled  with  stories  of  a 
large  native  population  using  flax,  hemp 
and  cotton?  Of  animals  "as  large  as 
wolves,  and  shaped  like  a  stag,  with  a 
skin  resembling  that  of  a  pelican,  a  long 
neck,  and  horns  on  the  head  as  large  as 
those  of  a  stag;  their  tail  is  a  yard  in 
length  and  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and 
their  hoofs  cloven  like  that  of  an  ox  ?"  Of 
the  trend  of  the  coast  line  north  of  lati- 
tude 42  deg.  toward  Japan  and  China, 
which  were  not  far  away? 

After  spending  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point 
Pinos  for  Monterey  Bay,  Portola  made 
his  momentous  decision  to  look  further 
north.  Many  of  the  travelers  were  ill, 
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provisions  were  scarce,  progress  was  slow. 
Two  weeks  later  the  party  had  rounded 
the  "great  gulf,"  and  on  October  23  en- 
camped on  Ano  Nuevo  Creek,  in  sight  of 
the  headland  bearing  the  same  name,  near 
the  south-western  corner  of  San  Mateo 
County. 

On  October  24th  they  were  a  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Pigeon  Point.  The  next 
two  days  they  rested  at  San  Gregorio 
Creek,  which  they  called  for  contempor- 
ary reasons  that  of  "los  sol  dados  de  los 
cursos."  The  Indians  of  the  country  were 
finer  than  any  they  had  met,  and  the 
blackberry  bushes,  says  Father  Crespi, 
were  so  thick  that  they  impeded  progress. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  they  stopped  on 
the  south  bank  of  Purisima  Creek.  Across 
the  stream  was  an  Indian  rancheria.  The 
narrative  records  that  Costanso,  with 
good  cause,  named  it  after  a  small  insect, 
concerning  which  a  professor  of  the  State 
University  recently  said :  "They  have  eyes, 
yet  see  not,"  but  can  bite  at  night,  any- 
.  how.  California  is  notorious  for  them — 
among  persons  who  have  never  been  there. 
The  encampment  next  day  was  made  close 
to  the  mouth  of  Pilarcitos  Creek.  Rains 
softened  the  ground,  and  every  one,  in- 
cluding the  commander,  was  unwell,  so 
they  rested  on  the  29th.  The  supply  of 
medicines  was  reduced,  as  was  that  of 
meat.  They  thought  of  killing  the  weaker 
mules.  On  October  30th  they  were  a  mile 
north  of  the  present  Montara  fog  signal. 


This  is  the  center  of  commercial  life  in  Portola,  the  vil- 
lage named  after  the  hardy  Spanish  dragoon. 


Their  advance  was  blocked  by  Mount 
Montara,  1940  feet  high,  near  Point  San 
Pedro. 

On  the  morrow  they  went  a  league  to  the 
north,  and  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  saw 
Point  Eeyes  far  out  to  sea,  the  Puerto  de 
San  Francisco,  and  six  or  seven  farallones 
to  the  west-northwest.  This  puerto  was 
the  anchorage  under  Point  Reyes  Head; 
they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  Gulf 
of  the  Farallones. 

The  mountains  appeared  continuous 
along  the  coast.  The  descent  was  made  to 
the  lagoon  behind  San  Pedro  Cove,  where 
camp  was  pitched.  They  were  over  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  Point  Pinos, 
and  no  sign  of  Monterey.  A  return  to 
San  Diego  was  discussed.  But  with  his 
usual  resolution,  the  Governor  decided  to 
remain  a  day  and  send  out  an  exploring 
party. 

Sergeant  Ortega  now  took  a  detachment 
and  started  over  the  mountains  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  For  three  days  he  and 
his  companions  were  gone.  On  November 
3d,  at  night,  the  discharge  of  firearms  an- 
nounced their  arrival  to  those  waiting  in 
camp..  They  reported  that  on  the  first 
day  out  they  had  seen  a  great  estero,  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  to  the  east  and  southeast. 
From  equivocal  signs  of  the  Indians,  they 
understood  there  was  a  port  and  a  ship 
therein. 

Great'  was  the  excitement  in  camp. 
True,  the  good  pilot  Cabrera  Bueno  had 
reported  Monterey  to  be  in 
latitude  37  degrees,  but  Cos- 
tanso had  sometimes  found 
him  erroneous  as  much  as  a 
degree.  Would  they — now 
on  short  rations,  sick  and 
well-nigh  disheartened — find 
the  San  Carlos  safe  in  port 
and  laden  with  .  provisions, 
and  their  countrymen  wait- 
ing fondly  to  embrace  them 
when  they  set  foot  on  the 
shore  ?  By  the  irony  of  fate, 
the  San  Carlos  was  the  first 
vessel  to  pass  through  the 
Golden  Gate  (discovered  in 
1772  by  Fages),  and  anchor 
in  San  Francisco  Bay — Aug. 
5,  1775. 

On  November    4th,     after 
mass     was    said,    they    hast- 
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ened  to  get  under  way.  On  their 
north  side  lay  mountains — San  Bruno, 
131.5  feet  high  in  the  northeast,  farther 
away  the  crest  of  Tamalpais,  2594  feet, 
near  at  hand  Twin  Peaks,  925  feet  in 
height.  Cliffs  prevented  an  advance  along 
the  beach.  Their  course  lay  to  the  north- 
east. Over  the  first  range,  they  made  by 
nightfall  a  small  lagoon  now  covered  by 


Water  Company's  supply  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  November  6th,  Portola  reached  the 
end  of  the  Canada.  Ascending  the  high 
land  back  of  Redwood  City,  he  overlooked 
on  the  east  the  long,  blue,  southern  stretch 
of  the  new  arm  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
southeast  the  beautiful  valley  that  bears 
his  name.  The  territorv  drained  bv  the 


Don  Nicholas  Covarrubias,  who  will  be  the  Don  Gas- 
par  of  the  Portola  Festival. 


Lake  San  Andreas,  back  of  Millbrae  Sta- 
tion on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
They  passed  through  the  Canada  of  San 
Andreas,  and  on  the  fifth  camped  in  the 
Canada  de  Raymundo,  near  the  south  end, 
having  traversed  almost  the  length  of  the 
land  covered  by  Crystal  Springs  Lakes, 
important  factors  in  the  Spring  Valley 


streams  flowing  into  the  Sears ville  dam, 
and  bv  that  emptying  just  below  it,  was 
first  so-called  by  N.  C.  Carnall,  in  1882. 
This  includes  the  old  region  known  as 
Searsville  and  the  present  school  districts 
of  Greersburg  and  Portola.  Woodside 
postoffice  is  in  the  heart  of  the  valley. 
The  slope  of  the  foothills  was  now 
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gradual  enough  so  that  the  party  could 
follow  the  dashing  waters  of  an  arroyo. 
The  mountains  over  which  they  had  come 
seemed  to  encircle  the  estero,  and  Father 
Crespi  gave  them  the  name  of  his  patron 
San  Francisco.  That  day  camp  was 
pitched  on  Redwood  Creek  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  bay. 

In  the  next  few  days,  on  one  of  which 
the  party  ate  acorns  and  suffered  extreme- 
ly, Sergeant  Ortega  made  an  exploration 
around  the  head  of  the  bay  to  the  vicinity 
of  Alviso.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  ship, 
and  a  council  of  the  officers  voted  for  a 
return  southward  in  search  of  Monterey, 
for  they  could  not  afford  the  time  and 
rations  further  to  explore  the  new  discov- 
ery. Portola  urged  that  they  go  forward, 
but  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  on  November  llth  all  started 
for  the  coast. 

Point  Pinos  was  reached  on  November 
28th.  The  party  set  up  two  crosses,  bur- 
ied a  letter  for  the  long-looked-for  San 
Carlos,  and  on  December  10th,  after  a 
severe  snow-storm  in  the  neighboring 
hills,  set  Wt  with  only  sixteen  sacks  of 
flour  for  sixty-five  men  on  the  five  hun- 
dred odd  miles  between  them  and  San 
Diego.  On  arrival,  Father  Crespi  wrote 
to  Father  Palou :  "Those  who  departed 
*  *  *  from  this  place  *  *  *  for  Mon- 
terey have  returned  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  January  of  the  present  year  (1770) ; 
with  the  merit  of  having  been  compelled  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  male  and  female  mules; 
and  with  not  having  found  the  port  of 
Monterey." 

On  May  24th,  however,  the  indomitable 


Portola  had  again  arrived  at  Point  Pinos. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  second 
cross  of  the  former  expedition,  during 
the  erection  of  which  he  had  been  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  point,  and  was  led  to 
it  by  a  soldier,  accompanied  by  Crespi  and 
Fages.  Reflecting  that  Point  Pinos  and 
that  opposite,  which  they  judged  to  be 
Ano  Nuevo,  enclosed  the  "great  gulf," 
and  noticing  that  it  was  shaped  like  the 
letter  0;  that  its  water  was  smooth  and 
looked  like  a  lagoon,  and  that  two  large 
whales  were  not  more  than  fifty  varas  from 
land,  which  was  a  sign  there  was  a  good 
depth  of  water  for  anchorage,  they  broke 
forth  with  one  voice: 

"This  is  the  Port  of  Monterey,  which 
we  have  sought;  it  is  exactly  as  reported 
by  Sebastian  Vizcaino  and  Cabrera 
Bueno." 

Father  Crespi  had  written  that  if  the 
Bay  of  Monterey  .were  not  discovered,  "in 
default  of  it  we  have  this  most  famous 
one  of  San  Francisco,  wherein  to  plant 
the  standard  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross." 
Little  did  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  Cap- 
tain of  Dragoons  in  the  Regiment  of 
Spain,  gazing  on  the  waters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  dream  that  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  his  military  affiliation  would 
furnish  inspiration  for  use  in  a  com- 
memorative pageant;  nor  was  the  good 
Padre  Juan  Crespi,  when  he  stated  this 
exceedingly  large  port  "could  not  only 
contain  all  the  navies  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  but  those  of  all  Europe  as  well,"« 
aware  that  he  had  uttered  a  note  of  pro- 
phecy for  the  distant  month  of  October, 
1909. 


TWO  IN  A   TAVERN 


BY    J.    TORREY    CONXOR 


MISS      TROTTER     had     been 
pacing  the  veranda  for  twenty 
minutes,  glancing  impatiently 
down  the  trail  for  the  guide 
who  was  to  show  her  the  wonders  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.    Between 
glances  she  feasted  her  eyes  on  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene. 

Far  below,  the  ruins  of  a  great  city — 
apparently — were  spread  out.  Another 
Pompeii  stood  revealed.  The  bastions, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  and  sculptured  facades 
of  the  Titanic  castles  glowed  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  Other  shapes  chiseled  by  the 
Great  Sculptor  suggested  the  towers  and 
domes  of  a  grand  cathedral,  from  the  tow- 
•ers  of  which,  presently,  would  come  the 
call  of  early  vespers ;  yonder  rose  the  walls 
of  a  fort,  buttressed  and  battlemented.  A 
butte  lifted  on  its  ragged  shoulder  the 
hull  of  a  battleship. 

Miss  Trotter  sighed.  She  had  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  photographing  the 
Canyon.  Photograph  it !  How  could  one 
get  at  it  without  the  aid  of  a  flying 
machine?  Or,  given  the  flying  machine, 
how  content  one's  self  with  a  black-and- 
white  reproduction  of  the  panoramic  pic- 
ture, in  which  red — the  whole  gamut  of 
reds — brown,  blue,  yellow  and  royal  pur- 
ple, were  mingled  ? 

A  step  on  the  veranda  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  guide.  He  stood  before 
her,  a  tall,  good  looking  fellow  in  brown 
corduroy,  brown,  high-topped  boots  and 
broad-brimmed  sombrero.  "Picturesque/'' 
was  her  mental  comment. 

"You  are  going  to  take  me  into  the  can- 
yon," she  said,  not  at  all  interrogatively. 
Miss  Trotter,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, was  positive,  pretty  and  peremptory. 

"Why — er — yes,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered, taking  off  his  hat  with  a  graceful 
sweep. 

"I'm  not  accustomed  to  riding,  so  you'd 
better  get  a  mule  or  a  burro  for  me.  They 


are  sure-footed ;  and  I  shall  /eel  safer 
when  we're  going  down  Jacobls  Ladder 
and  around  Cape  Horn.  And,  guide" — he 
was  turning  to  carry  out  her  orders — 
"have  the  hotel  people  put  us  up  a  good 
lunch.  I  intend  to  stay  down  there  all 
day." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  Rowe's 
Point  first?"  diffidently  suggested  the  one 
addressed.  "According  to  the  guide  book, 
a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  amphi- 
theatre can  be  obtained  there." 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"The  Point  is  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  hotel,  by  wagon  road.  The  road 
twists  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and  to 
all  appearance  there  isn't  a  canyon  within 
one  hundred  miles.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  you  step  out  on  the  level  rock 
platform  that  rounds  off  this  promontory; 
and  before  you  know  what  has  happened, 
you  are  gazing  into  a  hole  that  runs  down 
to  the  center  of  the  earth." 

"Intelligent  above  his  class,"  was  Miss 
Trotter's  second  mental  verdict,  as  she 
stood  irresolute,  uncertain  whether  to 
adopt  the  guide's  suggestion  or  to  reject 
it. 

"We'll  go  down  into  the  Canyon  to-day," 
she  announced,  "and  to-morrow  I'll  take 
the  wagon  road  to  Rowe's  Point  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Rim  Trail,  to  Moran's 
Point,  where  the  artist's  celebrated  pic- 
ture was  painted,  in  the  afternoon.  Con- 
sider yourself  engaged  for  the  day." 

The  guide  was  gone  but  a  short  time. 
Returning,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  packed  the  lunch  which  the  bell  boy 
brought,  in  the  saddle-bags;  then  leading 
the  diminutive  burro  to  the  horse-block, 
he  assisted  Miss  Trotter  to  mount. 

"Don't  attempt  to  direct  him,"  he  ad- 
vised. "Give  him  his  head,  and  he  will 
carry  you  with  perfect  safety." 

He  swung  into  his  saddle  and  started 
off,  Miss  Trotter  following  timorously. 
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The  Cathedral  Towers. 

Bright  Angel  trail  slipped  toward  the 
edge  of  the  chasm.  There  was  no  pre- 
monition of  the  sudden  drop  that  sent 
Miss  Trotter  skittering  down  an  incline  of 
forty-five  degrees.  She  grabbed  franti- 
cally at  the  tail  of  her  beast  lest  she  should 
slide  over  its  ears,  and  gave  utterance  to 
a  little  squeak  of  dismay.  To  her  great 
relief,  the  guide  appeared  not  to  have 
heard  her.  She  had  a  feeling  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  appear  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
fore the  guide. 

Down,  down,  they  followed  the  cork- 
screw trail,  between  massive  sandstone 
walls  that  shut  them  in  and  served  as  a 
frame  for  the  picture  that  was  revealed 
beyond.  Miss  Trotter's  first  timid  fears 
were  forgotten.  She  gazed  in  rapt  won- 
der at  the  scene. 

At  Cape  Horn  the  guide  called  a  halt. 
The  animals  must  rest. 

"1  am  glad  that  you  waited  until  the 


day  was  properly  aired  before  starting 
out,"  he  said.  "There  was  a  party  of  tour- 
ists that  came  down  on  the  late  train  last 
night,  intending  to  go  back  on  the  early 
train  this  morning.  They  got  up  at  break 
of  day  and  prowled  about  in  the  chilly 
dawn ;  and  all  they  saw  for  their  pains  was 
a  view  of  the  lake  of  mist,  dotted  with  the 
island-like  peaks  of  buttes  that  have  their 
foundation  a  thousand  feet  or  more  be- 
low— a  lake  that  filled  the  Canyon  from 
brim  to  brim. 

"And  this,"  supplemented  Miss  Trot- 
ter, ironically,  "is  the  brand  of  tourist 
who.  returning,  proclaims  most  vocifer- 
ously that  he  has  'seen'  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado !  One  meets  this  kind 
abroad.  He  lives,  moves  and  has  his  be- 
ing according  to  Cook's  schedule,  which 
allows  fifteen  minutes  for  the  inspection 
of  a  cathedral,  and  twenty-four  hours  or 
so  for  the  rest  of  Europe." 

"And,  sad  to  say,  the  kind  one  meets 
abroad  is,  usually,  American,"  the  guide 
smilingly  asserted,  as  he  again  reined  his 
horse  into  the  trail. 

Miss  Trotter  forgot  to  be  astonished  at 
this  further  evidence  of  the  guide's  intelli- 
gence. She  was  now  taking  it  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Perhaps  all  Western 
guides  were  like  that. 

Three  miles  of  alternate  climbing  and_ 
tobogganing — the  latter,  chiefly — and  they 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Canyon,  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  rim.  Still  following 
the  trail,  which  ran  nearly  straight  over 
the  plateau  that  was  bordered  on  either 
side  by  buttes,  they  came  upon  a  shaded 
spring,  where  the  horses  were  glad  to  tarry. 
Graceful  willows  bent  above  the  water 
that,  gushing  from  the  ground,  flowed 
away  in  loops  and  curves — a  silver  ribbon 
of  a  stream. 

"It  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that 
the  tourist  found  his  way  here,"  said  Miss 
Trotter,  instructively,  taking  a 'firm  hold 
on  the  saddle-horn  as  the  burro  lowered 
his  head  to  drink.  "Previous  to  that  time 
the  Canyon,  so  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  was  still  undiscovered." 

"And  yet,"  the  guide  returned  with  a 
winning  smile,  "haven't  you  a — er — sort 
of  feeling  that  you  may,  at  any  moment, 
Columbus-like,  make  some  wonderful  dis- 
covery? Yesterday  I  was  down  here,  in- 
tending to  go  to  the  river.  I  came  to  a 
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division  of  ways,  the  trail,  to  the  right, 
leading  to  the  river,  the  one  to  the  left  to 
a  range  where  Cliff-dwellers,  years  ago, 
built  in  the  crannies  of  the  wall.  I  took 
the  trail  to  the  left." 

"What  did  you  find?"  Miss  Trotter 
breathlessly  inquired.  Her  brown  eyes 
were  wide  and  childlike  in  her  interest; 
her  red  lips  were  parted  in  breathless  ex- 
pectancy. 


"What,"  said  the  guide,  answering  her 
question  by  asking  another,  "would  you 
instinctively  look  for  on  that  threshold  of 
mystery?  'The  trail  of  the  tourist  is  over 
it  alF — Europe,  Mexico,  America — Ah! 
I  see  you  understand,"  he  finished,  as  Miss 
Trotter's  face  sparkled  into  smiles.  "I  did 
not  find  the  sardine  can  and  the  empty 
beer  bottle  of  the  Tribe  of  the  Wander- 
ing Foot;  hence,  I  hailed  The  Tavern  as 


•LV 


"Down  Brakes!" 


"I  found  a  little  house  that,  I  am  sure, 
has  never  been  visited  by  tourists.  I 
promptly  named  it  The  Tavern,  took  pos- 
session, and  ate  my  luncheon  there." 

"How  do  you  know  that  you  are  the 
Columbus  of  this  discovery?"  Miss  Trot- 
ter asked. 


We'll  lunch 


my  own  particular  discovery, 
there  to-day  if  you  like." 

"Couldn't  we  do  the  cliff  house  and  the 
river,  too?"  queried  the  ambitious  Miss 
Trotter. 

"There  is  a  two-mile  walk  over  shifting 
shale,  and  a  tough  scramble  down  the  per- 


The  road  to  Eowe's  Point,  through  the  famed  Coconino  forest. 
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pendicular  wall  of  the  river  canyon 
thrown  in  with  the  walk.  You  see,  the 
Colorado  river  dashes  along  between  walls 
of  black  granite  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  floor  of.  the  Canyon,  threading  a  can- 
yon that  lies  within  the  Canyon.  The 
trip  wouid.be  too  difficult  for  you." 

He  spoke  as  one  having  authority;  and 
Miss  Trotter,  unaccustomed  as  she  was  to 
any  man's  dominance,  meekly  subsided. 

When  they  arrived  at  "the  division  of 
the  ways,"  the  guide  unhesitatingly  took 
the  trail  to  the  left.  'As  they  neared  a 
huge  bufte,  they  saw  evidence  of  man's 
masonry  in  the  crevices  of  the  sky-piled 
rocks  that  towered  above  the  trail. 

The  guide  picketed  the  animals,  and 
taking  the  saddle-bags  over  one  arm, 
offered  his  hand  to  Miss  Trotter.  A 
breathless  scramble  of  fifty  feet,  and  they 
stood  on  a  narrow  shelf  where  were  two 
diminutive  dwellings. 

/'There  are  other  worlds  to  conquer," 
announced  the  guide.  "Around  that 
shoulder  of  rock  is— The  Tavern.  Will 
you  try  the  air-line?  With  your  back  to 
the  rock — Don't  look  down !  Now !  One, 
two,  three — side-step !" 

They  rounded  the  "shoulder,"  and  sank 
down,  laughing,  in  front  of  the  third,  and 
much  larger  house.  Miss  Trotter  took  off 
her  hat  and  leaned  her  head  against  the 
wall  of  the  house.  The  guide  emptied  the 
saddle-bags,  and  arranged  the  lunch  as 
daintily  as  any 'woman. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Miss  Trotter,  hesi- 
tating between  a  tongue  and  a  cress  sand- 
wich, and  finally  accepting  them  both,  "to 
stay  here  at  the  Canyon  for  a  week  or  two. 
There  are  the  Havasiipi  Indian  village, 
the  copper  mine,  the  lime  rock  caves — oh, 
ever  so  many  points  of  interest  that  I  must 
leave  unvisited." 

"It  would  be  delightful,"  the  young 
man  agreed.  He  gazed  dreamily  at  Miss 
Trotter.  Miss  Trotter  gazed  dreamily  at 
the  landscape,  drenched  in  the  radiance 
of  the  sun  that  now  was  swinging  west- 
ward. 

"Delightful !"  he  repeated. 

Miss  Trotter  crunched  a  cracker  be- 
tween her  white  little  teeth. 

"I  have  just  been  reading  how  Lieuten- 
ant Ives  was  sent  out  by  the  war  depart- 
ment in  1857,  with  instructions  to  explore 
the  Colorado  river  as  far  from  its  mouth 


as  navigation  should  be  found  practi- 
cable," she  said,  in  the  "informing"  way 
into  which  she  occasionally  lapsed,  and 
which,  pedantic  in  suggestion,  came  oddly 
from  one  so  young  and  attractive.  "But 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers were  the  first  to  sight  the  mighty 
chasm.  This  was  the  expedition  of  1540, 
which  journeyed  from  the  Moki  pueblos 
northwestward  across  the  desert,  ob- 
taining a  view  of  the  Canyon,  but  fail- 
ing in  every  attempt  to  descend  its  walls.'' 

The  guide  seemed  intensely  interested. 
He  hung  on  Miss  Trotter's  words,  and  she, 
recognizing  that  here  was  fertile  ground 
for  her  seeds  of  wisdom,  proceeded: 

"Until  forty  years  ago,  the  exact  course 
of  the  Colorado  was  unknown  for  many 
miles,  even  its  origin  being  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  was  difficult  to  approach 
within  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  its  channel,  while  descent  to  the 
river's  edge  could  only  be  hazarded  at 
wide  intervals,  as  it  lay  in  an  appalling 
fissure  at  the  foot  of  seemingly  impossible 
cliff  terraces  that  led  down  from  the  bor- 
dering plateau;  and  to  tempt  its  naviga- 
tion was  to  court  death. 

"In  1869  Major  J.  W.  Powell  under- 
took the  exploration  of  the  river  with  nine 
men  and  four  boats,  starting  from  Green 
Eiver  City  in  Utah.  The  project  met 
with  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  from 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
region,  including  the  Indians,  who  main- 
tained that  boats  could  not  possibly  live 
in  any  one  of  a  score  of  rapids  and  falls 
known  to  them.  It  was  also  currently  be- 
lieved that  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  river 
disappeared  wholly  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

"That  the  idea  was  erroneous  was 
proved  then  by  Major  Powell  and  two 
years  ago  by  Ronald  Burton,  who  wrote 
a  thrilling  account  of  his  journey — Why 
do  you  look  at  me  like  that?" 

"It  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  me  that 
you  may  have  taken  me  for  some  one  else," 
said  the  young  man  slowly.  "I  didn't  men- 
tion my  name  to  vou  at  first,  because — 
er — well,  I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise. 
And  you  didn't  tell  me  yours,  you  know." 

"I  am  Miss  Trotter,  and  I'm  on  my 
way  to  Long  Beach,  California,  to  speak 
on  the  Spiral  in  Nature  before  the  Chau- 
tauqua  Assembly,"  said  the  young  lady, 
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formally.  There  was,  however,  a  slight 
quaver  in  her  voice.  The  occasion,  the 
place  and  the  man  possibly  caused  it. 

"I  am  Ronald  Burton,"  said  the  young 
man,  not  at  all  formally,  but  with  exceed- 
ing diffidence.  "I  myself  will — er — ap- 


ing of  a  cricket  in  a  crevice  of  the  wall  of 
The  Tavern. 

"I  mistook  you  for  a  guide !"  burst  from 
Miss  Trotter  in  accents  almost  tearful. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Burton,  what  must  you  think 
of  me?" 


Where  "Bright  Angel"  trail  begins. 


pear  before  the  Chautauqua  Assembly.  I 
—I  am  glad  you  like  my  book,  Miss  Trot- 
ter." 

Miss  Trotter  gasped,  and  put  her  hands 
to  her  crimsoning  cheeks.  Silence  fell  be- 
tween the  two,  broken  only  by  the  chirp- 


The  cricket's  chirping  sounded  insist- 
ently loud  during  the  moment  that  elapsed 
before  the  young  man  answered.  Then: 

"I — I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  vou.  May  I  tell  you — some- 
time?" 


A    UNIQUE    CLIMATE 


BY    W.    A.    TENXEY 


THE  ISOTHERMAL  maps  of 
California,  published  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau 
are  scientific  curiosities.  The 
red  lines,  chiefly  parallel,  running  north 
and  south  through  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  State,  signify  an  equal  temperature 
along  the  belts  covered  by  each  line.  On 
the  margin  at  the  end  of  the  lines  are  ar- 
ranged a  succession  of  numbers  from  44 
to  72,  denoting  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture each  line  represents.  The  parallel 
belts  of  country  over  which  the  lines  pass 
are  not  far  apart,  yet  the  maps  show  a 
regular  gradation  of  temperature.  A 
map  of  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  has  such  an  arrangement  of  isother- 
mal lines  running  north  and  south. 

It  may  be  asked  on  what  principles 
were  these  strange  lines  arranged  on  the 
maps?  In  California  are  more  than  a 
hundred  United  States  Signal  Stations 
furnished  with  instruments  which  daily 
give  a  record  of  the  temperature,  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  the  humidity,  the  pre- 
cipitation and  the  course  and  velocity  of 
the  winds.  These  instrumental  records 
from  a  hundred  stations,  all  over  the 
State,  are  sent  to  headquarters  where  they 
are  sorted  and  classified.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  places  reported  at  about 
the  same  temperature  are  so  situated  that 
a  line  may  be  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  State. 
As  an  example,  Poway,  near  the  Mexican 
line,  has  an  annual  mean  of  62.6  degrees 
and  Riverside  in  the  adjoining  county  is 
62.3;  Redlands,  in  the  next  county,  is 
62.2;  Los  Angeles,  62.6;  Fresno,  62.5; 
Newman,  Stanislaus  County,  62.1 ;  Anti- 
och,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
62.6;  Rio  Vista,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacramento,  about  the  same;  and  all  the 
way  up  the  Sacramento  on  both  sides  are 
points  differing  but  a  degree  or  two  till 
Eedding  is  reached  in  Shasta  County  at 


61.3.  Here  is  a  belt  600  miles  long  north 
and  south  where  there  are  spots  at  least, 
all  the  way,  at  which  the  thermometers  do 
not  differ  more  than  a  degree  or  two. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  or- 
anges, olives  and  other  semi-tropical 
fruits,  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  can  be 
grown  in  the  northern  counties  of  Butte, 
Tehama  and  Shasta  equally  as  well  as  they 
can  in  Los  Angeles,  Seaside  and  San 
Diego  Counties.  Facts  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  the  isothermal  lines  of  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

At  this  point  attention  is  called  to  the 
situation  of  California,  and  its  general 
topography.  Whoever  will  look  at  a  map 
may  see  the  peculiar  location  and  con- 
struction. In  form  it  is  an  irregular  par- 
allelogram extending  from  32!/2  degrees 
of  latitude  to  42  degrees  north,  and  on  an 
average  it  is  200  miles  wide,  inclosing  an 
area  of  153,650  square  miles.  It  surpasses 
in  size  all  of  New  England,  with  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  added.  It 
lies  diagonally  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Siskiyou  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the 
high  Sierra  range,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Near  the  ocean,  at  ir- 
regular distances,  is  the  Coast  Range.  Be- 
tween these  ranges  is  a  great  inland  valley 
450  miles  long  and  50  miles  or  more  in 
width,  between  the  high  foothills.  This 
inland  empire  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse  reaching  over  five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  combined.  The  Sacramento 
River  drains  the  north  and  the  San  Joa- 
quin  gathers  the  water  from  near  the  south 
end,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at  the  head 
of  Suisun  Bay,  pouring  the  accumulated 
waters  into  the  ocean  through  the  Golden 
Gate;  and  this  forms  the  only  open  pass, 
through  the  Coast  Range  between  the 
ocean  and  the  great  valley.  The  extreme 
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southern  end  of  the  valley  discharges  its 
waters  into  Tulare  Lake,  which  has  no 
visible  outlet.  In  the  Sierra  range  not 
far  from  the  south  end  of  the  valley  is 
Mt.  Whitney,  14,898  feet  high,  with  per- 
petual snow  and  ice  on  its  summit. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  base  of  Mt. 
Whitney  is  Death  Valley,  with  its  lowest 
plain  480  feet  below  sea  level,  surrounded 
by  tropical  deserts,  hot  as  Sahara.  No- 
where else  within  an  equal  space  can  one 
pass  from  so  high  an  altitude  to  so  low  a 
depth  from  sea  level;  or  from  a  summit 
of  perpetual  congealation  to  a  plain 
where  the  thermometer  registers  124  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  or  to  140  in  the  sun. 
Here  nature's  forces  have  done  their  best 
in  shooting  up  and  shaking  down  the 
material  elements.  Such  extremes  of  gra- 
dation in  height,  depth  and  temperature 
are  nowhere  else  so  near  neighbors.  How 
much  influence  this  peculiar  situation 
may  have  on  the  climate  of  the  State  at 
large  north  and  south  has  not  been  scien- 
tifically settled.  The  deserts  below  sea 
level  from  Death  Valley  to  Salton  must 
radiate  their  heat  afar  athwart  the  ele- 
vated table  lands. 

One  other  point,  it  is  claimed,  wields  a 
potent  influence  over  the  general  climate 
of  the  State.  The  coast  line  from  Alaska 
has  a  southerly  trend,  so  there  is  little  ap- 
parent break  to  the  Arctic  breezes.  About 
one-third  of  the  way  from  Mexico  to  Ore- 
gon, at  Point  Conception,  the  coast  turns 
abruptly  to  the  east,  and  so  continues  for 
eighty  miles.  Near  this  point,  also,  the 
Coast  Eange  is  broken  off;  and  parallel 
with  the  new  coast  line  is  the  Santa  Ynez 
range  connecting  with  the  Tehachapi 
range,  and  extending  to  the  Sierras.  This 
high  cross  wall  of  rock,  commencing 
where  the  coast  line  changes,  it  "is  pre- 
sumed, arrests  the  boreal  gales  and  the 
heat  of  the  great  inland  valley,  and  forms 
the  climatic  division  between  Northern 
and  Southern  California.  Again  the  re- 
moval of  the  regular  Coast  Eange  opens  a 
vast  plain  or  mesa  from  the  ocean  to  the 
extension  of  the  Sierras.  This  tract  to 
the  foothills  in  places,  at  least,  50  miles 
wide,  is  open  to  the  placid  waters,  bring- 
ing the  warm  Japanese  current  and  shel- 
tered from  bleak  fogs,  seems  to  insure  a 
climate  of  ideal  mildness.  The  real  es- 
tate dealers,  the  transportation  agents  and 


the  hotel  proprietors  spread  broadcast 
their  circulars,  assuring  the  public  that 
the  great  plain  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
San  Diego  has  a  climate  unequaled  for 
its  "soft  and  balmy  qualities."  But  after 
all,  can  it  be  proved  that  the  climate 
south  of  Point  Conception  and  the  Te- 
hachapi is  superior  to  what  can  be  found 
north?  Unfortunately  no  scientific  in- 
struments have  been  invented  to  measure 
the  "soft  and  balmy  qualities."  The 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  furnishes 
no  such  instruments  at  their  signal  sta- 
tions. The  bureau  does  not  accept  ner- 
vous sensibilities  as  an  accurate  measure 
of  any  department  of  the  weather. 

Let  a  native  of  the  Congo  country  go 
to  Modoc  county,  where  the  mercury  falls 
to  28  below  zero,  and  he  would  conclude 
from  his  feelings  that  he  was  at  the  point 
where  mercury  freezes.  Or  let  a  native 
from  Point  Barrow  go  to  Death  Valley, 
where  it  is  claimed  eggs  cook  in  the  sand 
from  heat  of  the  sun,  and  he  would  con- 
clude from  his  feelings  that  the  ther- 
mometer should  stand  at  near  212,  the 
point  where  water  boils.  Sensations  and 
thermometers  do  not  agree  in  temperature. 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  California 
is  a  desert  region  where  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau reports  the  mean  annual  temperature 
from  68  to  72  degrees,  and  the  highest  as 
from  116  to  124  degrees.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  there  is  no  such'  inferno. 
Aside  from  this  exceptional  locality  and 
the  high  mountain  crests  the  climate 
north  and  south  is  surprisingly  uniform. 
To  show  that  latitude  cuts  little  or"  no 
figure  in  the  climate,  attention  is  called  to 
two  circles  of  isothermal  lines  on  the 
map.  One  is  in  San  Diego  County  near 
the  Mexican  border,  and  at  its  center  is 
Poway,  the  other  circle  is  in  the  northern 
end  of  Humboldt  County,  a  few  miles 
from  Oregon;  in  the  center  is  Orleans. 
The  two  points  are  relatively  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  New  York.  Poway  has  a  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  62.6;  highest  107, 
lowest  26.  Orleans  registers  62.4 ;  highest 
109,  lowest  29.  The  northern  is  three  de- 
grees warmer  in  winter  and  two  degrees 
in  summer  than  the  southern.  They  are 
about  equally  distant  from  the  coast.  The 
elevation  of  Poway  is  460  feet.  Of  Or- 
leans 520.  Only  60  feet  difference. 
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Take  two  other  points;  El  Cajon  in 
San  Diego  County  is  about  as  far  from 
Mexico  as  Shasta  in  Siskiyou  is  from 
Oregon.  El  Cajon  registers  mean  annual 
63.4;  highest  107,  lowest  29.  Shasta 
63.9;  highest  108,  lowest  24.  El  Cajon 
is  near  the  coast  at  an  elevation  of  484 
feet.  Shasta  is  at  the  extreme  north  end 
of  the  great  inland  valley  east  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  and  at  an  elevation  of  1049 
feet. 

Altitude  decides  little  until  the  alpine 
heights  or  infernal  depths  are  reached. 
As  an  example,  Eocklin  and  Auburn  are 
18  miles  apart.  The  elevation  of  Kocklin 
is  249  feet,  of  Auburn  1360  feet.  The 
register  of  Kocklin  is  mean  60.6 ;  highest 
100,  lowest  24.  Auburn  60;  highest  108, 
lowest  27.  Between  the  two  points  by 
rail  is  Newcastle,  five  miles  from  Auburn, 
and  970  feet  elevation.  Here  is  a  citrus 
belt  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  The  or- 
anges at  Newcastle  are  ready  for  market  a 
month  earlier  than  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Seaside,  and  of  the  richest  quality.  This 
belt  is  north  of  the  center  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  foothills  east  of  the  Sacramento. 

The  climate  of  California  is  a  phenome- 
nal mystery.  It  cannot  be  estimated  or 
traced  by  the  rules  which  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  once  crossed  the  Sierras  in  April,  be- 
fore the  middle.  We  left  the  snow-sheds 
just  as  the  rising  sun  began  to  glitter  on 
the  surrounding  peaks.  The  snow,  be- 
ginning to  melt,  was  nearly  ten  feet  deep 
on  a  level.  The  road  winds  back  and 
forth  in  curves  and  loops  down  the  moun- 
tain side  from  an  altitude  of  nearly  6,000 
feet.  Some  miles  before  the  train  stopped 
at  7 :30  for  the  crew  and  passengers  to 
get  breakfast,  we  were  passing  fruit  or- 
chards in  full  blossom.  Before  nine 
o'clock  we  were  in  one  of  the  richest  or- 
ange belts  in  the  State.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
were  rushing  through  hay  fields  where 
the  farmers  were  mowing,  raking  and 
stacking  hay.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  were 
in  Sacramento.  Thus  in  less  than  five 
hours,  passing  over  a  circuitous  road  of 
92  miJes,  we  passed  from  snow  and  ice  ten 
feet  deep  to  harvest  fields  in  April.  In 
what  other  part  of  the  world  can  so  great 
a  variety  of  climate  be  found  in  so  short 
a  space  and  time  or  distance? 

We  are  not   dependent  upon  scientific 


instruments  alone  to  determine  the  quali- 
ties of  California  climate.  The  cultivated 
productions  corroborate  the  records  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Some  plants  and  trees 
will  endure  almost  an  unlimited  range  of 
climate.  Wheat,  rye,  oaks  and  pines 
thrive  from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic.  It 
is  not  so  with  pineapples,  bananas,  dates 
and  olives.  Citrus  fruits,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, date-palms,  cannot  endure  a  temper- 
ature much  below  24  degrees  without  in- 
jury to  fruit  and  trees.  There  must  be 
a  mean  of  not  less  than  60  degrees.  With 
these  restrictions,  citrus  orchards  are 
thriving  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  first  immigrant  settlers  in  Califor- 
nia were  Franciscan  Missionaries  from 
Spain.  They  began  operations  at  San 
Diego,  and  gradually  increased  their  sta- 
tions where  they  found  the  largest  Indian 
settlements.  Finding  the  climate  so  much 
like  that  in  their  native  land,  they  intro- 
duced the  citrus  fruits.  Step  by  step  they 
planted  stations  a  day's  journey  apart  till 
they  reached  San  Rafael  and  Sonoma, 
near  San  Francisco.  At  the  most  of 
these  stations  they  started  citrus  fruits 
and  palms.  Even  in  Sonoma  it  is  found 
oranges  do  nearly  as  well  as  south  of  the 
Tehachapi.  Trees  there  only  a  few  years 
old  are  three  feet  in  circumference.  At 
the  time  of  the  secularization  of  missions, 
about  1837,  the  stations  were  abandoned, 
and  the  orchards,  with  other  improve- 
ments, went  to  ruin.  A  few  years  later, 
when  California  became  United  States  ter- 
ritory, and  the  mines  were  discovered,  a 
class  of  immigrants  took  possession  who 
had  no  experience  nor  interest  in  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  The  early  American  set- 
tlers confined  their  attentions  to  what 
seemed  to  pay  best,  grazing,  grain  and  de- 
ciduous fruits.  It  was  1860  before  any 
particular  attention  was  given  to  oranges 
and  lemons.  The  old  orchards  were  still 
in  existence  about  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara  and  other  abandoned  missions. 
In  1855  some  one  at  Sacramento  planted 
the  seeds  from  an  Acapulco  orange.  Two 
years  later,  one  of  the  little  trees  was 
transplanted  at  Bidwell's  Bar,  Butte 
County.  It  is  now  a  large  and  thriving 
tree.  This  was  the  first  experiment  with 
oranges  in  the  great  inland  valley  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  ex- 
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periment  with  one  tree  lias  resulted  in 
making  Butte  County  one  of  the  richest 
orange  centers  in  the  State.  In  1862  there 
were  in  all  California  25,000  orange  trees ; 
the  latest  reports  show  now  more  than 
5,000,000  trees.  North  of  a  line  passing 
due  east  from  San  Francisco,  citrus  or- 
chards are  increasing  almost  as  fast  as 
south  of  the  Tehachapi.  The  vast  graz- 
ing and  grain  fields  are  being  divided  in- 
to orange  orchards  because  they  pay  bet- 
ter (from  $800  to  $1,000  an  acre)  for 
fruit.  The  climate  is  eminently  fitting. 

In  the  Capitol  Park,  containing  about 
thirty  acres,  around  the  State  House  at 
.Sacramento,  may  be  seen  350  different 
varieties  of  trees,  natives  of  every  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe — all  growing 
together  and  flourishing  as  if  they  were 
at  home.  This  is  the  finest  capitol  park  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  the  wonder  of 
.all  visitors  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
many  varieties  of  .trees  that  are  to  be 
found  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. — 
.State  Agricultural  Society. 

What  spot  can  be  found  outside  of 
California  where  the  denizens  from  the 
tropics  and  the  Arctic  can  stand  side  by 
side  without  finding  it  too  hot  or  too  cold 
for  the  life  of  those  from  the  extremes? 
Here  is  a  marvel  of  climatic  perfection. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  The  climate  is  not 
the  same  all  over  California.  It  is  alike 
only  in  spots  or  belts,  not  affected  as  in 
the  world  at  large  by  latitude  and  alti- 
tude. In  other  spots  close  by  it  is  quite 
different.  Points  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude apart,  far  as  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina and  New  York,  do  not  differ  two  de- 
grees in  temperature.  Other  spots  a  mile 
apart  differ  materially.  An  example : 

One  winter  I  spent  at  Ventura,  east 
of  Point  Conception.  The  city  is  on  the 
seaside.  From  the  beach  to  the  steep 
mountain  side  is  eight  city  blocks — about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  found  that  on  a 
few  mornings  on  the  level  plat  toward  the 
beach  there  was  a  light  frost,  but  above 
the  upper  street  it  was  always  frostless. 
No  plants  were  touched. 

This  warm  belt  was  not  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  tide  level,  but  it 
was  sheltered  by  high  mountain  spurs, 
and  open  to  the  warm  ocean  current.  Less 
than  a  mile  from  this  warm  spot  ice  was 
formed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 


cold  place  was  close  to  the  shady  side 
of  a  bluff,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  canyon 
through  which  cold  blasts  from  the  north 
swept  down  from  the  high  mountain 
peaks.  The  situation  made  the  difference 
in  the  temperature.  About  five  blocks 
from  the  sea  and  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  are  two  venerable  date-palm 
trees,  planted  by  the  Mission  Fathers 
about  1788,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago.  They  have  never  produced  fruit. 
Sea  fogs  and  the  cold  draughts  from  the 
mountains  are  not  congenial  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  desert.  At  Winters, -an  hour's 
ride  from  Sacramento,  is  a  palm  tree 
which  is  annually  loaded  with  fruit.  One 
year  it  produced  700  pounds  of  dates,  a 
single  branch  weighing  40  pounds.  Win- 
ters is  considerably  north  of  the  center  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  great  inland  empire, 
while  Ventura  is  south  of  Point  Concep- 
tion and  close  to  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  fruit, 
as  well  "as  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, prove  that  latitude  and  elevation 
alone  wield  only  a  minimum  influence  on 
California  climate.  The  weather  is  de- 
termined chiefly  by  situation.  The  broad 
and  sunny  plains  and  land-locked  valley 
points,  sheltered  by  mountain  spurs  or 
exposed  by  canyons,  relative  distance 
from  sea  fogs  and  snow  peaks;  these  are 
the  conditions  which  regulate  the  unique 
climate  of  California.  On  no  other 
ground  can  we  account  for  the  strange 
exceptions  to  general  rules.  Poway  and 
Orleans  are  about  equally  distant  from 
the  ocean,  differ  only  60  feet  in  altitude, 
but  are  separated  by  nine  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  mean  temperature  is  the  same, 
and  the  northern  point  is  three  degrees 
the  warmer  in  winter.  Poway  and  Or- 
leans are  alike  in  the  citrus-  zone.  Por- 
terville  and  Shasta  have  about  the  same 
mean  temperature;  Shasta  is  five  degrees 
colder  at  the  lowest.  The  altitude  of  Por- 
terville  is  464  feet,  and  of  Shasta  1049 
feet ;  the  two  places  are  situated  in  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  interior  valley,  five  de- 
grees of  latitude  apart;  each  is  in  the  cit- 
rus zone.  Their  latitude  corresponds  to 
the  south  line  of  Virginia  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

Some  repetition  has  been  introduced  to 
show  the  correspondence  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  with  the  facts  gathered  from  fruit 
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culture,  and  aJso  to  gather  the  results  of  Along  the  California  isothermal  lines, 
details  into  the  closest  compass.  It  is  im-  extending  more  than  600  miles  north  and 
portant  to  add  that  between  the  given  south  is  the  greatest  uniformity  of  tern- 
points  of  about  the  same  temperaure  at  perature  during  the  year  to  be  found  any- 
nearly  the  extremes  of  latitude  are  places  where  in  the  temperate  zone.  There  are 
near  the  coast  and  also  inland  where  there  also  parallel  lines  running  the  same  dis- 
is  every  grade  of  climate  from  a  mean  of  tance  which  show  the  greatest  variety  of 
44  degrees  to  a  mean  of  72  degrees,  and  temperature  in  an  equal  distance  on 
the  lowest,  54  degrees  to  16  degrees  below  earth. 

zero.     Environment  chiefly,  if  not  exclu-  A  home  seeker  can  find  any  kind  of 

sively,  caused  the  diversity.     With     the  climate  desired  in   California  without  a 

rarest  exceptions,  whatever  the  tempera-  long  journey  from  any  one  of  the  common 

ture.  trie  isothermal  lines  run  north  and  centers.     And  nearly  all  points  are  salu- 

south  instead  of  parallel  with  the  degrees  brious.     The  greatest  glory  of  California 

of  latitude.  is  its  climate. 


THE    ROLLING    STONE 


BY    JOHN    A.    HENSHAL.I, 

Here's  honor  to  the  rolling  stone, 
Who  lives  Life's  joke  for  Life  alone, 
Who  looks  not  with  a  miser's  greed 
On  gold,  save  to  supply  his  need : 
And  so  I  say,  nor  bow  my  head, 
While  life  holds  out,  while  blood  runs  red, 
The  brave  will  Earth's  wild  corners  roam 
Nor  gather  moss  till  Death  calls  home. 

No  twining  parasite  is  he, 
Dependent  on  some  friendly  tree; 
No  terror  holds  him  in  its  thralls, 
Alone  he  stands,  ascends,  or  falls : 
And  so  I  say,  nor  bow  my  head, 
While  life  holds  out,  while  blood  runs  red, 
The  brave  will  Earth's  wild  corners  roam 
Nor  gather  moss  till  Death  calls  home. 

No  mossbound  anchorites  are  they, 
No  clinging  limpets  in  the  bay, 
That  hang  to  some  protecting  rock 
Because  afraid  to  stand  the  shock 
And  turmoil  of  the  life  without. 
Boldly  they  sail  across  the  bar 
With  courage  for  their  guiding  star : 
And  so  I  say,  nor  bow  my  head, 
While  life  holds  out,  while  blood  runs  red. 
The  brave  will  Earth's  wild  corners  roam, 
Nor  gather  moss  till  Death  calls  home. 


VANEETY,"   THE    CHEROKEE   MAID 


BY    LILJ.IAN    MAY    TROY 


IT  WAS  IN  the  obscure  illumination 
which  precedes  the  dawn  that  Bris- 
bane woke  from  an  uneasy  slumber 
in  the  thicket  under  the  tupelo 
trees  bordering  the  river.  The  acute  in- 
stinct of  a  man  familiar  with  the  Indian 
country  told  him  something  had  awakened 
him.  Turning  cautiously  on  his  side,  he 
parted  the  brush  noiselessly,  and  peered 
out  on  the  river  racing  swiftly  along  un- 
der the  canopy  of  overhanging  boughs. 
A  minute  passed;  two;  three;  and  then 
the  listening  man  heard  the  faint  dip  of 
a  paddle.  "Didn't  think  they  would  be 
after  me  so  soon,"  he  muttered,  as  he  ad- 
justed the  sight  on  his  rifle  for  close 
range.  Of  course  they  would  discover 
him ;  he  had  been  too  weary  and  exhausted 
the  night  previous  to  cover  his  trail.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  redskin  nature  to 
track  at  night,  and  he  wondered  grimly 
why  they  should  have  made  an  exception 
in  his  case.  Three  shots  left.  Well,  that 
meant  he  would  "pot"  two  of  them;  one 
for  poor  Murray  and  the  other  for  Nel- 
son, his  two  companions  they  had  mur- 
dered yesterday.  And  the  third  shot — 
they  would  have  his  scalp,  but  not  until 
after  the  third  shot — what  then  was  left 
of  it  they  were  welcome  to.  He  had  been 
so  positive  of  success,  and  now  this  was 
the  end  of  it.  The  survey  for  the  first 
tracks  over  the  southern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent had  cost  the  railroad  •  company 
dearly  in  money  and  the  lives  of  their 
bravest  men,  and  Brisbane  had  been  the 
only  one  who  had  been  successful  in  evad- 
ing the  Indians  and  completing  the  sur- 
vey to  the  river.  He  had  known  the  dan- 
ger, and  when  his  chief  had  told  him  to 
select  the  men  to  accompany  him,  he 
called  for  volunteers;  refusing  to  order 
any  man  to  go  into  the  Indian  country 
with  him.  When  Murray  and  the  boy 
Nelson  stepped  forward  he  was  pleased; 
they  knew  the  risks  to  be  taken  as  well  as 


Brisbane  did;  they  knew  their  business 
thoroughly,  and  if  any  three  could  succeed 
they  could.  It  was  not  actually  the  sur- 
vey for  the  roadbed,  but  the  most  im- 
portant preliminary  step  in  the  science  of 
railroad  building;  the  mapping  out  of 
the  prospective  route.  It  was  practically 
the  primal  intrusion  of  progress  into  the 
great  Southwest,  and  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  nation  were  upon  the  men  who  took 
the  risks  of  death  and  torture  in  the  In- 
dian country,  as  well  as  upon  the  man  who 
risked  their  all  to  further  a  project  which 
many  wiseacres  were  wont  to  term  prema- 
ture. 

General  Miles  and  his  cavalry  were  kept 
busy  with  Sitting  Bull  and  Geronimo 
some  few  hundred  miles  away,  and  so 
general  was  the  uprising  that  a  military 
escort  could  not  be  spared,  and  the  three 
men  had  to  depend,  upon  themselves  to 
do  their  own  scouting  and  protect  them- 
selves as  best  they  could. 

Men  had  made  the  attempt  before,  but 
none  had  ever  returned,  and  many  of  the 
Eastern  stockholders  had  advised  delay 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  could 
make  peace  with  the  redskin  braves.  The 
president  of  the  company  replied  that 
both  he  and  the  stockholders  risked  their 
fortunes,  and  while  he  asked  no  man  to 
risk  his  life,  if  men  there  were  who  were 
willing  to  do  so,  it  was  the  business  of 
the  company  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity;  and  as  to  peace  with  the  In- 
dians— the  company  could  not  afford  to 
gamble  in  futures. 

Brisbane  heard  the  .scratching  of  a  pad- 
dle on  the  rocks  in  the  stream,  as  though 
a  canoe  had  approached  too  near  their 
sharp  jaws.  His  rifle  pointed  up  stream, 
and  the  stock  was  pressed  firmly  against 
his  shoulder  and  the  hammer  lay  back 
with  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  A  steady 
eye  ran  along  the  barrel,  as  he  brought  the 
rifle  into  position  for  a  shot  as  the  first 
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canoe  turned  the  bend  in  the  river.  The 
light  was  dim,  but  he  was  sure  of  himself 
now,  and  he  knew  he  would  have  to  shoot 
quickly.  He  heard  the  scraping  against 
the  rocks  again,  and  he  wondered  why 
they  didn't  keep  away  from  the  rapids  on 
the  side,  and  get  into  the  middle,  where 
the  current  ran  smoothly  and  swift. 

As  a  canoe  came  sweeping  around  the 
bend,  he  took  rapid  aim,  but  as  he  would 
have  pressed  the  trigger,  he  gasped  with 
amazement,  and  sat  bolt  upright.  The 
canoe  had  one  occupant,  a  child — a  girl! 
She  came  perilously  near  to  the  bank 
where  the  water  lashed  itself  into  white 
foam  on  the  jagged  rocks.  Dexterously 
she  avoided  them  without  seeming  to  see 
them;  her  eyes  scanning  the  bank  as  she 
gracefully  balanced  herself,  feet  apart  in 
the  frail  craft.  Brisbane's  ears,  trained 
to  the  silence,  could  hear  no  swishing  of 
paddles  up  the  river,  and  he  thought  the 
girl  must  be  alone. 

Suddenly  she  turned  the  canoe  toward 
the  bank,  jumped  out  and  beached  it. 
With  long,  quick  strides  she  reached  the 
brush  and  undergrowth,  and  scanning  the 
ground  hastily,  she  came  directly  to  where 
Brisbane  knelt,  and  parted  the  bushes 
abruptly.  She  looked  at  the  man  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  fancied  she  appeared  slight- 
ly satisfied  as  she  muttered  "huh."  "Hello, 
youngster,"  Brisbane  said  cheerily,  as  he 
sprang  up.  "I  suppose  your  whole  tribe 
is  out  in  your  wake,  taking  the  early 
morning  air  on  the  river,  and  as  I'm  a 
trifle  solicitous  about  my  health  now,  too, 
I'll  ask  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  relieve  you 
of -the  canoe.  'Twill  help  me  along." 

Hope  was  once  more  dominant  in  Bris- 
bane, as  he  sprang  down  the  incline  and 
shoved  the  canoe  of  skins  and  saplings  in- 
to the  stream,  and  sprang  in. 

"Huh,"  said  the  girl,  with  what  seemed 
even  more  satisfaction,  as  she  nimbly 
climbed  in  after  him,  just  as  he  sent  the 
craft  swiftly  into  midstream. 

"Here,  you;  get  out,"  he  said,  as  he 
paddled  back  to  the  bank:  "Get  out."  As 
he  would  have  assisted  her  out  of  the 
canoe  by  the  arm,  a  brown  hand  shot  up, 
and  five  long  bleeding  lines  on  his  face 
marked  the  course  of  five  finger  nails. 
"You  little  tigress,"  he  said,  as  he  winced 
in  pain. 

"Huh,"  answered  the  girl  with  undis- 


guised satisfaction.  He  caught  her  by 
both  arms,  and  would  have  put  her  on  the 
bank,  but  he  left  her  go  as  he  saw  two 
rows  of  glistening  teeth  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  his  arm.  She  reminded  him  of  a 
kitten  who,  when  you  want  to  put  it 
down,  hangs  on  with  its  teeth  and  claws. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  disgustedly,  "you 
can  stay — I  haven't  any  time  to  remain 
here  arguing  the  merits  of  the  question 
with  you." 

He  pointed  the  nose  of  the  canoe  down 
stream,  and  commenced  to  paddle  furious- 
ly, not  knowing  now  where  the  painted 
braves  were.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
girl  made  no  demonstration,  but  he 
watched  her  closely  nevertheless.  For 
three  hours  they  went  on  thus;  the  man 
in  the  bow  paddling  with  all  his  force; 
twice  riding  unfamiliar  rapids,  but  going 
on,  on,  as  only  a  man  who  had  the  re- 
juvenation of  hope  in  his  heart  could ;  on 
until  he  was  ready  to  faint  with  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue.  He  gave  no  thought  to 
hunger,  although  no  food  had  passed  his 
lips  for  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  all  he 
had  hoped  for — a  chance — and  he  was  go- 
ing to  get  every  shred  out  of  it  he  could. 
In  his  pocket  were  the  maps  the  company 
needed — they  would  not  attempt  to  lay 
another  foot  of  steel  without  them — and 
he  had  succeeded.  If  he  could  only  out- 
wit the  redskins. 

His  stroke  grew  weaker,  and  it  was 
sheer  luck  that  the  light  craft  was  not 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  that  jutted 
out  of  the  stream  everywhere. 

The  canoe  rocked  ever  so  little,  and  a 
brown  hand  grasped  the  paddle. 

"Let  go  there,"  he  shouted. 

Five  little  fingers  sank  into  the  carti- 
lege  of  his  ear,  as  the  other  hand  grasped 
the  paddle,  and  Brisbane  relinquished  his 
hold.  A  long,  slender,  childish  hand 
pointed -to  the  stern;  and  a  strong  pair  of 
young  arms  held  the  canoe  steady  as  the 
man  sank  down  among  the  skins  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  When  they  reached 
a  smooth  stretch  of  the  river,  the  girl 
drew  some  venison  and  a  roasted  quail 
from  the  twigs  and  leaves  in  the  bow,  and 
pressed  the  food  into  Brisbane's  hands.  He 
looked  up  in  wonder!  Her  face  was  as 
immobile  as  a  bronze  statue,  as  she  dipped 
a  slender  hand  into  the  stream  and  wet 
his  parched  lips  many  times. 
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When  he  had  refreshed  himself  with 
food,  Brisbane  would  have  taken  the  pad- 
dle, but  the  Indian  child  pressed  him  back 
among  the  skins,  and  threateningly  held 
up  five  slender  fingers  near  his  ear,  and 
with  a  tired  sigh  and  a  smile  on  his  lips 
he  drifted  into  slumber. 

Many  tirnes  the  Indian  maiden  turned 
to  look  at  him  as  he  slept.  Her  face  bore 
the  stolid  look  of  her  people,  but  the 
depths  of  the  dark  eyes  seemed  to  soften 
and  sparkle  as  she  gazed.  Was  it  the 
great  length  of  shapeliness  and  muscle  of 
the  man  that  drew  her  admiration  or  the 
cluster  of  straight  brown  locks  framing 
his  clear-cut  face?  Was  it  the  grey  of 
the  eyes  or  the  laugh  that  lurked  round 
the  mouth  even  in  sleep? 

"Huh,"  was  all  she  said,  as  she  bal- 
anced herself  in  the  bow,  but  there  are 
many  waves  on  the  ocean  that  never  shall 
boom  on  the  sandy  bars,  and  the  thoughts 
of  an  Indian  maiden — who  knows? 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
young  surveyor  woke  from  his  refreshing 
sleep  and  sat  up. 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  tall  Indian  child 
in  the  bow.  He  wondered  what  it  all 
meant ;  was  she  taking  him  away  from  one 
hostile  camp  to  deliver  him  to  the  Apaches 
farther  down  the  river?  Some  devilish 
Indian  ingenuity,  he  thought,  as  he  won- 
dered why  he  hadn't  forcibly  put  her  out 
of  the  canoe  in  the  beginning.  Then  he 
remembered  the  food;  trying  to  keep  his 
strength  up  for  some  delectable  jollifica- 
tion, no  doubt — a  tied-to-the-stake  dance, 
perhaps. 

"She  certainly  doesn't  resemble  the 
Apaches."  he  soliloquized,  as  he  noted  the 
straight  nose,  and  splendid  profile,  as  she 
turned  sideways  to  sheer  off  from  some 
rocks.  Her  hair  was  fine,  not  coarse  like 
the  Apache  squaws,  and  hung  over  her 
shoulders  in  two  long  braids.  As  she  stood 
in  the  bow,  no  easy  task,  balancing  herself 
gracefully,  she  dipped  the  paddle  steadily 
first  on  one  side,  then  the  other;  she  re- 
minded Brisbane  of — yes,  a  goddess.  It 
was  the  only  word  fitting  to  the  uncon- 
scious pride  and  grace  of  her  whole  bear- 
ing. He  fancied  she  might  be  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  possibly  more.  Her 
arms  and  shoulders  were  as  developed  as 
those  of  a  strong  boy,  and  the  man  re- 
flected that  if  all  women  were  only  as 


straight  and  agile  as  this  child,  what  a 
wonderful " 

"Huh!" 

"Good  afternoon,  Lady-of-the-Claws," 
he  smiled. 

The  girl  paid  no  attention;  her  body 
was  bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  listen- 
ing and  instantly — Brisbane  was  alert.  He 
had  heard  it,  too !  The  unmistakable 
stomp  of  Indian  ponies  drinking  by  the 
river.  It  was  not  behind  them — it  was 
ahead.  While  he  had  been  sleeping  they 
had  come  into  a  camp  of  Apaches !  He 
expected  the  girl  would  give  the  alarm, 
and  he  drew  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  He 
lowered  it  instantly.  Hang  it  all !  Let 
her  shout  if  she  wanted  to ;  maybe  she  was 
doing  the  right  thing  according  to  her 
savage  code.  The  two  shots  would  be  for 
men,  not  for  a  woman.  As  he  would  have 
snatched  the  paddle  from  her,  by  a  quick 
turn  the  canoe  shot  noiselessly  under  the 
overhanging  branches  near  the  bank. 
"Well,  I'll  be" — Brisbane  muttered,  as  she 
worked  the  craft  up  stream  a  little  close 
to  the  bank,  and  under  the  low  branches, 
until  the  thick  foliage  completely  hid  it 
from  the  view  of  any  one  passing  on  the 
river.  Her  face  wore  its  stolid  expression, 
but  Brisbane  noticed  that  her  nostrils 
dilated  slightly. 

They  lay  hidden  there  until  sunset. 
Painted  braves  led  ponies  to  drink  not  fifty 
feet  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and 
Brisbane  knew  there  must  be  a  large  camp 
near  by.  There  seemed  to  be  no  squaws, 
children,  or  dogs,  and  he  judged  rightly 
that  they  were  on  the  war  path.  He  won- 
dered whether  they  were  reinforcements 
for  Sitting  Bull  or  only  savage  marauders 
preparing  to  attack  some  frontier  village. 
At  twilight,  the  faint  sound  of  many  pad- 
dles broke  the  appressive  stillness,  and 
through  an  aperture  in  the  foliage  he  saw 
twenty  or  thirty  canoes  coming  down  the 
river.  Each  canoe  held  four  or  six  In- 
dians ;  their  bodies  and  faces  were  painted 
hideously,  and  many  were  armed  with 
rifles  and  bow  and  arrow.  Now,  surely,  the 
girl  would  give  the  alarm.  The  first 
canoe  approached  directly  opposite  their 
hiding  place.  There  was  a  young,  power- 
ful buck  in  the  stern,  and  Bris- 
bane thought  he  had  never  seen  so  cruel 
and  rapacious  a  face.  This  fellow  would 
stop  the  first  bullet.  As  he  raised  his  rifle 
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the  girl  put  her  fingers  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  her  white  teeth  gleamed  near 
his  nose,  as  she  scarcely  breathed:  "No 
shoot — quiet." 

Canoe  after  canoe  passed,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  last  one  was  beached  down 
the  stream  near  the  allies'  camp  that  she 
removed  her  fingers,  and  closed  her  lips 
over  the  small  teeth.  Brisbane  stared  at 
her  in  amazement,  "What  a  wonderful 
child  it  is,"  he  muttered  slowly. 

"See  here,  Little  Claws,"  he  said,  "you 
speak  English?" 

Ignoring  his  question,  she  said,  "Stay 
here.  When  dark,  Apaches  no  see-go." 

The  young  surveyor  thanked  his  stars, 
— the  moon  would  not  rise  until  near 
morning.  Here  was  another  chance.  His 
fingers  passed  over  the  papers  in  his 
breast  with  still  more  hope,  and  elation, 
which  only  a  man  who  has  surmounted 
difficulties  can  feel. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  he  kept  the 
canoe  in  the  umbrage  of  the  trees  that 
banked  the  river,  and  midnight  saw  the 
redskin  encampment  miles  astern,  and  the 
tired  Indian  girl  asleep  on  the  skins  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

They  journeyed  thus  for  days;  hiding 
by  day  and  traveling  by  night.  The  small 
store  of  food  gave  out,  but  occasionally  the 
girl  would  lie  for  hours  in  the  bush  wait- 
ing for  a  thirsty  rabbit.  Without  a  sound 
the  slender  fingers  would  close  about  the 
throat  of  the  little  animal  and  squeeze  the 
life  from  it.  And  she  would  indifferently 
bring  it  to  Brisbane  to  skin.  They  dared 
not  light  a  fire,  and  there  are  worse  things 
than  raw  rabbits  when  hunger  taps  insis- 
tently. 

The  last  night  on  the  river  had  passed, 
and  Brisbane  told  the  girl  he  must  take  to 
the  trails  to  reach  his  people.  The  girl 
had  only  spoken  twice,  but  he  knew  she 
understood.  He  had  been  sorely  puzzled 
about  her.  They  had  not  seen  the  smoke 
of  signal  fires  for  two  days,  and  he  felt 
he  would  be  safe  in  leaving  the  river  and 
taking  to  the  trails.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  country  now,  and  he  knew  that  he 
could  reach  the  railroad  camp  in  two 
days. 

As  he  approached  the  girl,  who  had  been 
screened  from  him  by  a  bush,  he  stopped 
and  smiled  in  amusement.  She  was  kneel- 
ing on  a  flat  rock,  gazing  into  the  reflect- 


ing mirror  of  a  pool  as  she  braided  her 
long  hair.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
continued  to  gaze  at  her  reflection  criti- 
cally. 

"Oh,  woman,  woman,  thy  name  is  van- 
ity," laughed  Brisbane.  She  looked  up 
suddenly,  and  the  first  smile  the  man  had 
seen  on  her  face  parted  her  lips. 

"Vaneety,  Vaneety,"  she  said.  "Like 
very  much.  What  means  ?" 

"Oh,"  the  young  man  answered,  "it 
means — let's  see " 

He  must  be  careful  not  to  say  anything 
to  drive  the  pleased  expression  from  those 
eyes — and  what  pretty  lips  she  had ! 

"Why  it  means,"  she  was  watching  him 
closely,  "it  means  very,  very  nice — very 
pretty — beautiful.  Does  that  please  you, 
little' Apache?" 

"No  Apache !"  she  hissed,  as  the  red 
blood  glowed  under  her  bronze  skin. 
"Cherokee !" 

"Whew,  a  Cherokee!     An  aristocrat!" 

"What's  mean  areestocrat  ?"  she  asked. 

"That  means  very  proud.  But  what 
were  you  doing  in  an  Apache  camp?" 
asked  Brisbane,  as  the  explanation  of  her 
fine  features  and  hair  began  to  dawn  up- 
on him. 

"Big  fight — many  scalps.  Apache  steal 
squaw." 

"When  did  you  learn  to  speak  English, 
little  Cherokee?" 

No  answer. 

"Now,  don't  be  stubborn,  child!"  Sud- 
denly she  sprang  up  and  the  man  backed 
away  amusedly  as  he  saw  the  slender  fin- 
gers working  nervously. 

"No  like  Leetle  Claws ;  no  like  Apache ; 
no  like  Cherokee:  no  like  child,"  she 
hissed. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said,  trying  to  look  re- 
spectfully serious.  "Now,  what  would  you 
like  me  to  call  you?" 

"Vaneety,"  she  answered  shyly,  and 
Brisbane  thought  he  had  never  seen 
sweeter  eyes  or  lips.  There  was  something 
beguilingly  childlike  and  yet  womanly 
about  the  girl  as  she  stood  there  smiling 
questioningly  up  at  him.  She  moved 
closer  to  him,  and  indicated  her  satisfac- 
tion that  the  top  of  her  head  just  reached 
his  ear.  "No  child,"  she  said  softly,  look- 
ing at  him  with  clear,  innocent  eyes. 

"You're  a  beautiful "  he  began  im- 
petuously. "Tell  me,  chi- Vaneety,"  he 
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asked  quietly,  "why  did  you  try  to  help 
rne  get  away  from  the  Apaches?" 

Quickly  she  rolled  his  shirt  sleeve  away 
from  his  tanned  wrists,  and  touched  the 
white  skin  on  his  arm  lightly. 

"My  mother/'  she  whispered  proudly. 
'Tour  mother  a  white  woman,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Yes,  my  father  very  big  Chero- 
kee chief.  Steal  my  mother.  Like  very 
much.  Die  sometime,"  she  finished  with 
trembling  lips. 

"Well,  you  dear  little  waif,  and  is  that 
why  you  helped  me?"  the  man  asked  soft- 
ly. "Say  to  my  mother,  Snow-Squaw  some- 
time maybe  help  white  man "  she  be- 
gan. 

"What  a  pretty  sentiment,  child,"  the 
surveyor  said,  feelingly. 

"No  child,"  she  corrected  gently,  "Van- 
eety." 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Vanity."  She  drew  an  old-fashioned  flat 
needle  case  from  her  garment  and  handed 
it  to  Brisbane.  He  opened  it,  and  re- 
moved his  hat  as  he  looked  upon  a  faded 
daguerreotype — the  sweet,  girlish  face  of  a 
white  woman. 

"Her  mother !"  he  breathed  reverently, 
as  he  looked  into  the  shining  depths  of 
the  maiden's  eyes. 

"Vanity,"  he  said  unsteadily,  as  he 
handed  her  the  little  worn  and  faded 
needle  case.  "You  must  come  with  me. 
You  must " 

"No,"  she  answered  dully,  the  brightness 
leaving  her  eyes.  "No;  Vaneety  go  back 
— you,  go  on."  Her  voice  sounded  so 
hopeless  and  sad.  It  reminded  Brisbane 
of  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind  at  sea. 

She  pointed  to   the  mountain   on  the 


other  side  of  which  was  the  railroad  camp. 

"But,*  Vanity,"  Brisbane  insisted,  "the 
Apaches  will  kill  you." 

"What's  care — who  care?"  she  answered 
resignedly. 

"I  care,  Vanity,  darling,"  Brisbane  an- 
swered, holding  both  her  slender  hands 
and  bending  over  her ;  "I  care — I  love  you, 
dear  little  Cherokee " 

"What's  love?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"This,  Vanity,"  he  whispered,  as  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

"Vaneety  like  love  very  much,"  she  said 
sweetly,  after  a  little. 

"I'm  glad  you  do,  you  beautiful  dar- 
ling," Brisbane  said  joyously.  "You're 
going  to  come  with  me  and  be  my  wife, 
Vanity,  and  I'll  teach  you  everything  your 
lovely  mother  knew.  Maybe  we  can  find 
out  who  she  was,  too.  How  old  are  you, 
anyway,  sweetheart?" 

She  indicated  seventeen  winters  on  her 
slender  hands. 

"And  not  any  more  summers,  either,  I'll 
vouch,"  Brisbane  laughed. 

"What  a  lucky  fellow  I  am,"  he  said,  as 
he  entered  the  railroad  camp — two  days 
later.  "1  have  the  maps  and  I  have  Van- 
ity." 

When  the  strange  pale-faces  came  to 
meet  them,  the  girl  clung  to  Brisbane. 

"Come,  sweetheart,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"they  are  your  people  as  they  are  mine." 

With  his  arm  around  her,  Brisbane  ap- 
proached the  amazed  and  jubilant  rail- 
road men. 

"Who  in  the  world  is  this?"  asked  the 
superintendent,  smilingly. 

"Vaneety,"  the  girl  answered  proudly, 
with  a  dazzling  smile. 


DEATH  VALLEY  BORAX  BEDS 


The    Homeric    Industry    of   the    American    Desert 


BY     ROBERT     E.     RINEHART 


IN  THE  HISTORY  of  man's  hunt  for 
mineral  wealth  there  is  no  romance 
more  fascinating  than  the  grim 
story  of  Death  Valley's  borax  har- 
vest. It  is  woven  in  the  tale  of  the 
once  most  isolated,  most  dreaded  dis- 
trict of  the  Great  American  Desert.  It 
writes  the  chapter  of  the  most  bizarre  in- 
dustry the  West  has  ever  known,  an  in- 
dustry waged  far  from  even  the  crudest 
society  that  bred  queer,  half-salamander 
men  who  scraped  borax  from  sun-blistered 
marshes  and  brought  it.  miles  beneath  a 
fiery  sky  across  a  rugged  arid  sweep  to 
civilization.  Song  and  story .  resting  for 
a  space  their  well-worn  theme  of  treasure 
gold  cau  find  rich  romance  in  the  quest 
of  this  Golden  Fleece  for  which  desert  ar- 
gonauts during  a  decade  paid  death  toll 
to  heat  and  thirst  in  Death  Valley's  maze 
of  ash-heap  hills  and  scar-like  canyons. 

Mineral  history  can  well  give  heed  to  the 
romance  of  this  desert  industry,  because 
the  harvest  of  Death  Valley  borax  was  the 
bulk  of  American  borax,  when  American 
borax  supplied  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  record  of  the  first  important  borate 
deposits  known  to  trade,  since  previous  to 
the  discovery  and  working  of  the  marshes 
of  our  Western  waste,  borax  beds  were  ex- 
tremely scarce  throughout  the  world. 
Widespread  as  the  mineral  is  now,  it 
nevertheless  is  something  of  a  parvenu, 
though  Bulwer  Lytton  attempts  to  give  it 
antiquity  in  his  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
when  he  has  ISTero  use  it  in  his  carnage 
shows  at  the  Coliseum.  Lytton's  author- 
ity for  this  association  of  Nero  and  borax 
cannot  be  found.  Its  authenticity  is  ques- 
tionable beyond  doubt,  since  previous  to 
1742  chemistry  records  no  knowledge  of. 
borax.  About  that  time,  green  greasy 
borate  crystals  were  imported  from  Thibet 


where  they  were  found  by  the  natives  im- 
bedded in  the  mud  of  a  certain  chain  of 
marshes.  These  crystals  chemists  named 
"tincal,"  but  in  the  Thibetan  tongue  they 
were  called  "Baurach,"  probably  the  eto- 
mological  derivation  of  borax.  But  with 
the  exception  of  few  boracic  deposits  in 
Italy,  South  America  and  California, 
which,  furnishing  a  very  meagre  supply 
of  borax,  were  of  small  commercial  vahie, 
the  mineral  was  more  of  a  laboratory  odd- 
ity than  a  common  article,  until  .1871, 
when  William  Troup  found  the  first  "cot- 
ton-ball" marsh  in  Western  Nevada. 

Troup's  find  brought  about  a  borax 
transfiguration  in  the  chemical,  industrial 
and  commercial  worlds.  The  "cotton- 
ball" — the  desert  name  for  ulexite,  a 
round  mass  of  white  crystals  of  borate  of 
sodium-calcium — was  an  entirely  nevy 
form  of  a  borax  deposit.  But  what  was 
more  to  the  point,  it  offered  purer  borax 
in  an  undreamed-of  quantity.  Chemistry 
at  once  ascertained  scores  of  new  uses  for 
the  mineral  in  the  arts,  and  the  demand 
increased  as  by  magic. 

But  great  as  was  the  augmented  call, 
the  supply  outstripped  it.  Out  in  the 
West,  the  desert  went  borax  mad.  Lode 
hunters  scorned  or  forgot  gold  and  silver 
ledges.  Every  prospector  set  out  with  his 
burro  to  locate  a  "cotton-ball"  swamp.  Iso- 
lated desolate  nooks  of  the  desert  were 
explored.  Many  a  borax  prospector  left 
his  bones  to  bleach  on  the  blistered  flats  of 
Western  Nevada  and  Eastern  California. 
Out  of  this  stampede  came  scores  of  borax 
beds  large  and  small,  and  as  many  inde- 
pendent refining  plants  scattered  over  the 
arid  region.  The  borax  traffic  became  the 
most  energetic  industry  of  the  West,  a 
veritable  giant  in  growth. 

Of  this  widespread  "cotton-ball"  gath- 
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ering,  the  Death  Valley  harvest  was  easily 
the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  most 
important.  Its  characteristics  were  most 
typical  of  the  bizarre  peculiarities  of  the 
traffic.  Its  romance  is  the  essence  of  this 
heroic  age  of  the  desert.  In  those  days, 
Death  Valley  was  a  long  way  from  cities, 
and  city  men,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  miles. 
Xone  but  an  intrepid  traveler  ventured 
into  the  forbidding  region,  and  reached  it 
only  after  a  fortnight  of  hard  trail.  Even 
among  desert  men  it  bore  an  unsavory 
reputation.  It  was  spoken  of  as  a  spot  of 
incredible  heat,  where  water  was  scarce 
and  danger  plentiful.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  gloomy  tradition  that  it  had  come  by  its 
name  through  the  disastrous  attempt  of 
an  emigrant  band  to  make  a  short  cut  to 
California  across  the  hot  low  hollow.  .  All 
had  perished,  the  story  ran,  man  and  beast. 
To  this  lugubrious  legend  "desert  rats" — 
those  half-made  derelicts  of  the  sea  of  sun 
and  sand — coming  from"  the  man-shunned 
vallev,  would  add  grewsome  tales  of  lost 
prospectors  wandering  thirst-crazed  in 
endless  canyons  till  they  dropped  and  died. 

Wnile  much  of  Death  Valley's  horror, 
whether  pictured  by  "desert  rat"  or  un- 
traveled  scribe  who  never  saw  the  spot,  is 
exaggeration,  its  evil  name  is  partially  de- 
served. It  has  been  a  huge  cauldron  in 
which  the  desert  sun  has  often  cooked  up 
a  bitter  kettle  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  a 
strange,  even  sinister  valley  that  sinks  pot- 
like  in  the  desert.  Around  it  rise  high 
ridges  of  slag  mountains,  the  Panamints 
on  the  west,  with  a  12,000  foot  altitude, 
and  to  the  east  the  terra  cotta  Funeral 
Kange  fully  10,000  feet  at  its  highest 
points.  t-^ 
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the  lowest  of  a  chain  of  pre-historic  lakes 
into  it  drains  the  rocky  washes  of  the  Eal- 
ston  and  Amargossa  Deserts.  According 
to  a  monument  set  up  in  the  salt  sump  the 
lowest  spot  of  its  floor,  the  valley  is  284 
feet  below  sea  level,  making  it  the  lowest 
inland  on  the  continent  and  perhaps  in 
the  world. 

Death  Valley  proper,  that  is,  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Amargossa  Wallow  to 
the  barricade  of  low  buttes  that  divides  it 
from  Lost  Valley,  its  northern  extension, 
is  about  eighty  miles  long.  Its  concave 
floor,  varying  in  width  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  foothills  to  foothills,  is  a  pebbly 
wash  of  ground  and  broken  rock,  save  at 
the  deeper  dip,  where  the  salt  sump,  a> 
marsh  of  livid  muck,  lies  like  a  lake  of 
molten  steel.  But  for  two  clumps  of  mes- 
quite,  it  is  as  barren  as  a  stone  slab. 
Sirocco-like  dust  storms  hurtle  up  and 
down  the  valley,  leaving  for  days  a  gray- 
ish purple  haze.  Mirages  are  common  as 
sunshine.  Truly  it  is  the  desert's  strong- 
hold with  the  desert's  idiosyncracies  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  It  is  savagely  beauti- 
ful. Viewed  from  Funeral  peaks,  the 
range  of  the  entire  region — the  sagging 
valley  with  the  pallid  flat  of  its  sump  and 
sawlike  contour  of  its  mountain  rim — 
presents  a  cyclorama  awful  in  its  sweep  of 
sun-burnt  barrenness,  marvelous  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  its  splashes  of  barbaric 
color. 

The  danger  of  the  region  comes  from  its 
unnatural  aridity.  In  this  characteristic 
it  outstrips  the  worst  parts  of  the  desert. 
A  ^Government  meteorological  station 
maintained  one  year  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember at  a  point  midway  up  the  valley, 
where  there  is  a  stream  of  running  water,. 
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Furnace  Creek,  has  a  record  of  days  when 
the  atmosphere  possessed  barely  five  per 
cent  humidity.  So  far  as  is  known,  no 
place  in  the  world  approaches  this  record. 
But  north  of  Furnace  Creek  ten  or  twelve 
miles  the  valley,  as  desert  men  know,  is 
much  more  dangerous.  For  this  there  is 
a  reason.  In  the  summer  the  hot  winds 
from  the  Mojave  and  Amargossa  Deserts 
blow  into  the  south  end  of  the  valley  and 
race  up  the  hollow.  In  their  passage  over 
the  salt  sump,  turned  by  the  wrathful 
summer  sun  into  a  huge  griddle  pan,  they 
are  roasted  and  destitute  of  every  sugges-  • 
tion  of  moisture  reach  the  upper  ends  of 
the  valley.  The  atmosphere  at  this  point 
is  thought  to  attain  absolute  zero  humid- 
ity. Through  this  arid  air  not  even  a 
seasoned  desert  man  can  travel  a  mile 
without  a  dozen  generous  draughts  from 
his  canteen.  The  breath  drawn  into  the 
lungs  fairly  licks  the  moisture  from  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

Neither  Death  Valley's  evil  nature  nor 
the  terror  tales  told  of  it  by  "desert  rats" 
frightened  W.  T.  Coleman,  a  business 
romanticist  such  as  the  desert  attracts. 
Not  even  the  almost  impenetrable  isolation 
of  the  region  daunted  him.  Eather  the 
lugubrious  glamor  of  the  name  and  local- 
ity appealed  to  him.  He  reasoned,  too, 
that  anything  trade  wishes  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  is  worth  going  after,  no  matter 
what  the  difficulty.  The  market  was  ask- 
ing for  borax,  and  upon  the  Death  Val- 
ley swamp  was  plenty  of  "cotton-balls/' 
not  to  speak  of  a  precipitate  borate  sprin- 
kled as  drifted  snow  on  the  crust  of  the 
sump. 

The  problem  was  to  get  the  borax  to 
trade.     There  was  but  one   solution,  to 


freight  it  by  wagon  164  miles  to  Mojave, 
a  sun-baked  railroad  station  on  the  brink 
of  the  desert.  It  was  a  long,  weary,  costly 
transportation  impracticable  to  any  one 
but  a  Coleman.  But  he  tried  and  did  it 
during  the  "Stone  Age"  of  the  borax  in- 
dustry. 

The  world  has  never  seen  more  remark- 
able transportation  than  this  borax  haul- 
ing from  Death  Valley  to  Mojave.  It  was 
freakish  in  every  detail.  The  route  led 
across  a  burning  desert,  free  from  any 
sign  of  habitation.  It  wound  up  and 
down  grade  through  rocky  canyons  and 
climbed  steep  mountain  divides.  Food 
and  water  had  to  be  packed  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  way.  To  make  the 
trip  possible,  the  distance  was  marked  off 
in  daily  stages,  with  an  effort  to  bring  each 
night's  camp  at  a  desert  well  or  spring; 
but  even  when  the  system  of  travel  was 
well-developed  several  dry  camps  oc- 
curred on  the  long  trail.  The  out  trip  to 
the  upper  end  of  Death  Valley,  when  the 
wagons  were  not  loaded,  required  ten  days. 
The  in-trip,  when  each  outfit  carried  20,- 
000  pounds  of  borax  a  fortnight. 

Ordinary  wagons  drawn  by  ordinary 
teams  never  could  have  accomplished  this 
borax  hauling.  For  it,  special  wagons 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each.  They 
were  the  strangest  vehicles  that  ever 
sprang  into  existence,  tall-bedded  struc- 
tures with  wheels  seven  feet  in  diameter 
and  seven  inches  across  the  tire.  They  re- 
sembled the  closed  animal  cages  of  a  cir- 
cus. Two  such  wagons,  drawn  usually  by 
mules  or  horses,  in  large  number,  made 
up  the  extraordinary  outfit  that  brought 
borax  from  Death  Valley. 

Horsemanship   that   was   horsemanship 


From  the  beds  to  the  railroad  in  olden  days. 


task  of  driving  so  many  animals  is  not  an  easy  one 


piloted  this  aggregation  of  animals.  Your 
famous  whip  tooling  along  Fifth  avenue 
or  your  expert  drayman  picking  his  way 
through  a  traffic  jam,  considers  himself  a 
pretty  good  hand  with  the  ribbons  if  he 
manages  without  mishap  six  or  even  four 
horses.  Out  in  the  desert  in  those  days  of 
borax  freighting  the  driver  who  halted  at 
ten  and  even  twelve  mules  was  a  mere 
"rawhide."  Your  real  "skinner"  was  the 
steersman  of  the  borax  team.  At  his 
wheels  he  had  a  span  of  heavy  draught- 
horses;  in  the  lead  the  cleverest,  least-sin- 
ful pair  of  mules;  and  between,  two  by 
two,  sixteen  shades,  shapes  and  sorts  of 
mule  devilishness.  This  string  of  animals 
he  manipulated  by  means  of  a  120-foot 
jerk-line  or  rope.  What  a  spectacle  of 
horsemanship  it  was — to  see  from  the 
roadside — when  this  outfit,  coming  under 
full  headway  down  grade,  swung  round  a 
bend  in  a  rough  canyon  trail.  Such  driv- 
ing was  sheer  magic. 

In  the  heydey-of  the  borax  freighting, 
Mojave  was  as  roaring  as  a  pay-dirt  camp. 
Teamsters  give  bustle  and  bank  to  a  town, 
and  the  borax  carters  did  their  part  by 
Mojave.  Gambling  hells  and  bar-rooms 
ran  wide  open  from  one  sunrise  to  the 
next.  The  stakes  of  the  freighters  kept 
them  busy.  Drivers  drew  their  $100  a 
month,  and  swampers — the  assistants  who 
went  along  to  cook,  "flunkie,"  and  tend 
the  break  on  down  grades — their  $75. 
This  money  was  invariably  "sloughed"  in 
the  gambling  hells  and  saloons  in  time  to 
take  out  the  next  trip. 


They  were  strange  men,  those  drivers 
and  swampers  of  Death  Valley  days,  to  be 
satisfied  to  flit  back  and  forth  shuttle-like 
between  Mojave  and  Furnace  Creek. 
They  must  have  had  a  touch  of  "queer" 
in  the  beginning  to  take  the  job;  and 
jolted  along,  week  in  and  week  out,  be- 
neath a  sun  that  grilled  the  brain,  breath- 
ing the  parched  desert  air,  alone  with 
their  own  vacuous  thoughts,  they  grew 
into  the  half-mad  wretches  about  whom 
incredible  heart-sickening  tales  are  told. 
As  the  freighting  days  wore  on,  quarrels 
and  bloody  duels  between  driver  and 
swamper  became  so  frequent  that  it  was 
the  chief  duty  of  the  superintendent  at 
Mojave  to  make  sure  that  all  was  fair 
weather  with  a  pair  at  the  end  of  each 
trip  before  sending  them  out  again  to- 
gether on  another  grind  over  the  lonely 
trail.  But  even  with  this  precaution,  dark 
tragedies  .occurred.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  five  outfits  that  plied  the  Death  Valley 
route  would  fail  to  arrive  at  the  scheduled 
time.  Three  or  four  days  later  the  next 
team  would  bring  in  the  ugly  news  that 
the  missing  wagons  were  out  on  the  road 
with  a  gristly  corpse  beside  them.  A  new 
grave  would  rise  beside  the  trail  and  a  new 
outlaw  haunt  the  desert  fastness,  all  be- 
cause flesh  and  blood  and  brain  could  not 
stand  the  heat  of  Death  Valley's  sun  or 
the  grip  of  its  uncanny  silence. 

Meanwhile  up  in  the  gray,  gaunt  valley 
was  waged  the  borax  gathering.  At  the 
northeast  segment  of  the  sump  Coleman 
garnered  his  supply  and  refined  it  in  huge 
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tanks  ranged  in  three  rows,  twelve  in  a 
row,  along  the  brow  of  a  barren  butte. 
Twenty  miles  to  the  south  near  Bennett's 
Well,  the  Frenchman  Isidore  Daunet,  a 
noted  desert  character,  .operated  the  Eagle 
Borax  Works,  a  smaller  plant.  Perhaps 
fifty  men  labored  in  the  sweltering  soli- 
tude. By  day  they  toiled  over  the  blind- 
ing salt  sump,  gathering  "cotton-balls,"  to 
lie  down  at  night  in  a  wind-swept  camp 
and  sleep  till  sunrise  and  another  day's 
work.  Unbroken  was  this  labor,  for  out 
on  the  desert  there  is  no  Sabbath.  Save 
for  the  semi-weekly  arrivals  of  the  borax 
team,  the  men  were  marooned  as  on  a 
dead  planet.  A  month  behind  the  world 
their  lives  wore  away. 

Those  were  the  Homeric  days  of  the 
borax  traffic.  After  half  a  decade  of 
fighting  the  hardships  and  handicaps  of 
the  region  and  keen  competition  in  the 


the  Death  Valley  region,  unearthed  the 
big  ledge  of  Colemanite  embedded  in 
Mount  Blanco,  he  upturned  the  borax  in- 
dustry more  than  William  Troup  and  his 
"cotton-balls."  Previous  to  Lee's  discov- 
ery, mineralogists  had  never  considered 
the  existence  of  a  borate  ore.  But  once 
the  identity  of  the  new  mineral  was  estab- 
lished, there  was  another  borax  stampede 
after  Colemanite  ledges.  Strangely  enough, 
the  man  whose  name  was  given  to  the  ore 
from  which  the  present  borax  supply  is 
gained,  and  who,  for  a  time,  owned  enough 
Colemanite  ledges  to  supply  the  world's 
borax  for  centuries,  never  profited  a  dollar 
from  his  rich  properties.  His  business 
collapse  came  just  as  this  borate  ore  was 
appreciated  for  what  it  was. 

But  the  discovery  of  Calemanite  took 
the  borax  harvest  away  from  Death  Val- 
ley. Colmanite  ledges  were  found  nearer 


Vn*t  areas  of  desolate  lands  teeming  with  unheard-of  riches 


markets  of  trade,  the  Death  Valley  enter- 
prise gave  up  the  ghost.  First  Coleman, 
his  fortune  wrecked  by  too  many  business 
ventures,  resigned  his  borax  properties  to 
"Borax"  Smith,  at  present  the  one  sur- 
vivor of  the  big  trio,  Coleman,  Searles 
and  Smith,  who  fought  so  bitterly  the 
borax  trade  battle  of  the  "eighties."  In 
the  loss  of  Coleman,  Death  Valley  was  de- 
prived of  its  most  faithful  believer.  But 
two  other  reasons  worked  for  its  subse- 
quent neglect  by  the  borax  industry.  To 
begin  with,  -the  manner  of  transportation, 
though  picturesque,  was  far  from  economi- 
cal, and  next,  the  discovery  of  Colemanite, 
a  borate  ore,  wrought  another  revolution 
in  the  borax  harvest. 

When  Philander  Lee,   a   squawman  of 


the  railroad.  "Cotton-ball"  gathering 
gave  way  to  Colemanite  mining.  Though 
ore  wizards  and  mining  experts  continued 
to  scour  Death  Valley's  hills  and  can- 
yons for  more  Colemanite  ledges,  the  ac- 
tual production  of  borax  moved  down  to 
the  Mojave  Desert  near  Daggett,  Califor- 
nia, and  Death  Valley  was  abandoned  to 
its  old-time  isolation.  The  sun  beat  down 
on  the  rows  of  corroding  refining  vats  and 
its  dust-winds  scattered  bills  and  records 
from  the  deserted  office  over  the  white 
field  of  the  sump. 

After  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  the 
borax  industry  is,  in  poetic  justice,  return- 
ing to  the  scene  of  its  romance.  Already 
it  is  on  the  threshold  of  Death  Valley. 
The  next  step  will  carry  its  mining  into 


A    "cotton-ball"   lake 


the  silent  knolls  of  Furnace  Creek  Can- 
yon. 

•Poetic  justice,  it  is  true,  demands  this 
return  to  Death  Valley,  but  the  call  of 
trade  is  more  compelling.  While  this  cry 
as  yet  is  not  clamorous,  it  at  least  has 
given  warning  that  some  day  it  will  draw 
on  Death  Valley's  borate  beds.  In  truth, 
the  American  market  must  in  the  near 
and  far  future  depend  upon  this  once  for- 
bidding region  for  the  bulk  of  its  borax, 
because  deposits  elsewhere — they  never 
were  numerous — have  been  eaten  up  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades.  Once  the  ledges 
of  the  Lila  C  mine,  the  source  of  the 
present  borax  supply,  are  gutted,  as  were 
the  Colemanite  seams  down  Borate,  Death 
Valley's  successor,  the  industry  must  en- 
ter again  the  vale  below  the  sea.  But 
there  is  no  menace  of  a  borax  famine.  Be- 
yond the  desert  hogsback  which  barri- 
cades the  westward  way  from  "Lila  C," 
sinks  a  barbaric  waste,  whose  wealth  can 
sustain  centuries  of  most  gluttonous  min- 
ing. 

This  is  the  sinister  zone  of  the  desert's 


most  sinister  region.  Prom  the  high  hogs- 
back,  slag  mountains,  ash  heap  hills  and 
dust  dunes  sag  with  the  fall  of  a  great 
watershed,  till  twenty-two  miles  away 
they  melt  into  the  gray  flat  of  Death  Val- 
ley's salt  sump.  Not  a  sprig  of  green 
spots  this  parched  area,  either  at  -its 
cream-colored  core  or  on  its  fan-like  rim 
of  motleyed  browns,  burnt  blues,  and 
brickish  reds.  Canyons  and  ravines, 
gorges  and  gullies,  etch  the  sweeping  slope. 
Through  the  heart  of  this  bank  of  burned- 
out  earth,  the  torrents  of  cloud  bursts 
have  riven  a  huge,  jagged  gash  that 
cleaves  the  landscape  to  Death  Valley's 
nearer  side.  It  is  a  healed  wound  from 
which  wrinkling  scars  twist  into  trackless 
hills.  They  call  this  monstrous  gash 
Furnace  Creek  Canyon.  It  gives  one  gate- 
way into  Death  Valley. 

The  scalding  and  scorifying  of  prime- 
val fires  are  branded  on  this  barren  tract. 
Its  upheaved  mountains,  its  twisted 
ranges,  record  the  writhing  of  the  earth's 
early  agonies. 

Here     nature      hoarded     her      borax. 


The  illimitable,  distances  of  the  sunken  sea 


Through  volcano  throats  and  chasm  rents 
the  boron  of  the  inner  earth  welled  up  and 
poured  into  crevice  and  fissure.  Miles  and 
miles  of  borate  dyke  interlard  the  hills 
and  mountains.  Cloudbursts  -wearing 
away  the  outer  soil  have  laid  bare  but  a 
meagre  portion.  Yet  on  every  hand  is  the 
glint  of  borax.  It  flecks  the  crest  and 
cheek  of  hummocks,  knaps,  and  knolls.  It 


mui\  iniji.. 

chalks  the  painted  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada   Mountains. 

A  thousand  feet  above  the  nearest  node 
towers  Mount  Blanco,  a  mountain  of  Cole- 
manite,  the  largest  single  borate  deposit 
in  the  world.  Calculation  cannot  com- 
pute the  ages  necessary  to  exhaust  this  im- 
measurable store.  Death  Valley  borax 
will  outlast  all  save  its  romance. 


THE    WORN-OUT    SHOE 


BY    HELEN    FITZGEKALD    SANDERS 


This  morn  I  went  to  the  attic,  to  a  trunk  all  padded  gray, 
With  the  dust  and  cob- web  tissue  of  the  long,  long  yesterday ; 
And  there  amid  heaps  of  trinkets  I  found  a  little  shoe, 
Still  plump  with  a  baby's  foot-form  and  the  toe  all  broken  through; 

0  !  Hope  that  is  gone  forever !     0  !  Sorrow  of  the  years ! 

0 !  Breast  cease,  cease  thy  sobbing  and  eyes  hold  back  these  tears ! 

Ah !     How  well  do  I  remember  he  danced  upon  my  knee 

And  kicked  this  self-same  slipper  as  he  laughed  in  baby  glee. 

All  the  world  seemed  fair  and  smiling  and  the  future  promised  bright. 

0 !     That  was  our  hope's  clear  zenith — how  soon,  then  came  the  Night. 

Back,  back  through  the  years  you've  led  me  and  you've  rent  my  heart  in  two, 

You  little  tenantless  slipper,  you  dear  little  worn-out  shoe ! 

Yes,  here  is  the  battered  rattle  and  here  is  the  little  frock ; 
Here  is  the  old,  flannel  bunnie  and  this  was  his  tiny  sock. 
All,  al]  are  just  as  I  left  them  on  that  sorrow-darkened  day, 
When  I  brought  them  to  the  attic  and  laid  each  one  away. 

1  had  braved  the  empty  cradle  and  the  curling  ringlet,  too, 

But  my  heart  broke  with  its  burden  when  I  came  to  this  worn-out  shoe. 

0 !  Poor  little  shoe  how  empty,  for  the  tiny  feet  lie  still, 

In  a  grave  in  the  quiet  valley,  beneath  a  snow-wrapped  hill — 

And  my  soul — Ah,  Soul  so  hungry  with  this  yearning  mother-love, 

Still  is  praying,  still  is  striving  for  solace  from  -Above. 

Though  my  life  flows  on  serenely,  hidden  deep  from  mortal  view, 

Upon  my  heart  is  the  imprint  of  this  little  worn-out  shoe. 


DOWN   THE    DEVIL'S    SLIDE 


BY    AMOS    GEORGE 


IN  SPITE  of  the  Comet's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  higher  branches  of  mule- 
ology,  he  claimed  first  place  in  the 
three-cornered  race  for  the  queen  of 
the  foothills,  which  did  not  improve  his 
standing  at  the  feedyard. 

Nor  was  his  popularity  increased 
by  the  wearing  of  clean  clothes  and  the  use 
of  correct  language ;  "if  he  ever  raised  any 
dust  he'd  get  that  shirt  dirty/'  they  said". 
Star  gazing,  census  taking,  apple  raising 
and  range  renting  didn't  make  up  a  man's 
work. 

Tommy  Ayres  was  a  close  second,  for 
Tommy  was  the  real  thing  in  ladies'  men, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  could  swing  down 
the  grade  in  the  dust  of  six  big  mules, 
drop  off  his  near-wheeler  with  the  grace 
of  a  stage  cowboy,  and  with  entire  self- 
possession,  salute  a  queen,  should  any 
chance  to  be  present,  which  was  usually 
the  case  at  the  Widow  Weeks.  On  his 
down-trip,  Tommy  filled  the  evenings 
with  nonsense  and  flattery  till  most  of  the 
men  drifted  off  ,to  the  yard,  "Not  carin' 
to  play  aujience  to  a  One-man  show." 

Then  there  was  Sandy  McClellan, 
Scotch,  straw-haired  and  stubborn.  That 
was  all,  except  his  devotion  to  his  eight 
sleek  mules  and  Nina  Weeks.  His  chances 
were  small  enough,  for  he  was  not  versed 
in  the  ways  of  the  stars,  celestial  or  femi- 
nine, but  he  served  for  contrast  with  his 
rivals. 

As  for  Nina  herself,  if  any  man  of  them 
were  blessed  with  her  morning  smile,  he 
hid  it  away  for  reference  through  the  day, 
for  she  was  twenty  and  rosy,  and  the  boys 
felt  at  home  with  her,  and  she  treated  im- 
partially all  comers  to  the  stopping  place 
that  her  father  had  located  at  the  foot 
of  the  grade  where  he  could  "catch  'em 
comin'  and  goin',"  which  excellent  sys- 
tem fascinating  Nina  had  adopted  as  her 
own. 

"Ay  tank,"  Pete  was  saying  down  by 


the  water  trough,  "Ay  tank  that  Tommy 
coom  down  the  grade  late  purty  of'n  now, 
and  eet  hees  supper  after  we  com  away. 
Sandy  better  bane  late,  too,  or  Tommy  get 
the  girl."  But  Sandy  was  not  there  to 
face  the  laugh,  and  when  Pete  went  up  to 
fill  his  canteen,  he  found  the  four  under 
the  oak  tree  by  the  well. 

They  were  discussing  the  night,  and 
the  Comet  had  with  accuracy  explained 
the  brightness  of  the  moon.  Tommy  had 
delivered  a  tribute  to  the  granite  dome  of 
old  Baldy  towering  over  his  big  stone 
feet.  They  were  walking  on  conversa- 
tional stilts,  and  Sandy  said  little,  only 
the  shadows  hit  his  contempt  for  this  hifa- 
lutin'  talk.  When  the  Comet  asserted 
that  such  a  bright  night  reminded  him  of 
the  poet  who  sang  of  one  whose  eyes  were 
so  bright  they  shone  at  night  and  drove 
the  moon  away,  he  groaned  audibly  and 
said:  "Well,  folks,  I  be  goin';  good-night, 
Miss  Nina." 

The  stock  of  fine  phrases  suitable  for 
public  courtship  being  exhausted,  Tommy 
and  the  Comet  retired  in  good  order,  leav- 
ing Nina  with  her  head  on  her  hands,  gaz- 
ing vacantly  out  over  the  valley.  At  the 
sound  of  an  apologetic  cough,  she  started, 
and  then  she  smiled  at  Sandy,  back  again 
on  the  old  stone  step  at  her  feet. 

"I  thought  you'd  gone,"  she  said,  in 
feigned  surprise.  "It  getting  late  for  a 
man  off  the  grade  to-day." 

Sandy  ignored  the  remark  and  went 
straight  to  the  point,  the  only  method  of 
approach  he  knew. 

"Nina,"  he  said,  and  she  started. 
"Nina,  you  know  why  I'm  back,  and  you 
know  where  I  stand,  and  I  can't  stand 
here  much  longer  without  falling  off,  un- 
less I  have  something  to  hold  to.  I  have 
not  touched  a  drop  since  you  said  you'd 
never  marry  a  man  that  drank,  and  if  it's 
a  go,  I  can  keep  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. But  I  can't  hold  out  forever  this 
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way.     How  long  are  you  going  to  keep 
me  waiting?" 

"I  know  all  that  Sandy/'  she  answered 
frankly,  "but  somehow  I  can't  make  up 
my  mind.  I  like  you  and  I  like  Tommy 
and  I  like  the  C — Mr.  Brown,  and  oh,  lots 
of  people,  but  I  always  like  the  last  one 
best,  and  I  can't  settle  down  to  just  one 
man  for  life.  Perhaps  something  will 
happen  sometime  to  settle  it,  and  then 
I  will  know  which  is  the  one." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  want — I  never 
felt  that  way — and  I've  got  to  know  some- 
thing one  way  or  the  other.  How  long 
you  going  to  keep  me  up  in  the  air  ?" 

"Oh,"  she  temporized,  "it's  nice  to  live 
in  the  air,  like  a  bird.  I  know  how  it  is. 
I  have  been  studying  for  two  years  for  the 
teacher's  examination.  I'm  in  the  air, 
too." 

Sandy  groaned.  Everybody  knew  of 
Nina's  ambitions,  and  Sandy  knew  of  the 
Comet's  envied  hours  spent  in  tutoring 
her  efforts  at  books. 

"This  thing's  no  matter  of  a  paper  cer- 
tificate to  me.  It's  Heaven  or  it's — the 
other  place.  I'm  not  much,  but  it's  all 
yours,  if  you  want  me.  I  haven't  got 
much  but  the  place  and  the  outfit,  but 
you'll  never  want  for  anything  you  need, 
and  I'd  roll  off  the  grade  for  you.  I  guess 
if  there's  nothing  doin',  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter." 

"How  you  do  talk!"  she  chirped,  but 
she  went  on  more  seriously.  "I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  When  I  come  back  from  the 
examination  next  month  I'll  settle  it  for 
one  of  you." 

"Which  one?"  protested  Sandy.  "Which 
one,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Why,  the  first  one  I  meet  after  I  get 
back,  I  suppose.  That'll  give  you  all  a' 
fair  chance,  and  I  can't  tell  when  you  are 
all  together !" 

"Then  I'll  lay  off  the  rest  of  the  season, 
so  as  to  be  here  when  you  come  home.  I'll 
go  down  to  Fresno  and  wait  at  the  door. 
Besides,  you'll  pass,  and  then  what?" 

"Not  much,"  asserted  Nina,  with  vigor. 
"If  you  do,  it's  all  off.  I  won't  have  any 
man  that  will  neglect  his  work.  If  any- 
body misses  a  single  trip  over  this,  it's 
all  off." 

"But  the  Comet  don't  make  no  trips," 
argued  Sandy.  "That  ain't  fair." 

"Yes,   but   it's   ten   miles   over   to  his 


place,  and  he  will  be  hauling  early  apples 
then." 

Sandy  rose  to  protest,  but  he  knew  the 
signs  of  a  closed  mind,  and  no  more  com- 
fort could  he  get  from  this  piece  of  femi- 
nine uncertainty  than  that  she  would  treat 
all  the  boys  alike. 

Thus  it  happened  that  ere  two  more 
suns  had  set,  all  parties  to  the  unequal 
contest  knew  that  after  the  examination, 
which  of  them  first  reached  this  foothill 
Eden,  might  hope  to  transplant  the  fair 
flower  to  his  own  garden,  provided  only 
that  the  coming  test  should  end  in  failure, 
which  they  were  assured  would  be  the  case. 
By  no  very  occult  process,  it  happened 
that  everybody  came  to  know  it  too,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  comment  and  some 
uncultured  jokes  on  the  outcome,  not  to' 
mention  the  good  money  held  as  stakes 
by  the  store  keeper  who  reported  in  con- 
fidence that  the  Comet  was  a  close  sec- 
ond to  Tommy,  with  Sandy  barely  visible 
in  the  distance. 

It  was  not  strange  that  relations  be- 
came tense.  Nina's  books  shut  out  all  but 
the  Comet.  Tommy  and  Sandy  made  trips 
on  the  same  schedule,  avoiding  each  other. 
Capable  Mrs.  Weeks,  fair  and  forty,  main- 
tained an  inscrutable  silence,  saying  only 
that  she  guessed  that  Nina  was  old  enough 
to  know  her  mind  and  would  marry  the 
man  she  wanted  anyway,  arguing  from 
both  observation  and  experience  on  her 
part. 

Nina  left,  declining  to  set  a  date  for 
her  return,  saying  they  would  find  it  out 
soon  enough  anyway,  and  the  days  dragged 
by.  One  hot  morning  in  July,  the  widow 
looked  over  her  family  of  teamsters  at 
breakfast  and  remarked  carelessly  that 
Nina  would  be  home  to-morrow — if  noth- 
ing happened. 

"Did  she  pass  the  zamanate?"  inquired 
Pete. 

"I  don't  know — she  only  said  she'd  be 
home." 

"My  team  needs  shoein'  all  round,"  be- 
gan Tommy,  but  the  chorus  that  met  his 
remark,  changed  his  mind. 

"Ay  tank  somebody  better  go  tell  the 
Komuck,"  drawled  Pete.  "Yesterday  he 
go  Polaski." 

"Never  mind;  he'll  know  it  soon 
enough,"  groaned  Tommy. 

The  widow  smiled     a     comprehending 
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smile,  and  "  'lowed  he  would  turn  up 
right  and  proper  when  the  time  came," 
which  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
orbit  of  the  Comet  was  sufficiently  well- 
known  to  predict  any  possible  conjunction 
with  such  stars  of  first  magnitude  as 
might  appear  in  the  foothill  firmament. 

Then  came  the  scramble  for  first  out. 
One  by  one  the  jingling  chimes  swung  on- 
to the  road,  and  two  by  two  the  wagons 
rolled  out  onto  the  steepest  hill  in  the 
Sierras.  Sandy  was  out  three  teams 
ahead  of  Tommy,  who  had  been  too  busy 
parrying  sallies  and  thrusts  to  get  away 
quickly. 

Step  by  step  the  long  teams  wriggled 
and  stamped  and  crept  their  way  up  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  stone  by  stone  the 
wheels  bumped  and  rolled  up  and  up  and 
on  up  till  the  Widow  Weeks'  place  looked 
like  a  miniature  camp  below.  On  up  they 
went,  a  wagon  length  at  a  time,  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  another  pull ;  big  mules  and 
little  mules  and  mules  bad  and  indifferent, 
silent  and  persistent,  up  past  the  Dead- 
man's  point  and  out  of  sight  from  below. 

Sandy  boasted  no  diploma,  but  he  did 
possess  an  accurate  working  knowledge  of 
mule  psychology,  and  he  had  a  mutual 
understanding  with  his  intrepid  little 
flea-bitten  leader.  As  he  swung  up  the 
grade  on  the  high  seat,  his  thoughts  were 
not  on  the  road  nor  the  mules,  but  they 
came  rudely  to  earth  again  with  the  sight 
of  one  of  old  Badluck  Biddie's  predica- 
ments scattered  over  the  road  ahead. 

"Head  that  team  out  of  the  track,"  he 
shouted  in  wrath,  and  as  he  edged  past 
the  stalled  team,  he  expressed  his  personal 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  alleged  intel- 
lect and  equipment  of  the  ill-natured  and 
inefficient  Badluck  in  language  that  will 
best  grace  this  tale  by  its  omission.  At 
the  next  passing  place,  though,  he  pulled 
out  till  there  was  room  to  get  by,  and  then 
went  back  and  inspected  Badluck's  mis- 
fortune in  detail.  There  was  plenty  of  it, 
well  distributed,  and  while  one  by  one 
every  team  on  the  grade  pulled  by,  Sandy 
straightened  out  the  wretched  team,  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  started,  brought 
back  four  of  his  own  mules,  pulled  two 
wheels  from  under  the  old  wagon,  ignored 
the  whining  protest,  chained  together  the 
broken  pieces,  and  left  Badluck  on  top  of 
the  ridge  with  a  free  lecture  on  the  prob- 


lems of  inefficiency. 

But  all  this  took  time,  and  when  Sandy 
climbed  back  onto  his  own  wagon,  he  was 
four  hours  behind  in  the  race  for  first  in 
to-morrow.  When  Jerry  picked  his  way 
through  the  darkness  into  the  lower  yard 
at  the  mill,  he  passed  Tommy's  wagon, 
loaded  and  set  for  first  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tommy,  sure  of  victory,  waxed  sym- 
pathetic. 

"What'd  you  stop  for  down  there,  you 
old  sardine?  Nobody  else  would?" 

"That's  why  I  stopped,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Sandy,  wearily. 

"Just  like  the  darn  fool,"  said  Nelson. 
"Always  fooling  around  helping  out  some 
no-good  cuss." 

"He  done  tank  mooch  of  dat  girl  now, 
or  he  no  stop  that-a-way  for  ole  Bad- 
luck,"  commented  Pete. 

Sandy  ate  his  supper  alone,  and  that 
night,  after  the  Bearsden  was  dark  and 
silent,  he  was  pushing  plank  after  plank 
onto  his  wagons,  glad  for  once  that  his 
load  was  out  of  hearing  in  the  upper  yard. 
As  the  stars  of  the  morning  began  to  fade 
in  the  east,  he  put  the  last  twist  under  the 
chains,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
mules. 

But  the  news  had  reached  the  lower 
yard,  and  for  once  Tommy  had  no  time  to 
joke.  As  the  gong  rang  for  breakfast,  he 
hooked  up  the  last  trace  chain,  and  with 
a  "Haw  there,  Kate !"  was  out  on  the  road. 

"I  see  myself  cutting  out  breakfast  for 
any  girl,"  said  Nelson,  in  disgust. 

Sandy  heard  the  cheer  from  the  grub 
house  and  knew  its  meaning.  Weary  and 
hungry  as  he  was,  this  was  no  time  for 
such  trifles  as  breakfast,  and  he  strung 
out  his  mules  at  once.  While  the  coffee 
went  around  the  second  time,  he  pulled  on- 
to the  road,  second  out,  but  ten  minutes 
behind  Tommy,  with  no  chance  to  pass. 

Down  the  grade  the  mules  swung  with 
steady  step,  while  Sandy  munched  crack- 
ers from  his  box.  After  all,  the  world 
looked  better  in  the  fresh  dawn  than  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  If  Nina  would 
only  be  reasonable,  all  life  might  be  like 
the  glint  on  the  firs  and  the  odor  of  the 
tamaracks.  Anyhow,  she  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  road  waiting  for  him — perhaps, 
and  Sandy's  jaw  took  a  set  that  indicated 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  race  lost  just 
yet. 
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Two  miles  below  the  mill,  the  old  aban- 
doned road  led  off  to  the  right  across  the 
ridge.  Sandy  dismounted  and  explored 
a  short  distance.  He  could  hear  the  jan- 
gle of  the  bells  of  Tommy's  mules  a  half 
mile  below,  and  without  further  investiga- 
tion, he  swung  the  eight  mules  and  two 
wagons  down  the  Devil's  Slide.  Last  year 
the  new  road  was  finished,  and  no  wagon 
had  now  been  down  the  old  grade  since 
the  season's  rains  had  torn  its  ruts  to 
chasms  and  carved  landslides  out  of  its 
banks.  When  in  good  repair,  its  ascent 
was  a  case  of  doubling  on  one  wagon,  and 
no  year  had  passed  without  its  record  of 
fatality.  It  saved  five  miles  distance,  but 
there  was  no  complaint  of  the  longer  road. 

With  steady  nerves,  Sandy  headed  his 
team  down  this  causeway  of  destruction, 
and  whatever  may  serve  as  substitute  for 
nerves  in  a  mule,  was  steady  in  Jerry.  Af- 
ter a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  passable  road, 
the  descent  began,  and  with  set  brakes 
and  sliding  wheels  the  flat  was  reached  in 
safety,  for  the  rain  had  done  little  damage 
on  the  crpst. 

Sandy  breathed  easier,  and  was  think- 
ing of  regular  trips  by  the  old  road  to  get 
home  quicker  to  Nina  if — but  he  thought 
of  something  else,  for  the  road  ahead  out 
of  the  flat  had  been  the  play  path  of  the 
torrent,  and  for  a  thousand  feet  was  cut 
into  gullies  and  crevasses  from  one  to 
three  feet  deep.  It  looked  bad,  but  Nina 
was  at  the  other  end,  and  there  was  no  re- 
treat now. 

With  four  mules  detached  and  chained 
wheels,  Jerry  and  his  three  plucky  brothers 
dragged  the  load  down  that  corrugated 
skidway  of  ruin.  With  a  super-mulish  in- 
telligence Jerry  dodged  holes,  climbed 
banks,  and  picked  his  way  along  preci- 
pices. Twice  the  trail  wheels  went  over, 
but  the  gear  was  strong,  and  with  new 
danger  at  every  rod  of  the  way,  the  notch 
was  reached,  and  Sandy  drew  a  long 
breath.  Then  Jerry  stopped  short,  and 
Sandy's  heart  came  into  his  mouth.  At 
the  next  fill,  the  earth  was  washed  out 
clear  across  the  road.  There  was  the  per- 
pendicular hill  on  one  side  and  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  on  the  other,  and  across  the 
chasm  a  four  foot  log  bridging  the  ten 
feet  of  space. 

Sandy  got  down  and  examined  the  log 
while  Jerry  watched  intently.  A  little 


work  with  the  shovel,  a  testing  of  the 
strength  of  the  narrow  footing  next  to  the 
bank,  and  he  climbed  back  on  the  seat, 
and  Jerry  began  to  pick  his  way  out  onto 
the  log.  Inch  by  inch  the  wheels  followed, 
starting  and  stopping  till  the  first  wagon 
was  over.  The  last  wheel  on  the  second 
wagon  slipped,  struck  a  rock,  and  came 
down  on  the  bank,  but  three  minutes  later 
eight  plucky  mules  lifted  it  onto  the  road 
and  the  gulf  was  passed. 

The  last  thousand  yards  was  steep  and 
rough,  but  it  was  no  worse  than  the  road 
above,  and  with  shoveling  and  side-pulling 
and  sliding,  mules  and  wagons  were  on 
the  new  grade,  with  no  damages  other 
than  scratched  paint  and  strained  nerves. 
No  road  had  ever  looked  so  good  before 
as  this  nice,  smooth,  dusty  grade,  and  as 
he  caught  the  faint  echoes  of  Tommy's 
bells  a  mile  above,  Sandy  felt  like  shout- 
ing, if  ever  a  Scot  feels  that  way.  He  had 
brought  his  load  down  the  Devil's  Slide  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  he  would  be 
first  in  to-night. 

Now  it  happened  that  Tommy  was  so 
elated  with  his  early  start  and  so  busy 
composing  a  fine  speech  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  tracks  leading  in  from  the  old 
road,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  his  loss  of  place  by  one  of 
the  most  difficult  feats  of  teamstership 
known  on  the  mountains. 

But  other  eyes  did  see  the  tracks.  An 
hour  later,  Billy  Dean,  the  mail  carrier, 
passed  Sandy,  and  inquired  whether  he 
were  the  blasted  fool  that  came  down  the 
slide  this  morning,  and  went  on  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  "Next  time 
you'll  go  over,  and  then  everybody '11  say, 
'I  knew  he'd  break  his  fool  neck  some 
day.'  * 

At  Kellog's,  Sandy  only  stopped  to 
water  and  get  from  the  cook  a  substantial 
handout  which  he  hungrily  devoured  in 
the  dust  that  half  the  time  hid  the  leaders. 
Tommy's  mules  were  famous  walkers,  and 
the  sooner  it  were  over  now  the  better.  At 
this  speed  he  would  turn  into  the  yard  at 
the  record  breaking  hour  of  4:30  p.  m. 
Then  he  would  throw  down  his  jerk  line, 
wash  up,  and  go  to  the  house  to  hear 
what  she  would  say  to  him.  "One  thing," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "I  ain't  much  to 
look  at,  and  I'm  no  ladies'  man,  but  if  she 
takes  me,  she'll  get  a  square  deal." 
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Just  above  the  Deadman's,  he  met  Pel- 
ton,  the  road  boss. 

"Goin'  to  the  chivaree  to-night,  I  sup- 
pose?" he  queried. 

"What  chivaree?"  inquired  Sandy, 
dully. 

"At  the  Widow  Weeks,  of  course.  Have 
you  not  heard  the  news?  The  happy 
event  came  off  last  night." 

"Happy  event!"  echoed  Sandy.  "Who?" 
But  he  knew  too  well  the  name  he  dreaded 
to  hear. 

"The  Comet,"  chuckled  Pelton,  in  glee. 
"Wouldn't  that  grieve  you?  He  ain't 
been  a-hangin'  at  that  there  likely  widow's 
all  this  time  for  nothin';  long  head,  you 
bet?" 

Sandy  sat  motionless  on  his  seat.  All 
the  suspended  fatigue  of  yesterday,  the 
toil  of  the  night  and  the  tension  of  the 
Devil's  Slide  fell  on  him  at  once.  The 
sun  went  out,  and  in  the  soul  of  the  man 
was  a  thick  darkness  that  could  be  cut, 
and  through  it  there  did  cut  something 
into  the  heart  of  the  man.  To  have  been 
beaten  by  Tommy  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  this  dude  that  wore  clean 
shirts  and  talked  about  the  stars  and  could 
not  drive  a  jerk-line — it  was  too  much  for 
flesh  and  blood.  He  had  never  taken  the 
Comet  seriously — Nina  was  too  sensible  a 
girl! 

At  the  roadhouse  he  went  in  and 
brought  out  a  black  bottle  with  a  green 
label,  and  put  it  in  his  wagon  box. 

Billy  Deen's  incredible  story  had  spread 
about  the  flat,  and  it  was  about  five  o'clock 
that  Ben  came  up  to  the  house  with  his 
mouth  full  of  news,  which  he  heralded 
with  the  relish  of  those  who  bear  ill-tid- 
ings. 

"Sandy's  in,"  he  asserted,  "and  he's 
drinkin'  agin.  I  saw  the  bottle  in  his 
jockey  box." 

Straight  to  the  corral  went  Nina, 
flushed  of  face  and  determined  of  step. 
Sandy  saw  her  and  turned  his  head. 

"What's  this  I  hear?"  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  coming  upon  him,  pulling  the 
harness  from  one  of  the  mules. 

"Nothin'  bad,  I  hope,"  said  Sandy,  dog- 
gedly. 

"Ben  says  there's  a  bottle  in  your  box, 


and  there  is,  too;  I  can  see  it  myself." 

"Well,  the  cork's  never  been  out  of  it 
yet,  but  what's  the  use?  I  got  nothing 
to  live  for  now." 

"Sandy  McClellan,  whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you?" 

"Nothing,"  he  stubbornly  answered. 

"Nothing!"  she  challenged.  "Give  me 
that  bottle,  and  don't  you  get  another  one, 
either.  You  need  a  guardian,  you  do." 

Sandy  braced  hiiriself.  "Well,  Nina,  I 
did  hope  to  have  a  guardian — a  guardian 
angel,  but  now — excuse  me,  I  forgot  to 
congratulate  you.  I  sure  wish  you " 

"Congratulate  me!"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  for?  Are  you  crazy?" 

"For  getting  the  man  you  wanted,  I 
suppose.  I  hope  you " 

"Sandy,  if  you  don't  talk  sense  pretty 
soon,  I  will  send  over  for  the  marshal]." 

"Well,"  said  Sandy,  utterly  perplexed, 
"Pelton  said  it  was  the  Comet,  and  that 
the  happy  event  came  off  last  night." 

Nina's  contracted  brow  relaxed,  and 
then  she  laughed,  a  merry,  hearty  laugh 
that  rang  out  over  the  yard  and  up  to 
the  house. 

"Sandy  McClellan,  you  old  goose,  you; 
the  Comet  married  Ma!  Did  you  think 
I  could  support  him?" 

"Then  you're  not  married?"  ventured 
Sandy  in  cautious  bewilderment. 

"Not  even  engaged,"  she  said,  demurely, 
as  she  drew  up  a  pile  of  sand  with  the  toe 
of  her  shoe. 

That  night  they  sat  on  the  old  stone 
step  together,  close  together.  Her  hand 
was  in  his,  and  she  was  saying:  "Just  to 
think  that  you  worked  all  night  and  came 
down  the  Devil's  Slide  this  morning  to 
get  here  first  after  helping  out  old  Bad- 
luck!  I  never  supposed  that  any  man 
would " 

"But  suppose  I  had  not  got  in  first!" 
interposed  Sandy. 

"Oh !  then  I  had  the  certificate  to  teach. 
I  passed,  you  know.  And  when  Billy 
Deen  came  down  the  hill  this  morning 
and  told  what  you  did,  I  knew  that  you 
were  the  right  one.  I  guess  you  need 
teaching  as  much  as  anybody  I  know." 

"Here  comes  Ma's  chivaree,"  said 
Sandy.  "Let's  git !" 
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Mr.  Grant  Foreman  tells  us,  in  a  most  instructive  and  convincing  manner,  the 
story  of  the  American  Indian  in  Statehood.  While  the  editor  is  not  prepared  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  Foreman  is  correct  in  all  of  his  conclusion,  it  is  certain  that  the  mea- 
gre knowledge  of  the  question  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Foreman  is  to  be  deplored. 
The  white  man's  actions,  toward  a  race  that  is  probably  one  of  the  noblest  the  sun 
has  ever  shone  upon,  have  been  such  that  the  impartial  reader  of  history  shudders 
in  contemplating  the  record  thereof.  Mr.  Foreman  has  contributed  to  the  history 
of  our  times,  in  the  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  the  whole 
country  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  painstaking  efforts. 
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BY  ITS  INFREQUENCY  in  re- 
cent years,  the  admission  of 
States  into  the  union  has  become 
something  of  an  event  to  be  ap- 
proached with  unusual  circumspection. 
Oklahoma,  the  first  State  to  be  admitted 
in  a  period  extending  over  eleven  years, 
comes  into  the  Union  fully  grown, 
with  all  the  vigor  and  strength  of  matur- 
ity. Born  into  affluence,  conscious  of  her 
own  strength,  she  asks  no  odds  of  any 
State.  She  numbers  almost  half  as  many 
people  as  there  were  in  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
Four  times  as  many  people  as  there  were 
in  the  next  largest  State  at  the  time  of  its 
admission.  When  the  census  of  1900  was 
taken,  twenty  States  of  the  Union  had 
each  less  than  the  present  population  of 
Oklahoma.  Any  one  of  sixteen  of  them 
had  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  of 
Oklahoma's  population. 

As  fair  a  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon,  Oklahoma  has  welcomed  to  her 
broad  acres  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens from  the  older  States.  They  have 
come  from  every  section  of  the  country 
to  better  their  conditions,  and,  unmind- 
ful of  the  lack  of  laws,  contented  with  the 
fertile  soil  and  salubrious  climate,  have 
settled  down  and  built  homes  and  cities. 


Unique  in  many  other  respects,  the 
genesis  of  Oklahoma  is  as  different  from 
that  of  other  States  as  is  that  of  Texas  or 
Florida.  Nearly  every  other  State  of  the 
Union  represents  a  bloody  conquest  of  the 
Indian  occupants  of  the  land  and  the 
cruel  driving  of  them  out  to  seek  new 
homes  while  their  visitors  turned  their 
minds  to  conquering  the  wilderness, 
wresting  a  bare  existence  from  a  not  al- 
ways too  generous  soil,  passing  through 
the  privations  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  enduring  the  rigors  of  winter  with 
illy  provided  protection,  rallying  from 
droughts  and  loss  of  crops,  and  finally 
emerging  into  a  degree  of  comfort. 

And  when  these  pioneers  became  so 
numerous  that  they  could  organize  a 
school  district  here  and  there  and  an  oc- 
casional village  throughout  the  land  be- 
came an  established  fact,  they  saw  a  hand 
beckoning  to  them  from  Washington  in- 
viting them  to  come  into  the  Union  and 
be  a  State.  It  did  not  matter  that  they 
were  small  in  number,  they  were  young 
and  would  grow.  Uncle  Sam  loved  a  big 
family,  and  he  thought  it  was  only  right 
to  reward  the  hardy  men  and  brave  women 
who  had  gone  forth  and  toiled  and  suf- 
fered to  conquer  wild  nature,  by  giving 
them  the  right  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
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to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  citizens  of  this 
great  country  with  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges thereunto  appertaining. 

For  many  years  the  Legislature  of  our 
Government  has  invited  the  settler  to  "go 
West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
Liberal  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
have  encouraged  pioneers  to  occupy  and 
improve  great  tracts  of  public  domain. 
Grants  to  railroad  companies  have  induced 
the  building  of  highways  to  carry  settlers 
from  the  States.  And  the  privilege  of 
Statehood  has  been  freely  extended  tfyese 
pioneers  upon  a  fair  showing  of  popula- 
tion and  of  the  natural  resources  which 
ultimately  would  make  a  respectable 
State. 

We  have  for  so  many  years  seen  Uncle 
Sam  coddling  territories  into  States  and 
nourishing  tender  young  States  until  they 
acquired  the  strength  that  comes  with 
years,  that  the  spectacle  furnished  by  Ok- 
lahoma of  a  sturdy,  full-grown  young 
State  not  only  coming  into  the  Union  un- 
bidden, but  fairly  forcing  her  way  in  by 
sheer  strength,  comes  in  the  nature  of  a 
strange  departure.  Twenty-eight  States 
of  the  Union  were  admitted  in  the  ninety 
years  ending  1890,  averaging  three  States 
in  every  ten  years.  Thirty-two  States  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  numbered  at  the  time 
of  admission  from  6,857  in  Nevada,  to 
376,683  population  in  West  Virginia.  The 
great  State  of  Illinois  came  into  the  Un- 
ion with  only  34,620  souls,  only  a  little 
more  than  the  population  of  one  average- 
size  Oklahoma  county.  As  recently  as 
1890,  the  State  of  Wyoming  was  admit- 
ted with  only  60,705  persons.  North  and 
South  Dakota  together  had  only  100,000 
population. 

In  1906  Oklahoma  was  pounding  at  the 
doors  of  the  Union  clamoring  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  State  of  a  million  and  a  half 
people.  Congress  had  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  claims  theretofore,  but  her  remark- 
able growth  of  recent  years  gave  such  force 
to  her  persistent  claims  for  recognition 
that  Congress  was  at  last  obliged  to  take 
notice.  Reluctantly  the  law-makers  said 
that  if  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
would  unite  as  one  State  and  apply  for 
admission  as  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  she 
might  be  admitted,  subject,  however,  to 
certain  conditions  named  in  the  enabling 
act.  This  apparent  discrimination  against 


Oklahoma,  the  fact  that  this  great  un- 
organized civilization  should  have  grown 
up  here,  surpassing  many  of  the  States 
in  wealth,  population,  thriving  cities,  rail- 
road mileage,  energy  and  development,  be- 
fore Congress  grudgingly  gave  it  state- 
hood to  better  conserve  its  wealth  and 
strength,  suggests  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  its  organic  nature. 

Unlike  most  other  States  of  the  Union, 
the  pioneers  of  Oklahoma,  the  early  set- 
tlers who  claimed  the  country  from  the 
aimless  prodigality  of  nature,  were  not 
white  people,  but  Indians,  and  anoma- 
lous as  it  may  seem,  these  pioneers  and 
settlers  reduced  this  wilderness  to  civili- 
zation without  bloodshed,  and  their  ap- 
propriation of  the  land  did  not  dispossess 
others  of  prior  rights. 

The  five  civilized  tribes,  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Chickasawa,  Choctaws  and  Semi- 
noles,  less  than  eighty  years  ago  lived  upon 
their  own  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee 
and  Florida.  Even  in  those  days  they 
were  regarded  as  civilized  Indians.  They 
had  schools  and  churches,  they  trafficked 
in  the  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables  they 
raised.  They  built  roads  and  kept  inns. 
They  had  mills  and  workshops,  and  they 
manufactured  cotton  and  wool.  A  young 
Cherokee  named  Sequoyah  had  invented 
an  alphabet  which  has  been  used  since 
1826  in  publishing  Cherokee  newspapers 
and  books. 

The  fact  that  these  Indians  had  made 
such  progress  in  civilization,  promising  to 
become  fixtures  in  the  States,  worried  not 
a  little  the  white  citizens  of  those  States 
who  are  hoping  and  striving  to  ultimate- 
ly possess  the  fine  lands  owned  by  these 
Indians. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  that  would  tell 
how  these  States  passed  laws  to  circum- 
scribe the  Indians,  the  enactment  and  ex- 
ecution of  which  contravenes  the  treaties 
made  between  them  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  How  the  President 
refused  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress 
to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  oppression 
of  their  covetous  neighbors;  how  he  and 
Congress  finally  decided  to  banish  the 
trouble  from  their  minds  and  at  the  same 
time  conciliate  the  States  named  by  send- 
ing these  five  civilized  tribes  to  a  remote 
end  of  our  possessions  recently  acquired 
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from  France  and  known  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Treaties  looking  to  this  removal  were 
made  by  the  Government  with  these  In- 
dians from  1826  to  1835.  The  making  of 
these  treaties  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
was  tragic.  They  were  opposed  by  many 
of  the  Indians  and  occasioned  intestine 
strife.  The  preamble  of  the  treaty  of 
1830  with  the  Choctaws,  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  con- 
tains the  admission  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  not  protect  these 
Indians  from  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

By  these  treaties  each  tribe  gave  up  the 
lands  held  by  it  in  the  east,  and  accepted 
in  lieu  thereof  a  large  tract  of  land  ex- 
tending from  Arkansas  Territory  west  to 
New  Spain,  now  Texas.  Since  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  was  consummated,  the 
Government  has  cleared  up  the  title  as  it 
were  to  this  land,  by  taking  a  quit  claim 
deed  from  the  Osage  Indians,  who  exer- 
cised dominion  over  the  south-end  of  that 
great  domain. 

At  this  time  so  little  was  known  of  this 
proposed  new  home  of  the  Indians  that 
the  real  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  along  Red  River  was 
in  doubt,  and  the  question  which  was  af- 
terward litigated  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas  was  not  determined  un- 
til a  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1895. 
This  suit  which  grew  out  of  a  lack  of  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  time  the  treaty 
of  1819  with  Spain  was  made,  as  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  large  forks  of  Red 
River,  involved  a  tract  of  1,500,000  acres 
of  land  lying  between  these  forks,  which 
is  now  Greer  and  Jackson  Counties,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

For  fifteen  years  after  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  accomplished,  Spain  was 
claiming  that  part  of  it  now  included  in 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  and  insisted 
that  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Spain  should  run  north 
and  south  through  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. Spain  holding  all  west  of  this  line 
and  south  of  the  Missouri  river.  Over- 
tures to  that  effect  were  made  to  our  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Spanish  Minister  in  1818 
and  1819,  but  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 


Secretary  of  State,  was  firm  in  his  de- 
mand for  the  boundary  line  subsequently 
adopted  in  the  treaty  of  1819.  The  Span- 
ish Minister  reluctantly  giving  ground, 
said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Adams  in 
1819  that  he  did  not  think  the  United 
States  should  be  so  particular,  as  the 
land  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers,  which  embraces  most  of  the  new 
State  of  Oklahoma,  was  covered  with  al- 
kali and  was  of  no  account.  The  esti- 
mate of  this  fertile  country  put  upon  it  by 
the  Spaniards  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
by  1;he  United  States  for  the  old  geogra- 
phies called  Indian  Territory  part  of  the 
Great  American  Desert. 

It  was  here,  then,  that  Congress  ar- 
ranged to  send  these  Indians  to  occupy 
a  waste  place  about  which  it  knew  only 
enough  to  assume  that  white  men  would 
never  want  it.  To  this  new  and  strange 
home  came  these  five  civilized  tribes,  and 
the  Government  built  a  number  of  forts 
to  garrison  troops  with  which  to  afford 
protection  to  them  from  the  savage  tribes 
ranging  adjoining  territory,  so  that  the 
new  comers  could  in  peace  pursue  the  pas- 
toral lives  they  had  lead  in  the  East.  The 
Indians  settled  on  the  eastern  part  of 
their  new  domain,  as  the  soil  is  more  pro- 
ductive and  the  rainfall  more  copious 
than  upon  the  western  end.  They  brought 
with  them  their  household  effects,  their 
horses  and  cattle,  their  slaves  and  civil- 
ized institutions.  They  settled  upon  a 
garden  spot  of  nature.  It  was  all  they 
had  been  led  to  believe  in,  and  more.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  Indians  a  promise  has  been  more 
faithfully  kept  by  our  Government  than 
in  its  representations  made  to  them  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  to  be  removed. 

The  Indians  built  themselves  homes 
and  planted  orchards  and  made  farms. 
They  built  school  houses  and  houses  of 
worship.  There  are  houses  built  by  these 
Indians  in  the  '30's  still  standing  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  which  testify 
not  only  to  their  handiwork  but  also  to 
the  foresight  which  induced  them  to  build 
so  well.  In  due  time  they  organized  their 
several  Governments  and  proceeded  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  civilization  untram- 
meled  by  the  conventions  of  white  men. 
They  elected  their  public  officers,  their 
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chiefs  or  governors,  judges  and  treasurers. 
They  elected  the  members  of  their  legis- 
lative bodies  similar  to  those  of  the  States. 
The  Creeks  by  way  of  distinction  called 
the  two  branches  of  their  legislature  the 
House  of  Kings  and  the  House  of  War- 
riors. Each  tribe  had  a  written  consti- 
tution and  code  of  laws,  simple,  but  made 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  tribes  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
his  rights. 

As  a  consideration  to  these  Indians  for 
moving  from  their  old  homes,  the  Gov- 
ernment assured  them  that  they  should 
never  be  subject  to  a  repetition  of  the  op- 
pression that  had  trampled  upon  their  lib- 
erties and  rights  in  the  Eastern  States. 
This  Indian  Territory  was  vested  in  them 
in  fee  simple.  They  were  promised  in  the 
treaties  made  with  them  that  in  their  new 
home  they  should  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  property  within  their 
limits.  That  they  should  make  their  own 
laws.  That  no  State  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  make  laws  for  them  as  the  East- 
ern States  had  persisted  in  doing,  and 
finally  that  they  should  never  be  made 
part  of  any  State  of  the  union  without 
their  consent.  So  that  in  moving  the  In- 
dians out  here  the  Government  had  in 
mind  the  creation  of  an  Indian  Territory 
in  fact,  which  should  always  be  their  home 
and  should  never  become  a  State  of  the 
Union,  at  least  so  long  as  the  Indian 
tribes  survived.  At  that  early  day,  this 
territory  was  ordained  not  to  be  a  public 
domain  subject  to  entry  by  white  people, 
but  essentially  different  from  every  other 
tract  of  land  in  the  country. 

As  exemplifying  the  attitude  of  the 
Government,  it  was  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  1835  with  the  Cherokees  that  in 
recognition  of  the  progress  made  by  them 
in  civilization  and  "with  a  view  to  illus- 
trate the  liberal  and  enlarged  policy  of  the 
Government"  towards  them  in  their  re- 
moval beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
States,  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  dele- 
gate in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
"whenever  Congress  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  same."  Similar  promises 
were  made  to  the  other  tribes. 

While  Congress  passed  laws  to  prevent 
white  men  going  upon  and  occupying  the 
lands  of  the  Indians,  licensed  traders, 
mechanics  and  others  desired  by  the  In- 


dians were  excepted.  The  Indians  were  a 
sociable  class  of  people,  and  suffered  many 
white  people  to  come  among  them.  White 
men  married  Indian  girls,  settled  on  the 
Indian  lands  and  raised  families,  and  with 
the  rights  given  them  by  virtue  of  their 
Indian  wives  and  Indian  children,  held 
and  cultivated  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
leased  other  tracts  to  white  men  who  were 
not  intermarried  into  the  tribes.  Drawn 
by  the  opportunities  to  make  money  by 
trading  and  farming  free  from  taxation, 
white  people  came  into  this  attractive 
country  in  great  numbers.  A  generation 
ago  there  were  as  many  white  people  as 
Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  and  since 
then  the  number  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  they  who  formerly  were  here 
merely  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Indians 
now  so  far  exceed  them  in  numbers  and 
importance  as  to  put  the  former  lords  of 
this  domain,  in  the  background,  demand- 
ing that  laws  and  conditions  be  adjusted 
to  the  change  which  has  made  the  ratio  of 
white  men  to  Indian  about  ten  to  one — 
on  the  Indian's  land,  to  be  sure — but  there 
was  the  situation,  and  legislation  had  to 
be  devised  to  fit  it. 

For  years  Congress  has  occupied  the 
position  of  trying  on  the  one  hand  to 
keep  faith  with  the  Indians  in  the  matter 
of  their  treaty  agreements,  and  to  protect 
them  from  their  own  inexperience  and 
from  the  white  people  who  wish  to  own 
their  lands,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  ad- 
just its  laws  and  policy  to  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  flood  of 
white  people,  who  have  gone  into  this  In- 
dian domain  and  developed  it  into  a  great 
and  wealthy  community  ripq  for  statehood. 
The  compromise  has  not  been  satisfactory 
either  to  the  white  people  or  to  the  In- 
dians, but  it  is  probably  the  best  that 
could  be  attained.  The  duty  of  Congress 
in  the  premises  has  not  been  clear,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  postponement  until 
the  last  minute  of  decisive  action  con- 
cerning the  question  of  statehood. 

In  1900  Congress  was  urged  to  admit 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as  one 
State.  It  was  told  that  there  were  then 
in  Indian  Territory  350,000  American 
citizens  other  than  Indians,  "without  any 
political  privileges,  without  local  self- 
government,  mere  tenants  at  will  and 
peasants  of  the  soil  to  70,000  persons  of 


Indian  extraction.  They  can  build  neither 
roads  nor  bridges,  neither  schools  nor 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  neither 
asylums  for  the  unfortunate  nor  refugees 
for  the  poor."  The  political  parties  read- 
ily enough  promised  in  their  platforms 
that  statehood  would  be  given  these  ter- 
ritories, but  when  the  problem  came  up  in 
Congress  it  was  avoided  or  postponed  re- 
peatedly until  the  enabling  act  of  1906 
was  passed. 

Foreseeing  the  inevitable  occupation  of 
Indian  Territory  by  the  dominant  race,  in 
1898  Congress  passed  an  act  called  the 
Curtis  Act,  for  the  protection  of  white 
people  in  Indian  Territory.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  act  was  that 
providing  a  method  by  which  white  people 
could  acquire  title  to  the  lots  occupied 
by  them  in  the  towns  and  cities  that  had 
grown  up  over  the  land. 

Previously  to  this  act,  white  people  had 
enclosed,  occupied  and  built  upon  these 
town  lots  without  a  vestige  of  title;  they 
had  bought  and  sold  the  mere  possessory 
right  to  lots  by  bills  of  sale,  trusting  to  an 
indulgent  Congress  in  the  future  to  con- 
firm these  claims  of  title.  This  faith  in 
the  action  of  Congress  induced  the  build- 
ing of  valuable  and  lasting  improvements, 
business  blocks  and  residences  in  scores 
of  Indian  Territory  towns  before  this  law 
was  passed.  ' 

Quite  as  important  a  feature  of  the 
Curtis  Act  was  that  providing  for  making 
allotment  of  all  the  lands  of  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes  among  the  members  thereof, 
in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 
members  of  a  tribe  bore  to  the  amount  of 
land  held  by  that  tribe,  so  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  each  tribe  would  hold 
in  severalty  an  equal  amount  of  average 
land,  each  member  being  permitted  to  al- 
lot land  containing  his  farm,  home  or  im- 
provements. The  Creek  and  Seminole  al- 
lotment is  160  acres  per  head;  the  Chero- 
kee average  allotment  is  80  acres;  Choc- 
taws  and  Chicasaws  320  acres.  Provision 
was  made  also  for  participation  in  this  al- 
lotment by  the  ex-slaves  of  these  Indians 
and  their  descendants,  the  Indians  having 
been  compelled  by  Congress  soon  after  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves  to  share  their 
lands  with  them.  The  details  of  these  al- 
lotments were  arrived  at  by  subsequent 
treaties  between  the  Government  and  the 


different  tribes;  they  were  ratified  reluct- 
antly by  the  Indians,  who  realized  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  they  agreed  to 
them  or  not,  and  that  they  offered  prob- 
ably the  best  solution  of  the  situation. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Indians  and  the 
allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty  to  ap- 
proximately 100,000  members  of  the  tribes 
has  engaged  for  years  the  services  of  a 
United  States  Commission  commonly 
called  the  Dawes  Commission,  so  named 
after  its  first  chairman,  the  late  Senator 
Dawes,  who  had  given  much  thought  to 
the  great  work  which  he  was  not  to  see 
completed.  The  work  of  this  commission 
has  been  very  aptly  described  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  huge  estate  of  nine- 
teen and  one-half  million  acres. 

As  the  land  was  held  in  common  occu- 
pancy by  the  tribes,  title  in  any  particular 
tract  could  not  be  conveyed;  and  after  al- 
lotment there  were  restrictions  on  the 
alienation  of  the  land  by  the  allotee.  The 
homestead  cannot  be  sold  for  twenty-one 
years,  but  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  al- 
lotment Congress  has  so  modified  the  re- 
strictions that  the  freedman  or  ex-slave  al- 
lottees can  sell  all  of  their  lands  except 
their  homesteads,  and  Indians  less  than 
full  bloods  can  sell  inherited  lands,  and 
upon  satisfying  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  their  capacity  to  take  care  of 
their  money  may  have  their  restrictions 
removed  except  as  to  their  homesteads. 
The  result  has  been  that  millions  of  acres 
of  land  have  been  sold  to  settlers  from  the 
States. 

The  five  civilized  tribes  having  settled 
upon  the  eastern  part  of  their  new  do- 
main, left  unoccupied  the  western  part. 
This  half  became  known  as  the  "Oklahoma 
Lands,"  Oklahoma  being  a  Choqtaw  word 
meaning  "Home  of  the  Red  Man."  This 
great  tract  of  unoccupied  country  became 
a  great  temptation  to  the  hardy  rovers  of 
the  West,  who  planned  and  attempted 
clandestine  appropriation  of  its  fertile 
valleys  and  prairies. 

An  extensive  scheme  was  organized  in 

1879  by  parties  in  Missouri  and  Texas  to 
take  possession  of  part  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory not  occupied  by  the  Indians,  but  in 

1880  they  were  driven  out  by  President 
Hayes.    Returning  later  they  were  warned 
by  President  Arthur  in  1884  to  keep  out, 
but  this  warning  not  having  the  desired 
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effect,  the  next  year  President  Cleveland 
sent  troops  to  drive  them  out. 

The  logical  result  of  this  situation  was, 
that  in  a  few  years  Congress  purchased 
from  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  these  "Ok- 
lahoma Lands,"  and  established  them  into 
a  territory  known  as  Oklahoma  Territory. 
The  name  Indian  Territory  was  thereafter 
confined  to  the  region  to  the  east  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Indians. 
1,900,000  acres  of  this  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory were  thrown  open  to  settlement  by 
proclamation  of  President  Harrison  at 
noon  on  April  22,  1889,  and  by  night 
fifty  thousand  settlers  who  had  encamped 
on  the  border  rushed  in,  formed  a  provis- 
ional government  and  laid  out  townsites. 
In  a  single  day  the  city  of  Guthrie,  with 
10,000  population,  sprang  into  existence. 

The  Government  had  settled  upon  the 
Oklahoma  lands  remnants  of  other  tribes, 
including  the  Sac  and  Fox,  the  Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe,  Pottawattomie,  Tonkawa, 
Kickapoo,  Caddo,  Kiawa  and  Comanche, 
and,  as  cessions  were  obtained  from  these 
Indians  from  time  to  time,  additional 
tracts  were  thrown  open  to  white  settle- 
ment in  1891,  1892,  1893,  1895  and  1901, 
and  on  nearly  every  occasion  the  same 
wild  rush  of  home-seekers  was  witnessed. 
In  1901  the  method  of  distribution  was 
varied  somewhat,  the  Government  dispos- 
ing of  the  allotments  by  a  drawing  or  lot- 
tery. During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1906, 
400,000  acres  of  Kiawa  lands  known  as 
the  "Big  Pasture"  were  thrown  open  by  a 
still  different  method.  Persons  desiring 
allotments  were  required  to  submit  sealed 
bids  and  for  the  3,000  quarter  sections 
offered,  there  were  over  76,000  bids  sub- 
mitted. 

A  territorial  Government  for  Oklahoma 
was  organized  in  1890,  at  which  time  she 
had  a  population  of  61,834.  In  1900  her 
population  had  grown  to  398,000.  In 
1890  the  population  of  Indian  Territory 
was  75,000;  in  1900  it  was  392,000.  In 
the  succeeding  seven  years  the  population 
of  both  had  increased  about  equally,  add- 
ing on  an  average  100,000  each  year  to 
the  whole  territory,  which  goes  to  make 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  growth  of  this  country  is  remark- 
able, and  the  more  so  when  taking  into  ac- 
count the  adverse  conditions  which  have 
obtained  in  the  Indian  Territory  part  of 


the  new  State.  Oklahoma  Territory  has 
been  favored  by  its  territorial  Government 
for  seventeen  years,  and  by  Congressional 
legislation  looking  to  the  settling  of  all 
disturbing  questions  and  the  building  of  a 
State  of  it.  Indian  Territory  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  State,  and  Congress  has 
consistently  adhered  to  that  theory.  What 
it  has  become  is  in  spite  of  conditions  in- 
tended to  hold  it  back.  It  has  never  had 
any  form  of  representative  government  ex- 
cept such  as  is  found  in  incorporated 
towns,  and  that  of  the  tribes,  participated 
in  of  course  only  by  the  Indians.  But  this 
latter  form  of  Government  practically 
ceased  to  exist  on  March  4,  1907,  by  de- 
cree of  Congress. 

Indian  Territory,  of  course,  has  had  its 
courts,  whose  judges  were  appointed  by 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  The  search 
for  the  laws  that  controlled  here  reveals  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  authority.  They 
were  found  in  certain  statutes  of  Arkan- 
sas which,  by  Congress,  were  put  in  effect 
in  Indian  Territory  so  far  as  applicable; 
in  the  United  States  statutes ;  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment; in  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General;  in  the  treaties  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Indians ;  in  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  tribes  themselves;  and  as 
elsewhere,  when  everything  else  failed,  in 
the  common  law.  A  condition  probably 
without  parallel  in  the  country. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
has  flourished.  Of  the  legislative,  there 
was  none.  The  executive  has  been  repre- 
sented by  the  agencies  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, whose  duties  have  to  do  almost 
solely  with  the  "citizen,"  or  Indian  resi- 
dents, individually  and  in  their  relations 
with  white  people.  There  were  no  laws 
to  provide  for  schools  outside  of  towns 
other  than  Indian  schools.  The  result 
was  that  schools  and  academies  for  white 
children  have  nourished  only  in  the  towns. 
There  were  no  laws  to  levy  taxes  for  pub- 
lic improvements  so  that  bridges  and  roads 
have  been  made  by  voluntary  contribution. 
In  the  towns,  no  special  assessments  could 
be  levied,  but  in  spite  of  it,  streets  have 
been  paved,  sidewalks  have  been  built,  and 
other  improvements  created  by  public- 
spirited  citizens.  Only  by  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  towns 
and  cities  bond  themselves  for  waterworks, 


sewer  and  school  purposes. 

But  notwithstanding  the  conditions  that 
would  discourage  investors  and  home-seek- 
ers elsewhere,  capital  has  been  pouring  in, 
investing  in  farm  lands,  developing  mines, 
producing  oil,  building  railroads,  erecting 
business  houses,  refining  oil — finding  its 
way  into  every  avenue  that  offers  safe  and 
lucrative  investment.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  families  looking  for  congenial  surround- 
ings, the  advantages  of  school,  churches 
and  good  society,  a  mild  climate  and  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  have 
moved  to  Indian  territory,  all  willing  to 
take  their  chances  with  inadequate  laws. 

Oklahoma  was  the  ideal  home  of  the  red 
man.  Its  beauties  so  impressed  Washing- 
ton Irving  that  in  1833  he  wrote  "A  Tour 
of  the  Prairies,"  which  chronicled  a  trip 
he  took  through  the  Indian  Territory  part 
of  the  new  State.  In  describing  this 
country,  he  said :  "It  consists  of  great 
grassy  plains,  interspersed  with  forests 
and  groves  of  trees,  and  watered  by  the 
Arkansas,  the  Grand  Canadian,  the  Ked 
Eiver  and  their  tributary  streams.  Over 
these  fertile  and  verdant  wastes  still  roam 
the  elk,  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  horse,  in 
all  their  native  freedom.  *  *  *  It  was 
early  in  October,  1832,  that  I  arrived  at 
Fort  Gibson,  a  frontier  post  of  the  Par 
West,  situated  on  the  Neosha  or  Grand 
Eiver,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ar- 
kansas." 

The  romance  attaching  to  this  old  fort 
of  Indian  Territory  was  destined  to  rest 
not  alone  on  this  unquestioned  claim  to 
distinction.  Before  the  Mexican  War, 
Zachary  Taylor  was  in  command  of  the 
post  and  the  remains  of  his  house  are 
still  in  evidence.  At  the  same  time,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  as  a  lieutenant,  was  stationed 
there  when  he  began  the  courtship  of  Tay- 


lor's daughter,  so  distasteful  to  the  Gen- 
eral, which  later  resulted  successfully  to 
Davis,  General  Taylor's  objection  having 
been  overcome  while  observing  Davis's 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Still  later,  the  wife  of 
Admiral  Dewey  spent  part  of  her  honey- 
moon there  with  the  husband  of  her 
younger  days,  Captain  Hazen,  later  Gen- 
eral Hazen,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
post.  James  G.  Blaine  spent  a  time  at 
the  post  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law, 
Major  Coppinger,  and  was  nursed  through 
a  spell  of  sickness  in  one  of  the  houses 
there.  Another  visitor  at  the  same  time 
was  Gail  Hamilton,  who  afterward  wrote 
her  impressions  of  the  country.  General 
Rucker,  the  father-in-law  of  General 
Sheridan,  was  at  one  time  in  command  of 
Fort  Gibson,  and  the  remains  of  his  first 
wife,  a  Cherokee  woman,  lie  in  the 
National  Cemetery  a  mile  from  the  post. 
There  rest  also  the  remains  of  Tahlihina, 
the  Cherokee  wife  of  Sam  Houston,  and 
Billy  Bowlegs,  the  Seminole  chief  who  op- 
posed General  Jackson  during  the  Semi- 
nole war  in  Florida,  is  buried  there. 

Oklahoma,  "the  home  of  the  red  man," 
a  State  of  the  Union!  Not  content  with 
invading  the  Indian's  home  and  compell- 
ing him  to  share  it  with  us,  we  have  even 
robbed  him  of  his  name.  With  unsuspect- 
ing irony,  as  though  to  record  for  future 
generations  the  shame  of  Indian  despoila- 
tion  of  this  day,  Fate  has  caused  this  new 
home  of  the  white  man  to  bear  a  name 
which  characterizes  it  as  the  dearest  heri- 
tage of  the  Indian — his  home.  To  him  the 
name  is  signalized  as  a  badge  of  the  white 
man's  dishonor.  To  him  the  name  of  the 
new  State  is  a  mockery — a  reminder  of  the 
things  that  were — overwhelmed  by  the  on- 
rush of  the  irresistible  Caucasian  race. 
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SILVIA  SAT  on  the  back  stoop, 
wrapped  in  pale  gray  gauze  and 
stormy  meditation.  With  her 
round  chin  sunk  in  a  rosy  palm, 
she  nursed  its  dimpled  oval  and  her  cumu- 
lative wrath.  This  I  knew  by  the  waxing 
high  lights  on  her  cheeks  and  the  stiletto 
points  in  her  eyes. 

At  sight  of  me,  her  chin  flew  up  and  her 
hand  flew  down.  The  ancient  stoop  tim- 
bers creaked  a  protest  as  she  gripped  their 
edges  and  gave  a  little  militant  bounce. 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  carrying  pre- 
judice too  far,"  she  hurled  down  the  grav- 
elly path,  up  which  I  was  cautiously  ad- 
vancing, admiring  the  eruptive  phenome- 
non of  Silvia  aroused. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  agreed  meekly,  seating 
myself  tentatively  on  the  lowest  step.  I 
had  lived  with  Silvia  five  years,  and  I  had 
learned  things;  my  education  had  been 
quite  liberal. 

"That  a  motor  car  and  a  brown  cow 
should  raise  such  a  barrier  between  Peru 
and  Idlemead !"  she  fumed.  "It  is  ridicu- 
lous !" 

"The  Cordilleras  ever  had  to  be  passed 
to  reach  the  treasures  of  Peru,"  I  mur- 
mured pacifically,  thinking  the  while  how 
splendidly  the  idea  would  work  into  a  lec- 
ture. It  seemed  to  have  a  dewy  freshness 
compared  with  Over-the-Alps-lies-Italy,  so 
long  dangled  over  the  fires  of  commence- 
ment eloquence. 


"The  Cordilleras,"  echoed  Silvia,  catch- 
ing the  allusion  with  evident  pleasure. 
Her  two  hands  closed  around  one  knee,  the 
stilettos  drew  back  into  their  sheathes, 
leaving  her  eyes  softly  contemplative.  I 
moved  up  two  steps  with  great  bravado. 

"Tony" — Silvia  leaned  over,  bringing 
her  face  on  a  level  with  mine — "don't  you 
see,  this  horrid  estrangement  will  spoil  our 
short,  precious  vacation  weeks?  Never  to 
run  over  to  Aunt  Sarah  with  a  cookery 
tangle ;  never  to  have  that  sweet  little  Bes- 
sie running  in  with  wonderful  cottage 
cheese  or  cookies  that  melt  in  your  mouth. 
Tony,  I  can't  stand  it." 

"The  Spaniards'  first  move,"  I  ven- 
tured, "was  to  get  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  Inca." 

"Tony,  you're  a  genius,"  declared  Sil- 
via, clapping  her  hands. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  assented  modestly. 

"Your  flashes  of  intelligence  are  some- 
times almost  human,"  she  added  as  a 
squelcher,  having  noted  my  rising  vanity. 

Then  humbled  again,  she  gathered  her 
chin  into  the  pink  embrace  of  her  left  hand 
and  appealed:  "They  enticed  him  to  their 
castle  or  something,  didn't  they?" 

"Invited  him  to  dine  at  Caxamalca,"  I 
offered  in  my  best  encyclopedic  style. 

"Tony,  get  out  the  car !"  Silvia  had 
risen  and  was  performing  stunts  with  the 
gray  head- wrapping.  "I  shall  emulate 
the  great — great " 


"Pizarro,"  I  supplemented,  commiser- 
atingly. 

"The  Inca  dines  to-night  at  Caxa- 
malca."  Silvia  was  catching  the  gray 
gauze  in  a  confident  four-square  knot  un- 
der her  chin.  "And  do  you,  Tony,  see  that 
there  is  game." 

"You  remember  Atahualpa  left  the 
Spaniards'  castle  by  way  of  the  gibbet? 
Does  your  policy  include  some  such  meas- 
ures toward  Uncle  Eben?"  I  interrogated 
respectfully. 

"It  won't  be  necessary,"  assured  Silvia, 
complacently,  "a  dash  in  the  Crimson  Joy 
and  a  chicken  pie  will  secure  me  a  safe 
passport  into " 

"Cuzco,"  with  my  most  obliging  bow  and 
smile. 

So,  nothing  doubting,  Silvia  set  off, 
billows  of  gray  floating  about  her  like  the 
draperies  of  the  Hours  in  Guido  Eeni's 
"Aurora." 

"I'll  bring  back  the  Inca  and  all  his 
household  to  dinner,"  she  called  back 
gaily. 

In  truth,  I  was  considerably  cut  up 
over  our  unpropitious  advent  to  Idlemead 
this  year.  The  long,  hot  summer  had  been 
spent  on  Chautauqua  platforms,  with  Sil- 
via loyally  in  the  front  rows  to  start  the 
applause  in  the  right  places. 

It  was  late  September  before  our 
breathing  spell  came.  The  old  world  rus- 
tled her  vari-colored  dress  and  enticed  to 
the  simple  life  with  her  mellow  Indian- 
summer  smile.  The  lure  of  the  woods  was 
upon  us,  and  the  game  law  was  "out." 
Idlemead  outlined  itself  in  our  desires 
surrounded  by  the  halo  of  past  happy 
summers.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Crimson  Joy,  I  think  we  would  not  have 
achieved  Idlemead  and  the  animosity  of 
our  neighbors  that  year.  For  many 
smoke-grimed,  cinder-filled  miles  circling 
through  a  series  of  dingy  by-stations,  each 
exacting  its  pound  of  flesh  in  hours  of 
tedious  waiting,  loomed  between.  And  our 
courage,  already  wilted  by  the  summer's 
ordeal,  would  not  have  been  equal  to  it. 

But  to  mount  the  smooth-gliding  car, 
that  had  recently  come  into  the  possession 
of  Silvia  through  the  Indulgence  of  an 
opulent,  doting  bachelor  uncle,  and  spin 
along  the  river  road,  was  in  itself  a  nerve 
tonic,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  pastoral 
calm  of  Idlemead. 


After  a  few  hours'  joyous  riding,  filled 
with  ozone  and  keyed  to  the  last  pitch  of 
exhilaration,  we  turned  into  the  broad, 
smooth  road  skirting  the  fruitful  acres  of 
Eben  Peru.  The  approach  to  Idlemead 
was  level  and  unobstructed  from  here  on. 
Then  there  entered  into  Silvia  the  little 
demon  that  urges  womankind  to  the  spec- 
tacular. Her  new  toy  must  be  displayed 
in  all  its  impressiveness  to  the  simple 
country  folk. 

"Speed  up,  Tony,"  she  urged.  "Let's 
wake  up  Uncle  Eben's,  and  let  them  know 
some  one  is  coming." 

Nothing  loath,  I  threw  open  the  high- 
speed gauge,  responding  as  much  to  the 
lure  of  the  open  road  as  to  her  request. 
The  Crimson  Joy  gave  one  gasoline- 
scented  cough,  and  took  the  road  like  a 
comet.  In  a  trice  a  blurr  in  the  land- 
scape resolved  itself  into  the  Peru  home- 
stead nestled  among  its  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  A  vivid  imagination  could  construe 
the  Millet-like  patches  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  front  porch  into  the  forms  of  wo- 
men. Silvia  zealously  flapped  a  tiny 
square  of  white  linen  as  a  symbol  that 
we  came  in  peace  and  not  in  war. 

"What  the  dick !"  I  ejaculated  the 

next  minute,  throwing  my  eyes  ahead  to 
see  a  brown  object  lunging  into  the  path 
of  the  machine. 

There  was  a  momentary  flashlight  of  an 
old  man  with  sleeves  rolled  up  brandish- 
ing a  stool  of  the  one-legged  variety  in  one 
hand  and  a  pail  in  the  other,  while  the 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  his  mouth  was  bluer 
than  the  blood  of  the  first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  swung  all  my  force  onto  lever, 
pedal  and  wheel,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Brownie  lay  by  the  roadside  breathing  her 
last,  and  Eben  Peru's  opinion  of  automo- 
biles and  their  idiot  drivers  was  going 
on  record  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  force- 
ful words  a  minute. 

The  next  day  I  stood  beseechingly  in 
Eben  Peru's  cow-shed,  my  hat  in  one  hand 
and  my  spurned  gold  in  the  other.  The 
patriarch  of  the  fertile  acres  towered 
above  me,  implacable.  All  the  sang  froid 
of  the  lecture  platform  left  me.  I  became 
a  blushing  school  boy  caught  in  a  puerile 
prank. 

My  retrospection  was  cut  short  by  the 
return  of  Silvia.  The  Joy  crept  up  at  a 
Dobbin  pace.  Silvia's  gauze  draperies 
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hung  limp  like  sails  in  a  dead  calm.  The 
air  about  her  was  charged  with  dejection. 

"The  Inca  scents  the  trap  of  the  pale- 
faced  stranger  and  comes  not  to  Caxa- 
inalca,"  quoth  I,  as  she  stepped  from  the 
car,  defeat  weighting  down  every  youthful 
curve  of  her. 

"Tony," — one  last  remnant  of  reserve 
spirit  flared  up  fitfully — "you  forget  the 
pump."  It  was  the  law  of  Idlemead  that 
any  one  posing  as  intellectual  should  go 
under  the  pump. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  falling  back  on  my 
Uriah  Heap  inflection,  I  steered  the  car 
toward  the  antiquated  granary  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  garage. 

Coming  back,  I  found  Silvia  again  on 
the  stoop.  It  took  both  hands  now  to  sup- 
port her  crestfallen  chin.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  brought  out  the  gold  tints  in 
her  hair,  which  was  at  last  released  from 
its  diaphanous  gray  prison. 

"Do  you  know,  Tony,"  she  began,  "I 
don't  believe  it  is  the  Joy  or  Brownie  at 
all.  That  is  only  a  pretext.  I  tell  you, 
Tony,  there  is  a  family  skeleton  stalking 
through  the  house  of  Peru  and  'we-all' 
are  intruders."  She  sat  erect  with  most 
owl-like  expression  and  waited  for  ap- 
plause from  the.  pit. 

I  ostentatiously  took  off  my  cap  before 
her  superior  wisdom,  and  looked  up  hun- 
grily for  more  crumbs.  But  with  all  due 
regard  for  woman's  intuition,  I  was  mak- 
ing mental  reservations,  remembering 
certain  fierce  anti-motor  car  sentiments  of 
Eben  Peru's  freely  expressed  at  the  village 
post-office  in  times  past,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  being  "sot"  in  his  opinions. 

"When  I  approached  the  house,"  she 
went  on,  "Bessie  dropped  her  apple  par- 
ing and  disappeared  like  a  scared  rabbit. 
In  the  big,  homey  living  room,  where  I 
had  always  been  so  comfy,  I  sat  on  the 
edge  of  my  chair,  while  Aunt  Sarah,  look- 
ing so  sad  and  a  bit  flurried — I  believe 
she  had  hidden  something  in  the  big  work 
basket — waited  for  me  to  make  my  errand 
known.  Directly  Uncle  Eben  stalked  in 
like  a  lion  protecting  his  lair." 

"And  your  next  move,  ma'am?" — now 
what  there  was  about  that  pacific  ques- 
tion to  send  Silvia  post-haste  into  the 
house  with  that  ridiculous  little  nose  of 
hers  putting  on  aeroplane  airs,  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  mere  man. 


Another  day  passed,  and  the  domain  of 
Peru  lay  distant  and  impenetrable,  though 
only  the  orchard  intervened.  Trot,  Uncle 
Eben's  dog,  refused  to  recognize  the  ban 
under  which  Idlemead  lay.  Morning, 
noon  and  night  found  him  on  our  doorstep 
licking  his  chops  and  wagging  his  tail  in 
a  most  insinuating  manner.  Silvia  fed 
him  choice  tidbits  in  a  conscienceless  en- 
deavor to  alienate  his  affections. 

It  was  Trot  who  first  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements.  The  isolation  of 
our  lives  must  have  already  taken  hold  on 
us,  for  at  the  first  bristling  bark  Silvia 
and  I  sprang  to  the  doorway  with  coun- 
try-side curiosity. 

A  phaeton  drawn  by  two  beauties  of 
ponies  was  entering  our  gateway.  A  lady 
with  a  wealth  of  pale-gold  hair  held  the 
ribbons. 

"Almagro  with  fresh  horse,"  I  breathed 
softly,  for  Silvia's  ear  alone. 

But  Silvia  pushed  me  aside  and  rushed 
down  the  gravel  path.  "Natalie !  Natalie ! 
Natalie !"  coming  back  to  me  in  ecstatic 
crescendo. 

Then  I  knew  at  last  I  was  beholding  in 
the  flesh  that  paragon  of  paragons,  Mrs. 
Natalie  Grayson  Shipman,  whose  graces 
and  virtues  had  been  dinned  into  my  ears 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  But  "How? 
When?  What?  Why?"  I  advanced,  my 
mind  one  animated  bundle  of  interroga- 
tions. 

But  I  began  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land 
out  of  an  avalanche  of  exclamations  and 
explanations  shot  through  with  introduc- 
tions and  directions  for  the  care  of  the 
ponies.  Out  of  the  heterogeneous  mass, 
I  learned  that  John  Winthrop  Shipman, 
D.  D.,  had  been  called  unexpectedly  to  the 
presidency  of  an  aspiring  college  in  the 
vicinity  of  Idlemead.  By  mere  chance 
his  wife  learned  that  what  Silvia  had  been 
pleased,  in  her  private  correspondence,  to 
call  our  country  villa,  was  not  far  distant. 
By  a  more  remarkable  chance,  she  had 
learned  that  we  were  at  Idlemead  at  the 
present  minute,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  chatter  of  the  re-united  friends  was 
exasperatingly  overwhelming.  I  felt  dis- 
tinctly out  of  it.  So  I  shouldered  my  gun 
and  took  to  the  woods,  Trot  following 
close  at  my  heels. 

I  had  not  expected  to  be  needed  excru- 
ciatingly at  the  cottage  that  day.  And 


was  a  little  surprised,  on  my  return,  to 
find  Silvia  waiting  for  me  all  on  impa- 
tient tiptoes.  I  had  just  deposited  my 
stuffed  game-sack  on  the  garage  floor  when 
she  came  winging  on  Mercury  sandals, 
palpitating  with  the  greatness  of  her  mes- 
sage. 

"Oh,  Tony,"  she  panted,  "you  were  so 
long."  Then  dropping  her  voice  to  al- 
most a  whisper,  "it  is  a  skeleton,  Tony. 
They  are  married/'  Her  four  hours'  de- 
sertion cropped  out  in  the  injured  tone  of 
the  next,  "I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere." 
Then  shifting  again  from  the  complainant 
to  the  informant,  she  finished  in  one  grand 
elucidating  burst,  "It's  Koy  Fleming, 
Tony.  He's  at  Caxton  College.  He  has 
told  Natalie  everything.  And  oh,  Tony, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Her 
grandparents  don't  know," — Silvia  sank 
on  the  granary  floor  with  clasped  hands, 
a  mute  statue  of  appeal. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Enfield,"  I  suggested,  as  I 
overturned  a  bushel  measure  and  made 
ready  to  strip  the  feathers  from  a  bird,  "if 
you  would  begin  at  the  beginning  and  fol- 
low a  consecutive  train  of  thought,  much 
more  logical  conclusions  could  be  drawn." 

But  this  was  entirely  beyond  the  ex- 
cited Silvia.  She  would  rush  from  pero- 
ration to  exordium  and  mix  sixthly  and 
thirdly  sadly.  However,  the  synthetical 
mind  of  her  husband  could  gather  up  the 
fragments  and  patch  up  a  respectable 
whole. 

It  was  the  old  story.  A  feud  divided 
the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet.  The 
third  generation  produced  its  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  But  a  hard-headed  Peru  and  a 
hot-headed  Fleming  would  permit  no  Ver- 
onese romance.  Uncle  George  whisked 
Boy  off  to  a  military  school  and  Grand- 
father Peru  kept  Bessie  immured  on  the 
farm. 

But  when  did  ever  old  and  wise  heads 
overmatch  red-corpuscled  youth.  Under 
cover  of  the  mid-winter  holidays,  Roy  had 
stolen  back,  and  they  were  married  in  the 
country  school-house  in  the  gray  of  Christ- 
mas morning  by  a  strolling  evangelist  who, 
at  that  time,  was  holding  a  "series  of 
meetings"  in  the  neighborhood.  Only  Mat- 
tie  Cromwell,  aged  seventeen,  witnessed 
the  ceremony. 

After  a  few  days,  Roy  dutifully  returned 
to  his  school.  His  presence  in  the  neigh- 


borhood not  even  having  been  suspected 
by  the  lynx-eyed  Eben  Peru.  And  Bes- 
sie took  up  the  difficult  double  role  of  wife 
and  maid.  Now,  Roy  had  broken  com- 
pletely with  his  uncle  and  was  at  Caxton. 
He  wanted  his  wife,  and  had  sent  Mrs. 
Shipman  with  a  habeas  corpus,  as  it  were, 
to  fetch  her. 

While  my  mind  was  wrestling  with 
these  facts,  a  crashing  of  brush  brought 
us  to  the  door  in  time  to  see  Eben  Peru 
vault  the  orchard  fence.  I  had  just  time 
to  drop,  sotto  voce,  "The  Inca  comes  to 
Caxamalca,"  when  he  reached  the  granary 
door  in  a  sprint  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  international. 

"Get  out  your  gasoline  buggy,"  he  or- 
dered peremptorily.  "Screw  it  up  to  its 
best  licks." 

"Yes,  sir" — Silvia's  training  clung  in 
moments  of  stress — I  wiped  my  hands  on 
a  grain  sack  and  turned  to  the  Crimson 
Joy  without  delay  or  question. 

"Go  to  Sarah !"  was  his  next  command. 
This  was  leveled  at  Silvia,  who  still  stood 
by  with  dilated  eyes  and  parted  lips. 

She  needed  no  second  bidding.  Sig- 
naling Natalie,  who  had  come  out  on  the 
back  stoop,  the  two  of  them  rolled  under 
the  orchard  fence  like  school  girls,  and 
sped  straight  into  Cuzco. 

"The  shortest  route  to  Caxton  Center," 
was  Eben  Peru's  brief  order,  when  seated 
by  my  side  in  the  Crimson  Joy.  "Never 
mind  the  speed  limits — I'll  see  to  the 
fines.  We're  racing  with  life  to-day, 
young  man." 

The  Joy  gathered  her  forces  and  flung 
us  onward  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  A 
level  open  country  stretched  before  us,  and 
we  ate  up  green-bordered  ribbon  of  a  road 
with  a  silent  insatiable  greed.  Eben  Peru 
leaned  forward,  his  brawny  arms  stretched 
along  his  angular  limbs,  his  sun-browned, 
gnarled  hands  working  convulsively  on  his 
knobbed  knees.  "Oh,  Lord !"  he  mumbled, 
as  if  in  prayer,  "this  thing  must  not  come 
to  my  house.  We've  been  a  hard  lot,  but 
shame  has  never  smutched  the  name  of 
Peru." 

"They're  married,  Uncle  Eben,"  I  haz- 
arded, not  knowing  whether  I  was  hold- 
ing out  a  straw,  or  shaking  a  red  rag,  or 
striking  wild  of  the  apropos. 

"Married!"  he  snorted,  bringing  his 
seasoned,  powerful-limbed  body  erect  with 
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a  jerk.  "Don't  you  know,  young  man, 
that  marriage  is  a  sacred  institution?  Can 
a  defaulting  bank  clerk,  hiding  his  guilt 
under  a  preacher's  coat,  unite  hearts  and 
hands  for  time  and  eternity  ?" 

I  could  only  gasp  my  comprehension 
and  give  my  attention  to  the  machine.  He 
did  not  seem  to  expect  a  reply,  and  was 
leaning  forward  again  deep  in  thought. 

"Say,  young  fellow,"  he  straightened 
suddenly  and  pierced  me  with  his  steely 
blue  eye,  "how  did  you  know  the  children 
thought  they  were  married?  Has  every- 
body known  that  but  me?" 

"I  only  learned  it  to-day.  Mrs.  Ship- 
man "  I  began. 

"And  I  only  learned  it  to-day."  He 
took  the  words  quickly  and  fiercely  out  of 
my  mouth.  "And  they  say  a  woman  can't 
keep  a  secret.  She  can,  if  she's  a  Peru." 
He  snapped  his  lips  together  in  a  mixture 
of  pride  and  contrition. 

"'But  when  Mattie  Cromwell  got  home 
to-day,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  it  didn't 
take  long  to  get  the  truth  out  of  her.  Say, 
young  man,  can't  you  whip  up  this  sorrel 
horse  a  bit?"  We  were  making  about  a 
mile  a  minute.  He  slid  to  the  edge  of 
the  seat  and  sat  erect,  an  image  of  impa- 
tient haste. 

But  before  he  had  quite  "bust  his  biler," 
as  Jake  Whatcomb  would  have  said,  we 
were  at  Caxton  Center.  A  swirl  into  the 
college  campus  among  the  gaping  stud- 
ents ;  a  rush  toward  a  young  man,  leaning 
languidly  against  a  tree,  who  came  quickly 
to  iife  at  the  sight  of  Eben  Peru;  a  dash 
up  the  steps  and  a  quicker  run  down 
them,  with  a  gentleman  in  clerical  garb 
in  tow;  a  stowing  away  of  the  passengers 
in  the  Crimson  Joy,  and  we  were  away 
again  with  a  great  honking  like  a  flock 
of  wild  geese  winging  due  north. 

When  I  had  time  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion, I  knew  that  no  less  a  personage  than 
President  John  Winthrop  Shipman,  D. 
D.,  occupied  the  seat  with  me,  while  Eben 
Peru  and  Roy  Fleming  sat  in  the  tonneau, 
heads  together  in  earnest,  anxious  confab. 

Eben  Peru  raised  his  head  just  once 
as  we  left  the  college  behind  to  .say: 
"Home,  young  man,  with  all  the  git  she's 
got." 

That  was  a  ride  to  go  down  in  song. 
The  Joy  settled  to  her  work  with  a  stead- 
fastness that  was  almost  intelligence.  We 


shot  through  the  dust  like  a  flashing  arm 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  leaving  plunging 
horses,  shrieking  women  and  profane  men 
in  our  wake.  There  were  no  fatalities 
that  I  ever  heard  of. 

When  we  sighted  the  Peru  homestead, 
Silvia  was  in  the  roadway  signaling  fran- 
tically to  us.  Eben  Peru  chewed  a  straw 
savagely,  bounced  about  on  the  cushions 
and  called  the  singing  Joy  a  spavined  old 
skate,  in  his  eagerness  to  annihilate  the 
distance  between  us  and  the  home  wire. 
But  his  complaints  were  scarce  given  to 
the  air  before  the  Joy  was  slowing  down 
within  his  own  yard  and  Silvia  was  run- 
ning alongside  expressing  her  relief  that 
we  were  there. 

"Are  we  in  time?"  implored  Eben 
Peru,  in  labored  breath,  as  if  he  himself 
had  been  making  the  Joy's  record. 

But  Silvia  only  responded:  "Quick, 
quick,"  and  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

"Come  on,  Enfield,"  called  President 
Shipman,  "we  may  need  you  for  a  wit- 
ness." 

Presently  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small 
white  bedroom  where  Bessie  lay  with  a 
frightened,  pained  look  in  her  gentle  eyes. 

"Tie  the  knot  without  a  kink  this 
time,  doctor,"  directed  Eben  Peru. 

We  witnessed  a  brief,  impressive  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Then  Silvia  with  ner- 
vous flapping  hands  waved  us  all  out  of 
the  room.  Only  the  young  bridegroom 
was  given  time  to  kiss  the  fair,  fragile  lit- 
tle bride. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Silvia's  radiant 
face  peeped  in  at  the  granary  door.  "It's 
a  boy,  Tony,"  she  rippled,  dimples  chas- 
ing each  other  down  into  her  very  neck. 
"They  are  going  to  call  him  Eben 
George."  Then  she  crossed  over  to  the 
dust-begrimed  Joy  and  caressed  its  sleek 
red  sides  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  thing. 
"Thanks  to  you,  my  beauty,"  she  cooed, 
"he  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock." 

The  next  morning  as  I  was  polishing 
the  Joy,  the  shadow  of  an  old  straw  hat 
fell  athwart  my  sunshine,  and  I  knew, 
without  looking  up,  that  Eben  Peru  had 
"happened  over"  with  the  old  time  neigh- 
borliness. 

"What  does  one  of  these  here  contrap- 
tions cost  ?"  he  remarked  with  characteris- 
tic directness.  "Reckon  I'll  be  a-gettin' 
one  for  Bessie's  weddin'  present  so  Roy 


kin  finish  his  school  an'  board  at  home.  "That  was  good  work.  There  was  never 

gradgerates  in  June,  you     know.     How  a  Peru  with  a  stain  on  his  birth."    Uncle 

long  was  we  a-makin'  that  forty-mile  run  Eben  sat  down  on  an     inverted     bushel 

yesterday?"  measure,  and  I  knew  the  Cordilleras  no 

"About  fifty-six  minutes,"  I  answered  longer  lay  between  Idlemead     and     the 

promptly.    I  had  been  proud  of  the  Joy.  Peru  homestead. 

A   NIGHT    OF   STORM 

BY    AL.ONZO    RICE 

Dark  is  the  night,  my  child, 
Dark  is  the  night; 
The  pale  moon  for  an  instant  emerges, 

Then  as  quickly  is  hidden  from  sight; 
And  the  roar  and  the  boom  of  the  surges 

On  the  rocks,  fill  mine  ear  with  affright, 
As  they  knell  out  the  mariners'  dirges. 

Pile  on  the  chips,  my  child, 
Pile  on  the  chips; 
The  red  embers  through  ashes  are  staring, 

And  the  heaven  continually  drips, 
All  unheeding,  it  seems,  and  not  caring 

For  the  fate  of  the  boats  and  the  ships 
In  the  billowy  darkness  now  faring. 

Ours  was  a  bark,  my  child, 
Ours  was  a  bark; 
All  the  fishermen's  pride  and  devotion, 

And  she  sailed  o'er  the  waters,  a  lark, 
In  the  heavens  reflected  in  ocean; 

But  I  fear  she'll  go  down  in  the  dark 
In  the  wind's  and  the  water's  commotion. 

Dipping  the  shoal,  my  child, 
Dipping  the  shoal 
From  the  emerald  sea  in  the  glorious  weather, 

We  were  nearing  the  beautiful  haven,  the  goal 
We  had  toiled  for  so  long,  but  I  doubt  me  now  whether 
He  will  help  me  deal  out  what  remains  of  the  dole, 
For  I  fear  that  no  more  we  shall  journey  together. 

Drifting  alone,  my  child, 
Drifting  alone; 
I  shall  watch  the  pale  day  in  the  Western  wave  dying, 

And  the  sound  of  the  waters  will  mix  with  the  moan 
Of  my  heart,  and  the  desolate  doves  that  are  flying 

To  the  nest  where  the  fledglings  forever  are  flown, 
Like  the  hopes  of  my  youth  where  the  dead  leaves  are  lying. 

Wait  till  the  day,  my  child, 
Wait  till  the  day, 
Till  the  sun  o'er  the  waters  in  splendor  is  shining, 

And  the  sails  are  adrift  by  the  shore  of  the  bay ; 
For  serene  is  the  heaven  beyond  all  divining 

When  the  clouds  and  the  tempest  have  lifted  away, 
To  reveal  our  lost  bark  and  to  set  our  hearts  pining ! 


THE  RACE-HORSE  THAT  RUINED  AN  EARL 


BY    WAI/TER    HARRIS    GREGORY 


THE    EVILS    of    the    race-track, 
the  drastic  results  which  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  are    only    too 
well-known  to  the  detriment  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Few  Calif ornians  know  that  the  sire 
of  the  mighty  horse,  Ormonde,  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  purchased  by  W.  B.  Mc- 
Donough,  of  Stockton,  for  the  fabulous 
amount  of  $250,000,  was  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  greatest  turf  sensations  known 
in  history.  Sir  Henry  Chaplain,  one  of 
the  foremost  patrons  of  the  English  turf, 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife,  who  was  con- 
sidered not  only  the  leader  of  the  fashion- 
able smart  set,  but  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  England.  She,  like  her  hus- 
band, was  a  great  lover  of  horses,  and  her 
stately  figure  was  always  in  evidence  in 
the  royal  enclosure,  mixing  with  royalty 
at  the  principal  race  meetings.  Lord 
Hastings,  a  dashing  sportsman,  and  con- 
sidered the  greatest  plunger  of  the  age, 
was  often  seen  in  Lady  Chaplain's  com- 
pany ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  as  to  set  the 
smart  set  tongues  wagging  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  Sir  Henry  Chaplain  became  ex- 
tremely jealous,  and  is  known  to  have  re- 
buked his  wife  on  several  public  occasions. 
It  so  happened  that  one  day  Sir  Henry 
and  his  wife  were  doing  some  shopping 
in  one  of  the  principal  stores  in  London. 
Lady  Henry  made  the  excuse  that  she  had 
to  have  a  dress  tried  on,  leaving  her  hus- 
band waiting  in  their  carriage.  Time 
slipped  away,  and  still  Lady  Henry  did 
not  appear.  Accordingly,  Sir  Henry 
made  inquiries  in  the  store,  and,  to  his 
dismay,  he  was  informed  that  his  wife 
had  left  the  store  by  a  rear  door  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Hastings.  "Tricked !" 
said  Sir  Henry,  furiously,  dashing  to  his 
carriage,  swearing  revenge  on  Lord  Hast- 
ings. Said  he  to  his  coachman:  "Drive 
with  all  haste  to  the  nearest  police  sta- 
tion." On  arriving,  he  quickly  gave  or- 


ders to  have  all  depots,  docks  and  stage 
lines  watched  for  the  elopers.  But  Lord 
Hastings  was  too  wise,  and  eluded  the 
police  by  driving  in  different  conveyances 
until  he  reached  the  lonesome,  rocky 
coast  of  Cornwall,  where  a  private  yacht 
was  awaiting  to  convey  him  and  his  amour 
to  France.  News  of  the  elopement  spread 
like  wild-fire.  Society  was  all  aflame; 
gossipers  reveled  in  the  excitement;  Sir 
Henry  vowed  he  would  ruin  Lord  Hast- 
ings both  financially  and  morally,  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  For  two  years,  Lord 
Hastings  and  Lady  Chaplain  lived  a  life 
of  gaiety  in  Paris.  Her  exquisite  form 
and  beauty  were  the  rage  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Among  the  fashionable  sporting  set  she 
was  considered  a  heroine  and  idol ;  money 
and  jewels  were  lavished  on  her  by  even 
princes  and  kings,  but  the  pace  was  too 
fast  to  last,  for  Lord  Hasting's  finances 
— through  gambling  and  riotous  living — 
dwindled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
him  to  mortgage  some  of  his  vast  estates. 
Sir  Henry  Chaplain  obtained  a  divorce, 
and  sued  Lord  Hastings  for  alienating 
his  wife's  affections.  He  won  the  case 
and  received  a  large  sum  in  recompense. 
All  Lord  Basting's  vast  fortune  had  now 
dwindled  to  a  few  estates,  and  his  string 
of  race  horses  one  of  which  was  Conqueror, 
who  was  considered  an  absolute  certainty 
for  the  English  Derby  (somewhat  of  a 
new  feature  for  him  to  come  again  to  the 
front),  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  the  gen- 
eral sporting  public  considered  the  race 
over,  and  backed  the  horse  for  fabulous 
amounts.  Lord  Hastings  not  only  mort- 
gaged his  entire  estates,  but  even  borrowed 
money  on  his  horses,  family  jewelry,  in 
fact  everything  of  any  value,  to  back  Con- 
queror. But  there  was  one  man,  one  with 
executive  ability  and  with  ideas,  who  did 
not  think  the  Derby  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Conqueror,  and  that  was  Sir  Henry  Chap- 
lain, who  had  a  dark  horse  privately 


trained  on  the  sands  at  Brighton  Beach. 
Not  a  soul  knew  of  the  secret  except  the 
trainer  and  Sir  Henry,  who  backed  the 
horse  to  win  a  large  fortune,  and  loaned 
money  to  Lord  Hastings,  unknown  to  him, 
through  agents. 

To  make  the  grand  coup  complete,  Sir 
Henry  took  into  his  confidence  the  great 
book-maker,  Ben  Steele,  and  told  him  of 
the  wonderful  outsider.  Steele  immedi- 
ately slightly  increased  the  odds  against 
Conqueror.  The  betting  ring  thought  he 
was  crazy,  and  plunged  heavily.  Steele, 
never  flinching,  accepted  enormous 
amounts,  and  stood  to  lose  millions.  The 
great  Derby  Day  at  last  arrived;  London 
was  all  aflame  with  excitement.  Fortu- 
nately the  elements  were  in  keeping  with 
the  great  day;  the  sun  rose  brightly, 
shining  radiantly  on  the  richly  bedecked 
multitudes.  Eoyalty  thronged  the  royal 
enclosure;  King  Edward  and  his  house- 
hold were  in  evidence  to  see  the  battle  for 
the  most  sensational  Derby  ever  contested. 
Hundreds  of  men  had  their  entire  fortunes 
at  stake;  ruin  to  hundreds  of  the  best 
families  of  England  rested  with  the  out- 
come of  this  race.  Just  before  the  bell 
rang  for  the  great  parade,  Lord  Hastings 
was  seen  going  from  one  book-maker  to 
another,  still  backing  his  certainty,  while 
Sir  Henry,  who  was  cool  and  collected, 
was  busily  engaged  adjusting  the  final 
preparations  to  the  dark  outsider. 

The  bell  rang  for  the  jockeys  to  mount; 
Lord  Hastings  ran  into  the  paddock  to 
lead  his  favorite  out  to  the  parade  and 
give  his  jockey  final  instructions.  Con- 
queror, who  looked  trained  to  the  hour, 
fit  to  run  for  a  kingdom,  his  coat  shining 
like  silk  in  the  glorious  sun,  led  the  par- 
ade of  twelve  of  the  finest-looking  horses 
ever  seen  at  Epsom.  As  they  galloped 
past  the  grand  stand  to  the  starting  post, 
Conqueror  seemed  to  out-class  the  rest. 
"Nothing  to  it  but  Conqueror !"  was  heard 
on  all  sides.  "The  race  is  as  good  as 
over!"  shouted  the  bookies.  Sir  Henry, 
with  his  field  glasses  eagerly  watching  the 
flag  of  the  starter,  was  standing  by  him- 
self in  the  grand  stand.  Lord  Hastings, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  pale  as  a  ghost, 
was  pacing  the  royal  enclosure,  when  the 
mighty  shout  rang  out  from  one  hundred 
thousand  throats,  "They're  off!" 

Down  the  straight  came  clattering  the 


hoofs.  "Conqueror  leads!"  shouts  the 
maddened  throng.  Past  the  grand  stand 
they  filed.  Conqueror  three  lengths  in  ad- 
vance of  his  field.  Round  the  first  mile 
post  they  bunched;  the  crown  stood  spell- 
bound, eagerly  watching  for  the  turn  into 
the  homeward  stretch.  Dead  silence  pre- 
vailed. Suddenly,  one  horse  was  seen  to 
shoot  out  of  the  bunch.  It  was  Conqueror. 
"Conqueror  wins !"  yelled  the  crowd,  as 
they  turned  into  the  straight.  Down  the 
straight  they  thundered;  jockeys  were 
seen  to  be  flogging;  five  lengths  ahead 
Conqueror  leads.  "He  walks  in !"  "All 
over  but  the  shouting!"  "Hurrah  for 
Lord  Hastings!"  Hats,  umbrellas  and 
canes  were  flying  in  the  air.  "Go  it,  Con- 
queror!" Fifty  yards  from  the  winning 
post,  when,  as  if  shot  from  a  camion, 
came  a  big  black  horse,  right  up  to  the 
flanks  of  Conqueror.  "What  is  that?" 
the  shouts  went  out.  Neck  and  neck  the 
two  raced,  both  jockeys  with  whip  and 
spur  riding  for  their  lives.  Right  on  the 
winning  post,  the  big  black  shot  past 
Conqueror. 

With  breathless  suspense,  the  crowd 
waited  for  the  numbers  to  be  hoisted. 
9 — 8 — 1  went  up  on  the  board.  What  is 
9?  All  eyes  eagerly  scanned  the  card, 
when  their  eyes  fell  upon  the  name  "Her- 
mit," the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Chaplain, 
quoted  at  33 — 1  for  a  win.  A  deathly 
stillness  reigned  on  all  sides.  The  bookies 
were  stupified;  the  crowd  stood  as  if 
spell-bound  as  the  horses  were  led  back  to 
the  paddock  by  their  respective  owners, 
except  one — Lord  Hastings.  Hermit,  the 
hero  of  the  day,  was  led  in  by  Sir  Henry, 
calm  as  usual,  wearing  the  look  of  satis- 
faction that  revenge  was  complete.  After 
the  winner  was  weighed  in  and  declared 
all  right,  Sir  Henry  walked  up  to  Lord 
Hastings,  saying:  ''Hastings,  I  guess  we 
are  even  now.  Although  you  were  scoun- 
drel enough  to  ruin  my  domestic  life,  I 
think  I  have  hit  you  as  hard.  Anyhow,  I 
am  satisfied." 

Lord  Hastings,  without  a  reply,  turned 
on  his  heel,  reeling  as  if  in  a  drunken  stu- 
por, and  left  the  race  track,  ruined  finan- 
cially and  morally. 

Sir  Henry  had  not  only  won  an  im- 
mense fortune  in  cash  with  his  success 
on  the  race,  but  acquired  all  of  the  estates 
of  Lord  Hastings.  His  first  action  was 
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to  settle  a  dowry  on  his  divorced  wife  and 
amply  provide  for  his  two  children.  Lord 
Hastings  retired  into  oblivion,  and  died 
a  recluse  in  poverty.  Lady  Hastings  re- 
pented her  follies,  and  devoted  most  of 


her  time  to  the  welfare  of  her  children. 
She  secured  a  divorce  from  Lord  Hastings, 
and  lived  a  philanthropic  life. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  of  the  English  Derby. 


EL   VAQUERO 


BY    ALICE    BERIXGEK 


He  comes  like  wind  across  the  plain, 
With  crack  of  whip,  and  swirl  of  dust, 

As  wild  and  free  as  wind  and  rain, 
And  in  his  heart  the  wander-lust. 

He  glories  in  the  desert  land, 
He  loves  the  splendor  of  the  sun, 

He  rests  with  saddle  on  the  sand 
Beneath  his  head,  when  day  is  done. 

The  dew  of  night  is  on  his  face, 

The  winds  speak  low,  he  knows  no  fear, 

The  silent  stars  ride  on  through  space 
And  all  is  still — and  God  is  near. 

Then  up,  away,  at  break  of  day, 
His  reckless  joy  no  care  can  dim, 

For  life  is  sport,  and  work  is  play 
And  all  the  world  is  home  to  him. 


THE    DEAD    INCHES 


BY    L,.    A.     MALOXE 


THE  OLD  CAPTAIN,  wrapped 
in  his  gray  army  blanket,  with 
his  honorable  head  (which  long 
ago  had  buried  all  memory  of 
comfortable  hirsute  adornment)  covered 
by  a  friendly  skull  cap,  sat  on  his  little 
east-side  porch  and  winked  and  blinked 
and  thought  in  the  waning  California  sun- 
shine. He  was  dying  by  inches!  The 
doctors  had  said  so;  the  neighbors  had 
heard  so,  and  all  together  had  tacitly 
leased  the  captain  only  six  months  more 
of  life  on  earth. 

When  this  lease  should  expire  they  one 
and  all  had  silently  agreed  to  wash  their 
hands  at  any  connivance  at  his  going,  and 
to  turn  him  over  to  the  minister  and  the 
undertaker,  whom  custom  would  allow  to 
place  the  old  captain  where  his  asthma 
would  never  more  cry  out  in  choking  tones 
and  struggling  gasps  for  more  air  and 
California  sunshine. 

The  captain  had  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  his  nearly  approaching  fate — not  so 
the  children  who  played  in  the  sidewalks, 
'but  at  a  respectful  distance,  in  awe  of  the 
man  who  was  dying  by  inches. 

Tibbies  had  been  the  informant  to  her 
play-mates  of  the  terrible  calamity  which 
awaited  the  captain.  Already  the  tots 
were  speaking  in  stage  whispers  whenever 
they  chanced  to  pass  the  captain's  door, 
and  counting  days,  among  themselves,  till 
the  last  inch  should  call  time  on  the  old 
captain,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  neighbors 
be  fulfilled. 

Billy  Smith  thought  it  would  be  just 
fine  to  'tend  the  funeral  of  a  military  man 
and  hear  the  big  Presidio  guns  go  boom- 
boom  away  out  over  the  Golden  Gate; 
Tootsie  Wise  thought  Billy  Smith  cruel 
and  heartless  to  speak  so  enthusiastically 
of  so  sad  a  thing,  and  she  cried  at  his 
coarseness. 

Tibbies  listened  while  Billy  Smith  nar- 
rated all  he  knew  of  big  guns  and  boom- 


booms.  Then  she  was  guilty  of  a  mental 
reservation  that  she  would  visit  the  cap- 
tain each  day  and  note  the  dissolution  of 
each  separate  inch. 

Immediately  she  began  to  look  about 
for  an  excuse  or  subterfuge  for  these  an- 
ticipated regular  visits.  She  reasoned  that 
it  would  never  do  to  boldly  communicate 
to  the  captain  that  she  had  come  to  feast 
her  curiosity  concerning  his  sure  approach 
to  the  inevitable.  Her  intuition  told  her 
that  the  death  watch  is  never  entertained 
with  alacrity. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tibbies  suc- 
cessfully eluded  the  society  of  the  tots  and 
presented  herself  at  the  captain's  gate.  She 
was  early.  The  sun  had  not  yet  warmed 
the  atmosphere  of  the  little  east-side  porch 
sufficiently  for  the  captain's  appearance, 
so  Tibbies  had  to  content  herself  with  her 
own  devices  for  entertainment  for  some 
time. 

Just  as  she  had  fully  extracted  all  the 
pleasure  of  self-entertainment  from  her 
solitaire  games,  her  patience  was  rewarded 
by  the  captain's  appearance  upon  the  little 
east-side  porch.  His  attendant  seated  him 
in  the  reclining  chair,  wrapped  his  gray 
army  blanket  about  him.  Then  Tibbies 
heard  the  captain  say:  "Now  leave  me 
alone  and  I'll  snooze." 

"Snooze !"  thought  Tibbies.  "Why,  that 
is  what  grandpa  says,  and  he's  not  dying 
by  inches." 

For  some  time  Tibbies  stood  at  the  gate 
with  eyes  peering  between  the  pickets  and 
wondering  how  in  the  world  was  she  ever 
to  get  nearer  the  captain.  She  looked  him 
over  many  times.  She  noted  the  black 
cap  upon  his  head,  and  wondered  about 
it.  She  saw  him  fight  at  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes, using  both  hands.  She  observed, 
too,  that  he  moved  his  feet,  often  putting 
them  off  and  on  a  little  footstool  near 
him.  She  concluded  from  these  motions 
that  the  members  engaged  were  yet  alive — 
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and  her  curiosity  as  to  just  the  exact  situ- 
ation in  the  body  of  the  dead  inches  was 
beginning  to  gnaw  most  fiercely. 

She  rattled  the  gate.  The  captain 
turned  his  eye  toward  the  sound.  "Oh, 
hello  there,  Tibbies,  bless  my  soul  if  it 
isn't  you !  Come  in,  little  peeper,  and 
make  the  old  captain  glad  with  a  chat." 

Tibbies  needed  no  great  urging,  but 
notwithstanding  her  anxiety  to  probe  the 
captain,  his  cordial  invitation  somewhat 
abashed  her. 

"Well,  Tibbies,  and  how  have  you  been  ? 
And  where  have  you  been  keeping  your- 
self?" 

"Oh,"  said  Tibbies,  as  she  hopped  upon 
first  one  foot,  then  the  other.  "Home 
some,  school  some,  an'  playin'  some  with 
the  tots." 

"And  you  never  once  thought  of  the  old 
captain  in  all  the  long  time  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did — a  heap." 

"Oh,  you  did — a  heap.  Now  that  :s 
very  gratifying,  dearie,  to  an  old,  lone- 
some, sick  man  to  be  remembered  in  such 
quantity,  and  I  trust  I  shall  continue  to 
be  remembered  according  to  the  same 
scale.  I'll  think  of  you  a  heap  if  you 
will  call  to  see  me  each  day  and  give  me 
all  the  refreshing  news  of  totdom.  Now, 
will  you,  Tibbies?" 

Tibbies  nodded  assent  with  a  quick  jerk 
of  her  head.  She  was  thinking  that  things 
were  coming  her  way  fast  now.  Then  she 
looked  at  the  captain  with  a  pleased,  sat- 
isfied countenance,  and  said:  "Yes,  I'll 
come.  I'm  coming,  sure — er — I  mean  I'm 
coming  anyhow.  I  mean  when  I  see  you 
here  I'll  come  in — er — I  mean  I'm  com- 
ing in,  of  course,  to  see  how  long  you  stay 
here — er — I  mean,  you  know,  how  long 
it  takes,  and  I  want  to  find  where  it  be- 
gins and  what  they  look  like.  I  guess  you 
keep  them  covered  up,  though,  now  don't 
you,  or  do  you  mind  if  anybody  knows 
about  'em?" 

The  captain  was  not  getting  the  gist  of 
this  questioning  plainly,  Tibbies  saw,  so 
she  must  go  at  it  again. 

"Do  you  like  the  sun  ?" 

"Do  I  like  the  sun?  Yes,  my  little 
dear,  I  do.  There's  nothing  else  in  this 
whole  big  world  so  enlivening  and  re- 
freshing and  restoring  as  California's 
sunshine  and  air.  Don't  you  like  it?" 

"Yes,  siree,  I  like  it.    It  makes  me  hop 


and  skip  and  feel  so  fine  and  live.  Do 
your  dead  ones  like  it — er — do  they  come 
alive  when  you  are  in  the  sun  ?" 

"Hh,  Tibbies,  you've  had  a  draught  of 
sunshine,  truly.  Do  my  dead  ones  come 
alive  in  the  sun?  I  don't  know,  little  one, 
what  dead  ones  you  have  reference  to,  but 
everything  lives  better  for  the  sun  or  has 
a  better  chance  of  life  from  being  in  the 
blessed  sunshine." 

"I  guess  I  mean  the  dead  ones  under 
the  cap." 

"Dead  ones  under  my  cap !  What 
should  you  know  of  dead  ones  under  a 
cap?  There's  nothing  under  my  cap  ex- 
cept a  very  bald  head." 

"Do  they  always  get  bald  before  they 
die?" 

"Some  people  do,  dear.  I  think — at 
least  that  is  my  observation  and  partially 
my  experience." 

"Is  it  soft  under  the  cap  ?" 

"Soft?  Well,  I'll  be  honest  with  you, 
Tibbies,  and  say  that  I  believe  at  times  it 
has  been  very  soft,  but  I  kept  it  to  myself. 
Others  say  that  it  is  very  hard  under  my 
cap,  very  hard  indeed,  but  I'll  confess  to 
you,  Tibbies,  that  despite  the  hard  head 
the  heart  has  a  very  soft  spot  in  it." 

"Oh,  then,  they're  all  inside  and  I 
can't  see  them.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could, 
though.  Will  you  break  in  two  when  they 
all  come  down  to  the  middle  ?  Do  they  all 
get  softy  when  they're  dead  or  do  they  get 
hard  and  cold?" 

"Evidently,  dearie,  all  dead  things  get 
stiff  and  cold,  but  they  can't  feel  it,  so  it 
doesn't  hurt  them.  Couldn't  you  tell  me 
of  your  live  games  and  something  of  the 
news  of  totdom?  You  almost  put  an  old 
man  to  thinking  with  your  grewsome 
death  talk.  So  I  look  like  death  to  you  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  all  over  the  outside  looks  all 
right.  I  guess  you  keep  the  dead  ones 
covered  up.  Huh !" 

"I  don't  think,  Tibbies,  that  the  covered 
up  part  is  any  more  dead  than  what  you 
can  see.  Indeed,  I  am  very  much  alive 
all  over.  I  only  want  a  little  more  breath 
—that  is  all." 

"You  can't  guess  what  Johnnie  Jones 
says  about  you.  He  says  you  wouldn't  let 
anybody  touch  you  for  nothin',  'cause  you 
would  break  to  pieces  an'  there  wasn't 
much  left  of  you  now." 

The  captain  was  weary.     Tibbies  could 


see  that  his  interest  in  replying  was  flag- 
ging. He  said  good-bye  to  her,  and  she 
was  not  half  ready  to  go.  She  wasn't 
satisfied  with  the  interview,  but  she  meant 
to  come  again  and  again  to  try  her  luck 
of  gathering  exclusive  information  con- 
cerning the  captain's  case.  And  she  could 
just  see  herself  delivering  proudly  before 
the  kids  her  great  scoop — much  to  their 
chagrin,  and  putting  to  shame,  by  the  re- 
hearsal, their  less  alert  reportorial  in- 
stincts. 

On  the  next  morning,  Tibbies  appeared 
at  the  Captain's  gate,  as  per  invitation 
and  resolution.  To  overcome  the  slight 
misgivings  of  her  conscience  as  to  the 
righteous  charity  of  her  mission,  and  to 
bridge  the  threatening  gulf  of  dissension 
between  her  selfish  intentions  and  the 
captain's  innocent  acquiescence,  she 
brought  along  a  tiny  mite  of  a  baby,  which 
her  feminine  intuition  had  suggested  as 
universal  peace-maker  and  accredited  pass- 
port to  the  tightest  heart. 

The  captain  was  occupying  his  usual 
place  in  the  sunny  east-side  porch. 

Tibbies  plumped  the  baby  carriage 
against  the  gate. 

"Hello,  there,  Tibbies;  trying  to  break 
my  gate  down.  Wait  a  moment.  Let 
some  one  open  for  you.  Stop !  You'll 
batter  the  carriage  to  pieces !" 

"Oh,  no  I  won't.  I  always  go  in  our 
gate  this  way.  It's  quicker  than  to  wait 
for  somebody.  Guess  what's  here." 

"Can't,"  said  the  captain.  "What  is  it?" 

"Well,  now,  you  a  big  man  and  can't 
even  guess  what  is  wheeled  around  in  a 
baby  carriage." 

"Oh,  I  see,  now.  It's  a  baby,  a  real  live 
baby." 

"You  don't  have  any  babies  here,  do 
you?" 

"Well,  no,  Tibbies,  there  never  was  a 
baby  around  my  house,  much  to  my  depri- 
vation of  pleasure,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
also  my  lucky  escape  from  auricular  an- 
noyances. You  see,  Tibbies,  the  captain's 
wife  has  enough  trouble  with  a  sick  hus- 
band to  take  care  of." 

"Yes,"  said  Tibbies ;  "that's  what  they 
say — you  are  trouble  enough  and  dyin'  by 
inches !" 

"What's  that  ?  Where  did  you  hear  such 
stuff!  By  Jove,  dying  by  inches.  Who 
said  it,  Tibbies?" 


"Oh,  nothin',  captain.  I's  just  talkin' 
Ain't  you  got  no  pets,  though,  nothin' 
at  all  'round  here  to  coddle?" 

The  captain  was  perturbed.  Tibbies 
wished  she  had  not  been  so  bold.  Now 
she  wondered  if  this  slip  of  her  lip  would 
serve  to  block  her  speedy  discovery  of  the 
dead  inches. 

"Nothing  to  pet !  Why,  dear,  bless  me, 
yes.  No  one  can  live  without  something 
to  pet.  I'll  show  you  my  cats,  the  pret- 
tiest you  ever  saw." 

"Oh,  is  that  all — just  cats?"  as  she 
looked  down  upon  the  mother  cat  and  five 
squirming  kittens. 

"Yes,  that's  all— isn't  that  enough?" 

"May  be,"  said  Tibbies,  "but  I  thought 
somehow  'twould  be  a  canary  bird  or  a 
Shetland  pony." 

"Ha,  ha,  Tibbies !  What  do  you  think 
the  captain  would  do  with  a  canary  bird 
or  a  Shetland  pony.  He's  too  fidgety  to 
stand  the  noise  of  the  bird's  song  and  his 
legs  are  too  long  for  riding  a  pony.  Ponies 
are  for  little  folks  like  you." 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  I  wish  I  had  one,  too. 
I  was  thinkin'  maybe  he " 

"Thinking  what,  Tibbies?" 

"Oh,  nuthin'  much — just  thinkin'  to 
myself." 

"Tell  me  out  loud  what  you  were  think- 
ing to  yourself,  Tibbies." 

"Oh,  well,  I  was  thinkin'  if  it's  a  canary- 
bird  they  won't  let  it  starve,  and  if  it's  a 
pony  somebody  will  be  needed  to  care  for 
it  when — er — when,  I  means,  when  you've 
done  with  'em." 

"That's  right,  Tibbies — so  I  see  you 
wish  something  to  remember  me  by.  Well, 
how  would  you  like  a  kitten?  They're 
not  so  much  trouble  as  either  bird  or  pony 
and  they're  easier  to  coddle." 

"I  think  I  would  like  one,  the  dear  little 
furry  thing." 

"You  may  have  the  tortoise  shell  fellow. 
Isn't  he  pretty?" 

"Umh-humh!" 

And  this  one  the  captain  placed  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  said:  "Now,  take  Hugo 
to  remember  that  the  captain  is  your  dear 
friend." 

The  gift  of  this  kitten  signified  to  Tib- 
bies that  she  must  be  getting  along  at  least 
not  poorly  in  the  confidence  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  that  his  esteem  of  her  would  be 
much  promoted  by  their  mutual  interests 
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in  the  kitten.  Tibbies'  heart  leaped  when 
she  had  thought  all  this  out,  and  her  joy 
at  one  more  triumph  over  the  tots  so  ex- 
hilarated her  that  she  heard  not  the  loud 
wailing  of  the  baby  protesting  against  her 
cruel  forgetfulness  of  his  rights  to  atten- 
tion. 

Not  only  the  babe  was  incensed  at  Tib- 
bies' evident  absorption  in  the  captain's 
existence,  but  the  tots  around  the  corner 
were  noticing,  and  with  no  real  relish,  that 
Tibbies  had  allowed  the  captain  to  super- 
sede them  in  her  regard,  and  for  this  dis- 
loyalty they  began  to  taunt  poor  Tibbies 
unmercifully. 

When  she  told  them  of  her  beautiful 
kitten  they  all  cried  at  once:  "Mange, 
mangy,  or  the  old  captain  would  never 
have  given  it  to  you !"  And  the  cold  re- 
ception they  would  give  her  when  she 
essayed  to  attach  herself  and  crying  baby 
to  their  train  was  enough  to  shake  all  con- 
fidence in  humanity.  Her  little  crushed 
spirit  would  rebound  elastic  through  all 
their  taunts  and  mistreatment  whenever 
she  thought  of  her  friend  the  captain.  And 
she  admitted  to  herself  that  she  yet  had  a 
weapon  which  would  lash  them  back  into 
respect  for  her  and  hers,  and  forever  cure 
their  resentment — when  she  could  un- 
flinchingly stand  before  them  and  deliver 
important  and  exclusive  information  about 
the  dead  inches. 

Oh,  those  dead  inches!  Yes,  they  were 
to  be  thought  of.  'Twas  her  hearing  of 
them  that  had  suggested  these  visits  to  the 
captain — but  when  they  should  come  to 
the  last,  and  carry  away  her  good  captain 
for  all  time !  Then,  oh,  what  would  she 
have  to  support  her  feelings  when  the  tots 
should  jeer  at  her?  Where  would  she  go 
day  after  day  when  minding  the  crying 
baby  ? 

She  wished  there  were  no  dead  inches, 
and  she  wondered  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  save  the  captain.  She  thought 
she  would  rather  have  the  captain  alive 
and  spared  to  her  now  than  to  know  all 
in  the  world  about  dead  inches.  And  she 
gave  a  great  gulp,  and  her  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still  when  she  thought  he  might 
be  even  now  dying  to  the  last. 

To  add  to  her  grief,  Billy  Smith  sicked 
his  ugly  dog  onto  her  pretty  Hugo,  and 
ran  him  all  over  the  country  till  Hugo 
escaped  by  jumping  into  an  open  shaft, 


from  which  it  took  some  time  and  several 
men  to  rescue  him. 

Tibbies  was  guilty  once  more  of  a  men- 
tal reservation,  and  that  was  to  get  even 
with  Billy  Smith  for  this  inexpressible 
outrage.  She  meant  to  tell  the  captain 
on  Billy  Smith,  also. 

When  she  appeared  at  the  captain's 
place,  bent  upon  relating  Billy  Smith's 
rudeness,  whom  should  she  find  peering 
between  the  pickets  but  Billy  himself! 

At  sight  of  this  malfeasance,  Tibbie's 
outraged  feelings  loosed  themselves.  She 
flew  into  Billy  Smith  with  a  swiftness 
and  agility  which  he  had  not  counted 
upon.  She  flung  his  hat  into  the  gutter. 
She  ripped  and  tore  his  suspenders  and 
loosed  every  button  in  his  shirt;  pounded 
him  on  the  head  and  pulled  his  hair  till  he 
cried  out  more  than  "miff." 

Tibbies  had  clearly  gained  a  victory, 
but  her  little  heart  was  to  experience  the 
hardest  shock  it  had  yet  had.  When  she 
went  in  to  the  captain,  he  was  not  there — 
had  gone  away ! 

She  went  home  to  bubble  over  in  tears 
for  her  dear  captain  was  gone,  and  she 
knew  not  where.  Then  she  prayed  that 
the  good  Lord  might  make  the  dead 
inches  all  alive  and  send  the  captain  back 
to  her. 

Many  long  days  went  by — long,  so  long 
to  Tibbies,  for  she  was  nursing  a  grief 
and  bearing  her  sorrow  all  alone.  She 
dared  not  go  among  the  tots  for  fear  of 
a  repetition  of  the  pantomime  between 
herself  and  Billy.  The  baby  was  tiresome 
company,  but  the  kitten,  oh,  what  comfort 
now  was  the  tortoise-shell  Hugo.  He  be- 
came not  only  her  playmate,  but  her  con- 
fessor as  well,  and  Hugo  received  many 
embraces  and  affectionate  strokings  as  she 
thought  and  talked  of  the  captain. 

This  vacation  time,  during  which  Tib- 
bies had  experienced  the  most  pleasant 
sensations  and  also  felt  the  bitterest  grief 
which  she  thought  could  ever  come  to  one, 
was  now  come  to  a  close,  and  Tibbies  was 
glad  to  enter  school  again  for  its  diverting 
influence.  Her  only  worry  was  the  fear 
of  a  revival  of  taunts  from  Billy  Smith's 
crowd.  But  she  found  this  possibility 
greatly  obviated,  in  that  the  rules  were 
made  more  strict  than  formerly — that 
boys  could  no  longer  hang  around  the 
door  in  wait  for  the  girls,  and  she  noticed 
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to  her  great  gratification  that  a  new  close 
board  fence  had  been  erected  between  the 
playgrounds  with  not  even  a  knot-hole 
through  which  Billy  Smith  could  stick  out 
his  tongue  at  her  to  exasperate  her.  In 
her  heart  she  thanked  the  school  board  for 
these  beneficent  repairs. 

The  teachers  noticed  a  change  to  calm 
in  Tibbies'  disposition.  She  was  very 
studious.  She  didn't  play  with  her  usual 
zest,  and  she  paid  more  than  her  usual  for- 
mer attention  to  the  devotional  exercises. 
She  asked  a  great  many  questions  of  her 
instructors  concerning  the  answer  to 
prayer.  She  asked  to  be  instructed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  faith.  This  lead  her  in- 
structors to  announce  that  Tibbies  was  of 
a  theological  mind.  But  Tibbies  had  a 
worry  on  her  mind  which  she  wished  dis- 
pelled— how  many  prayers  and  how  much 
faith  it  would  require  to  bring  back  the 
captain. 

When  preparations  for  Thanksgiving 
were  stirring  at  Tibbies'  home,  she  was 
given  her  usual  part  to  play  in  bringing 
about  the  successful  fulfillment  of  these 
preparations:  namely,  the  care  of  the 
baby. 

'Twas  a  long  time  now  since  Tibbies 
had  passed  the  captain's  house,  but  the 
idea  struck  her,  which  in  some  measure 


compensated  for  her  impressment.  She 
would  wheel  the  baby  by  the  captain's 
house — just  to  see ! 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  furiously,  and 
her  amazement  was  tremendous,  as  she 
neared  the  house  and  saw  some  one  sitting 
on  the  little  east-side  porch !  It  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  the  captain !  It  was  the 
captain ! 

Tibbies'  walk  became  a  run;  a  scream 
of  joy  broke  from  her  lips;  the  baby  was 
left  quite  forgotten.  Tibbies  hurried  up 
the  walk,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  captain  and  cried  out  her  misery,  now 
broken  by  the  greatest  happiness,  upon 
his  willing  shoulder.  She  asked  the  cap- 
tain if  he  had  melted  all  away  and  then 
came  together  again. 

He  explained  to  Tibbies  the  error  of 
the  neighbors'  predictions,  and  said  that 
her  words  about  the  dead  inches  had 
alarmed  him  so  he  had  taken  flight  to  the 
beautiful  Yosemite,  then  into  the  high 
Sierras,  where  three  months  of  perfect 
rest  and  good  breathing  had  restored  him 
to  her. 

Tibbies  went  home  the  happiest  little 
girl  in  the  block,  and  she  knows  just  how 
much  California  sun  and  air  with  prayer 
and  faith  it  takes  to  bring  to  life  dead 
inches. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

MY  CHILD,  it  is  said  that  every 
age  calls  itself  modern.     For 
the  time  being,  it  is  the  world. 
It  establishes  itself  amid  the 
shrines  of  the  past  and  embezzles  to  its 
capacity  of  the  future.     It  assumes  pride 
in  its  descent  and  befuddles  the  chances 
of  its  descendants.     It  has  always  been  a 
world  full  of  egotism;  it  has  always  been 
the  flower  of  time  and  creation.    But  we 
have  now  come  to  the  modern  age  that  is 
ours. 

It  is  an  age  wherein  the  machinery  of 
life  has  a  myriad  wheels.  It  is  an  age 
that  has  plundered  all  ages,  forward  and 
back;  rummaged  the  past  for  wisdom 
which  it  has  not  followed,  and  under- 
mined the  future  with  a  greed  it  does  not 
explain.  It  is  an  age  of  travel  and  world- 
round  messages,  of  electricity  and  wires 
and  wonders  of  which  no  one  man  knows 
the  structure  and  very  few  entirely  under- 
stand the  theory.  The  user  knows  not 
what  he  uses.  It  is  an  age  of  Babel  build- 
ing in  which  men  make  machines  that  out- 
do the  work  of  men.  The  world  is  found 
to  be  a  sphere,  whereas  formerly  flat.  And 
this  vast  sphere  these  testy  men  have  taken 
to  themselves  and  woven  with  waterways 
and  bonds  for  instantaneous  news.  The 
world  is  become  a  new  fabric.  Whatever 
transpires  in  any  part  is  published  that 
day  the  world  over.  The  hod-carrier  at 
breakfast  reads  the  death  of  princes  the 
night  before  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth's 
diameter.  Man  journeys  over  iron  roads 
and  skims  the  ground  in  vehicles  that  pro- 
pel themselves.  In  short,  the  thin  school- 
boy has  mind  of  more  particulars  than  the . 
heaviest-browed  pundit  of  yore  would 
have  dreamed  of — or  believed  had  any 
one  else  dreamed  of.  He  begins  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ancient  sage's  last  lesson; 
and  yet  (and  perhaps  therefor)  the  an- 


cient one  in  some  matters  is  never  equaled. 

We  live  in  a  republic.  It  has  waxed  so 
large  and  so  quickly  that  few  of  us  under- 
stand what  it  is,  or  what  it  may  eventu- 
ally be.  It  extends  from  an  ocean  to  an 
ocean ;  the  one  once  unexplored ;  the  other 
once  unknown.  It  is  populated  with  all 
the  earth's  populations;  most  of  whom 
use  ill  the  Goddess  of  Liberty's  language 
and  none  of  whom  are  familiar  with  the 
speech  of  all  the  others.  It  is  a  nation  of 
many  races.  Its  peoples  have  many  com- 
plexions and  many  creeds.  In  fact,  they 
are  so  varied  that  they  agree  on  nothing 
at  all,  yet  all  in  all,  are  the  most  agree- 
able people  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  Republic.  We  live  in  it  and 
love  it.  Eather,  it  fascinates  us. 

Its  chief  officer  is  a  President,  who  is 
elected  by  citizens  that  for  the  most  part 
never  saw  so  much  as  the  back  of  his 
head;  and  of  whose  homes,  not  one  city 
in  a  thousand  has  he  ever  entered. 

Cities  that  are  thousands  of  miles  from 
one  another  make  laws  for  respective 
obedience. 

The  President  represents  all  the  people, 
although  almost  half  have  voted  against 
him. 

In  a  republic  all  men  are  equal;  the 
highest  is  no  better  than  the  lowest;  yet 
there  is  a  high  and  a  low. 

Its  main  trait  is  an  abomination  of 
despotism;  yet  it  is  maintained  in  dignity 
by  the  two  most  austere  of  despotisms,  the 
army  and  the  navy. 

A  republic  hates  kings  and  crowns,  yet 
deals  with  these  by  means  of  the  utmost 
diplomacy  and  flattery. 

The  people  make  their  own  laws,  and 
punish  themselves  for  their  own  misdeeds. 

These  laws,  in  the  aggregate,  are  made 
by  Congress;  that  is,  by  the  majority  of 
that  body,  which  may  consist  of  two 
minorities — of  the  preceding  and  of  the 
current  election. 
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One  division  of  this  Congress  repre- 
sents millions  of  citizens;  the  other  divi- 
sion represents  about  half  a  hundred 
Governors  of  States.  The  theory  of  this 
is,  that  the  people,  by  virtue  of  their  Con- 
stitution, place  a  Senatorial  check  upon 
their  own  representative  wishes. 

Also,  every  city  makes  its  own  laws, 
and  every  county  makes  laws  for  all  cities 
within  it,  and  every  State  makes  laws  for 
all  the  cities  and  counties  within  it;  and 
the  nation,  for  every  city  and  county  and 
State  within  itself. 

No  city  or  county  or  State>  nor  any 
number  of  them,  may  withdraw  from  the 
union. 

Every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  because 
there  is  no  sovereign  in  the  country. 

The  sovereignty  rests  in  all  the  people; 
which  is  the  wherefore  that  each  and 
every  one  is  a  sovereign. 

The  supreme  law  of  the  Federation  is 
a  written  constitution,  which  forbids 
monarchical  uses;  yet  the  treaty  power 
of  the  President  and  Senate  dealing  with 
foreign  monarchs  is  of  equal  supremacy. 
The  sovereign  people's  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  enter  into  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiations. The  most  precious  possession 
is  liberty,  and  the  majority  rules.  Thus, 
the  majority  has  the  most  liberty. 

The  majority  of  Congress  is  the  major- 
ity of  the  country  in  representative 
capacity. 

Congress  makes  laws  under  power  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  power  to  declare  these  laws  unconsti- 
tutional. 

In  all  these  matters,  the  people  erect 
their  laws  over  themselves.  They  publish 
legislation  which  they  continually  break. 
They  are  proud  to  break  laws  which  they 
themselves  have  made  instead  of  being 
punished  by  laws  that  a  monarch  might 
have  made. 

These  laws  emanate  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  country  at  large.  Congress  and  the 
President  represent  this  wisdom  and  the 
will  thereof.  Many  of  the  wisest  law- 
givers in  the  country  being  in  Congress, 
they  therefore  represent  the  will  of  the  less 
wise.  Thus,  if  the  law-givers  use  any 
superior  wisdom  which  they  may  possess, 
they  do  not  represent  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  three  branches  of  government  are 


the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judi- 
ciary. Should  the  executive  act  illegally, 
the  judiciary  will  intervene;  yet  the  judi- 
ciary is  powerless  to  act  save  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  executive.  When 
the  legislative  has  published  a  law,  a  law- 
breaker may  appeal  to  the  judiciary  to  de- 
termine the  lawfulness  thereof. 

Since  the  Government  is  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  majority,  therefore  the 
executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judiciary 
endeavor  to  act  complacently  therewith. 
But  this  is  difficult,  because  no  one  knows 
who  the  majority  are,  where  they  are,  nor 
what  they  desire. 

The  majority  does  not  know  itself  un- 
til after  the  votes  are  counted. 

The  majority  might  favor  legislation 
evil  and  oppressive  unto  the  minority; 
but  in  this  regard  a  peculiar  condition  ex- 
ists. The  majority  of  the  citizens  are 
poor ;  the  rich  are  few.  And  yet,  so  much 
honesty  is  manifest  that  the  multitudi- 
nous poor  never  make  laws  that  are  des- 
potic upon  the  few  rich.  In  truth,  the 
latter  are  in  better  circumstances  here 
than  in  monarchies;  wealthier  than  mon- 
archs. 

Thus,  much  credit  is  reflected  upon  the 
poor  for  not  using  their  powers  ill. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  world  is  a  different  one  from  that 
in  which  Wah-wah  squatted  with  his  pile 
of  flints.  Different  and  yet  the  same  old 
world.  It  has  made  little  if  any  discov- 
eries below  the  depth  of  human  nature 
where  Wah-wah  stood.  His  meagre  de- 
velopment and  sub-savage  arts  were,  all 
consigned  to  the  pride  that  led  Ainu  to 
his  cave.  And  all  man's  intellect  now,  his 
feats,  his  demonstrations  and  his  rarities 
are  bundled  up  in  the  leading  away  of  a 
woman  before  the  rest  of  his  kind.  But, 
say  that  we  have  more.  We  have  in  our 
hands  more  emblems  of  the  infinite,  more 
tokens  of  heart  and  brain,  and  finer  diver- 
gencies. The  sentiments  we  extol,  and 
the  customs  and  vanities  and  sincerities, 
existed  with  Wah-wah,  or  shortly  after 
him.  Our  politicians  grapple  with  greater 
problems;  to  wit,  the  handling  of  greater 
numbers.  Our  priests  talk  to  us  with 
more  subtle  ideas,  yet  pull  the  veil  of  the 
future  no  further  aside  than  did  Lean- 
face  before  the  eyes  of  the  startled  Lake- 
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men.  We  have  had  more  oratory,  more 
books,  prayers,  miracles  and  dreams, 
prophecies  and  commentaries — above  all, 
commentaries.  Yet  here  is  the  same  man 
struggling  for  mastery  among  his  fel- 
lows; his  manifold  pleasures  merely  the 
stings  of  a  more  involute  desire. 

This  is  not  pessimism.  Not  one  deed  is 
adversely  criticised.  It  is  but  to  say  that 
amid  his  gallery  of  pictures  and  hall  of 
inventions  and  panorama  of  power,  with 
here  and  there  a  mansion  of  telescopes, 
glaring,  still  stands  the  ancient  man.  And 
That  Man  is  always  The  Man.  Analyze 
him  as  you  will;  say  that  he  is  this  and 
that,  is  more  of  one  thing  and  less  of  an- 
other; and  beneath  it  all  is  the  one  thing 
you  cannot  analyze,  cannot  fathom,  can- 
not touch,  cannot  see,  cannot  govern,  and 
.seldom  speak  to — the  man. 

He  stands  now  in  well-fitting  clothes; 
his  hair  is  exactly  brushed;  his  linen, 
white;  and  he  dons  his  kid  gloves  with 
a  knowing  air.  Perhaps  he  is  something 
of  an  artist  or  sporting  gentleman  or  has 
a  vein  of  cowardice,  or  has  succeeded  in 
something.  In  his  own  mind  he  is  what 
he  has  never  told  you;  that  is,  that  which 
you  yourself  are,  while  you  wonder  if 
others  be  the  same. 

It  is  because  man  has  given  names  to 
so  many  new  things  and  has  a  diversified 
system  of  nomenclature  for  himself  that 
he  esteems  himself  different.  Names  are 
invented  for  inventions;  and  some  of  the 
old  implements  are  honored  with  new 
terms  because  their  wooden  originality  was 
replaced  with  gold,  then  with  copper, 
then  with  iron,  then  with  steel,  and  then 
with  tin.  Sovereigns  as  well  as  sugar- 
bowls.  A  king  may  or  may  not  be  what  a 
king  was;  nor  a  sword  nor  a  scutcheon 
nor  a  coat.  Yet  men  use  the  words  to 
play  on  the  same  old  passions  amid  which 
those  glittered. 

For  instance,  there  is  patriotism.  It 
has  become  of  little  use,  save  for  the 
purposes  of  war.  Let  a  hostile  explo- 
sion be  heard  off  our  coasts,  and  there 
would  be  the  same  gathering  of 
sturdy  spirits  that  ever  has  hurled  back 
the  invader  to  his  ships  and  the  bloody 
billow.  And  he  who  does  not  feel  the  flag 
waving  in  his  heart  and  the  drum  beating 
in  his  blood  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  land.  Nevertheless,  it  must 


be  admitted  that,  in  point  of  patriotism, 
we  are  not  at  the  present  time  a  nation 
nor  a  race.  We  are  a  country.  How  can 
we  feel  with  that  sworded  patriot  whose 
race  and  nation  and  country  and  city 
were  all  in  one  ?  He  stood  upon  a  hill  and 
beheld  his  country  from  temple  frieze 
to  outer  wall.  He,  when  an  invader 
threatened,  grasped  his  buckler  and  cried, 
"These  men  are  attacking  me — my  very 
self.  He  reared  a  statue  or  smoothed  out 
a  road  and  meditated,  it  is  mine,  my  daily 
life;  its  beauty  is  of  me. 

We  have  many  States,  whose  inhabitants 
are  of  aforesaid  every  race,  creed,  color 
and  previous  condition,  and  only  one  thing 
in  common — a  flag.  The  colors  is  the  only 
bond  of  these  many  colors.  And  this  was 
not  theirs  all  their  lives. 

In  times  of  peace,  there  is  no  emblem  of 
patriotism  save  that  of  war.  And  patriot- 
ism schisms  up  into  love  of  State,  munici- 
pal pride  and  street  improvement  com- 
mittees. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  as  these  that 
Malachy  Mulverhill  tapped  his  Havana 
cigar  and  watched  the  ash  fall  to  its  re- 
flection on  a  silver  tray.  In  point  of 
color,  the  ash  may  have  fallen  from  his 
ashen  hairs,  or,  brightened,  been  the  light 
of  his  eyes.  His  visage  was  what  might 
be  termed  Greek-Irish ;  classic  yet  modern 
— the  physiognomy  of  his  blood. 

Near  him  sat  his  nephew,  Lysander 
Mulverhill,  who  was  leaning  over  his  re- 
flection in  a  long  mahogany  table. 

After  some  deliberation,  Malachy  Mul- 
verhill remarked,  "I  sometimes  think 
that  this  country  will  be  a  stupendous 
arena  for  the  first  man  who  understands 
it." 

Lysander  grimaced  over  this  proposi- 
tion, but  gave  cogitation  no  further  ex- 
pression than  such  facial  as  aforesaid. 

Malachy  continued:  "This  country 
could  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  comic  opera 
on  a  stage  by  the  right  man.  If  I  were 
young,  I  would  try." 

"And  so  would  I,  if  I  were  younger — 
five  or  six  years,  say;  that  would  make 
me  about  nineteen.  Unfortunately,  iat 
that  age,  the  idea  did  not  occur.  I  was 
then  agitated  by  the  American  girl  ques- 
tion and  took  no  interest  in  affairs  of  the 
ballot."  He  gazed  ahead  or  maybe  into 
the  past  dreamily.  "Do  you  think  my 
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hair  is  as  light  as  when  I  was  nineteen? 
Has  it  the  same  copper  tints?" 

"I  think  I  shall  smoke  the  rest  of  this 
cigar  in  the  presence  of  your  father," 
Malachy  mused.  "It  is  a  fifty-cent  ova- 
tion from  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine; 
your  frivolous  temperament  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  deli- 
cate Cuban  aroma.  I  had  wished  to  offer 
you  some  advice,  and ' 

"Found  me  unworthy?" 

"Merely  unprepared,"  replied  Malachy, 
whose  uncleship  was  as  suave  as  his  con- 
genial respect  for  a  good  cigar.  Momen- 
tarily, in  departing,  he  stood  motionless 
in  the  doorway;  a  weakness  of  his. 
Malachy  Mulverhill  seldom  left  a  room 
without  pausing  to  meditate  on  the 
threshold.  There  he  would  suffer  a  sudden 
thought,  lift  his  head,  and  stride  poten- 
tially away. 

Lysander  looked  down  at  the  wide- 
spread polar-bear  rug,  with  its  huge  head, 
gleaming  eyes  and  powerful  array  of  teeth. 
The  head  in  some  way  reminded  him  of 
himself;  of  the  same  seeming  strength, 
but  without  activity.  Inwardly  as  savage 
as  the  bear  had  been,  he  had  borne  him- 
self almost  as  actless  as  the  rug  was  now. 

Those  that  can  see  the  soul  formulating 
itself,  incarnating  itself  and  developing 
the  features,  might  have  suspected  in  him 
a  mysterious  underheart  of  energy,  an  un- 
derlying voice  that  wanted  to  roar.  But 
withal  he  had  been  modern  and  ethical, 
docile,  half-imaginative  of  his  own  latent 
desires.  Seated  on  the  shimmering  up- 
holstery of  wealth  or  a  pace  below  the  high 
windows  of  commercialism,  he  had  lightly 
suppressed  the  infernal  growl  of  the  sav- 
age. Yet  even  the  passing  critic  might 
have  remarked  that  behind  that  counte- 
nance had  been  more  than  one  baleful  mo- 
ment, and  more  than  one  abhorrent  glance 
at  the  artifice  of  things.  No  impotent 
melancholy  was  there,  but  a  power  to  re- 
strain without  apparent  effort  the  darker 
potencies  of  human  nature. 

"With  such,  he  was  trenchant  enough  to 
possess  the  olden  virtues,  love  for  his  kin, 
gallantry  in  duty,  combining  a  pleasant 
voice,  a  kindly  smile  and  a  dignified  man- 
ner. 

It  was  in  this  amiable  mood  that  he 
now  went  in  search  of  his  uncle  to  request 
that  advice  he  had  so  flippantly  rebuffed. 


He  found  that  gentleman  engrossed  in 
complimenting  Honora  Faraday. 

Some  weeks  before,  Lysander  had  had 
the  same  refreshing  comment  for  her ;  but 
soon  his  admiration  was  becalmed  by  the 
public  note  of  her  engagement  to  his 
friend,  Anthony  Bruges.  It  necessarily 
brought  him  to  a  reverie  and  conclusion 

that  began  with  "After  all In  this 

case,  the  "after  all"  took  place  before  any- 
thing had  begun.  After  all,  a  woman 
who  would  be  wife  of  an  Anthony 
Bruges  was  not  the  woman  to  be  desired. 
This  consolation  did  not  nullify  the  de- 
mand for  further  solace.  It  was  befitting 
to  estimate  Honora  Faraday  over  and 
again.  A  woman  must  be  measured  by 
her  loves  and  not  her  charms;  by  her  acts 
instead  of  her  hair.  He  returned  her  the 
affection  he  had  taken  in  fancy,  and  un- 
kissed  the  kisses  that  had  not  been.  He 
transferred  her  to  Bruges,  as  if  she  had 
once  belonged  to  himself.  Bruges  and 
Honora  might  be  mated,  but  they  never 
could  match,  it  seemed.  There  is  no  ego- 
tism like  the  lover's.  Thus,  in  Lysander's 
view,  she  receded  from  a  woman  of  beauty 
to  woman  in  the  abstract.  The  abstract 
woman  is  always  subject  to  criticism.  A 
man  conjures  up  all  those  witty  French 
proverbs.  For  about  seventy-five  cents, 
one  can  purchase  upward  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  maxims  appropriate  to  the  re- 
gard of  a  disgruntled  lover.  Woman,  ever 
exacting,  never  exact,  is  the  burden  of 
their  style.  The  disappointed  one  beheld 
an  exhibition  of  these  in  a  bookshop  win- 
dow, but  did  not  push  his  researches  in 
the  feminine  mind  by  their  means. 

Anthony  Bruges  was  popular,  influen- 
tial, handsome,  and  Lysander  himself  had 
extended  him  some  degree  of  friendship. 
He  had  followed,  feasted,  laughed  and 
sported  with  Bruges.  At  that  period 
there  had  been  no  occasion  for  elevating 
the  man  to  a  high  standard  of  criticism. 
It  was  the  comparison  with  Honora  Fara- 
day that  immediately  caused  Mulverhill 
to  see  all  the  contrasting  hues  in  Bruges' 
personality. 

In  the  ordinary  pleasaunces  of  life, 
Bruges  could  have  passed  mostwheres  and 
mosttimes  in  the  usual  good-will  of  most 
of  his  fellows.  Still,  in  romance,  the  spec- 
tator has,  Lysander  opined,  the  right  to 
expect  an  ideal.  A  love  affair  must  be 
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melodramatic ;  it  must  be  uncontaminated 
with  the  worldly;  it  has  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  its  own.  In  marriage,  woman 
shows  her  highest  achievement.  Selection 
among  her  suitors  is  her  broadest  scope 
for  honor  and  perspicuity.  Lysander  was 
a  belated  suitor.  He  had  arrived  upon  the 
scene  a  few  days  after  the  betrothal  kiss. 
He  wondered  why  she  had  not  waited, 
procrastinated,  dallied,  used  some  strategy 
after  seeing  him,  Lysander,  before  pro- 
claiming her  until-death  choice. 

"And  father?  Is  he  booming?"  in 
quired  Malachy  MulverhilL 

"Anthony  is  making  an  astonishing 
fight  for  him,"  Honora  replied,  with  a 
smile  and  a  mimicry  of  enthusiasm.  "Tu- 
multuous applause,  uproarious  sentiment, 
deafening  cheers  and  all  that,"  says  An- 
thony, "are  about  to  be." 

"Lysander,"  said  the  gray  Mulverhill, 
"is  it  not  time  that  you  become  tumul- 
tuous, uproarious  and  deafening  in  Mr. 
Faraday's  cause?  Consider  how  delight- 
ful the  obligations  involving  Miss  Fara- 
day if  you  should  help  instate  her  father 
at  the  White  House." 

"Miss  Faraday  has  consolidated  all  ob- 
ligations toward  her  admirers,"  said  Ly- 
sander. "However,  I  am  ready  to  assist 
without  reward  of  even  one  smile." 

She  paid  him  in  advance,  somewhat  ag- 
gravating, and  the  two  were  soon  seated 
beside.  Within  a  small  circle  of  their 
chairs  was  brilliantly  displayed  the  fact 
that  they  were  seated  in  the  metropolis  of 
their  country.  Honora  was  metropolitan 
to  the  last  sheen  of  her  hat. 

"How  did  we  come  to  be  talking  of 
fairy  tales?"  Lysander  asked. 

"I  think  we  had  been  discussing  honor 
and  the  like." 

"The  result  was  inevitable.  However, 
you  and  I  are  not  in  the  one  story.  I  met 
Bruges  the  other  day  and  enviously  con- 
gratulated him.  It  must  be  said,  he 
looked  the  part  of  a  fairy-tale  prince,  with 
the  addition  of  a  pointed  mustache.  And 
'happily  ever  afterwards'  to  you,  Miss  Far- 
aday. I  shall  be  a  most  interested  reader 
of  the  enchanted  story  and  your  happiness, 
absorbed  in  the  plot  as  if  I  were  a  char- 
acter in  it." 

"Can't  you  find  room  as  a  wicked  giant  ? 
You  know,  a  tale  is  not  complete  without 
a  villain." 


"May  I  ?"  he  redounded  on  the  instant. 
"And  yet,  do  you  know,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "the  villain  is  always  fancy- 
ing himself  the  hero.  He  might  think 
that  rescuing  the  forlorn  maiden  from  the 
powers  that  bind  her  arms  is  but  heroic 
play;  but  who  can  wrench  her  from  the 
black  arts  that  darken  her  mind.  One  is 
hardly  able  to  rescue  a  maid  who  is  loth 
to  leave." 

Purple  on  her  hat  seemed  to  illuminate 
the  black  hair  and  fade  to  a  lavender 
shadow  on  her  face.  Dim,  tawny  shadows 
were  in  the  tents  of  her  white  skirt.  Care- 
fully he  noted  them. 

Without  ado,  he  arose,  arms  folded. 

"Madam,"  he  whispered,  "permit  me  to 
declare  that  in  the  privacy  of  my  thoughts 
I  have  been  standing  as  Anthony  Bruges' 
rival."  Love  scowled  on  his  features. 

She  arose  gaily.  "I  should  not  think 
you  would  have  told  me  this." 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  manner. 
He  was  not  burlesquing  the  fairy-tale.  He 
was  blushingly  in  earnest. 

"We  may  meet  frequently,"  he  resumed. 
"You  are  warned." 

She  glanced  toward  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  Mulverhill;  then  back  to  him.  "I 
need  no  warning." 

"Perhaps  women — no;  I  shall  not  say 
that." 

''You  may;  one  is  not  frank  unless  he 
is  entirely  so." 

"I  meant  to  say  that  perhaps  some 
women  might  consider  it  bad  art  for  a 
man  to  warn  them.  Now  will  you  for- 
give me  for  that?" 

"Forgiveness  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  debated  between  us,"  she  drawled  mer- 
rily. 

"You  are  disappointed  in  me?" 

"I  had  no  sentiment  that  had  advanced 
far  enough  to  be  disappointed." 

"You   are   depressed   with  something." 

"Scarcely.  And  yet  I  was  thinking — 
no ;  I  am  not  as  frank  as  you.  I  with- 
draw the  statement.  You  know,  we  are 
in  politics  now.  We  must  be  cautious." 

"You  mean,"  he  suggested,  "that  a 
beautiful  woman  never  knows  the  delight 
of  friendship.  It  is  always  love,  is  it  not? 
From  this  man  and  that,  in  his  eyes  she 
sees  nothing  but  love.  It  is,  it  is  wearying, 
I  admit.  The  beauty  of  friendship  is  not 
for  beauty." 
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A  half  hour  afterwards  he  was  up- 
stairs in  his  rooms.  Honora  had  left  a 
banquet  of  memories  by  which  to  stand  in 
sentimental  hunger.  The  lavender-shad- 
owed face  and  white  dress  between  black 
hair  and  the  black  velvet  carpet.  The  hair 
— Bruges  had  kissed  it,  doubtlessly.  Those 
eyes ;  they  had  bedewed  with  love  for  Bru- 
ges. The  mouth  had  felt  his  mouth.  The 
long  but  not  prominent  nose  well  nigh  as 
deep  at  the  brows  as  at  the  base  was  too 
rare  for  Bruges'  appraising.  The  affair  was 
incomprehensible.  She  was  incomparable ; 
Bruges  one  of  many.  "The  girl  is  mad," 
the  lover  should  mutter.  "No,  woman's 
beauty  is  merely  an  accident  of  form  and 
color.  In  our  transports  it  seems  to  mean 
something.  That  is  what  mystifies.  We 
are  puzzled  by  that  which  she  seems  and 
then  seems  not.  Were  she  honest,  she 
would  not  seem,  but  be.  And  yet,  she 
must  mean  something.  Nature  would  not 
let  such  imperial  complexion  go  to  waste 
on  nothing  of  within.  A  month  ago,  and 
I  was  proud  to  think  it  meant  she  was 
mine." 

He  roamed  to  his  rear  room,  which  in- 
dicated the  mingling  of  his  tastes  in  that 
it  contained  a  piano  and  a  punching  bag. 
The  piano  had  been  purchased  as  a  place 
to  lay  the  banjo;  on  the  latter  his  reper- 
tory was  three  airs;  on  the  piano,  five. 
With  the  punching  bag  he  was  more  pro- 
ficient, and  was  a  master  of  its  various 
rhythms. 

Now,  with  one  hand  atop  of  the  piano 
and  the  other  holding  the  chandelier,  he 
dominated  the  room,  in  meditation. 

Perhaps  Honora's  marriage  was  politi- 
cal. Bruges  was  not  only  a  millionaire 
but  a  politician.  It  was  not  sweet  to  think 
of  the  matter  in  this  way. 

Peradventure,  Lysander  would  go  into 
politics  himself.  Jonathan  Andrew  Far- 
aday as  president  of  his  country.  The 
thought  caused  him  no  deeper  concern. 
The  Mulverhills  were  of  an  old  Irish  fam- 
ily, connected  with  antiquity  by  a  few 
legends.  A  president's  four-year  suprem- 
acy was  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  excellent 
honor  when  poised  against  a  proud  ances- 


try. With  such  a  lineage,  one  would  not 
feel  the  weight  of  Bruges'  coming  to 
Honora  with  love  in  one  hand  and  ambi- 
tion in  the  other;  wooing  the  daughter 
with  his  heart  and  tempting  the  father 
with  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Ly- 
sander was  not  addicted  to  the  seeking  of 
honors  nor  the  begrudging  them  to  others. 
He  could  have  borne  a  hero  on  his  shoul- 
ders as  a  prank  and  blithely  held  the  joke 
to  be  on  the  hero. 

He  might  study  politics  as  Malachy  had 
advised.  Verily,  he  must  do  something. 
At  one  time  he  might  have  entered  West 
Point;  but  practicing  the  arts  of  war  in 
peaceful  times  was  like  learning  football 
from  a  book.  Politics,  though,  would  be 
a  capital  experience,  one  that  was  in  the 
manner  of  his  family.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  duty  he  owed  the  country  from  which 
the  family  drew  revenue. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  him.  Noth- 
ing was.  That  was  his  quarrel  with  life: 
it  would  not  quarrel  with  him.  And  now, 
in  Honora  he  had  the  difficulty  he  had  al- 
ways sought.  Strange  to  relate,  he  did 
not  esteem  it.  In  truth,  from  the  first 
moment  of  meeting,  he  had  felt  absolutely 
assured  of  her.  She  had  been  momen- 
tarily delightful.  When  she  thwarted  the 
delight,  he  was  more  bewildered  than 
pained.  But  the  pain  was  to  come. 

It  came  the  more  each  day.  Every  move 
of  his  mind  sunk  him  deeper  in  the  quick- 
sands. Now  and  then  he  disjoined  her 
from  his  thoughts  altogether.  She  re- 
turned with  more  fascination  than  ever. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  he  oft  pictured  her 
as  side'  by  side  with  himself,  and  could 
think  of  no  man  and  woman  more  pic- 
turesque or  mateable. 

Besides,  in  her  countenance  was  that 
which  was  mystic  and  perplexing.  In 
spite  of  her  soft  loveliness,  her  eyes  had 
a  barbaric  gloom  that  sent  his  fancy 
searching  back  into  the  unsearchable  past. 
Once  he  heard  her  sing.  Her  voice  was 
as  of  a  woman  heard  from  some  moonlit 
ruin  in  the  distance.  It  was  like  a  weird 
calling.  It  seemed  that  the  weirdness 
was  especially  directed  to  him. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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CHAPULTEPEC  CASTLE  occu- 
pies the  most  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  great  rock-hemmed 
valley  in  which  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico is  built.     Tenochtitlan  was  the  name 
given  to  the  city  by  the  wandering  warrior 
tribe  that  built  it  on  piles  in  the  marsh- 
lands of  Lake  Texcoco,  for  here  they  found 
the  sign  for  which  they  long  had  looked — 
the  golden  eagle  perched  on  a  cactus,  with 
a  serpent  in  its  claws. 

The  Mexicans  of  to-day,  in  having  Cha- 
pultepec  the  summer  home  of  their  ruler, 
President  Diaz,  are  but  utilizing  a  place 
whose  natural  attractions  appealed  to  the 
tribes  of  old.  In  former  times  it  was  an 
island  in  Lake  Texcoco,  though  now  the 
lake  has  withdrawn  itself  fully  four  miles. 


The  Aztecs,  who  christened  it  Chapulte- 
pec  (the  hill  of  the  grasshopper),  occupied 
it  some  two  hundred  years  before  America 
was  discovered.  Yet  it  was  only  after  the 
most  bitter  struggles  with  other  tribes 
that  the  Aztecs  gained  permanent  posses- 
sion of  this  eminence  and  built  a  temple 
on  its  summit.  These  warrior  braves  did 
not  wish  their  deeds  to  be  forgotten,  for 
on  the  outcropping  rock  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  hill  they  carved  their  effigies. 
Here  the  imperial  Montezuma  and  his 
proud  courtiers  deliberated  on  what  course 
to  take  when  the  intrepid  Cortes,  fresh 
from  the  slaughter  at  Cholula,  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  gates  of  their  city.  What 
a  sight  must  have  burst  upon  the  con- 
queror's' eyes  as  he  reigned  his  horse  on 
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Chapultepec  Castle,  Mexico  City. 


the  mountain  road  and  looked  from  afar  at 
the  fair  cities  and  shimmering  lakes  that 
lay  unfolded  beneath  the  turquoise  blue 
of  matchless  skies.  And  when  the  clang- 
ing battles  had  been  fought,  when  the 
quiver  had  been  emptied  against  the  stub- 
born steel,  Cortes  chose  Chapultepec  as 
his  own. 


Even  at  that  time,  the  towering  cypress 
trees  that  dignify  the  castle  grounds  were 
probably  centuries  old.  Many  of  them 
have  lived  to  see  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec 
pass  from  ruler  to  ruler.  They  have  whis- 
pered softly  to  one  another  as  at  twilight 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  gentle  Marina, 
the  Indian  mistress  of  Cortes,  went  flitting 


Salon,  Chapultepec  Castle. 


President  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico. 
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through  the  woods  and  gardens  that  she 
loved;  they  have  seen  the  caterpillar-like 
aqueducts  wind  their  sinuous  course  off  to 
the  city,  bearing  the  pure  waters  from  the 
springs  of  the  Montezumas ;  and  from  Ala- 
meda,  the  heart  of  that  city,  they  have 
seen  the  imperial  boulevard,  the  Paseo  de 
la  Beforma,  with  its  stately  statues  and 
glorietas,  extended  to  the  base  of  this 
crag.  They  have  trembled  with  the  roar 
of  American  cannonading  at  Molino  del 
Key;  they  have  spread  their  mournful 
branches  over  the  graves  of  the  Mexican 
boy-cadets  who  fell  at  the  foot  of  Cha- 
pul  tepee,  while  struggling  to  defend  it 
against  foreign  troops.  They  have  nodded 
a  sad  welcome  to  the  ill-fated  Empress 
Carlotta  and  the  dreamer  Maximilian; 
they  have  seen  the  old  order  of  things 
changing  and  yielding  to  the  new,  under 
the  far-sighted,  firm-handed  Porfirio  Diaz, 
a  ruler  of  integrity,  dignity  and  courage. 
President.  Diaz,  like  many  other  pre- 
vious rulers  of  Mexico,  has  Indian  blood 
in  his  veins.  But  he  surely  feels  no  shame 
for  this  when  on  the  Paseo  he  contem- 


plates the  heroic  statue  of  a  former  leader, 
Cuauhtemoctzin,  or  "The  'Tzin."  This 
chief,  a  nephew  of  Montezuma,  reorgan- 
ized the  native  troops  and  strengthened 
the  defenses  of  the  city  after  the  expulsion 
of  Cortes  on  the  "Dismal  Night."  When 
the  conqueror  returned  and  laid  siege  to 
the  place,  it  was  famine  that  forced  open 
the  gates,  not  the  Spaniards.  Immedia- 
ately  on  rendering  thanks  for  the  victori- 
ous entrance,  Cortes  demanded  the  royal 
treasure,  but  being  refused,  he  subjected 
Cucuhtemactzin  to  a  cunningly  graduated 
series  of  tortures.  He  bound  "The  'Tzin" 
with  his  feet  but  a  few  inches  from  a  bra- 
zier of  glowing  coals,  and  then  waited  in 
vain  for  the  young  chieftain  to  reveal  the 
secret. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  later,  as 
a  political  necessity,  hanged  "The  ''Tzin" 
at  the  dead  of  night  on  a  limb  of  a  griz- 
zled ceiba.  tree  in  the  jungles  of  Honduras. 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  torture,  August 
21st,  the  natives  gather  round  this  statue 
to  reverence  his  memory  and  to  chant  the 
traditions  of  their  race. 


Notable  Statuary  of  the  Seattle  Exposition. — Base  of  the  Alaska  Monument. 


NOTABLE   STATUARY  OF  THE  SEATTLE  EXPOSITION.— -Chief  Seattle, 
the  remarkable  aborigine  after  whom  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest  was  named. 
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X — The    Millennial    Kingdom 

BY    C.    T.     RUSSELL, 
Pastor  Brooklyn   Tabernacle 


AS  IS  WELL-KNOWN,  the  basis 
of    the    word     Millennium     is 
Mille,   which   signifies   a   thou- 
sand. For  long  centuries,  God's 
people  have  looked  forward  to  times  of 
refreshment,  when  the  curse  imposed  up- 
on the  world  because  of  Adam's  sin  would 
be  lifted  by  reason  of  the  Redeemer's  sac- 
rifice.    It  has  been   the   theory  that  he 

a 

who  redeemed  mankind  is  to  come  a  sec- 
ond time,  not  as  a  sin-offering,  as  at  the 
first,  but  as  the  great  Deliverer,  to  release 
mankind  from  sin  and  death  conditions, 
and  to  restore  the  willing  and  obedient 
to  close  harmony  with  God,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  that  was  lost  in  Adam.  Those  "res- 
titution times"  or  years,  as  St.  Peter  says, 
have  been  declared  by  "all  the  holy  pro- 
phets since  the  world  began."  (Acts 
3  :19-21.)  In  other  words,  as  the  heathen 
have  had  their  theory  of  a  coming  Golden 
Age,  the  Israelites  had  the  direct  assur- 
ance of  God  that  such  a  period  of  general 
world-wide  blessing  would  surely  come. 
This  hope  was  associated  with  Israel's  an- 
ticipation of  worldly  greatness  under  the 
Head  Shepherd,  the  expected  Messiah. 
Foundation  for  the  hope  lay  in  the  Divine 
promise  to  Abraham.  "In  thy  Seed  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Israel  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  promise,  which  meant  special 
honor  and  exaltation  to  them,  as  well  as 
refreshment  to  others.  They  understood 
that  Messiah  would  come  first,  and  that  it 
would  be  under  his  direction  and  minis- 
tration of  affairs  that  his  Kingdom  would 
be  established — in  their  nation  for  the 
blessing  of  all  nations. 

These  ancient  hopes  of  Israel  will 
shortly  have  realization  very  nearly  as  an- 
ticipated. The  difference  is  that  Messiah, 
instead  of  being  one  person,  is  to  be  com- 


posed of  the  chosen  "little  flock"  of 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sele< 
in  part  from  Israel  in  the  end  of  t] 
age,  and,  since  then,  the  remainder  f] 
all  nations.  As  soon  as  this  great  Me< 
tor  shall  be  completed  his  work  will 
gin — the  New  Covenant  will  be  sealed 
tween  God  and  Israel,  and  Messiah,  B 
and  Body,  will  be  its  Mediator.  (, 
31 :31 ;  Eom.  11 :1,  27,  31.)  The  bless 
will  extend  to  all  nations,  in  that 
nations  will  be  welcome  to  become  "Isr 
ites  indeed"  and  sharers  in  the  blessi 
of  that  New  (Law)  Covenant.  As  1 
thus  come  into  line  with  the  Divine  ] 
visions,  they  will,  as  foretold,  bee 
children  of  Abraham.  As  it  is  writ 
"Abraham,  I  have  constituted  thee 
Father  of  many  nations."  But  the  c 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  Millenniun 
usually  based  upon  the  statements 
Revelation  20th,  which  assure  us  thai 
the  end  of  this  Gospel  Age  the  Dr 
power  will  restrain  Satan,  hindering 
further  deception  of  humanity  du] 
that  period.  Meantime,  Christ  will  1 
unto  himself  his  great  power  and  reig 
control,  order,  rule,  bless.  This  same 
iod  is  elsewhere  called  "the  day  of  Chr 
— the  epoch  during  which  The  Ch: 
Head  and  Body,  shall  hold  the  swaj 
earth.  (Rev.  2"0:4-6.)  The  same  pe: 
is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  ( 
15:22,  23,  when  telling  us  that,  "as 
in  Adam  die,  so  all  in  Christ  will  be  m 
alive,"  but,  he  assures  us,  "every  mar 
his  own  order,"  for  he,  Messiah,  "n 
reign  until  he  shall  have  put  all  ener 
under  his  feet" — until  he  shall  have  t 
dued  everything  that  is  not  in  harm 
with  the  divine  arrangement. 

The  suggestion  of  Revelation  that 
only  Satan  shall  be  bound  for  a  thous 
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knowledge,  etc.  Thus  the  assurance  of  the 
Scriptures  is  that  during  Messiah's  King- 
dom nothing  shall  be  permitted  to  hurt  or 
do  injury,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  shall 
cause  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory~  of  God  to  fill  the  earth. — Isaiah 
11:9,  Habakuk  2:14. 

The  earthly  agents  of  Satan  and  the 
other  fallen  angels  (the  present  powers  of 
spiritual  control)  are  evil  men  and  evil 
women  and  the  whole  array  of  sin  and 
error,  superstition  and  anarchy.  Many  of 
these  agents  of  sin  are  themselves  de- 
ceived and  know  not  whom  they  serve. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Scriptures  declare, 
"His  servants  ye  are  unto  whom  ye  ren- 
der service."  The  servants  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  glad, 
willing,  intelligent  servants  of  God  and 
righteousness,  as  we  shall  now  show. 

The  Scriptural  presentation  is  that  Ab- 
raham, Isaac  and  Jacob  and  all  the  pro- 
phets, together  with  others  who  developed 
similar  faith  and  character,  in  the  period 
preceding  our  Lord's  First  Advent,  will 
constitute  the  earthly  phase  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  St.  Paul  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  this  in  Hebrews  XI.,  and  declares 
that  "all  these  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  things  promised  to  them" — 
earthly  inheritance,  dominion — and  "that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made  per- 
fect." In  other  words,  the  church  of  this 
Gospel  Age  must  first  be  exalted  with  her 
Lord  to  the  heavenly  dominion  before  the 
Ancient  Worthies  will  be  called  forth 
from  the  sleep  of  death  to  full  human 
perfection,  to  constitute  the  earthly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  and 
its  laws  and  regulations.  Moreover,  each 
of  these  Ancient  Worthies  will  in  himself 
be  a  pattern  or  sample  of  perfect  manhood 
— of  all  that  the  race  as  a  whole  may  at- 
tain to  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  and  its  uplifting  influences. 
The  bringing  forth  of  the  Ancient  Wor- 
thies from  the  tomb  to  instantaneous  per- 
fection will  be,  as  the  Apostle  explains, 
because  of  their  having  stood  certain  trials 
and  testings  of  faith,  which  brought  to 
them  the  Divine  approval  as  worthy  to  be 
used  as  the  earthly  seed  of  Abraham,  in 
the  great  work  of  Messiah — the  blessing 
and  uplifting  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth. 

Those   Ancient   Worthies     were     once 
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AS  IS  WELL-KNOWN,  the  basis 
of  the  word  Millennium  is 
Mille,  which  signifies  a  thou- 
sand. For  long  centuries,  God's 
people  have  looked  forward  to  times  of 
refreshment,  when  the  curse  imposed  up- 
on the  world  because  of  Adam's  sin  would 
be  lifted  by  reason  of  the  Redeemer's  sac- 
rifice. It  has  been  the  theory  that  he 
who  redeemed  mankind  is  to  come  a  sec- 
ond time,  not  as  a  sin-offering,  as  at  the 
first,  but  as  the  great  Deliverer,  to  release 
mankind  from  sin  and  death  conditions, 
and  to  restore  the  willing  and  obedient 
to  close  harmony  with  God,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  that  was  lost  in  Adam.  Those  "res- 
titution times"  or  years,  as  St.  Peter  says, 
have  been  declared  by  "all  the  holy  pro- 
phets since  the  world  began."  (Acts 
3:19-21.)  In  other  words,  as  the  heathen 
have  had  their  theory  of  a  coming  Golden 
Age,  the  Israelites  had  the  direct  assur- 
ance of  God  that  such  a  period  of  general 
world-wide  blessing  would  surely  come. 
This  hope  was  associated  with  Israel's  an- 
ticipation of  worldly  greatness  under  the 
Head  Shepherd,  the  expected  Messiah. 
Foundation  for  the  hope  lay  in  the  Divine 
promise  to  Abraham,  "In  thy  Seed  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
Israel  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  promise,  which  meant  special 
honor  and  exaltation  to  them,  as  well  as 
refreshment  to  others.  They  understood 
that  Messiah  would  come  first,  and  that  it 
would  be  under  his  direction  and  minis- 
tration of  affairs  that  his  Kingdom  would 
be  established — in  their  nation  for  the 
blessing  of  all  nations. 

These  ancient  hopes  of  Israel  will 
shortly  have  realization  very  nearly  as  an- 
ticipated. The  difference  is  that  Messiah, 
instead  of  being  one  person,  is  to  be  corn- 


posed  of  the  chosen  "little  flock"  of  om 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  selected 
in  part  from  Israel  in  the  end  of  thei; 
age,  and,  since  then,  the  remainder  froir 
all  nations.  As  soon  as  this  great  Media- 
tor shall  be  completed  his  work  will  be- 
gin— the  New  Covenant  will  be  sealed  be- 
tween God  and  Israel,  and  Messiah,  Head' 
and  Body,  will  be  its  Mediator.  (Jer. 
31 :31 ;  Rom.  11 :1,  27,  31.)  The  blessing, 
will  extend  to  all  nations,  in  that  all 
nations  will  "be  welcome  to  become  "Israel- 
ites indeed"  and  sharers  in  the  blessings 
of  that  New  (Law)  Covenant.  As  they 
thus  come  into  line  with  the  Divine  pro- 
visions, they  will,  as  foretold,  become 
children  of  Abraham.  As  it  is  written, 
"Abraham,  1  have  constituted  thee  a 
Father  of  many  nations."  But  the  chief 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  Millennium  is 
usually  based  upon  the  statements  in 
Revelation  20th,  which  assure  us  that  in 
the  end  of  this  Gospel  Age  the  Divine 
power  will  restrain  Satan,  hindering  the 
further  deception  of  humanity  during 
that  period.  Meantime,  Christ  will  take 
unto  himself  his  great  power  and  reign — 
control,  order,  rule,  bless.  This  same  per- 
iod is  elsewhere  called  "the  day  of  Christ" 
— the  epoch  during  which  The  Christ, 
Head  and  Body,  shall  hold  the  sway  of 
earth.  (Rev.  20:4-6.)  The  same  period 
is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
15 :22,  23,  when  telling  us  that,  "as  all 
in  Adam  die,  so  all  in  Christ  will  be  made 
alive,"  but,  he  assures  us,  "every  man  in 
his  own  order,"  for  he,  Messiah,  "must 
reign  until  he  shall  have  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet" — until  he  shall  have  sub- 
dued everything  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  arrangement. 

The  suggestion  of  Revelation  that  not 
only  Satan  shall  be  bound  for  a  thousand 
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years,  but  that  the  Church  shall  reign 
with  Christ,  etc.,  is  in  full  harmony  with 
what  we  know  respecting  the  Lord's  deal- 
ing with  our  race  in  the  past.  If  we 
count  the  six  thousand  years  as  six  days 
of  evil — six  days  of  the  reign  of  sin  and 
death — and  then  speak  of  the  thousand- 
year  "day  of  Christ"  in  which  righteous- 
ness shall  reign  unto  life  eternal,  we  thus 
have  in  mind  the  week  of  seven-thousand 
year  days.  And  a  week,  a  cycle  of  sevens, 
stands  for  completeness. 

It  might  be  urged  that  as  Sin  and 
Death  reigned  for  six  thousand  years  the 
reign  of  righteousness  and  light  for  a  per- 
iod of  one  thousand  years  would  be  in- 
sufficient for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  But 
we  hold  to  the  contrary  that  it  is  abund- 
antly sufficient  and  really  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Some  of  us  with  the 
light  of  Present  Truth,  being  by  the 
grace  of  God  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  our  minds,  can  well  realize  a  great 
work  accomplished  in  our  own  hearts  in 
ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  we  won- 
der what  marvelous  transformations  might 
be  effected  in  mankind  during  a  hundred 
years  or  a  thousand.  We  remember  that 
the  work  of  grace  in  our  hearts  has  had 
our  willing  co-operation  and  that  we  thus 
have  much  advantage  over  such  of  the 
world  as  might  prove  unwilling  and  re- 
bellious. But  we  remember  also  that  we 
now  are  in  conflict  with  oppositions  from 
the  world  and  from  the  Adversary,  and 
that  the  Divine  program  is  that  neither 
of  these  oppositions  shall  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  up  the  highway  of  holi- 
ness toward  the  mark  of  human  perfection 
during  the  Millennium. 

To  rightly  understand  the  condition 
which  will  prevail  during  the  Millennium 
we  must  keep  distinctly  in  memory  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  two  Kingdoms,  a 
heavenly,  invisible  one,  and  an  earthly, 
visible  one.  Our  Lord  and  his  Church, 
his  Bride,  will  be  like  unto  the  angels, 
spirit  beings,  and  their  rule  or  dominion 
will  be  only  through  the  earthly  King- 
dom class,  their  earthly  representatives. 
As  the  "kingdom  of  darkness"  now  oper- 
ates through  the  servants  of  sin  along  lines 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  sin  and  death, 

I  the   Kingdom   of     Light     will     operate 
through  earthly  agencies,  in  harmony  with 

I  its  principles     of     righteousness,     truth, 


knowledge,  etc.  Thus  the  assurance  of  the 
Scriptures  is  that  during  Messiah's  King- 
dom nothing  shall  be  permitted  to  hurt  or 
do  injury,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  shall 
cause  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory^  of  God  to  fill  the  earth. — Isaiah 
11:9,  Habakuk  2:14. 

The  earthly  agents  of  Satan  and  the 
other  fallen  angels  (the  present  powers  of 
spiritual  control)  are  evil  men  and  evil 
women  and  the  whole  array  of  sin  and 
error,  superstition  and  anarchy.  Many  of 
these  agents  of  sin  are  themselves  de- 
ceived and  know  not  whom  they  serve. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Scriptures  declare, 
"His  servants  ye  are  unto  whom  ye  ren- 
der service."  The  servants  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  glad, 
willing,  intelligent  servants  of  God  and 
righteousness,  as  we  shall  now  show. 

The  Scriptural  presentation  is  that  Ab- 
raham, Isaac  and  Jacob  and  all  the  pro- 
phets, together  with  others  who  developed 
similar  faith  and  character,  in  the  period 
preceding  our  Lord's  First  Advent,  will 
constitute  the  earthly  phase  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  St.  Paul  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  this  in  Hebrews  XL,  and  declares 
that  "all  these  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  things  promised  to  them" — 
earthly  inheritance,  dominion — and  "that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made  per- 
fect," In  other  words,  the  church  of  this 
Gospel  Age  must  first  be  exalted  with  her 
Lord  to  the  heavenly  dominion  before  the 
Ancient  Worthies  will  be  called  forth 
from  the  sleep  of  death  to  full  human 
perfection,  to  constitute  the  earthly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  and 
its  laws  and  regulations.  Moreover,  each 
of  these  Ancient  Worthies  will  in  himself 
be  a  pattern  or  sample  of  perfect  manhood 
— of  all  that  the  race  as  a  whole  may  at- 
tain to  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  and  its  uplifting  influences. 
The  bringing  forth  of  the  Ancient  Wor- 
thies from  the  tomb  to  instantaneous  per- 
fection will  be,  as  the  Apostle  explains, 
because  of  their  having  stood  certain  trials 
and  testings  of  faith,  which  brought  to 
them  the  Divine  approval  as  worthy  to  be 
used  as  the  earthly  seed  of  Abraham,  in 
the  great  work  of  Messiah — the  blessing 
and  uplifting  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth. 

Those    Ancient   Worthies     were     once 
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styled  the  "fathers."  But  as  the  Scrip- 
tures point  out  through  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Divine  Plan  their  relation- 
ship to  Christ  and  the  Church  will  alter. 
As  we  read,  "Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall 
be  thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make 
princes  in  all  the  earth."  (Psa.  45:16.) 
In  other  words,  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  David,  et  al.,  were  the  forefathers 
of  Messiah  according  to  the  flesh;  but 
Messiah's  sacrifices  of  the  flesh  and  his 
attainment  by  resurrection  to  the  Divine 
nature — gave  him  a  valuable  asset  of 
human  rights,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pense to  humanity.  The  giving  to  men  of 
those  human  rights,  earthly  restitutions, 
includes  the  giving  of  life  rights :  thus  the 
Mediator  became  "the  age-lasting  Father'" 
of  the  whole  world  of  mankind — or  so 
many  of  them  as  ever  shall  attain  to  eter- 
nal life. — Isaiah  9  :6. 

The  Ancient  Worthies  will  receive  this 
earthly  life  or  restitution  to  human  nature 
in  common  with  the  world;  hence  they, 
as  well  as  all  the  remainder  of  the  human 
family,  will  occupy  to  Messiah  the  rela- 
tionship of  children,  offspring — those  who 
receive  life  from  Messiah  at  his  expense — 
and  the  result  of  his  sacrifice  of  himself. 
The  superiority  of  the  Ancient  Worthies 
in  station  and  honor  and  ruling  power 
above  the  remainder  of  mankind  will  be 
based  upon  the  fact  that  they  will  be  per- 
fect men,  while  the  remainder  of  the  world 
will  be  imperfect.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  their  instantaneous  resurrection  to 
perfection  will  be  the  result  or  reward  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  Lord  under  severe 
trials  during  their  time  of  contact  with 
sin.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  world 
of  mankind  will  experience  gradual  resur- 
rection from  death  conditions  to  life  con- 
ditions. First  will  come  the  awakening, 
"Every  man  in  his  own  order,"  and  then 
during  the  thousand  years  a  gradual  rais- 
ing up  (resurrection)  out  of  degradation 
and  sin  and  imperfection,  to  righteousness 
and  perfection  in  proportion  as  each  in- 
dividual shall  heartily  avail  himself  of 
vthe  knowledge  and  opportunity  which  he 
will  then  possess.  All  who  refuse  to  pro- 
gress will  die  the  Second  Death. 

The  Day  of  His  Preparation. 

As  already  seen,  the  world  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century  in  what  is  termed 


"The  day  of  his  preparation" — for  the 
Millennium,  the  time  in  which  the  Lord's 
blessings  will  fill  the  earth.  The  won- 
derful inventions  of  our  day  are  already 
making  the  world  rich.  But  what  will  a 
thousand  years  of  progress  signify  in  the 
way  of  accumulated  wealth?  If,  as  in- 
ventors assure  us,  we  are  merely  on  the 
edge,  as  it  were,  of  still  more  wonderful 
inventions  and  devices  for  human  comfort, 
what  may  we  reasonably  expect  the  world 
will  have  before  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years  of  Christ's  Millennial  reign?  If 
present  inventions  are  but  preparations 
for  that  glorious  day,  and  the  work  of  im- 
perfect men,  what  may  we  not  expect  in 
the  day  itself  at  the  hands  of  a  growingly 
intelligent  race  and  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  Ancient  Worthies  per- 
fected in  human  nature,  and  under  the 
further  supervision  of  the  great  Messiah, 
Prophet.  Priest,  King,  Judge  and  Media- 
tor for  the  race? 

If  any  are  disposed  to  fear  that  the 
great  wealth  of  the  world  at  that  time 
would  inure  to  the  comfort  and  ble.<- 
of  only  a  wealthy  few  and  not  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  race,  let  such  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  great  Messiah,  Em- 
manuel, has  given  us  assurances,  not  only 
in  his  own  character  and  teaching,  but 
also  directly  through  the  prophets,  that  he 
will  lay  righteousness  to  the  line  and  jus- 
tice to  the  plummet.  Let  such  remember, 
also,  the  distinct  promise  that  he  will  re- 
member the  poor  and  needy.  Note  the 
prophecy:  "He  shall  judge  the  poor  of 
the  people;  he  shall  save  the  needy  child- 
ren, and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppres- 
sor. In  his  day  shall  the  righteous  flour- 
ish, and  an  abundance  of  peace."  (Psalm 
72.) 

Let  us  remember,  also,  the  figurative 
promise  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the 
Millennial  Day,  that  "every  hill  shall  be 
brought  low  and  every  valley  exalted."  Let 
such  remember  also  the  Scriptural  assur- 
ance that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth;"  that  "the  righteous  shall  be  ex- 
alted and  that  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  off." 
Surely  there  is  abundant  evidence  ,that 
during  the  Millennium  the  blessing  of  life 
will  be  justly,  unerringly  distributed.  The 
Divine  promise  is  that  the  great  King 
will  lay  justice  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plummet  and  sweep  away  all 
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the  refuges  of  lies.  The  high  ones  will  all 
be  brought  low  and  the  lowly  ones  will  be 
exalted.  This  will  mean  more  than  a  ful- 
fillment of  socialist  dreams.  Their  well- 
meant  scheme  is  a  thoroughly  impracti- 
cable one ;  first,  because  if  they  could  effect 
such  a  change  as  they  desire,  it  would  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  human  heart  would  re-distrib- 
ute the  wealth  of  the  world  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  present ;  secondly,  their 
view  is  impracticable  because  the  wealthy 
and  favored  class,  believing  that  they  are 
justly  possessed  of  their  wealth,  would  see 
the  streets  run  with  blood  rather  than  per- 
mit distribution  of  their  wealth  and  spec- 
ial privileges.  "We  are  not  discounting  the 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  the  wealthy, 
but  neither  are  we  discounting  the  innate 
selfishness  of  all  classes. 

The  Divine  program  has  taken  into 
consideration  every  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion in  its  providence,  and  the  results  will 
be  glorious.  The  wreck  of  the  present 
social  system  in  anarchy,  shortly,  will 
teach  humanity  the  necessary  lesson  that 
it  cannot  trust  itself  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  help  necessary  must  come 
from  the  Lord.  The  new  Kingdom  will  be 
a  strong  one  and  its  judgments,  its  de- 
cisions, its  rewards,  its  punishments,  will 
be  world-wide.  The  righteous  will  be 
blessed  with  the  true  comforts  of  life — 
health,  strength  and  earthly  blessing.  The 
unrighteous  will  be  made  to  feel  the  un- 
profitableness of  their  course — that  the 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  Gradually, 
this  system  of  rewards  and  punishments — 
or,  as  the  Scriptures  put  it,  these  "judg- 
ments of  the  Lord" — will  teach  the  right 
lesson  of  the  sinfulness  and  undesirable- 
ness  of  sin  in  its  every  form  and  of  the 
blessedness  of  righteousness  and  equity, 
"when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
abroad  in  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  will  learn  righteousness."- 
Isa.  26:9. 

The  condemnation  of  Divine  Justice 
will  be  lifted  immediately  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  millenium,  when  the  great 
Mediator  shall  apply  the  merit  of  his  sac- 
rifice on  behalf  of  the  world  (as  he  applied 
it  to  the  household  of  faith,  at  Pentecost.} 
Nevertheless  the  "curse,"  the  imperfec- 
tions, the  blemishes,  of  humanity  and  the 
earthly  home  will  be  gradually  recovered. 


The  promise  of  the  Lord  that  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  brought  to  a  Paradise  con- 
dition will  be  gradually  effected  during 
the  thousand  years,  just  as  human  restitu- 
tion to  Adamic  perfection  will  be  gradu- 
ally attained.  The  blessings  which  will 
then  prevail,  the  comforts,  the  leisure, 
will  be  for  all,  because  all  will  be  rich  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom.  This  leisure  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  for  sinful  or  depraved 
pleasures,  but  merely  in  accord  with  the 
highest  interests  of  all.  Love,  joy  and 
peace  will  be  the  characteristics  of  that 
time. 

By  the  close  of  the  Millenium  God's  will 
shall  be  done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  done 
ill  heaven,  and  every  human  creature 
shall  have  attained  to  full  perfection — the 
rebellious  being  cut  off  in  the  "Second 
Death."  The  loss  incurred  through 
Adam's  transgression  will  have  been  fully 
retrieved.  The  race,  so  far  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  experiences  of  sin,  will  really 
have  been  blessed ;  because  of  their  greater 
appreciation  of  Truth  and  righteousness 
and  their  experiences  under  the  reign  of 
sin  and  lessons  that  will  be  learned  during 
^the  Millennial  period  of  reclamation  from 
'the  influences  of  the  curse.  All  refusing 
these  gracious  provisions,  after  trial,  the 
Scriptures  assure  us,  will  be  utterly,  hope- 
lessly destroyed  in  the  Second  Death. — 
Acts  3 :23. 

When  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  of 
Christ  shall  have  acomplished  its  design 
of  blessing  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
by  uplifting  of  the  willing  and  obedient 
out  of  sin  and  death  conditions,  that  spec- 
ial and  provisional  Kingdom  will  termi- 
nate. 

As  the  Apostle  says,  Christ  shall 
give  up  the  Kingdom  to  God  and  he  will 
be  all  in  all.  Meantime  by  his  Millennial 
Kingdom  he  shall  have  put  down  sin  and 
all  opposed  to  the  Divine  Government  and 
everything  in  opposition  to  the  highest 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  race.  Love 
and  mercy  having  done  everything  possi- 
ble, their  utmost,  for  the  race  during  the 
Millennium,  the  regenerated  race  will  be 
handed  over  at  its  close  to  strictest  Jus- 
tice. Thenceforth,  no  allowance  will  be 
made  for  imperfections,  because  no  imper- 
fections will  exist.  Ignorance  and  super- 
stition having  been  done  away  with,  de- 
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stroyed,  Divine  Law,  absolute  Justice,  will 
be  enforced.— I  Cor.  15:24,  28. 

The  Scriptures,  properly  enough,  then, 
show  us  that  immediately  following  this 
turning  over  of  the  Kingdom  by  Messiah 
to  the  Father,  the  reign  of  Mercy,  giving 
3lace  to  the  reign  of  Justice,  will  be  fol- 
iowed  by  a  period  of  trial  to  the  race.  For 
a  brief  period,  Satan  will  be  loosed,  and 
an  opportunity  for  sin  will  be  permitted, 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  had  been  rescued  from  the  reign  of 
Sin  and  Death.  A  conspiracy  of  self-will 
against  agents  of  Divine  authority  will  be 
Dermitted — to  test,  to  prove,  all  dwelling 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  whose 
members  will  then  be  as  the  sands  of  the 
seashore — innumerable.  How  many  of 
;hese  will  succumb  to  the  temptation  and 
;hereby  prove  their  heart's  disloyal,  is  not 
tated. 

But  all  who  do  thus  yield  to  the 
temptation  will  be  accounted  worthy  of 
;he  Second  Death  and  will  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. By  such  strenuous  tests  the  Lord 
will  prove,  test,  the  hearts  of  men  and 
)lot  out  of  existence  all  who  with  full 
knowledge  and  opportunity  to  the  con- 
;rary  still  entertain  any  disloyalty  to  the 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It 
s  because  of  these  strenuous  tests  which 

ll  be  applied  to  every  creature  that  the 
L/ord  is  able  to  guarantee  to  us  that  "there 
shall  be  no  more  sighing,  no  more  crying 


and  no  more  dying,"  because  there  shall 
be  no  more  sin. 

There  may  be  some  unwilling  to  believe 
in  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  because  un- 
able to  grasp  by  faith  so  remarkable  a 
Divine  supervision  of  human  affairs  for 
the  uplifting  of  our  race  from  sin  and 
death  conditions.  These  are  not  to  be 
specially  blamed,  for,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
"All  men  have  not  faith."  (2  Thess.3 :2.) 
All  men,  however,  who  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Divine  promises  can  realize 
the  justice  as  well  as  the  love  and  mercy 
connected  with  the  Divine  scheme  of  re- 
demption. It  began  with  our  Lord's  giv- 
ing himself  as  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  tes- 
tified in  due  time.  It  has  continued  dur- 
ing this  Gospel  Age  in  the  selecting  of  the 
'little  flock/'  the  "jewels,"  to  be  Messiah's 
associates  in  the  work  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom.  It  will  operate  during  the  Mil- 
lenial  Age  most  gloriously,  and  the  results 
will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  Then  shall 
come  the  time  when  every  creature  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  and  under  the  earth 
shall  be  heard  praising  and  honoring  the 
great  Prophet  Priest  and  King,  whose 
righteous  dealings  will  finally  have  been 
made  manifest,  and  whose  creatures  will 
have  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree 
of  blessing — the  "little  flock"  on  the  heav- 
enly plane,  mankind  on  the  earthly  plane, 
and  the  incorrigible  to  Second  Death — de- 
struction. 
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BY    ONEY    FRED    SWEET 


Where  yesterday,  fell  but  the  cactii's  shade 

'Midst  all  the  glare  of  desert's  stretch  of  sands, 
Behold  the  green-patched  sweep  of  huddled  farms 

And  yonder  where  a  rumbling  city  stands! 
The  thirsty  land  has  quaffed  the  cup  we  gave 

And  where  was  dreary  waste,  we  revel  now. 
Through  miles  of  vines,  there  clings  the  purpling  grape 

And  temptingly  the  orange  bends  its  bough. 


THE  VINTAGE  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  ITALY 


BY    ARTHUR    INKERSLEY 


THE  CULTURE  of  grapes  for 
wine  making  was  introduced  in- 
to California  by  the  Catholic 
missionaries  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  who  found  the  soil  and  climate  of 
their  new  home  very  similar  to  those  of 
their  native  lands.  They  observed  that 
wild  grapes  grew  in  profusion,  and,  de- 
siring the  wine  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  use  in  church  and  on  the 
table,  they  asked  their  brethren  who  were 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  bring  cut- 
tings of  vines  suitable  for  wine-making. 
The  "Mission  grapes,"  as  they  were 
named,  were  planted  near  the  Missions  in 
various  parts  of  Southern  and  Central 
California,  They  took  kindly  to  the  soil, 
one  of  the  vines,  reputed  to  be  a  century 
old  and  to  bear  a  ton  of  grapes  each  sea- 
son, living  till  a  few  years  ago  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  first  vinevard  was  in  So- 


noma County,  where  grapes  were  planted 
so  extensively  that  the  price  fell  to  a  point 
at  which  it  did  not  pay  the  grower  to  pick 
them.  The  "Mission  grapes"  produced  a 
heavy,  highly  alcoholic  wine,  which  did 
not  meet  with  much  favor  among  wino- 
drinkers.  In  spite  of  these  untoward 
circumstances  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing viticulture  as  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  California  was  recognized,  and 
between  1860  and  1865,  Arpad  Haraszthy 
was  sent  to  Europe  with  a  commission  to 
get  cuttings  from  the  best  wine-producing 
districts  of  Europe.  The  cuttings  were 
brought  and  the  kind  of  soil  best  suited 
to  each  variety  of  grape  was  ascertained 
after  many  experiments  and  costly  fail- 
ures. Later  a  viticultural  commission 
was  established,  and  C.  A.  Wetmore,  a 
well-known  grower,  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  gather  cuttings  of  grape  vines  and  val- 


One  of  the  great  vineyards  of  California  established  at  Asti,  through  the  thrift 
and  industry  of  the  Italian-Swiss  of  California. 


Italian  women  workers  in  the  vineyard.     Transplanting    seems    to    have    a    like 
effect  on  the  women  and  the  grape.     The  Italian  woman  of    California    is    the 
mother  of  some  of  its  best  and  sturdiest  citizenship. 


uable  information  about  soils  and  wine- 
making. 

As  experience  became  wider,  the  quality 
of  the  wine  produced  in  California  showed 
steady  improvement.  The  dreaded  phyl- 
loxera did  much  damage  in  some  counties, 
but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  plant  resist- 
ant vines,  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
pest.  In  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
80,000  acres  of  vines,  producing  250,000 
tons  of  wine-grapes,  which  yielded  about 
thirty  million  gallons  of  wine.  Grapes 
can  be  grown  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
Golden  State,  but  the  dry  wines,  such  as 
Zinfandel,  Burgundy,  Mataro,  Sauterne, 
Reisling,  Hock,  etc.,  are  produced  best  in 
the  northern  counties,  especially  Sonoma, 
ISTapa,  Santa  Cruz,  Contra  Costa,  Ala- 
meda  and  Santa  Clara.  Sweet  wines, 
such  as  Port,  Sherry,  Muscat,  Angelica, 
Tokay,  Madeira  and  Malaga  types,  Mar- 
sala, are  grown  best  in  the  Southern  coun- 
ties— Madera,  Fresno,  Kings,  San  Joa- 


quin  and  San  Diego.  No  fine  dry  wine 
can  be  made  from  grapes  grown  on  irri- 
gated lands,  and  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
irrigation  is  necessary. 

The  largest  vineyard  in  California  was 
planted  by  the  late  Senator  Stanford  at 
Vina  in  Tehama  County.  Now,  though 
the  Senator  was  a  successful  money- 
maker and  founded  a  large  co-educational 
school,  he  did  not  know  everything.  His 
vineyards  produced  great  quantities  of 
grapes,  but  good  wine  could  not  be  made 
from  them.  When  this  became  clear,  the 
idea  of  wine-making  was  abandoned  and 
the  product  of  the  vineyard  turned  by  dis- 
tillation into  excellent  brandy. 

The  next  largest  vineyard  in  California 
is  owned  by  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural 
Colony  in  Sonoma  County.  The  colony 
was  formed  in  1881  on  the  model  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations  with  which 
Andrea  Sbarboro  (the  leading  spirit  and 
secretary  of  the  colony)  had  been  con- 
nected. The  co-operative  association  is- 
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sued  2,000  shares  of  stock,  each  paying 
one  dollar  a  month  into  the  general  fund. 
When  $10,000  had  been  accumulated,  a 
committee  of  men  who  had  had  wide  ex- 
perience of  wine-growing  in  Italy  was  sent 
out  to  inspect  the  State.  After  examining 
many  districts,  they  selected  a  tract  of 
1500  acres  near  Cloverdale  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Eussian  Eiver.  The  tract  was  a 
sheep  ranch,  but  eminently  suitable  for  a 
vineyard,  the  hills  having  a  southern  ex- 
posure and  the  soil  being  volcanic.  The 
place  was  named  Asti  from  the  famous 
district  of  that  name  in  Piedmont. 
Though  the  colony  experienced  much  hard 
fortune  and  put  a  severe  strain  on  the 
-courage  and  resourcefulness  of  its  found- 
ers, it  lived  through  all,  and  became  a 
brilliant  success.  The  original  vineyard 
has  been  enlarged  to  2,000  acres,  and 
scores  of  families  find  a  happy  home  on 
it.  The  colony  has  a  school-house,  a  rail- 
road station,  a  post-office,  telephone  ser- 
vice and  other  modern  conveniences.  Its 
winery  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 
The  colony  has  grown  and  possesses  dry- 
wine  vineyards  at  Fulton,  Sebastopol  and 


Cloverdale  in  Sonoma  County;  and  sweef 
wine  vineyards  in  Madera,  Fresno  and 
King's  Counties.  At  all  the  vineyards 
of  the  Italian- Swiss  Colony  the  viticultur- 
ists  and  wine-makers  are  Europeans,  who 
brought  their  families  with  them  from  the 
Old  World,  so  that  many  dark-haired, 
olive-skinned  women  and  handsome  child- 
ren with  laughing,  mischievous  eyes  are 
to  be  seen  there. 

But  the  colony  owns  not  only  the  great- 
est vineyards  and  wineries  in  California, 
but  also  the  largest  wine  tank  in  the  world. 
This  tank  at  Asti  is  cut  from  the  solid 
rock  and  is  lined  with  Portland  cement, 
having  a  glazed  surface.  It  is  84  feet  long, 
34  feet  wide,  25  feet  high  and  has  a 
capacity  of  half  a  million  gallons.  In  the 
center  of  its  flat  top  a  small  pagoda-like 
structure  of  rock-work  supports  an  urn, 
which  forms  a  cover  of  the  stairway  lead- 
ing down  into  the  tank.  At  times,  the 
great  vat  is  pumped  dry  and  cleaned.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  it  was  illuminated, 
and  a  hundred  couples  danced  on  its  floor 
to  the  music  of  a  military  band.  The  tank 
stores  the  wine,  safe  from  external  influ- 


Jnder  the  pergola  of  Andrea  Sbarboro  at  the  Pompeiian  villa  at  Asti,  California 


Young  Italy — This  sort  of  thing  has  found  just  as  picturesque  setting  in  sunny 

California  as  in  Italy. 


ences,  until  it  matures;  keeps  it  till  a 
favorable  time  for  putting  it  on  the  mar- 
ket ;  serves  to  blend  large  quantities  and  to 
maintain  from  year  to  year  the  same  type 
— a  most  important  consideration  in  ac- 
quiring and  keeping  a  reputation  for  the 
products  of  a  vineyard. 

The  vintage  in  Southern  California 
takes  place  in  October,  frequently  after  the 
first  rain  has  fallen  and  the  brown, 
burned-up  hillsides  have  begun  to  turn 
green  again.  Many  of  the  pickers  are 
Mexicans,  who  bring  their  families  and 
camp  in  tents  in  or  near  the  vineyards. 
Men,  women  and  children  join  in  the  pic- 
turesque work.  Each  is  armed  with  a 
knife  and  drops  the  purple  clusters  into  a 
box,  which,  when  filled,  holds  sixty 
pounds.  Even  a  girl,  if  strong  and  indus- 
trious, may  pick  a  ton  of  grapes  in  a  day. 
No  climbing  is  necessary,  for  the  vines, 
not  being  trained  on  trellises,  are  bushes 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high. 
When  a  large  number  of  boxes  has  been 
filled,  a  wagon  takes  them  to  the  winery, 
where  the  grapes  are  pressed.  At  noon 


the  pickers  seek  the  shade,  the  men  chat- 
ting and  smoking  the  inevitable  cigarette, 
while  the  women  and  children  take  a  little 
siesta.  The  grape-pickers  are  a  happy, 
cheerful  tribe  and  while  away  their  leisure 
evening  hours  with  laughter,  gay  talk  and 
music — for  among  their  few  possessions 
are  some  guitars.  Their  drink  is  the 
native  wine,  pressed  from  the  grapes  they 
helped  to  pick  in  by-gone  seasons.  When 
the  vintage  is  over,  they  turn  to  gathering 
walnuts  or  pampas  plumes ;  and  later  may 
get  a  job  at  picking  oranges  or  lemons. 
In  the  winter,  some  of  the  men  chop 
wood  in  the  mountains.  But,  whatever 
their  occupation,  they  take  life  cheerfully 
and  with  much  innocent  gayety. 

Tn  Northern  and  Central  California,  ex- 
cept in  the  Sonoma  vineyards  of  the  Ital- 
ian-Swiss Colony,  the  vintage  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  in  the  South,  most  of  the 
pickers  being  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Ameri- 
cans, animated  by  no  sentimental  interest 
in  their  occupation.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting vineyards  in  California  is  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  twenty  miles  across 
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the  sea  from  Santa  Barbara.  This  is 
owried  by  Italian-Swiss,  and  is  probably 
more  like  an  Old  World  vineyard  than  any 
in  the  United  States.  The  vines  are  trained 
on  trellises  after  the  manner  in  vogue  in 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  Europe ;  the 
principal  house  is  of  the  French  balconied 
type  common  in  New  Orleans,  and  a 
French  horn  calls  the  pickers  from  the 
vineyard  at  meal  time.  A  little  chapel 
and  a  quaint  sun-dial  are  further  remind- 
ers of  an  old  European  country.  The  end- 
less chain,  on  which  the  grapes  are  con- 
veyed to  the  presses,  seems  like  an  Ameri- 
can device.  The  marc,  as  the  refuse 
stems,  seeds  and  skins  are  termed,  is 
thrown  out  into  the  yard  adjoining  the 
brick  winery  and  fills  the  air  with  a  pe- 
culiar odor. 

In  the  Italian  vineyards  the  grape-vines 
are  trained  on  trellises  (as  in  the  vine- 
yard on  Santa  Cruz  Island,  California), 
and  it  is  necessary  to  use  ladders  in  gather- 
ing the  clusters.  The  pickers  are  women 
and  children,  who  perform  their  tasks 
with  much  more  gentleness  and  care  than 
the  laborers  in  a  Californian  vineyard 
display.  The  bunches  of  grapes  are  placed 
in  wicker  baskets,  which  are  carried  on  the 
heads  of  the  women  or  the  shoulders  of 
men  to  the  press.  In  a  small  vineyard  in 
a  district  into  which  modern  methods 
have  not  yet  been  introduced,  the  press 
is  merely  a  shallow  wooden  box,  nearly 
square,  into  which  the  grapes  are  emptied, 
and  are  then  crushed  by  treading  them 
with  the  feet  in  the  manner  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible,  and  still  followed  in  Ori- 
ental countries.  The  press  is  set  on  a 
roller  over  two  big  casks,  so  that  it  in- 
clines to  one  or  the  other  as  the  man 
changes  his  position:  the  juice,  as  it  is 
expressed,  running  into  the  casks.  After 
the  juice  has  been  extracted,  the  crushed 
skins  and  seeds  are  emptied  into  barrels, 
which  are  carried  away  in  a  two-wheeled 
bullock  cart,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  pho- 
tographs. In  larger  vineyards,  hand- 
presses,  operated  by  a  screw,  are  used  to 
crush  the  grapes.  Though  primitive  and 
rude  methods  prevail  largely  all  over 
Italy,  some  of  the  great  establishments, 
owned  by  rich  vineyardists,  have  hydrau- 
lic presses  and  employ  modern  machinery, 
as  well  as  scientific  methods  of  wine-mak- 


ing. It  was  from  Piedmont  (Italy)  and 
the  University  of  Turin  that  Mr.  Pietro 
C.  Eossi,  President  of  the  Italian-Swiss 
Colony,  brought  his  scientific  knowledge 
of  grape-growing  and  wine-making,  in 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged  for 
generations.  The  vintage  in  an  Italian 
wine-growing  district  lasts  two  weeks,  and 
as  all  the  grapes  in  that  region  must  be 
gathered  in  that  time,  nearly  the  whole 
rural  population — men,  women  and  child- 
ren— engages  in  grape-picking.  The  vine- 
yards present  scenes  of  great  activity  and 
gayety.  The  girls  and  women  employed 
in  grape-picking  in  Italy  get  small  wages. 
In  the  north  of  Italy,  much  white  wine  is 
grown,  to  be  made  into  sparkling  (or,  as 
the  Italians  call  it,  spumante — foaming) 
wine;  for  which  only  the  virgin  juice  is 
used.  The  residue,  after  the  virgin  juice 
has  been  extracted,  is  left  in  tanks  to  fer- 
ment with  a  little  water,  and  produces  a 
cheap  wine  of  inferior  quality;  this  is 
called  picquette,  and  is  the  drink  of  the 
peasants.  For  in  Italy  everybody  drinks 
wine — the  rich,  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  the  poor:  yes,  even  the  very 
poor.  Stupendous,  almost  incredible, 
quantities  of  wine  are  made  in  Italy.  The 
production  in  1907  was  estimated  at  one 
billion  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  mil- 
lion gallons ;  and,  since  little  Italian  wine 
is  exported  to  other  countries,  nearly  all 
this  was  consumed  by  the  Italians  them- 
selves. Pretty  hard  drinkers,  you  say.  Not 
at  all :  wine-drinking  peoples  like  the  Ital- 
ians and  French  are  the  most  temperate  in 
the  world.  In  the  picquette  drunk  by  the 
poor  there  is  only  six  to  eight  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  Wine  is  rarely  drunk  un- 
diluted, but  commonly  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  water  to  two-thirds  wine.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
advocates  of  national  sobriety  that  a 
nation  of  wine  drinkers  is  a  temperate 
nation;  cases  of  alcoholism  are  almost  un- 
known among  people  who,  from  child- 
hood, have  been  accustomed  to  drink  light 
wines  with  their  food.  The  greatest  hope 
of  making  the  American  nation  a  temper- 
ate one  lies  in  the  spread  of  the  habit  of 
drinking  wine  at  meal-time,  instead  of 
taking  cocktails  before,  and  raw  whisky 
after  dinner.  This  habit  would  ultimate- 
ly make  of  the  American  a  temperate  race. 


The  vines  in  ItaMan  vineyards 

gather  the  crop. 


FROM  THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  MAD  BAR  O 


BY    GERTRUDE    M.    HEXRY 


TO  FENTON,  in  the  hot  corner 
of  the  Golden  West  Hotel  porch, 
hastened  the  girl  school  teacher 
of  Brave  Bull  Creek. 

"He  is  coming  now,"  she  announced, 
"and  1  want  you  to  look  at  him." 

Fenton  rose  to  offer  her  the  sag-seated 
rocker,  and  perched  upon  the  worn  rail 
beside  it. 

"Now  who,"  he  drawled  lazily,  "might 
you  have  in  mind  when — 

"Hush!"  she  implored.  "Oh,  you 
know!  I  described  him  last  evening.  Oh, 
there!  Oh,  isn't  it  warm  to-day."  Her 
voice  trailed  off  into  the  conventional. 

Fenton,  turning  with  precarious  care- 
lessness on  the  rail,  saw  a  tall,  dark- 
skinned  ranger  lift  his  hat  and  bow  with 
sinuous  grace.  Typical  in  face  and  bear- 
ing, but  extreme  in  dress,  he  strode  on,  his 
spurs  clicking  softly  in  the  quiet  street, 
his  supple  shoulders  undulating  under  a 
silken  shirt. 

Fenton  grinned,  and  turned  again  to  the 
girl.  "Stunner,  isn't  he?"  he  indulged 
her. 

"Isn't  he?"  she  sighed,  softly;  "and  so 
interesting,"  she  continued.  "He  told  me 
about  a  bear  hunt  he  was  on  last  winter." 

"Bear?"  asked  Fenton.  "Must  have 
borrowed  him  from  a  circus.  There  hasn't 
been  any  bear  about  here  in  ten  years." 

Miss  Clayton  looked  hurt.  "But  you 
don't  know;  you've  only  just  come  your- 
self." 

Fenton  smiled  into  her  troubled  eyes. 
Her  short  skirt  and  high  shoes  were  obvi- 
ously new,  and  he  hated  them.  But  her 
bright  hair  still  curled  as  in  New  Eng- 
land fogs,  her  skin  was  not  yet  tanned,  and 
her  soft  blouses  had  a  daintiness  of  lace 
that  spelled  the  East  to  Fenton's  longing. 

"Doesn't  a  year  count?"  he  asked. 

But  she  returned  to  her  favorite  theme 
of  the  West.  "It's  so  splendid  here,  isn't 
it?"  she  continued,  and  her  white  hands 


included  the  whole  of  the  curbless  street 
that  began  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie,  held 
a  narrow  way  between  tentative  buildings, 
and  finally  tapered  out  into  the  west- 
bound trail. 

"I've  longed  for  years  to  come  here," 
she  continued.  "1  was  not  intended  to 
live  in  the  East.  Why,  everything  in  me 
is  primitive — primitive,"  she  repeated. 
"Don't  you  feel  that  way  yourself?  Oh, 
you  must  have,  or  you  wouldn't  have  come 
here  to  make  your  way." 

Fenton  turned  from  her  fresh  face  and 
gazed  toward  the  low,  unclouded  sun.  In- 
to the  shadow  of  the  hotel  porch  a  young 
Indian  stumbled  lazily,  and  sitting  upon 
the  sand,  related  into  instant  sleep.  A 
half  dozen  rangers  clattered  by  on  dusty 
ponies.  The  swaying  doors  of  a  saloon 
across  the  way  let  out  a  laughing  group. 
A  work  train  jolted  in  over  the  new  road. 

His  gaze  returned  to  the  girl.  "I  rather 
believe,"  he  said  smilingly,  "that  the  prim- 
itives have  been  thrust  upon  me.  In  fact, 
I've  been  a  year  or  so  learning  to  hold  my 
own  among  'em.  The  wild  in  me,"  he 
continued,  "comes  only  in  response  to  call 
— an  urgent  call  for  coin;  butter,  you 
know,  and  bread." 

And  then  he  went  away  to  interview  the 
foreman  of  the  work  train. 

A  week  later  he  returned  from  a  survey 
at  the  end  of  the  new  road  that  was  push- 
ing westward  under  his  guidance,  and 
found  his  place  at  the  hotel  table  usurped 
by  the  swaggering  hero  of  Miss  Clayton's 
eulogy.  From  a  neighboring  table,  there- 
fore, ha  ate  his  fried  steak  and  waved  away 
the  busy  fly,  while  Miss  Clayton  suspended 
her  biscuit  in  mid-air,  and  the  hero  de- 
tailed his  exploits.  Fenton  saw,  also,  with 
regret,  that  Miss  Clayton's  hands  were 
growing  brown,  and  that  her  dainty  nose 
was  sunburned. 

That  evening  he  encountered  the  hero 
in  a  saloon.  Blewett  saw  him  enter,  and 
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Instantly  advanced  upon  him.  "Look 
here,"  he  said;  "I  saw  you  looking  at  her 
to-night  again,  and  I  won't  have  it;  you 
understand?  I  won't  have  it." 

Fenton  drew  back  a  little.  "Gently,  my 
•eon,"  he  said.  "Have  you  filed  that  claim 
yourself?  I  haven't  seen  notice." 

Blewett  hesitated  a  moment  under  the 
•engineer's  gentle  banter.  "Yes,  I  have," 
<he  said,  finally,  "and  you'll  keep  off — • 
see?" 

Fenton  removed  his  hat  and  turned  it 
.-about  idly.  "So?"  he  said,  still  gently. 
-"Drink?" 

Blewett  scowled,  then  nodded  to  Fen- 
ion's  "twice." 

The  incipient  crowd  dispersed  at  the 
:sign  of  peace,  and  Blewett's  enmity  hast- 
«nd  to  obliterate  itself.  He  became  friend- 
ly, chummy,  communicative,  and  into 
Fenton's  ears  poured  the  tale  of  his  love. 
She  had  refused  him,  to  be  sure.  Fenton 
;felt  an  unaccountable,  relief.  But  he  was 
.determined.  He  encircled  Fenton's  shoul- 
•ders  with  a  heavy  arm,  and  recounted  Miss 
•Clayton's  charms.  "She  also  loves  the 
West,"  he  said,  "and  the  adventures,  the 
romance,  the  primitive.  I  have  told  her 
of  the  raid  at  Rixman's,  and  she  was 
thrilled.  Yes.  And  now  we  shall  have 
.-another  raid.  To-morrow  night  it  is  to 
ibe.  Fortunately  Terrill  of  the  bar  0  is 
in.  I  have  told  the  boys  that  I  humor  her 
to  make  the  romance  for  her,  and  they, 
too,  will  assist." 

Half  incredulous,  half  apprehensive, 
Fenton  listened  while  Blewett  rambled  on 
until  his  tongue  slipped  gently  into  a 
sibilant  speech  like  that  of  his  mother's 
mother,  who  had  been  a  squaw. 

At  last  Fenton  shook  himself  free  and 
.escaped,  to  grow  calm  under  the  cool  night 
£ky. 

At  the  hotel,  he  found  his  newly  arrived 
assistant,  Halland,  awaiting  him — bluff 
Hal  of  his  college  days,  and  so  hungry 
was  he  for  his  own  kind  that  the  surprise 
almost  unnerved  him. 

After  the  night  of  reunion  and  reminis- 
cence, they  made  early  start  for  the  road's 
.end.  Late  into  the  following  night  they 
studied  plans  and  technicalities,  and  Fen- 
ton had  but  fallen  asleep  when  Halland 
loused  him.  "What  in  thunder  is  going 
ion  down  below,  Fen?"  he  asked.  "Lis- 
Iten  !" 


Fenton,  instantly  awake,  listened. 
Horses  stamped  gently  beneath  his  win- 
dow. Beyond,  some  one  stumbled  as  upon 
strange  ground,  and  low  talking  was  sud- 
denly hushed.  Fenton  shot  out  of  bed 
and  began  to  hunt  for  his  clothes,  as  the 
memory  of  Blewett  flashed  into  his  mind. 
"Get  your  rags  and  come  on,"  he  whis- 
pered fiercely  to  Halland.  "Here,  take 
this  gun.  Get  up,  I  tell  you,  and  hurry." 

Astounded,  Halland  began  to  dress, 
while  Fenton's  explanation  came  in  syn- 
thesis. "Girl,"  he  whispered.  "East — 
romantic — Blewett — halt  breed — fool — 
oh,  Lord!  hurry  up." 

The  halls  and  stairs  creaked  beneath 
their  stealthy  feet.  Failing  to  open  the 
door  they  climbed  through  an  office  win- 
dow into  the  porch  shadow.  The  delay 
was  costly,  for  with  sudden  whirl  a  small 
group  of  horsemen  clattered  past  them 
and  broke  into  a  gallop  in  the  open  road. 
Two  of  them  guarded  one  between,  and 
Fenton  lowered  his  rifle  with  a  catching 
breath.  "They've  got  her,"  he  said,  "the 
fools !  the  fools  1  Come  on ;  we've  got  to 
stop  'em.  Come  on!" 

Together  they  ran  down  the  street.  The 
early  moon  had  set,  but  the  stars  shone 
above  the  dust  cloud  still  in  the  motion- 
less air.  From  the  stable  corral  they  took 
two  surprised  bronchos,  made  quick  work 

of  saddling  and  were  off. 

*  *  *  * 

Now,  when  the  gentle  young  Father 
Mulholland  set  out  to  make  his  annual 
summer  visit  to  his  Indian  mission  at  Big 
Moose  Bend,  he  sighed  with  relief  when 
he  heard  that  the  new  railroad  had  been 
pushed  on  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
westward.  He  hated  to  travel  by  wagon. 
But  now  he  had  been  many  hours  on  this 
erratic  young  road  with  its  exceedingly 
old  cars,  and  he  had  learned  that  every 
curve  held  possibilities  of  delay. 

The  morning  was  young  when  the  sharp 
jolting  of  the  brakes  awoke  him.  From 
the  window  he  saw  only  the  lineless  gray 
prairie,  and  he  lifted  his  large  frame  pain- 
fully from  among  the  angles  of  the  elon- 
gated chair.  At  the  door  he  met  a  hur- 
rying man  with  a  green-eyed  lantern. 
"That's  right,"  said  the  man — "come  on, 
you're  wanted,  quick." 

"There  is  trouble?"  he  asked,  startled. 

"Yes,  trouble,"  replied    the    brakeman 
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angrily.  "It's  that  crazy  bar  0  gang 
again.  They've  hung  us  up  here  about  a 
dozen  times  since  we  started  running 
here.  They've  held  us  up  fer  'fun,  and 
they  have  stolen  our  engine  when  they 
wanted  to  get  to  town  sudden.  They 
greased  our  rails  when  we  had  the  chief 
himself  on — and  now  it's  a  wedding. 
They're  clean  crazy,  them  cow-punchers." 

A  yell  greeted  the  perturbed  Father  as 
he  made  his  way  hesitatingly  in  the  early 
light  toward  the  station  house.  Blewett's 
party  was  re-inforced,  and  the  bar  0  was 
full  of  joy.  The  conductor,  backed  up 
against  the  station,  swore  steadily  at  the 
grinning  men  whose  guns  were  quick  and 
handy. 

Inside  the  station,  Blewett  bent,  with 
ill-concealed  fury,  over  a  white-faced  girl. 
Untouched  by  romance,  and  unbending  be- 
neath his  eager  eyes,  she  threatened  to 
bring  unstinted  ridicule  upon  him.  Even 
with  the  good  Father  almost  at  hand,  she 
refused  steadily  to  marry. 

Furiously  he  tramped  the  tiny  room. 
"But  I  tell  you,  you  must,"  he  said,  stop- 
ping before  her,  "and — 

A  noise  of  hoofs  made  him  turn.  At 
the  platform,  two  dust-white  men  flung 
themselves  from  horses,  and  faced  the 
idling  crowd  with  guns.  For  an  astonished 
moment  no  one  spoke,  and  Fenton's  quick 
eyes  recognized  Terrill.  "Where  is  Blew- 
ett, Terrill?"  he  asked. 


Terrill  nodded  toward  the  station.  Fen- 
ton  sprang  forward  and  Blewett  met  him 
at  the  door,  his  dark  face  flushed  and  ugly. 
Terrill's  arm  shot  out,  and  Fenton's  gun 
fell  harmlessly.  A  dozen  men  sprang  for- 
ward to  separate  them.  The  bar  O's  were 
not  out  for  murder.  Suddenly  the  group 
parted  and  the  girl  slipped  through  to 
Fenton,  and  hid  her  sobs  shamelessly  in 
his  arms. 

Instantly  rose  a  surprised  and  laughing 
cheer,  and  eager  hands  pushed  forward  the 
bewildered  priest. 

"My  boy,"  said  he  to  the  breathless  Fen- 
ton,  "does  she  wish  to  marry  you  ?" 

Fenton  gasped,  and  the  bar  O's  an- 
swered as  one  man,  for  they  were  out  for 
a  wedding.  Halland,  too,  saw  light.  He 
turned  to  the  Father.  "This — this  vil- 
lain," he  indicated  Blewett,  "tried  to  ab- 
duct her." 

The  Father  understood.  Gently  he 
disengaged  Miss  Clayton  from  Fen- 
ton's arms.  "There,  there!"  he  said, 
"calm  yourself."  He  turned,  towering 
with  youthful  dignity,  to  the  excited 
crowd.  "Silence,"  he  said.  "My  friends, 
this  is  a  strange  place  for  a  marriage,  but 
since  these  young  people  are  determined," 
he  turned  again,  and  Fenton,  standing  in 
the  pale  sunlight,  looked  up  from  the 
girl's  face  and  made  answer: 

"We  are  quite  determined,  Father,"  he 
said. 


j 


SONNET   TO    SANTA    CLARA   VALLEY 

BY    LOUISE    CANN    RANTJM 

Sweet  Santa  Clara,  mistress  of  the  sun, 
.  Who  woos  you  daily  with  his  ardent  rays 
And  sends  for  gift  his  genial  golden  days, 
With  tribute  fruitage  from  the  dark  earth  won, 
The  swift  glad  days  shed  perfume  as  they  run 
And  veil  you  in  an  amethystine  haze 
Of  violets,  wistaria,  a  maze 
Of  bloom  in  auric  mesh  by  sun's  love  spun. 
When  thoughts  stray  back  to  yon,  dear  vale  of  light, 
And  dreams  of  magic  hours  in  you  passed  by 
Possess  me  with  their  mystic  reveries, 
I  yearn  to  thread  once  more  your  meadows  bright, 
Among  your  golden  poppy  beds  to  lie. 
And  hear  the  gallant  sun's  love-symphonies. 


THE    COMING   SEASON    ON   THE    PACIFIC 

COAST 


THE    GLARE    OF    THE    CALCIUM 


BY    PATJX,    GERSOlSr 


THE  THEATRICAL  future  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  fraught  with 
significance.  Never  in  its  his- 
tory has  there  been  displayed 
such  universal  interest  by  the  public  and 
theatre-lovers  in  particular.  A  good  deal 
of  this  interest  has  been  stirred  up  by  the 
Shuberts,  whose  determination  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  chain  of  theatres, 
from  coast  to  coast,  has  brought  about  a 
new  era  in  American  theatricals.  These 
young  wizards,  who  love  to  style  them- 
selves the  "Independents,"  have  virtually 
set  about  to  beard  the  theatrical  lion  in 
his  den,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fight  the 
theatrical  syndicate  to  a  finish.  The  task 
they  set  themselves  was  a  herculean  one, 
and  the  wiseacres  shook  their  heads  and 
said  that  they  could  never  do  it;  that  the 
result  would  be  ruin,  utter  oblivion  and 
annihilation.  In  the  first  place,  a  theatre 
was  needed  in  every  principal  city  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  one  night  stands.  Then  again 
attractions  must  be  found  to  give  these 
houses  consecutive  bookings. 

After  a  campaign  extending  over  some 
years,  the  Shuberts  announced  themselves 
as  ready,  and  threw  into  the  theatrical 
arena  the  gage  of  battle,  and  this  season 
the  merry  war  will  be  on  in  full  force. 
The  Pacific  Coast,  owing  to  its  geographi- 
cal position,  will,  in  a  measure,  be  the 
great  gainer.  Heretofore,  we  have  not  had 
fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  booking  agents;  in  other  words,  the 
trust.  They  have  had  absolute  sway  and 
domination  over  the  theatrical  destinies 
of  this  coast,  and  any  old  thing  has  been 
good  enough  for  us.  We  have  been  obliged 


to  accept  the  good  with  the  bad,  with  equal 
grace.  Local  managers  have  been  at  their 
mercy,  and  have  invariably  been  given 
little  consideration,  and  their  protests 
have  been  in  vain,  as  they  have  been  told 
if  their  bookings  were  not  satisfactory, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  a  much 
warmer  clime  or  close  their  houses  'alto- 
gether. Naturally,  such  conditions  have 
been  unfair,  and  managers  and  public 
were  not  given  a  fair  and  square  deal. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Shuberts  to  this 
coast  has  resulted  in  their  leasing  or  erect- 
ing in  every  syndicate  town  of  any  im- 
portance, a  theatre  for  their  own  attrac- 
tions. This  activity  has,  of  course,  been 
noted  by  the  syndicate,  and,  intuitively, 
both  forces  have  selected  this  territory  as 
their  chief  battle  ground;  that  is,  except- 
ing New  York.  The  result  is,  that  this 
season  we  shall  be  surfeited  with  a  menu 
of  good  things  from  the  theatrical  larder, 
and  some  real  original  productions  will  be 
a  feature.  At  this  writing,  the  first  gun 
has  been  fired,  and  the  entire  coast  is  on 
the  qui  vive,  smacking  lips  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  theatrical  feast  spread  before 
them.  It  is  almost  impossible,  for  many 
reasons,  to  obtain  even  a  partial  list  of  the 
various  companies  and  productions  to  be 
seen  here,  but  as  many  as  possible  of  this 
and  last  season's  successes  will  be  brought 
out. 

Owing  to  these  new  conditions,  and  the 
renewed  and  added  interest  of  play-goers 
in  general,  a  partial  summary  of  this  sea- 
son's output  should  be  of  general  interest, 
because  the  majority  will  in  due  time  be 
seen  on  this  coast. 

The   enterprises,   owned   or   controlled, 
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by  the  Shuberts  during  the  coining  season 
number  nearly  fifty.  The  official  state- 
ment of  the  attractions  follows :  Miss  Lulu 
Glaser  in  a  new  musical  play,  "The  Girl 
from  the  States."  Sam  Bernard  in  a  new 
musical  play,  "The  Girl  and  the  Wizard." 
Planquette's  new  opera,  "The  Paradise  of 
Mahomet,"  will  be  given  a  big  production. 
A  new  English  musical  comedy  entitled 
"The  King  of  Cadonia."  Lew  Fields  in 
a  new  revue  as  yet  unnamed.  Louise 
Gunning  in  the  Pixley  &  Luders  operetta, 
"Marcelle."  Corinne  in  "Mile.  Mischief." 
Emma  Carus  in  a  new  musical  comedy. 
James  T.  Powers  in  "Havana,"  and  a  road 
company  in  the  same  play.  "The  Girl  Be- 
hind the  Counter,"  with  a  prominent 
comedian  at  the  head.  Frank  Daniels 
in  "The  Belle  of  Brittany."  "The  Persian 
Princess,"  London's  latest  musical  success, 
and  another  imported  one  called  "The 
Barefoot  Dancer."  John  Philip  Sousa's 
newest  opera,  "The  Glassblowers."  Eddie 
Foy  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway."  A 
comedy  called  "The  Motor  Girl."  Jefferson 
De  Angelis  in  "The  Beauty  Spot."  Madam 
Nazimova  in  a  new  modern  play.  Florence 
Roberts  in  a  new  play.  Mme.  Bertha 
Kalich  in  a.  new  play.  Mary  Mannering 
in  "The  Independent  Miss  Gower." 
Forbes  Eobertson  in  his  big  London  suc- 
cess, "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back."  Maxine  Elliot  in  "Deborah  of 
Tods."  William  Faversham  in  Stephen 
Phillips'  "Herod."  Bertha  Galland  in  a 
new  play.  George  Fawcett  in  "The  Great 
John  Ganton."  Charles  Richman  in  "The 

,  Revellers."  "Lawrence  Wheat  and  Walter 
Jones  in  the  comedy,  "Going  Some."  Chas. 
Cherry  in  "The  Bachelor."  Marietta  Oily, 

.  the  Viennese  actress,  in  a  new  play.  Two 
companies  in  "The  Witching  Hour."  A 
road  company  in  "Going  Some,"  as  well  as 
two  companies  in  Clyde  Fitch's  "Girls," 
and  three  companies  in  "The  Wolf." 
Three  companies  in  the  "Blue  Mouse." 

,  Clyde  Fitch's  new  play,  "The  City."  "The 
Typewriter  Girl,"  a  new  musical  play  by 
Joseph  Herbert.  "The  Mouse  Trap,"  a 

'  new  play  by  Hartley  Manners.  Zelda 
Sears  in  a  new  Clyde  Fitch  comedy  called 
'The  Manicure  Girl." 

A  perusal  of  the  list  conclusively  shows 
that  the  enemy  is  armed  and  well  pre- 
pared, and  it  might  be  added  that  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  that  the  Shuberts  are  now 


the  largest  single  producers  in  the  world. 

A  few  early  New  York  productions  are 
"The  Gay  Hussars,"  an  operetta  from  the 
German.  "Billy,"  a  new  comedy  by  Geo. 
Cameron  will  be  brought  out  at  Daly's. 
Also  a  drama  at  the  Hackett  by  Wilson 
Mizner  and  George  Bronson  Howard, 
called  "The  Only  Law."  At  the  Liberty, 
a  musical  play  called  "The  Florist  Shop," 
by  Oliver  Herford.  A  drama  called  "The 
Ringmaster,"  by  Olive  Porter,  at  Maxine 
Elliott's  theatre.  "A  Broken  Idol"  at  the 
Herold  Square.  At  the  Garrick,  Michael 
Morton's  comedy,  "Detective  Sparks."  At 
Wallank's,  a  drama  called  "The  Dollar 
Mark."  At  the  Lyceum,  "Arsene  Lupin," 
a  French  detective  play. 

Among  other  things,  Charles  Frohman 
will  produce  Edmond  Rostand's  new  play, 
"The  Chanticleer,"  also  "Israel,"  a  power- 
ful new  play  by  Henry  Bernstein.  Also  a 
Paris  success  called  "Scandal."  Alfred 
Sutro  has  two  new  plays.  John  Drew  in 
a  new  comedy  called  "Inconstant  George." 
Ethel  Barrymore  in  a  new  comedy  by 
Pinero.  Otis  Skinner  in  a  new  play  by 
Booth  Tarkington.  Also  Conan  Doyle's 
London  success,  "The  Fires  of  Fate." 
Bruce  McRae  in  "The  Flag  Lieutenant." 
A  new  musical  comedy  called  "The  Dollar 
Princess."  Maude  Adams  in  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows."  Julia  Marlowe  and  E. 
H.  Sothern  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

David  Belasco  will  have  a  new  comedy, 
"Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?"  David  War- 
field  in  a  new  play,  and  Charlotte  Walker 
in  "Just  a  Wife."  Frances  Starr  will 
continue  in  "The  Easiest  Way,"  Blanche 
Bates  will  continue  in  "The  Fighting 
Hope." 

Henry  W.  Savage  will  bring  out  Bis- 
son's  new  drama,  "Madame  X."  Also  a 
new  Viennese  comedy.  The  Lieblers  will 
have  Walker  Whiteside  in  "The  Melting 
Pot,"  Viola  Allen  will  be  seen  in  "The 
White  Sister."  Dustin  Farnum  in  "Cameo 
Kirby."  H.  B.  Warner  in  Royle's  new 
play,  "In  the  Blood,"  which  is  a  sequel  to 
"The  Squaw  Man."  Chrystal  Herne  in  a 
new  play  by  Henry  Blossom.  Harrison 
.Grey  Fiske  will  present  "Septimus,"  with 
George  Arliss  in  the  title  role.  A  drama 
called  "The  Bridge."  Mrs.  Fiske  contin- 
ues in  "Salvation  Nell." 

Henry  B.  Harris  will  continue  "The 
Third  Degree,"  and  a  new  play  of  Russian 
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life  called  "On  the  Eve."  Eobert  Edeson 
in  "The  Noble  Spaniard."  Edmund 
Breese  in  "The  Earth/'  a  new  play  by  an 
English  playwright.  A  new  play  entitled 
"The  Heights/'  with  Frank  Keenan.  Also 
"Such  a  Little  '  Queen,"  by.  Channing 
Pollock,  also  Kellet  Chamber's  comedy, 
"An  American  Widow."  Mr.  Savage  will 
also  present  "The  Love  Cure."  Grace  El- 
liston  in  "An  American  Girl  from 
France,"  by  Harriet  Ford.  Among  other 
Harris  productions  will  be  "The  Com- 
muters," by  James  Forbes,  and  a  new  play 
by  Charles  Klein,  which  is  as  yet  un- 
named. "The  Barrier,"  with  Guy  Stand- 
ing and  Theodore  Eoberts.  Maclyn  Ar- 
buckle  in  "The  Circus  Man."  Lillian 
Eussell  in  "The  Widow's  Might."  Mile. 
Adeline  Genee  in  a  new  play.  Klaw  & 
Erlanger  will  bring  out  "Through  a  Win- 
dow," which  will  feature  Lillian  Albert- 
son,  and  another  play  called  "Eebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm."  Their  musical  plays 
will  be  "The  Young  Turk,"  with  Max 
Eogers,  and  Maude  Eaymond  in  "The  Air 
King,"  and  a  Victor  Herbert  piece  with 
May  de  Souza  in  the  principal  role. 

Mr.  Brady  will  have  Eobert  Mantell  in 
Shakespeare.  Grace  George  in  "A  Wo- 
man's Way."  Tim  Murphy  in  "My  Boy," 
and  Clara  Lipman  in  a  new  piece  called 
"The  Sins  of  Others."  Cyril  Scott  in 
"The  Little  Brown  Jug."  Phoebe  Davies 
in  a  new  play  by  W.  J.  Hurlburt.  Fritzi 
Scheff  will  continue  in  "The  Prima 
Donna,"  and  Elsie  Janis  will  again  be  seen 
in  "The  Fair  Co-Ed." 

Mabel  Taliaf erro  will  be  seen  as  the  star 
of  "Springtime,"  by  Tarkington  and  Wil- 
son. Also  "The  Assassin,"  a  new  play  by 
Eugene  Walter.  "The  Fool's  Comedy"  is 
another  new  play  by  J.  Hartley  Manners. 
Also  two  new  plays  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne.  George  Ade  and  Gustave  Luders 
are  writing  a  new  musical  comedy  for 
Montgomery  &  Stone.  Wagenhals  & 
Kemper  will  produce  a  new  play  by  Eu- 
gene Walter,  and  "The  Eaven,"  by  George 
Hazleton.  Henrietta  Grossman  in  "Sham." 
Francis  Wilson  has  a  new  play  called  "The 
Bachelor's  Baby."  William  Collier  in  a 
new  play  by  himself.  De  Wolf  Hopper 
has  a  new  play.  Joseph  Weber  will  con- 
tinue in  "The  Merry  Widow  and  the 
Devil."  He  will  also  produce  a  new  opera 
called  "The  Song  of  a  Soul."  Brady  will 


also  bring  out  a  new  play  called  "The 
Children  of  Destiny."  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
will  produce  a  political  play  called  "Sena- 


Maxine  Elliott. 
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tor  West,"  by  H.  B.  Needham;  also  a 
dramatization  of  the  novel,  "The  Inner 
Shrine."  Mr.  Frohman  brings  out  an 
English  musical  play,  called  "The  Arca- 
dians/' Also  another  London  success  en- 
titled "Our  Miss  Gibbs."  Later  he  will 
produce  plays  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Cap- 
tain Marshall  and  Haddon  Chambers.  Mr. 
Hackett  will  star  under  his  management 
in  "Samson."  Also  an  English  comedy 


called  "Chains,"  and  Maugham's  new  com- 
edy, called  "Mrs.  Dot."  William  Gillette 
will  not  act  this  season.  Lewis  Waller  will 
come  to  this  country,  and  another  noted 
English  actor  will  be  seen  here,  Sir  Her- 
bert Beerbohm  Tree.  Also  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  and  Miss  Mary  Moore,  and  we 
will  have  from  across  the  pond  Ellaline 
Terriss  and  Marie  Tempest  in  their  latest 
success.  Billy  Burke  continues  in  "Love 
Watches,"  and  Marie  Doro  has  a  new  play. 


THE  SEA  FOGS 

t,  *•(.  a.  *t-.«V 

Did  the  gold  of  the  West  give  birth  to  thee, 
Child  of  the  North  Wind  and  the  wandering  sea, 
Sad  sea  foam? 

Thou  drifteth  from  the  white-reefed  line  of  the  bar, 
Leagues,  long  leagues,  past  the  evening  star, 
Where  ships  roam. 

Where  the  sea-born  goddess  trails  her  hair, 
Thou  riseth  from  the  waves  beside  her  there, 
White,  death  white; 

And  trailing  thy  filmy  skirts  across  the  foam, 
Thou  sweepest  landward  toward  man's  home, 
With  Night,  sad  Night, 

On  past  the  headland  and  the  dying  fires, 
With  soft  touch  chilling  the  soul  that  aspires ; 
Soon,  too  soon. 

Spirit  of  the  reefs  and  the  sounding  sea, 

0  what  can  thy  message  for  the  wanderer  be? 

Rest,  rest  soon! 


OVERLAND  SERIES.  CALIFORNIA    TYPES— I. 

SPANISH-CALIFORNIA . 


Miss  Antonia  Vallejo  de  Portola.  This  is  the  Spanish  Califor- 
nian  type  of  beauty.  Miss  Vallejo  is  the  great-great-great  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Vallejo  and  of  the  Portola  family. 


THE  EYES    OF   THE    GAMBLING   GOD 


BY    C.    LILLIAN    A.     SHELP 


YOU  MAY  SEARCH  .in  vain 
through  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  works  on  astronomy 
for  the  mention  of  two  stars  in 
the  firmament  that  were  at  one  time  the 
eyes  of  a  god.  Astronomers  will  dispute 
the  statement  and  call  it  a  "poetic  legend/' 
but  if  you  will  go  to  one  of  the  Acomites 
for  authority,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  true. 
Then,  too,  if  you  search  over  the  pages  of 
the  latest  geologies,  you  will  find  that  the 
large  plains  east  of  Acoma  were  covered 
thus  by  a  lava  flow  from  two  volcanic  cra- 
ters near  by.  The  Acomite  will  dispute 
that  also.  He  will  say  that  it  was  through 
Alaka's  revenge  that  it  became  so.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  ought  to  know,  for 


did  not  his  family  live  here  long  before 
any  white  man  came  to  this  country  with 
his  astronomic  and  geologic  ideas? 

In  many  respects,  these  Acomites,  or 
Pueblo  Indians,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  peculiar  and  remarkable  of  existing 
people.  Never  in  historic  times  have  they 
been  savages  or  barbarians.  Gentle,  happy, 
contented  people,  they  live  most  success- 
fully on  the  communistic  plan.  They  are 
true  pagans,  serving  the  gods  of  their 
fathers,  worshipping  the  sun  and-  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  clinging  fast  to  old 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Wrapped  in  clouds 
of  superstition,  which  are  rich  in  fanciful 
legend,  he  dwells  upon  a  height  that  is  as 
populous  with  gods  as  was  the  Mount. 


Acoma,     General  view  from  the  smth. 


The  above  illustration  of  Acoma  women,  while  picturesque,,  does  by  no  means 
justice  to  the  tribe,  as  some  of  the  women,  many,  in  fact,  are  physically  perfect. 


Olympus  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  There 
are  gods  of  the  chase,  of  peace  and  of  war, 
of  harvest  and  of  famine,  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  sun  and  rain  and  snow. 
They  are  innumerable,  one  for  every  oc- 
casion. 

Chief  among  their  deities  was  Alaka, 
the  gambling  god.     He  was   \7oung  and 


handsome,  straight  and  tall.  The  women 
and  girls  adored  him  for  his  beauty  and 
fine  manners;  the  men  admired  his  skill 
and  physical  strength.  But  he  would  gam- 
ble !  Many  times  the  Great  Spirit  warned 
him,  saying:  "Gamble  not.  It  will  ruin 
you,  and  then  bitter  punishment  will  be 
upon  you."  But  Alaka  paid  no  heed  to 
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the  monition.  For  the  passion  was  strong 
within  him.  Wherever  he  went  he  met 
men  who  asked  him  to  gamble,  and  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  refuse.  "No,"  he 
would  say,  "I  like  not  to  gamble."  When 
the  men  "would  laugh  and  say :  "Ho !  ho ! 
you  like  to  gamble,  but  you  are  afraid.  You 
are  not  a  god,  or  you  would  have  no  fear." 
There  was  not  fear  in  Alaka's  heart,  but 
there  was  a  false  pride.  Their  twittings 
and  scoffings  were  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure. Anger  and  recklessness  and  a  de- 
termination whatever  the  consequence, 
aroused  him,  and  he  replied,  "Come  on;  I 
will  show  you  if  I  am  afraid.  I  will  make 
babies  of  you."  And  so  Alaka,  forgetting 
the  warning  of  the  Great  Spirit,  played. 
Before  much  time  had  elapsed,  he  lost  his 
precious  turquoises,  which  were  so  blue 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  bits  of  the 
sky.  This  loss  did  not  daunt  him,  and  he 
continued  playing  until  all  of  his  highly- 
valued  shells  were  gone.  Because  these 
shells  came,  as  they  did,  from  the  Great 
Waters,  many  days'  journey  toward  the 
setting  sun,  so  far  away  that  none  of  their 
tribe  had  ever  been  there,  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  inland  desert  people  as  great 
treasures.  And  yet  Alaka  would  not  stop. 
Next  he  gambled  away  his  sacred  meal. 
When  Coronado  and  his  men  sought  for 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  their  object  of 
search  was  gold  and  precious  gems,  but 
more  precious  than  these  the  natives  re- 
garded corn  meal,  for  it  was  to  them  the 
staff  of  life.  When  they  wished  to  seek 
special  favor  of  the  gods,  they  offered  the 
meal.  As  Alaka  placed  his  portion  of  it 
before  the  men,  they  laughed  and  said : 
"Ho!  ho!  you  wished  to  make  babies  of 
us.  You  had  better  go  and  take  lessons." 
Then  Alaka  became  very  enraged.  For  a 
long  time  he  sat  in  meditation.  At  last  he 


returned,  crying  out  in,  his  anger  and 
recklessness,  he  said:  "I  will  put  up  my 
eyes  against  anything!" 

So  they  gambled  again.  Alaka  lost.  He 
took  out  his  left  eye  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  Then  they  continued  the  game. 
Once  more  he  lost,  and  he  placed  his  right 
eye  beside  the  left  one,  the  sacred  meal, 
the  shells  and  the  turquoises. 

No  longer  could  the  Great  Spirit  endure 
it.  Becoming  very  angry,  he  snatched  up 
the  eyes,  saying,  "I  will  place  them  up 
among  the  stars  as  a  warning  to  men  for- 
ever and  ever,  never  to  gamble."  And  so 
you  can  see  Alaka's  eyes  in  the  night-sky 
as  a  terrible  example. 

At  first  it  grieved  Alaka  that  he  had 
lost,  his  eyes.  Then  his  anger  rose  in  ter- 
rible fury,  and  shouting  out  in  his  rage, 
said:  "I  will  have  my  revenge.  I  will 
burn  up  the  world  and  all  men  in  it,"  So 
revenged  would  he  be  that  he  gathered  all 
the  pitch  in  the  world,  and  placing  it  in 
one  great  pile,  set  fire  to  it.  The  blaze 
reached  the  sky,  and  so  heavy  and  black 
was  the  smoke  that  the  day  was  as  the 
darkest  night.  The  hearts  of  men  were 
filled  with  fear.  Alaka  would  be  re- 
venged. 

But  the  Great  Spirit  would  not  have  it 
so.  He  began  a  rain,  and  for  days  the 
water  came  in  floods  until  the  flames  were 
extinguished. 

If  you  will  pause  in  your  travels  to-day, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Acoma,  New  Mexico, 
you  will  see  where  Alaka  attempted  his 
revenge,  for  at  that  place  are  miles  and 
miles  of  ground  covered  with  a  black  sub- 
stance resembling  pitch,  unlike  anything 
in  the  neighborhood.  And  there,  from  the 
edge  of  the  three  hundred  foot  cliff,  may 
be  seen  the  stars  that  were  once  the  eyes 
of  the  gambling  god. 
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AS    TO  RACIAL  PREJUDICE  AND   BUSINESS 


IN  THE  PHILIPPINES,  the  China- 
man is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd 
business  man,  and  many  a  China- 
man has  married  a  Filipino  wo- 
man, but  the  Filipino  men  very  rarely 
marry  with  Chinese  women.  In  the 
Philippines  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the 
colored  man  to  establish  a  footing,  and 
he  must  indeed  "be  a  great  genius  who 
manages  to  finally  acquire  social  and 
business  equality.  In  China,  the  Korean 
and  the  Japanese  are  scorned  and  scoffed 
at :  the  Korean  publicly  and  the  Japanese 
privately. 

Yet-  time  cures  all  things,  and  in  the 
South  of  the  United  States .  the  irrecon- 
cilable white  who  believed  that  the  black 
was  born  as  the  bondman  to  the  Caucasian 
has  finally  come  to  accept  conditions,  and 
while  social  equality  is'  not  dreamed  of  as 
a  possibility,  even  in  the  remotest  future, 
yet  the  Southerner  of  to-day  has  an  ethi- 
cal code  in  his  treatment  of  the  negro  that 
allows  the  Afro- American  a  happier  ex- 
istence than  he  can  possibly  enjoy  in  the 
Northern  States,  where  intolerance  is 
growing  as  a  noxious  and  dangerous  weed. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  citizens  of  the 
little  hamlet  near  old  Ticonderoga  formu- 
lated an  indignant  protest  against  the 
quartering  in  their  midst  of  the  "fighting 

-sixth,"  a  crack  colored  regiment 

of  the  United  States  Army.  This  pro- 
test was,  of  course,  unheeded  by  the  War 
Department.  It  was  a  very  mild  mani- 
festation of  the  anti-African  sentiment  in 
the  North. 

In  certain  cities  of  the  East  the  senti- 
ment against  the  Slav  and  the  Italian  is 
quite  as  strong  as  it  is  against  the  black 
in  other  places.,.,  Everywhere  there  is  race 


hatred,  dormant,  it  is  true,  but  ever 
ready  to  leap  into  flame  and  show  itself  by 
riot  and  bloodshed,  brutal  attacks,  mur- 
ders and  lynchings. 

Presumably,  we  are  not  different  from 
any  other  people,  and  in  Europe  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  are  only  held  in  leash 
through  the  fact  that  for  centuries  au- 
thority has  held  sway,  through  a  powerful 
financial  aristocracy,  and  the  ruling  mass 
is  so  strongly  entrenched  that  to  struggle 
against  any  dictum  were  futile.  The 
civilization  of  China  is  certainly  as  old  as 
any,  and  yet  we  see  that  race  hatred  flames 
up  at  "the  drop  of  the  hat/'  so  to  speak. 
So,  then,  we  see  that  civilization  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  except  that 
it  may  be  that  it  is  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient, an  ineradicable  and  irremovable 
barbarism,  showing  forth  whenever  the 
situation  becomes  so  tense  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  held  in  the  background. 

Nearly  every  war  that  has  ever  been 
fought  was  brought  about  by  business  ag- 
gression or  by  a  desire  to  over-reach  in- 
dustrially. Every  revolution  has  been  the 
result  of  intolerant  wage  conditions  and 
class  tyranny. 

Racial  intolerance  is  the  direct  result  of 
industrial  rivalry.  It  is  true  that  the 
negro  had  little  or  nothing  to  see  in  the 
oratorical  fire-works  that  preceded  the 
War  of  Secession.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
negro's  social  condition  has  been  amelio- 
rated only  in  some  directions,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  made  many  times  worse. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  point  a  moral  or 
to  launch  into  a  long  story  regarding  a 
subject  that  is  tiresome,  and  that  may  only 
be  discussed  with  profit  by  gray-beards 
around  the  evening  board.  Suffice  it  to 
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say  that  behind  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
there  glowered  on  the  Southland  the  evil 
eye  of  the  New  England  manufacturer, 
who  saw  in  the  early  development  of  steel 
mills  and  cotton  factories  in  the  South  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  big  industries 
of  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts and  the  other  States  of  the  far 
Northern  business  and  manufacturing 
coterie.  Sentiment,  as  personified  by 
Mrs.  Stowe,  could  never  have  brought  on 
a  war  against  the  will  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, but  business  waited  until  the  psy- 
chological moment  was  at  hand,  and  then 
it  struck !  Abraham  Lincoln  was  crumpled 
as  a  sheet  of  tinsel  paper. 

And,  so  it  has  been  with  every  other 
war  in  the  history  of  man.  Sentiment 
mounts  a  prancing  steed  and  goes  to  the 
court  house  steps  and  raises  the  banner  of 
righteous  indignation  and  voices  in  in- 
spired oratory  the  cry  to  arms  for  the  de- 
fense of  suffering  or  pillaged  humanity, 
and  when  the  mob  is  crying  aloud  for  en- 
rollment, along  comes  Business,  and  Busi- 
ness knocks  Sentiment  in  the  head  with 
a  stuffed  club  and  steals  her  clothes,  and 
marches  and  blows  the  trumpet,  equips  the 
troops  and  sells  the  powder  and  the  uni- 
forms, the  cannon,  the  transport  wagons, 
the  clothing  and  shoes,  the  food  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  necessities  that 
go  to  put  a  modern  army  on  a  war  foot- 
ing. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  to  make  that  the  men 
who  have  been  most  interested  in  scaring 
John  Bull  into  a  blue  funk  about  the  in- 
vasion by  Germany  are  those  who  will 
profit  by  a  continuance  of  the  ship  build- 
ing and  by  the  equipping  of  a  standing 
army.  One  can  easily  imagine  a  meeting 
of  the  British  barons  of  industry  in  re- 
hearsal of  the  farce,  "The  Germans  are 
coming !" 

There  will  be  a  day  when  racial  in- 
tolerance will  cease,  but  that  day  is  far 
away.  Its  coming  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  it  cannot  be  retarded.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  fact,  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  is  to  study  the  map  or  diagram  of 
the  origin  of  races.  Scientists  presume 
that  all  races  are  descended  from  one  root, 
and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  mark  the 
track  of  the  tribes  of  earth  as  they 
swarmed  from  the  original  fount.  That 
was  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 


ago,  and  as  time  went  on,  climate  and 
occupation  developed  the  pigments  in  the 
skins  and  changed  the  conformation  of 
the  skull. 

These  men  of  wisdom  have  painted  lines 
on  their  little  diagrams,  and  from  these 
lines  branch  out  the  races  from  one  cen- 
tral fount.  From  this  same  fountain  of 
life  has  come  the  Aryan,  as  well  as  other 
races.  Back  into  the  fountain  is  the 
trend  of  the  races.  Back  to  the  original 
color  and  the  original  homogeneousness 
is  the  trend,  and  in  a  million  years  all 
but  one  race  of  one  color,  speaking  a  vola- 
puk  no  one  of  to-day  can  possibly  under- 
stand, will  have  disappeared. 

That  time  is  too  far  away  to  be  of  profit 
in  discussion,  but  that  this  leveling  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  no  one  can  successfully 
deny. 

We  see  it  in  the  assimilation  of  words 
by  one  nation  from  another ;  we  see  it  go- 
ing on  through  the  process  of  inter-mar- 
riage of  races,  and  here,  in  the  United 
States,  we  see  it  in  the  marriage  of  white 
women  with  negroes  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  the  boast  recently  that  in  a 
hundred  years  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  man  who  could  say  that  his  was- 
pure  Caucasian  blood.  This .  boast  was 
made  by  an  educated  negro.  Of  course 
he  made  the  time  too  short  by  many  hun- 
dred years,  but  what  he  prophesied  is  like- 
ly to  come  to  be  true.  We  see  the  level- 
ing process  going  on,  in  the  delimitation 
of  frontiers  and  in  the  gradual  decay  of 
romanticism  and  national  pride  and  in 
the  advance  of  commercialism. 

It  is  not  this  theory  which  confronts  us, 
but  it  is  a  deplorable  condition.  We  know 
that  in  some  sections  of  tjjis  country  the 
prejudice  is  exceedingly  strong  against 
any  and  all  foreigners.  We,  of  California, 
know  that  in  our  large  industrial  centers 
the  laboring  element  has  transferred  its 
former  fierce  hatred  for  the  Chinese  race 
to  the  Japanese,  and  with  much  less  cause. 
We  must,  if  we  are  students  and  truth- 
ful, admit  the  white  Californian  of  the 
farm  hand  class,  is  a  lazy,  easy  come,  easy 
go,  thriftless,  unreading,  unthinking, 
easily  prejudiced,  extravagant  individual. 

We  have  been  given  the  most  gloriously 
productive  piece  of  land  on  the  globe.  We 
have  been  given  the  best  climate  of  the 
whole  world,  and,  probably  because  of 
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these  gifts,  for  two  or  more  generations, 
we  have  wasted  them  and  cast  them  to  the 
winds.  We  are  of  a  heroic  mold  when  put 
to  the  test,  but  in  our  normal,  every-day 
condition  we  are  about  the  most  useless 
human  I  know  of  in  the  whole  catalogue. 
It  is  only  when  put  to  it  that  we  do  great 
things. 

We  deny  the  right  of  asylum  to  the  Jap- 
anese and  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  in 
a  desirable  class  of  European.  Our  own 
American,  of  native  birth,  is  a  city  dweller, 
while  the  country  born  is  too  small  in 
numbers  to  properly  care  for  the  farms  and 
the  vineyards.  We  have  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan, but  for  all  we  care  it  may  as  well 
return  to  its  virginal  state.  We,  the  Cali- 
fornia people,  have  decreed  that  it  is  our 
own  dunghill,  that  no  yellow  Chinaman  or 
brown  Japanese  may  intrude,  and  that  as 
far  as  the  world  at  large  is  concerned,  we 
want  none  of  its  people.  Hurrah  for  us, 
for  we  are  the  Ultimate  Obtuse! 

It  is  strange,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess, as  a  Nation,  the  power  of  recollection. 
It  is  seldom  in  these  days  that  we  see  an 
Irishman  in  a  street  cleaning  gang.  The 
Irish  are  now  no  longer  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  police  force.  We  find  them  business 
men  and  scholars,  bankers  and  railroad 
presidents,  but  the  day  is  not  far  in  the 
past  when  in  the  State  of  New  York  they 
occupied  relatively  the  same  position  in 
the  community  the  Chinese  and  the  Japan- 
ese do  in  the  big  hospitable  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Erie  Canal  riots  are  a  matter 
of  history,  and  the  bloodiest  fights  in  the 
annals  of  labor  took  place  between  what 
was  known  as  the  native  born  American 
element  and  the  Irish.  The  Irish  were 
stoned,  beaten,  strong-armed,  brick-batted, 
crippled  and  slugged  at  every  opportunity. 
They  held  their  own,  without  the  help  of 
dovertnre  of  a  national  flag.  They  were 
the  subject  of  sneer  and  of  scorn,  but  they 
have  lived  beyond  the  accusation  of  "living 
on  the  smell  of  an  oil  rag."  They  built  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  they  have  built  other 
great  works,  and  the  man  who  sneers  at  the 
Irish  to-day  is  not  to  be  found,  not  even 
in  England. 

The  Irish  beat  up  the  Chinese  in  the 
Sandlot  period  of  San  Francisco.  The 
present-day  exclusionist  is  of  no  particu- 
lar nationality  and  of  no  particular  re- 
ligious creed.  There  is  nothing  in  com- 


mon in  each  with  his  fellows  except  the 
nature  of  a  hog  in  the  trough,  a  fellow- 
ship in  united  brutality.  But  even  here 
there  is  hope,  for  we  see  a  gradual  ad- 
vance along  the  lines  of  civilization.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  leaders  is  an 
erstwhile  convict,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
improvement  to  become  a  disreputable 
union  labor  leader.  Thus,  we  see  the  light 
of  hope  ahead. 

The  probability  is  that  in  a  trillion  of 
years  the  world  will  be  united  at  one  big 
trough,  and  complacent  fellowship  will  be 
the  rule.  In  this  Utopia  the  children  will 
be  of  the  State  and  race  improvement  will 
be  the  care  of  each  individual  until  we 
shall  have  become  as  the  Gods.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  Californian  of  that 
far-distant  day  will  have  learned  to  stand 
in  some  other  than  his  own  light. 

It  came  upon  me  in  the  Philippines  that 
the  Spaniard  as  a  nation  was  deficient  in 
color  harmony.  A  little  later,  a  musician 
of  note,  who  shall  be  nameless,  said  that 
the  Spaniard  was  deficient  in  harmony  in 
music.  That  his  favorite  music  was  al- 
ways just  short  of  being  baroque,  and  that 
in  his  poetry,  he  lacked  euphony,  and  that 
the  thing  which  attracted  the  most  in  all 
that  was  Spanish  in  art  and  in  music  was 
that  which  scraped  very  closely  to  the  odd 
and  the  out-of-the-ordinary.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  Spanish  dance  was  real- 
ly a  succession  of  rhythmic  jerks  rather 
than  anything  resembling  the  poetry  of 
motion.  I  neither  dance  or  sing.  I  know 
little  of  music,  but  I  must  confess  that 
my  sense  of  color  is  always  offended  at  the 
blending  of  the  oro  y  sangre  of  the  Span- 
ish ensign.  Eed  and  gold  is  well  enough 
in  its  way,  but  when  the  red  is  brick  and 
the  gold  a  sick  canary  yellow  I  cannot 
help  being  offended,  and  I  pretend  to 
know  something  about  color  harmony.  San 
Francisco,  just  now,  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Portola  festival.  It  is  the  festival  of  dis- 
covery of  the  bay  by  Portola.  There  be 
those  who  say  Portola  was  simply  a  com- 
plaisant captain  of  dragoons,  and  that  his 
discoveries  are  called  such  by  courtesy  only 
and  that  the  good  fathers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  the  real  discoverers  of  any- 
thing worth  while. 

These  non-conformists  refuse  to  take 
history  as  she  is  made  for  them,  and  with 
true  Missouri  spirit  demand  to  be  shown. 


E.  H.  Harriman  in  repose.    At  his  New  York  desk. 
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The  majority  of  the  pleasure-loving  San 
Franciscans,  and  indeed  all  Calif ornians, 
have  accepted  the  story  of  Portola  as  that 
of  a  great  captain  who  made  wearisome 
forced  marches  and  counter-marches,  and 
who  planted  slabs  and  crosses  to  mark  his 
path  in  the  then  wilderness.  It's  little  I 
care  whether  Portola  is  Portola,  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  or  the  pen-ulti- 
mate !  He  is  having  a  fine  celebration,  and 
he  has  served  his  purpose  as  a  means  of 
advertising  San  Francisco  once  more  to 
the  world,  in  a  new  guise.  There  was  a 
danger  that  the  world  lapse  into  a  belief 
that  we  were  so  commonplace  as  to  never 
have  been  discovered  at  all.  It's  the  color 
jangle  that  bothers  me.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  San  Francisco  as  a  jaundiced 
individual  suffering  with  nasal  hemor- 
rhage, when  dressed  in  the  Spanish  oro  y 
sangre.  The  yellow  is  bilious  and  the  red 
is  brickish.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  San 
Francisco  is  gay  in  its  bunting,  and  in  its 
life.  It  is  the  old  San  Francisco  again! 
The  Portola  is  not  so  much  a  festival  of 
discovery  as  it  is  a  notice,  to  the  world  at 
large,  that  San  Francisco  is  once  more 
master  of  its  own  destinies,  and  that  it 
is  once  again  come  into  its  own.  There  is 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  bohemian  bon 
hommie  and  good  nature,  the  same  frank- 
ness and  jollity.  San  Francisco  is  getting 
to  where  it  can  stop  and  look  about  and 
take  a  breath  and  a  rest  from  its  herculean 
task.  San  Francisco  is  a-pleasuring ! 


The  nation  has  lost  one  of  its  big  build- 
ers, and  History  will  know  how  to  elimi- 
nate the  chaff  from  the  grain  when  the 
final  record  is  written.  E.  H.  Harriman 
was  a  constructor  of  great  ability.  Every- 
thing that  he  touched  during  his  very 
short  tenure  of  office  with  the  big  trans- 
continental lines  turned  to  gold,  and  every 
property  became  a  successfully  run  con- 
cern. He  was  in  no  wise  a  wrecker.  His 
mind,  as  well  as  his  method,  was  Napole- 
onic. He  was  the  logical  successor  of  the 
age  of  the  hewers,  of  the  iron  men  of  the 
Huntington,  Stanford,  Crocker  type. 

While  he  fitted  in  the  day  and  the  hour, 
it  is  true  that  he  is  gone  only  just  before 
his  type,  too,  will  disappear.  This  is  an 
age  of  vertiginous  advance,  and  we  will  be 
surprised  when,  in  ten  years,  we  look  back 


at  the  records  of  the  men  that  have  gone 
before. 

James  J.  Hill  has  again  delivered  him- 
self of  a  whining  jeremiad,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  the  National  Scold.  He  is  of 
another  schooi,  and  while  he  invariably 
vents  his  liver  troubles  on  the  public  in 
unwholesome  predictings,  there  is  much 
that  we  should  take  to  heart  in  his  semi- 
occasional  lectures.  Back  to  the  land, 
should  be  the  cry.  Back  to  the  land;  if 
we  would  save  the  Eepublic. 

President  Taft  seems  to  have  surren- 
dered to  the  "vested  interests"  in  more 
ways  than  one,  or — this  may  be  the  way 
of  the  judicial  mind.  It  seems  to  be,  in 
the  case  of  Ballinger,  an  idea  of  "let  us 
have  peace  at  any  price."  Time  will  tell ! 

The  next  gentleman  to  have  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  President 
is  one  Wiley,  of  the  Chemistry  Bureau. 
He  says  he  is  the  only  man  who  stands 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  wholesale  murder  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  food  stuffs.  He  practically 
promulgates  the  idea  that  he  is  a  bigger 
man  than  the  big-stick  ex-president,  and 
the  rules  of  the  Agricultural,  Interior  and 
Treasury  Departments  have  no  meaning 
for  him!  He  will  abolish  them  by  State 
enactions !  He  is  the  great  nullifier,  and 
just  now  he  negatives  the  acts  of  the  Rem- 
sen  board. 

P.  N.  B. 


The  eminent  divine,  Mr.  C.  T.  Rus- 
sell, writes  me  as  follows,  and  as  many 
of  our  readers  are  intensely  interested  in 
"The  Divine  Program,"  as  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Russell,  his  letter  is  published  in  full : 

Editor  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

My  Dear  Sir — My  attention  has  just 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  your  maga- 
zine, August  number,  Page  109,  Column 
1,  Line  15,  "ninety-five  millions"  should 
read  "ninety-five  thousands."  The  error 
is  so  eggregious  that  surely  no  one  would 
be  deceived  by  it.  I  looked  up  a  copy  of 
manuscript,  and  must  confess  that  typo- 
graphical fault  was  not  yours.  The  error 
was  not  caught  by  my  proof-reader. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  T.  RUSSELL. 
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President  Taft,  before  starting  on  his  journey  through  the  West,  gave  out  a  .fore- 
word to  the  public  in  a  newspaper  interview,  in  Boston.  The  one  valuable  sugges- 
tion made  in  this  interview  was  in  regard  to  a  United  States  Bank.  Mr.  Taft 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Aldrich  had  some  sort  of  nebulous  plan  which  would  later  be 
sprung  on  the 'public,  and  that  this  financial  plan  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  bank.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  will,  if  carried  out,  along 
sound  lines,  go  far  toward  curing  all  the  ills  we  are  heir  to  through  the  legislative 
pampering  of  special  privilege.  The  remedial  financial  panacea  will  never  come, 
short  of  a  miracle,  from  the  money  holding  or  controlling  power,  and  the  allusion 
that  the  cure  will  come  from  Aldrich  is  a  bit  of  unconscious  and  inimitable 
humor  on  the  part  of  our  honest  President.  Senator  Aldrich  and  his  friends  are 
the  Greeks  bearing  gifts. — EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


UNINTERRUPTED       CREDIT 
creates   the  most  favorable  en- 
vironment for   the  normal   de- 
velopment  of   the   body-politic, 
but  whenever  money  supply  vanishes,  it 
precipitates  bankruptcy     throughout     the 
body-politic,  as  inevitably  as  severing  the 
juglar  vein  would  kill  the  individual.  The 
uninterrupted  circulation  of  sound  money 
is  as  vital  to  the  life  and  development  of 
the  body-politic  as  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  to  the  individual. 

The  world  is  teeming  with  treasures  in- 
exhaustible. It  has  been  created  by  Om- 
nipotence perfect  and  complete,  under 
natural  law,  for  the  habitation  and  devel- 
opment of  life,  and  every  normal  indi- 
vidual has  been  endowed  with  intelligence 
to  distinguish  good  from  evil.  A  puppy 
or  baby  knows  its  dinner  instinctively, 
and  under  normal  conditions,  if  it  obeys 
instinct  and  reason  implicitly,  it  will  de- 
velop character  necessary  to  perfect  being 
as  inevitably  as  the  growth  of  its  body 
and  mind. 

The  rule  of  natural  law  would  create 
perfect  environment  for  normal  human 
development.  It  is  the  rule  of  unjust 
human  laws  enforced  by  every  Govern- 
ment that  is  responsible  for  the  universal 
development  of  abnormal  human  beings, 
and  it  is  special  privileges  monopolized  by 


the  few  and  subversion  of  natural  law, 
that  precludes  the  possibility  of  normal 
development  of  any  individual.  No  en- 
vironment has  ever  existed  since  civiliza- 
tion began  that  was  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  goodness,  and  no  individual 
worthy  to  be  called  good  has  ever  lived.  If 
the  dinner  provided  for  the  puppy  or  baby, 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  birth,  was 
withheld,  it  would  perish.  Likewise, 
whenever  credit  ceases,  no  matter  how 
wealthy  or  prosperous  the  body-politic 
may  be,  it  will  produce  bankruptcy,  pov- 
erty and  starvation  until  money  reappears 
in  circulation,  or  confidence  restores 
credit. 

Wealth  is  necessary  to  maintain  life, 
and  the  desire  for  wealth  to  sustain  and 
enjoy  life  is  innate  in  all  normal  adults. 
Natural  Jaw  would  permit  the  exchange  of 
wealth  secure  from  interruption  by  money 
manipulation,  and  the  natural  opportu- 
nities for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  would  be  open  and  free.  It 
would  release  all  laborers  from  the  strain 
and  menace  of  idleness  and  poverty  to 
certain  employment,  and  the  unlimited  de- 
mand for  labor  to  produce  wealth  would 
be  compelled  to  reward  all  laborers  with 
a  just  share  of  the  wealth  they  produce, 
which  would  stimulate  industry  and  pro- 
duce such  an  abundance  of  wealth  that 
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sustenance  would  be  placed  within  reach 
of  all  men,  as  free  and  abundant  as.  air, 
and  poverty  would  be  as  preposterous  and 
ridiculous  as  nakedness. 

The  entire  aspect  and  conception  of  life 
would  be  changed,  and  the  human  strug- 
gle of  existence  transferred  from  the  mere 
physical  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
plane  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
popular  ambition  would  seek  the  distinc- 
tion of  character,  rather  than  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  when  freedom  and  plenty 
have  become  as  natural  to  human  existence 
as  respiration  and  consciousness. 

A  fixed  and  unchangeable  money  meas- 
ure of  value  is  the  greatest  desideratum 
for  human  development.  Gold  coin 
stamped  with  the  fiat  of  the  Government, 
in  popular  belief,  is  the  fixed  standard  of 
value,  because  fluctuations  in  value  are 
discerned  by  the  price  of  all  other  things 
stated  in  dollars  to  express  the  value.  The 
fallacy  of  this  economic  theory  is  proved 
by  the  quantity  theory,  and  the  principles 
of  money  cannot  be  comprehended  until 
the  quantity  theory  is  understood. 

The  quantity  theory  of  fluctuation  in 
money  value  by  changes  in  money  supply 
and  demand  proves  that  all  metallic 
money  standards  must  necessarily  fluctu- 
ate in  value.  The  reason  for  the  changes 
in  value  of  gold  coin  will  be  explained 
when  the  significance  of  the  following 
facts  are  clearly  understood.  The  total 
world's  stock  of  gold,  the  increase  from 
the  world's  gold  mines,  the  demand  for 
gold  in  the  arts,  the  disappearance  of  gold 
from  circulation  through  hoarding,  the  ac- 
tivity of  exchange,  the  perfection  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  use  of  substitutes 
for  money,  and  the  demand  for  money — 
all  enter  into  and  produce  the  quantity 
theory,  making  it  an  impossibility  to 
keep  money  supply  and  demand  at  equi- 
librium when  so  many  factors  are  con- 
stantly operating  to  make  the  money 
standard  fluctuate  in  value. 

If  the  sole  function  of  money  could  be 
limited  to  a  measure  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange,  with  no  effect  on  prices, 
there  would  have  to  be  no  surplus  qr  de- 
ficit in  money  supply,  a  condition  pre- 
requisite to  a  fixed  unit  of  value;  or  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  must 
equal  the  demand  for  money  (and  vice 
versa),  to  maintain  the  money  unit  at  a 


fixed  value.  Any  fluctuation  in  either 
the  money  supply  or  demand  must  be 
equalized  by  a  remedy  that  will  positively 
operate  to  change  money  supply  corre- 
spondingly, or  the  dollar  must  necessar- 
ily fluctuate  in  value.  And  this  remedy 
is  as  simple  and  comprehensive  as  gravita- 
tion ;  i.  e.,  the  adoption  of  scientific  money 
or  a  normal  measure  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  any  excess  of 
yard-sticks  above  the  need  for  measuring 
purposes  would  have  no  value.  If  only 
one  yard-stick  was  needed,  a  dozen  yard- 
sticks in  stock  would  be  superfluous.  'The 
fact  is  well  established  that  excess  money 
is  as  valueless  as  superfluous  yard-sticks. 
When  this  law  of  money  is  perceived,  the 
fact  will  be  apparent  that  all  money  in 
circulation  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
money  has  no  value.  And  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  the 
demand  being  unchanged,  will  manifest 
itself  by  either  lowering  or  raising  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  money. 

Value  is  created  by  human  necessities 
and  desires  and  fluctuates  with  the  inten- 
sity of — and  the  difficulty  in  satisfying — 
necessities  and  desires.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  intrinsic  value,  popularly  believed 
to  be  innate  in  metallic  money  in  contra- 
distinction to  paper  money.  A  person 
perishing  on  a  desert,  though  he  owned  a 
mountain  of  gold,  would  give  it  all  for  a 
jug  of  water  or  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  fact 
is  so  self-evident  that  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  intrinsic  value  applied 
to  metallic  money,  or  to  anything,  is  a 
misnomer. 

Air  has  no  value,  because  there  is  an 
abundance  for  all  without  price.  Land 
has  no  value,  until  population  has  created 
a  demand.  Gold  has  qualities  that  make 
its  use  greatly  desired  above  other  metals, 
but  it  is  not  so  essential  to  man  as  air, 
water  or  food.  But  the  scarcity  of  gold 
(endowed  with  omnipotence  by  the  fiat 
of  the  Government),  compared  with  the 
abundance  of  the  others,  makes  the  value 
of  gold  greater  than  the  common  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

Gold  is  the  measure  of  value  created  by 
law.  But  the  value  of  the  money  measure 
fluctuates  with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  compared 
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with  the  demand  for  money.  If  equili- 
brium were  maintained  it  would  make  no 
difference  what  the  legal  dollar  was, 
whether  gold  or  paper,  save  only  that  it 
had  the  power  to  pay  debt.  Money  may 
have  qualities  that  make  it  valuable  for 
other  purposes.  And  if  such  qualities 
make  certain  moneys  more  valuable  for 
such  uses  than  its  money  value,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  used  for  money. 
But  no  other  quality  on  earth  can  equal 
in  value  that  of  money,  when  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  financiers  who  understand 
the  manipulation  of  values,  provided  they 
control  money  supply. 

Financiers  control  money  supply,  domi- 
nating finance  with  absolute  authority, 
that  can  make  money  stringent  by  pre- 
cipitating a  panic,  or  restore  confidence 
immediately  by  skillful  manipulation  and 
make  money  redundant.  The  money  king 
can  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  all  wealth 
at  will,  and  whether  he  desires  to  buy  or 
sell,  he  can  change  the  value  of  all  things 
(at  a  given  price),  by  changing  the  value 
of  the  money  measure.  This  power  of  the 
money  king  can  be  understood  more  clear- 
ly by  supposing  that  a  law  was  passed 
giving  persons  concealed  from  the  view  of 
law  or  public,  unlimited  power  to  change 
the  size  of  the  bushel  or  pound  at  will. 
How  could  any  one  know  how  much  he 
would  receive,  or  deliver  on  the  contracts 
he  might  make?  A  financier  in  control 
of  money  supply  can  fluctuate  the  value 
of  money  as  easily  as  an  engineer  can 
change  the  pressure  of  steam,  and  the  se- 
cret of  the  money  king  is  so  closely  guard- 
ed that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  pub- 
lic to  find  out  who  is  responsible.  Any 
one  of  ,a  thousand  things  would  have 
caused  it,  for  confidence  makes  money  re- 
dundant, as  substitutes  for  money  supply 
every  demand  without  question  when 
doubt  is  removed. 

Stringency  or  redundancy  in  money 
supply  changes  all  values,  and  every  one 
on  the  wrong  side  of  exchange  suffers  loss 
by  every  fluctuation,  and  it  is  like  taking 
candy  from  the  baby  for  financiers  to  take 
the  wealth  from  the  people  whenever  they 
want  it,  by  making  money  vanish  from 
circulation,  or  make  it  so  abundant  that 
no  one  wants  to  take  it,  when  they  have 
more  than  they  need. 

The  Citizens'  Bank  of  the  United  States 


proposes  to  take  this  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  financiers  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
without  the  adoption  of  a  normal  measure 
of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,  which 
is  the  only  way  to  destroy  money  power.  A 
universal  banking  system  based  on  citizen- 
ship, that  would  pool  the  wealth  of  all 
the  citizens,  would  place  a  large  portion 
of  the  money  supply  where  it  could  not  be 
manipulated  by  any  one.  All  registered 
citizens  would  be  qualified  to  open  an  ac- 
count in  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Each  bank  would  be  a  separate 
corporation  owned  and  operated  on  a 
mutual  basis  by  its  depositors.  Every  de- 
positor would  be  a  stockholder  entitled  to 
one  vote  at  stockholders'  meetings.  A  cen- 
tral bank  will  have  supervision  over  all 
branch  banks  under  rules  and  regulations 
fixed  by  the  representatives  from  all  the 
branch  banks. 

The  plan  proposed  contemplates  the 
incorporation  of  "The  Citizens'  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  Central,"  for  $50,000,- 
000,000.  The  maximum  stock  subscrip- 
tion or  deposit  (whichever  may  be  the 
designation  of  membership)  will  be  $10,- 
000,000,  and  the  minimum  $10,000. 
Stockholders  in  Central  Bank  will  be  re- 
stricted to  members  of  Branch  Banks  and 
limited  to  one  member  from  each  branch 
bank.  Central  Bank  will  do  business  ex- 
clusively with  Branch  Banks.  Stock  in 
Central  Bank  must  be  fully  paid  up  at  its 
face  value,  stock  will  not  be. transferable, 
and  will  be  subject  to  cancellation,  for 
any  illegal  acts  of  Branch  Banks.  A 
Branch  Bank  may  open  an  account  with 
Central  Bank  and  draw  on  demand  for 
90  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  its  stock 
in  Central  Bank. 

Branch  Banks  may  incorporate  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  after  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  have  been  submitted 
and  approved  by  Central  Bank.  Citizens' 

Bank  of  the  United  States  No. ,  will 

be  the  uniform  name  of  each  Branch 
Bank,  and  the  numbers  will  be  given  in 
consecutive  order  of  incorporation.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  will  stipulate  the 
amount  of  Central  Bank  stock  subscribed, 
require  a  ledger  and  index  card  filled  out 
and  sent  to  Central  Bank  for  each  new  ac- 
count, a  daily  transcript  to  be  made  of  all 
receipts  and  disbursements,  by  account 
numbers,  which  will  be  posted  by  Central 
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Bank  to  reproduce  all  the  accounts  of  the 
Branch  Banks.  Experts  from  Central 
Bank,  will  examine  Branch  Banks,  and 
will  have  authority  to  take  possession  of 
the  assets  of  any  Branch  Bank  in  default 
of  its  obligations,  preliminary  to  its  re- 
juvenation or  liquidation. 

The  Central  IBank  will  guarantee  de- 
posits in  Branch  Banks.  It  will  keep  the 
exact  condition  of  every  Branch  Bank  un- 
der constant  scrutiny  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility of  default.  The  profit  or  loss  of 
Central  Bank  will  be  shared  by  its  stock- 
holders (which  are  the  Branch  Banks),  so 
that  each  depositor  will  be  insured  against 
loss  by  every  other  depositor,  and  will  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  management.  No 
one  should  have  a  vote  but  a  citizen,  and 
no  citizen  who  was  a  depositor  should  be 
denied  a  vote.  Equality  of  opportunity 
would  subserve  the  best  interests  of  all, 
and  votes  based  on  citizenship,  rather 
than  dollars,  would  be  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  confidence  and  prosperity  of 
all  the  people. 

All  banks  are  supported  by  the  interest 
earned  from  loaning  deposits,  though  it  is 
inviting  disaster  to  loan  money  due  to 
depositors,  and  every  bank  is  in  peril 
whenever  money  supply  disappears.  Banks 
use  the  same  money  over  and  over  again 
for  loans,  withdrawals  and  deposits,  un- 
til deposits  grow  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  supply  of  legal  money.  Bank  liabili- 
ties to  depositors  in  the  United  States, 
payable  in  gold  coin  on  demand  or  within 
the  limit  of  a  few  days,  amount  to  tens 
upon  tens  of  billion  dollars,  while  the 
total  supply  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  in 
the  United  States  (which  is  the  unit  of 
value  and  only  full  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debt)  is  only  about  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  The  excess  of 
liabilities  is  all  fictitious  money,  and  bor- 
rowers pay  interest  on  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  money  does  not  exist. 

"Fictitious  money  is  called  bank -credit, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  created 
and  sustained  by  their  great  wealth  and 
that  they  justly  collect  the  vast  sum  paid 
in  interest  for  its  use.  The  theory  is  fal- 
lacious, for  the  moment  depositors  lose 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  any  bank,  or 
all  the  banks  to  pay,  credit  is  destroyed 
immediately  wherever  the  panic  occurs, 


and  no  bank  can  pay  its  liabilities.  The 
people  create  credit.  And  interest  charged 
on  fictitious  money  is  not  only  extortion, 
but  the  financial  system  based  on  loaning 
deposits,  under  a  limited  money  supply, 
without  any  possible  resource  to  liquidate 
bank  liabilites  to  depositors  in  a  panic, 
is  a  perpetual  menace  to  all  credit  and 
prosperity. 

No  bank  in  the  world  can  pay  its  lia- 
bilities in  a  panic  without  assistance.  All 
banks  lean  on  one  another,  and  instinc- 
tively like  herds  of  animals  attacked  by 
enemies,  they  join  forces  in  a  panic  for 
protection.  The  money  king  has  the 
power  at  any  time  to  create  demands  for 
money  deposited  in  the  banks  to  exceed 
money  supply,  and  his  power  is  so  subtle 
that  it  cannot,  be  located  or  blamed.  Yet 
he  is  invincible.  All  other  powers  com- 
bined are  impotent,  while  gold  is  the 
measure  of  value.  Governments  are  as 
helpless  as  the  banks  in  a  contest  where 
gold  alone  is  potent. 

A  panic  compels  all  banks  to  hold  the 
money  they  have  and  get  all  they  can  for 
self-preservation.  No  power  on  earth  can 
stop  a  panic  and  restore  confidence  until 
the  money-king  utters  his  edict,  "draw  on 
me  for  any  amount  of  coin."  That  decree 
is  the  only  infallible  panacea  that  will  re- 
store confidence  immediately  and  make 
money  redundant.  All  financial  institu- 
tions will  then  be  compelled  to  use  every 
effort  to  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  hoards 
of  money  as  quickly  as  possible  in  ex- 
change for  interest  bearing  securities, 
which  would  make  money  cheap  and 
prices  high,  precipitating  the  travail 
which  always  precedes  birth  of  prosperity. 

Citizens'  Banks  would  serve  the  people's 
interests  by  supplying  the  best  banking 
facilities  under  any  money  system,  super- 
ior, to  any  system  of  private  banking,  for 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  the  recur- 
rence of  panics,  the  profits  from  loaning 
deposits  would  be  returned  to  the  deposi- 
tors in  dividends  on  their  bank  deposits, 
and  ail  the  risks  of  reckless  banking  would 
be  eliminated.  There  would  be  no  legisla- 
tion required  for  the  organization  of  such 
a  banking  system,  and  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  unfriendly  leg- 
islation that  would  be  inspired  by  the 
money  power. 
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Woman's 
Point 

of 

View 


From   a   woman's  point   of   view, 
beauty  is   a   quality  that  enables 
hen.  to  successfully  appeal  to  the 
admiration   of   others— men   and 
women.   She  never  fully  succeeds 
however,    if     she     neglects    her 
complexion,   which    is    the    real 
foundation  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  beauty.     And  few  things 
are  so  easy  for  a  woman  to  achieve 
as  this  beauty  of  complexion.  With 


Soap 

it  comes  as  naturally  as  the  habit  of 
washing  the  skin.  There  is  an  imme- 
diate freshening  response  when  the 
skin  feels  the  soft,  smooth,  emollient 
touch  of  this  famed  beauty  soap.   It 
is  nature  stimulating  nature,  every 
particle  of  Pears'  being  pure  and  re- 
fining.  The  woman  who  daily  uses 
Pears'  gets  all  the  beauty  into  her 
complexion  that  she  can  desire. 

The  World's  Best  Aid  to 
Complexional  Beauty 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

"  All  rights  secured." 
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Delicate  Fabrics 

-BOTH  NEED 

PEARLINE 

Fabrics  — because  Pearline 
cleanses  Safely— Quickly  — 
Without  Rubbing. 
Women  —  because  Pearline 
makes  coarse  things  Easily 
washed  by  Delicate  women 
and  Delicate  things  S; 
washed  '  Cl- 


icac 


nds  Pearline 


THE  ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  SERV- 
ICE AND  DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY 
TO  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE  ENTIRE 
NAVY 


MAILED  TO 
ANY  AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE  UNITED 
STATES  OR 
TO  ANY  SHIP 
INTHENAVY 
FOR  $1.50  PKR 
YEAR 


An    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine    written    and    published    by    men    in    the    U.   S.    Navy 


Vessels  each  month.  You  may  know  what  their  crews  are  doing — what  they 
are  seeing.  You  may  follow  the  great  fleets  around  the  world.  You  may 
read  Naval  news  written  by  Naval  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing. 
In  short,  you  may  be  on  the  inside  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  great 
battleships  and  the  men  who  run  them,  by  reading  the  navy  magazine, 
"Our  Navy."  Published  monthly  at  the  Naval  Training  Station,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

The  Advertising  Medium  that  reaches  the  Navy 
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Try   It  On 

STEAKS 

Epicures  declare  that 
a  stea  k  is  not  complete 
without 


LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Roast  Meats,  Game,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh   Rarebits  and  Salad  Dressings  are    improved    by  its    use. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


k 


Examine  this  Movement 

Observe  that  it  is  a  bridge  model,  the  highest  form  of  watch  construction, 
the  feature  of  first  importance  in  any  movement  and  heretofore  found  only  in 
the  most  expensive  American  watches. 

It  has  7  ruby,  sapphire   and  garnet  jewels  protecting  the  points  of 
principal  wear  and  is  good  for  20  years  ot  service.    Guaranteed  for  5  years. 

It  has  a  compensating  balance  wheel,  automatically  adjusting  itself 
to  heat  and  cold ;  micrometer  regulator ;  Breguet  hair-spring  and  every 
essential  feature  of  the  finest  watches  made. 

With  the  lightest  mainspring  in  any  watch  of  its  size,  the  "I-T" 
runs  with  that  full  regular  "motion"  exclusive  to  watches  of  the  strictest 
accuracy  proving  its  fine  workmanship,  materials  and  high,  f  rictionless  finish. 

IngersoMbenton 

The  best  7  Jewel  Watch 

This  is  a  watch  for  the  man  who  is  exacting  of  his  time-piece.    It  is  a  close  timer.      la 
beauty  of  movement  and  case  it  has  no  superior.     The  cases  are  thin  and  stylish  and  made 
in  a  variety  of  patterns.     Such  a  watch  could  only  be  produced  for  the  money  by  the  man- 
ufacturing systems  and  economies  that  made  the  Dollar  Watch  possible.     Nothing  like  it 
has  ever  been  sold  at  the  "I-T"  prices. 

Though  of  totally  different  construction  and  built  in  another  factory  it  represents 
the  same  value  in  proportion  to  price  as  the  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch. 

Sold  only  by  Responsible  Jewelers 

You  can  examine  the  "I-T"  in  your  own  town  at  any  reputable  jeweler's.  You 
can  compare  it  with  all  other  watches  and  judge  of  its  value.  But  insist  on  seeing  it. 

It  is  new  now  and  if  not  sold  locally  will  be  sent  prepaid  by  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  "1-T"  Booklet  "  How  to  Judge  a  Watch  '   free  upon  request. 

One  grade  of  df  ^    in  solid         <t  T  in  10-yr.         <t/"\    in  20-yr. 

movement  only        VQ    nickel          «P  /    gold-filled        N>y    gold-filled 
case  case  case 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.   41      Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York 


Dealers  write  our  San  Francisco  office,   360  Fremont  street. 
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HOTEL  MANX 


SAN 


FRANCISCO 


3OO  rooms  each  connecting  with 
bath.  Built,  equipped  and  conducted 
to  please  the  really  critical.  Every 
convenience  known  to  modern  hotel 
keeping.  Circulating  ice  water  in 
each  room.  Excellent  restaurant. 
Prices  moderate.  Metropolitan  ser- 
vice. 


G  . 


C.      LARM,        Manager 
:         Powell  St.  at   O'Farrell         ::         :: 


HOTEL    NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Streets,  San  Francisco 


A  comfortable,  high  order, 
uptown  hotel,  easy  of  access, 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  city,  six 
minutes  from  the  centre. 


Now  under  the  management  of  THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 


Morgan  &  Wright 

Tires  are  Good 

Tires 


Good  for  the  motorist 
who  finds  it  necessary 
to  cut  down  his  car 
maintenance  expense. 


WEINSTOCK  NICHOLS  CO. 

569  Golden  Gate  Ave., 

San  Francisco 

Phone  Market  6000 


GET  THE  WRIGHT  WRENCH 


JUST  PRESS  THE 
THUMB  TO  ADJUST 
INSTANTLY  TO 
ANY  SIZE  NUT. 


Simplest,  Speediest,  Strongest,  Most  Durable  and  Practical  Auto 
and  Machine  Wrenches  Made.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  or  send  one  dollar  for  an  8-inch,  steel  forged  auto 
wrench,  express  charges  paid. 

LOUREY  ELECTRIC    CO. 

409  Berkeley  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


ALL  ABOUT 

WEST    MEXICO 

Yaqui  Valley,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Tepie. .  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  finest  farming  and  fruit 
lands  being  thrown  open  to  settlers  along  the  line 
of  Harriman's  new  railroad  into  West  Mexico. 
Subscribe  to  "Pan  Pacific  Coast  Pathfinder,"  25c. 
for  6  months.  All  the  latest  news  from  this  New 
Country  for  Americans.  Full  details  of  Government 
lands  in  West  Mexico — prices,  locations,  how  to  de- 
nounce and  obtain. 
531  BYRNE  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  5  cents  in  stamps  or 


„„!_  T'       rri        Tlr 
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Leave  Your  Wife  a  Fixed 
Monthly  Income  for  Life 

The  Prudential 

Newest  Monthly  Income  Policy 


Provides  a  Cash  Payment  at  death  of  Insured 
AND  THEN  a  regular  MONTHLY  INCOME 
for  your  wife  for  20  years  or  for  life. 

Cost  is  Low. 

Write  now  for  Particulars  and  cost  for  you.  Address 
Dept.  21  Give  your  age  and  age  of  Beneficiary. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN    F.    DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Low  Rates 

to 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


FOR  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS 


FROM 


San  Francisco    $32.5O                  Suisun          $32. 5O  Santa  Rosa  $33.60 

Lathrop                    32.5O                  Davis               32. SO  Calistoga  33.95 

Stockton                   32.5O                  Sacramento  32.5O  Napa  32.75 

Tracy  32.5O 

Greatly  reduced  rates  from  other  points 
in  California.  Tickets  sold  daily  May  25 
to  Sept.  3O,  and  cover  two  months'  trip 
going  and  coming  via  the  famous 

Shasta  Route 

of  the 

Southern  Pacific 

Stopovers  going  and  coming 
Many  other  routes  at  slightly  higher  rates  for  -you  to  seledl  from 

Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  full  details  of  service,  etc.,  or  address 

FLOOD    BUILDING     for     Information 
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ONLY 
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A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.     Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  InlaidWoodsof  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home— on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court.  Chic 


$J£0 


brings 
this  cut 
glass  water  set 
to  vour  home. 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  in 
every  particular.  Order  quick— allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  one 
yea/s  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  fl.OO  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  is  to  introduce 
the  M  .gazine  into  every  home.  Address  Dept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


A    BUSY   SCHOOL    INSPIRES. 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should  attend  our 
school.  It  is  a  busy  school.  It  is  located  in  the 
very  center  of  the  great  busy  new  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  teachers  are  active,  young  business 
men  and  women.  Our  students  are  trained  to  be 
active  and  alert,  as  well  as  accurate  and  thor- 
ough. 

We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progressive 
business  men,  and  place  our  graduates  with  the 
best  firms.  Write  for  particulars. 

SAN     FRANCISCO     BUSINESS     COLLEGE, 
Market  and  Eddy  Sts. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Primary 
Methods  and  Kindergarten. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Browu,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

,Pbeii      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

•pal Dapt.  85,  Springfield,  M«s». 


—.  _  —.  —  Send  lOc  for  10  Beautiful  Bm- 

F  R  E  E  bossed  Flower  and  Birthday 

Post  Cards  and  get  our  FREE 
PRFMTTTMS  PREMIUM  offer.  Imperial  Mfg. 

Co.,    La   Crosse,  Wis. 


A   Skin    of    Beauty    is   a    Joy    Forever. 
DR.  T.    FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  61 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  n  o 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's  Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.    Price  $1   by   mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York    City. 


3  GOLD  MEDALS 
LEWIS  a  CLARK 
EXPOSITION. 
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California's    Greatest    Industry    of    the    Future 


F 


OLLOW  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  WISEST  INVESTORS-  AND  PLACE  AN  INVEST- 
MENT IN  THE  EUCALYPTUS  INDUSTRY.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EUCALYP- 
TUS MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  HAS  SECURED  FOR  ITSELF  the  best  tracts 
of  eucalyptus  territory.  It  owns  and  controls  large  tracts  of  developed  and  full- 
grown  timber,  besides  the  contract  for  handling  all  the  eucalyptus  timber  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  great  SUTRO  FOREST  of  1600  acres  in  San  Francisco  County. 

With  the  control  it  possesses  and  the  contracts  it 
holds  and  backed  by  men  of  experience  and  ability, 
the  company  estimates  its  profits  at  twice  the 
amount  of  its  entire  capitalization. 

The  available  eucalyptus  timber  controlled  at  this  moment  by  the  San  Francisco  Eucalyptus 
Manufacturing  Company  is  estimated  at  over  25,000,000  feet,  all  suited  to  immediate  use  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  eucalyptus  holds  precedence 
over  the  now  nearly  extinct  hickory  and  is  superior  to  oak  or  other  hardwoods  for  hundreds  of 
practical  uses  demanded  by  the  people.  Instead  of  marketing  it  this  company  purposes  to  man- 
ufacture its  timber,  securing  for  itself  and  its  stockholders  the  greatest  possible  margin  of 
profit.  To  this  end  it  has  quietly  gathered  up  contracts  that  would  be  impossible  to  secure  later 
and  is  rapidly  placing  itself  in  position  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  times  and  earn  big  dividends  for 
its  stockholders. 

A  BLOCK  OF  ITS  CAPITAL  STOCK   IS  NOW  OFFERED  TO  CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTORS  AT  25  CENTS  A  SHARE,  PAR  VALUE  $1.00 

This  is  an  opening  of  unusual  excellence.  Men  and  women  anxious  to  realize  the  most  on 
their  investments,  be  they  large  or  small,  and  intelligently  appreciating  the  profitable  future  of 
the  eucalyptus  industry,  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  sale  of  this 
first  block  of  stock. 

Come  in  and  investigate.  Consider  the  extent  and  value  of  our  holdings.  Remember  that 
while  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe  and  other  great  aggregations  of  capital  are  planting 
out  vast  areas  to  eucalyptus 

THIS  COMPANY  HOLDS  THE  CONTRACTS  TO-DAY  ON  THE 
FULL-GROWN  TIMBER  AND  IS  PREPARED  TO  UTILIZE  IT 
TO  GREATER  ADVANTAGE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  ORGANIZA- 
TION IN  THE  FIELD. 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OWN  AN  INTEREST  IN 
THE  FIRST  COMPANY  TO  ENTER  INTO  MANUFACTURING  OF 
THIS  WONDERFUL  TIMBER  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE.  IF  YOU 
WANT  YOUR  MONEY  INVESTED  WHERE  IT  WILL  BRING 
YOU  AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE,  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS 
OFFER  OF  25c.  STOCK  AT  ONCE,  AS  THE  AMOUNT  IS  LIM- 
ITED. FILL  OUT  THE  ACCOMPANYING  COUPON  AND  MAIL 
TO  THE 


THE 

SAN  x 

FRANCISCO         VCL, 

EUCALYPTUS      \  <->-> 
M'F'G.   CO. 
732  Merchants' 

E.X.   Building, 
San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Enclosed     please     find 

| for 

(Which      please      send      me 

shares  of  your 

stock  at  25c.   per  share.  Also 
full  information  regarding  your 
plans. 

Name 

Address    .  


SAN  FRANCISCO 

EUCALYPTUS 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

ROOMS  729-32    MERCHANTS'   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 
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Do  you  want  reliable  information  about  mines 
and  land? 

Do  you  want  your  Investments  and  interests 
protected?  In  buying  or  selling  do  you  want 
to  deal  direct  with  principals?  If  so,  call  on, 
or  write  us.  Ours  is  a  reasonable  office  fee 
business.  No  commission.  No  over-loading 
with  price.  We  have  the  clients  and  they 
know  we  are  reliable. 

Western  Information  Bureau 


Chronicle    Building 


San    Francisco,   Cal. 


pATENTS  that  pAY 

$g^-Proted  Your  Idea! 
TRADE-MARKS   REGISTERED 

2  BOOKS  FREE:  "Fortunes  in  Patents—What 
and  How  to  Invent"  &  61-p.  Guide  Book.  Send 
sketches  or  photo  or  model  for  free  report  as  to 
Patentability.  WRITE  NOW! 

E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
817  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Home  Study  Courses 


d  Home  Study  Courses  und 
ard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 


Over  one  hund 
professors  in  Ha 
ing  colleges. 

Academic    and    Preparatory,    Agricultural,     Commercial, 
Normal  and  CivilService  Departments. 

Preparation  for    College,    Teachers'    and   Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

250  page  catalog  free.     Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dapt.   12,  Springfield,  M«««. 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 


Quality  unequaled.    Sold  or  rented  with  privilege  of  pur- 
chase.    Catalog  sent  on  request. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

138  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


CHOICE  READING  FREE 

YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  and  sent  to  10,000 
firms  all  over  the  world  so  they  can  send  you 
Free  Samples,  Catalogs,  Magazines,  Books,  Papers, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in  BIG  issue  and  get 
a  BIG  MAIL  FREE  and  ?  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  our  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  with 
art  cover  in  colors,  all  for  200.  ALLEN,  The 
Mail  Man,  Box  159,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MAIL 

Would  you  like  to  receive  an  avalanche  of 
mail  matter,  such  as  Samples,  Magazines,  Cata- 
logs, Papers,  Post  Card  Exchangers,  etc.?  Then 
send  twenty-five  cents  for  one  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper  and  we  will  put  your  name  in 
our  column  for  three  months  FREE.  Get  your 
friends  to  subscribe  and  also  send  at  once  to  the 

PHILDIUS    POST    CARD    MONTHLY, 
388   Pleasant   Ave.  New  York. 


(QN  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  52*3 

household  goods  to  and  from  ail  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago; 1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St  Louis;  736  Old  South 
Building,  Boston;  208  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 200  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
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UNDERWEAR 

has  the  following  claims  to  your  attention: 
It  stretches — but  does  not  stay  stretched. 

It  fits  the  figure  like  a  glove,  but  without 
strain. 

It  is  durable,  and  washes  without  loss  of 
quality. 

It  is  superior  in  design  and  finish. 

It  comes  in  colors  or  plain,  two-piece  or  union 
suits,  in  cotton,  silk-lisle,  wool,  or  cotton 
and  wool. 


This 


Trade  Mark 


GRADTUELUXE 


Prevents  Substitution 

You  can  get  it  at  most  any  reliable  dealer's. 

It  proves  its  "style"  on  inspection. 

No  other  fabric  has  the  same  live  elasticity. 

Patents  in  nine  countries  protect  our  "spring- 
needle"  machines,  and  the  courts  sustain 
our  claim  against  infringement. 

Quality  considered,  the  price  is  low.  Usually 
selling  for  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  and  $2.50 
per  garment,  according  to  goods. 

We  should  like  to  send  you  our 
booklet  sustaining  these  points. 

Cooper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bennington,  Vermont 
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1910  Models 


Stevens-Duryea 


Model  Y,  Six  Cylinder,  Forty  H.  P. 


Over  four  years'  con- 

% 

sistent  six-cylinder 
successes 


Pacific    Motor  Car   Company 

376-380  Golden  Gate  Avenue  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Branch:  1308-10  Franklin  Street 


Manufactured  by  Stevens-Duryea  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 
"Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers.' 
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CORRECT   THINKING 


THIS  BOOK   IS  A   HERALD    OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 

The     First    Gun     in    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class    Ideals    of    Education. 
By    PARKER    H.    SERCOMBE 
Editor    To-Morrow    Magazine 

"Expert  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses  per- 
mit their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 
of  applying  the  knowledge  they  have  but  do 
not  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
their  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
result  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
were  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 

"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ples employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
hybridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
its  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
cies." 

"Man  has  not  yet  started  to  live  a  mind- 
directed,  reasoned-out  life." 

Our   Entire  System   of    Education    is  Wrong. 
Dear  Mr.  Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
versal and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
"Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE    B.    WILLIAMS. 

25c.  the  copy.     Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

139    E.    56th    St.,    Chicago,    III. 


What  Will  You  Be  Worth  in 
Ten  Years? 

Eucalyptus  forestry  investment  solves  that 
problem  for  you  and  your  heirs  forever.  It  is 
the  grandest  investment  because  it  is  a  per- 
petual producer.  At  one-tenth  the  proven  re- 
sults it  surparses  anything  you  can  do  to  make 
clear  money. 

Government  bulletins  will  satisfy  you  about 
the  industry.  Write  us  for  copies.  Our  proven 
experience  and  sound  financial  responsibility 
are  your  guarantee  of  success.  You  can  invest 
in  a  plantation,  all  cash  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments. Our  booklet  explains.  Free. 

CALIFORNIA    HOME    EXTENSION    ASS'N, 
104-108  Chamber  of  Commerce   Building, 

Los  Angeles,   California. 


IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


We  teach  you  by  mail  every  branch  of  the  Peal  Estate,  General 


Brokerage,   and   Insurance   Business 


nd  appoint  you 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real  estate  and  broker- 
age company  in  America.  Representatives  are  making  $3,000 
to  $10,000  a  year  without  any  in  vestment  of  capital.  Excellent 
opportunities  open  to  YOU.  By  our  system  you  can  begin 
making  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  interfering  with  your 
present  occupation.  Our  co-operative  departmen  t  wil  1  give  you 
more  choice,  salable  property  to  handle  than  any  other  insti- 
the  world.  A  Thorough  Commercial  Law  Con 


FREE  to  Each  R 

I  THE  CROSS  COMPANY 


lativfc.    Write  for  62-page  book,  free 


Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds 


7 
/A     on     the      above      Modern 
'"     Apartments. 
The    demand    for    small    apart- 
ments is  so  great  and  the  net  profit 
so  high,  that  the  Mansion  Company 
has    authorized    an    issue  of  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  up  to  6O  per 
cent  of  value   for  money  to  erect 
another  building. 

The  bonds   are  serial,    maturing 
every  six  months. 
Gross  income  for  19O8  was 

$13,351.52 
Net  income  for  1  9O8  was      8,591  .93 

The  net  income  is  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  interest  and  re- 
demption. 

The  investment  of  the  money  in 
another  building  further  increases 
the  ability  of  the  Company  to  meet 
its  obligations. 

The  security  is  most  ample. 
Every  clergyman,  every  doctor, 
every  widow  can  safely  pin  their 
FAITH  to  CENTRAL  INCOME 
REAL  ESTATE  BONDS.  These 
are  among  the  best. 

We  invite  correspondence. 


324  DEARBORN  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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FOR  SALE 

VINEYARD 

NEAR  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


$5500 


26  acres  consisting  of  16  acres  now 
planted  in  Hay,  1O  acres  in  vines.  7 
miles  from  San  Jose,  2  miles  from 
Campbell.  Surrounded  by  rich  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 


For  further  particulars  address  Owner,  Room  16,  773    Market   Street, 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


GOOD     REPORTS 

are  flowing  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  concerning  the 

Biggest  —  Brightest  —  Best 

evening  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fearless,  Independent  Editorials.     Readable,  Reliable  News  Items 

THE  TRIBUNE 


EVERT  EVENING 


SUNDAY  MORNING 

Largest  evening  paper  on  the  Coast 

Tribune   Bldfi.,  8th   and   Franklin   Sts.,   Oakland 
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The  Modern  Dust  Remover 
and  Surface  Polisher. 


Makes  it  Reflect  like  a  Mirror 

Just  a  little  Liquid  Veneer  on  a  piece  of  Cheese  Cloth  is 
the  modern,  sanitary,  clean  way  to  do  your  dusting.  It  is 
the  way  to  keep  your  home  bright,  cheerful  and  healthy. 

Remember  this:  Liquid  Veneer  takes  up  and  carries  away 

all  dust  and  germs,  removes  the  "  grime,"  scratches  and  stains 
better  than  anything  you  have  ever  used.  It  leaves  the  surface 
bright  and  new. 

Requires  no  rubbing.     A  child  can  apply  it. 

Dry  cloths  or  dusters  scratch  polished  surfaces  and  only 
scatter  the  dust  and  germs;  they  will  not  remove  "grime."  Soap 
and  water  or  a  damp  cloth  deaden  the  gloss. 

Liquid  Veneer  improves  the  appearance  of  all  polished 
wood,  enameled  or  lacquered  surfaces. 

Sold  in  All  Stores,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  Bottles 

We  will  send  you  a  sample .  bottle  and  booklet  prepaid  if  you  write  for  it 
BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  408  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Have  You  Land   For  Sale? 


The  Pacific  Coast  Development  Service  of  the 
New  England  Magazine  is  daily  telling  New  Eng- 
landers  of  the  opportunities  and  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia and  putting  them  in  touch  with  real  estate 
men  who  are  selling  1O,  2O  and  4O  acre  tracts — why 
not  let  us  put  some  new  residents  in  your  section. 

Can  you  use  Additional  Capital? 


There  is  one-fifth  of  the  entire  savings  bank  de- 
posit of  the  United  States  at  present  in  New  Eng- 
land banks,  drawing  about  3  per  cent. 

The  above  service  is  bringing  this  money  into 
many  reputable  investment  propositions  and  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  of  all  of  the  needs  of  every  section 
of  California. 


The  New  England  Magazine  has  for  150  years 
held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
readers — shall  we  introduce  them  to  you? 


If  either  of  the  above  departments  interest  you 
address 


The  Pacific  Coast  Development  Service 
The  New  England  Magazine 

45  Kearny  Street  San  Francisco 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    Wnen    Writing    Advertisers. 


When  in  NEW  YORK  Stop  at  the  New  Fireproof 

NAVARRE 

Seventh    Ave.    and    38th    Street 
BUSINESS     MEN.         FAMILIES.        TOURISTS. 

Maximum   of  Luxury   at  Minimum   of   Cost. 


ACCESSIBLE— QUIET— ELEGANT.  Within 
Five  Minutes'  Walk  of  Theatres,  Shops  and 
Clubs.  300  feet  west  of  BROADWAY..  New 
Dutch  Grill  Rooms.  Largest  in  the  city.  Electric 
cars  pass  hotel  to  all  railroads.  EUROPEAN 
PLAN— -$1.50  per  day,  without  bath;  $2.00  per 
day,  with  bath.  Suites,  $3.50  and  upwards. 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  Edgar  T.  Smith,  Geo. 
L.  Sanborn. 


Mr.  Field 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,   Field  and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.    Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  124.  Sprlngtleld,  Mas». 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
Lknow  about  the  wonderful 

1  MARVEL  WhirlinfrSpray 

"  The  new  Vaginal  Syring-e, 
Best— Most  convenient. 
It  cleanses  iii- 
stautly. 


Ask  yonr  druggist  for 
It.  If  he  cannot  supply 
the  MARVEL,,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp  w 

for  illustrated  book— sealed.  It  xJj 
gives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 
HABTEL  CO.,  44  Ewt  23d  St..  NEW  TOBK. 


>ANA.TELft ' 


MORTON   R.   EDWIN 

Panatelas 

$2.40  per  hundred  instead  of  $5.00 

By  all  standards  of  comparison  this  is  a  lOc. 
cigar.  It  will  satisfy  the  most  cranky  smoker  of 
imported  brands.  It  is  fully  5%  in.  long,  strictly 
hand- made,  of  choicest  Havana  to- 
bacco— genuine  Sumatra  wrapper. 
It  smokes  freely  and  evenly — never 
jhars  down  the  side,  but  keeps 
burning  coolly  and  fragrantly  to 
the  last  toothhold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is  sold  at 
$2.40  instead  of  $5.00  per  hundred 
is  because  I  buy  and  sell  for  cash. 
I  ask  no  credit,  neither  do  I  give 
it.  I  personally  buy  my  tobacco 
direct  from  the  grower  in  Cuba, 
and  pay  him  at  least  five  weeks  be- 
fore the  tobacco  reaches  the  U.  S. 
Custom  House.  I  buy  for  less  and 
sell  for  less.  I  believe  in  what 
Elbert  Hubbard  said  in  April,  1907, 
issue  of  the  "Philistine": 

"A    Credit    Account      is      the 

most  insidious  form  of  borrow- 
ing money.  When  you  don't  pay 

the    merchant   at    once    for    the 

goods   you    buy   from   him,    you 

are  borrowing  money  from  him, 

and    disguised    in    the    price    is 

much  more  than  the  legal  rate 

of   interest.      Better    to    borrow 

the  actual  cash  and  know  how 

much   you  have   to  pay  for  the 

accommodation;    but   it   is   bet- 
ter  still    to   practice   self-denial 

and   go   without   the   thing   you 

want  till  you  have  the  cash  to 

pay  for  it." 

"All  the  losses  of  the  mer- 
chants who  give  credit  are 
made  good  by  the  people  who 
pay." 

"The  merchant  who  gives 
credit  is  not  in  business  for  his 
health  any  more  than  the 
pawnbroker  is." 


Among  my  35  different  brands  I 
have  an  "in  between"  smoke  called 
"Old  Fashioned  Havana  Smokers." 
I  want  you  to  be.  on  smoking  terms 
with  them,  because  they  are  just 
the  thing  you  want  when  you  don't 
want  a  big  cigar.  They  are  Ha- 
vana filled — 4  in.  long — blunt  at 
both  ends — made  the  way  the 
Cuban  planter  rolls  tobacco  for  his 
own  use — without  a  binder. 

I'm  so  eager  to  have  you'  try  this 
smoke  that  I'll  send  you  a  sample 
box  of  12  free  along  with  an  order 
for  my  Panatelas,  because  you'll 
buy  them  again. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100  Morton  R. 
Edwin  Panatelas.  Smoke  as  many 
as  you  like — smoke  them  all  if  you 
want  to,  and  if  you  then  tell  me 
that  you  didn't  receive  more  than  you  expected, 
I'll  return  your  money  and  we'll  remain  friendis. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  I  am  and  whether  or 
not  I  run  my  business  on  the  square,  if  you  have 
any  doubts  as  to  my  making  good  if  my  cigars 
don't,  just  inquire  from  any  bank  or  commercial 
agency  about  me.  If  you  don't  like  the  report  you 
get,  keep  your  cash  at  home. 

Illustrated    price-list   sent    on    request. 


Actual  size 


MORTON  R.  EDWIN 

Dept.    O.    M.,    64-66   and    67-69 
West    125th    Street,    New    York. 


Make   checks   nayable   to   the  Edwin   Cigar   Co. 
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OVERLAND  LIMITED 


Crosses  High  Sierra,   Great  Salt  Lake  by    Daylight 
CHICAGO   IN  THREE   DAYS 


Eledlric  lighted— Fa£l  Flying  Cross-country  Train 
— Luxuriously  Equipped.  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Stateroom  VesTibuled  Sleeping  Cars. 


Careful  and  attentive  dining  service.  Parlor  Ob- 
servation Car  -with  Library  and  Cafe,  Ladies' 
Reading  Room,  Gentlemen's  Smoking  Room. 


Daily    News    Bulletins,  Latest    papers  and    Maga- 
zines. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
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For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered 
by  medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years 

AT     THE    FOLLOWING      KEELEY     INSTITUTES: 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colorado. 
Weil  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

211  N.  Capitol  St. 


Dwight,  111. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Plainfield,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Mass.     • 


f  ortUnd,  Me. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

265  S.  College  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
812  N.  Broad  St. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
London,  England. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Stands  First 

In  its  ability  to  train  Young  Men  and  Women  for  Business. 
"Write  for  particulars 

425  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco 

16th  and  San  Pablo,  Oakland 


<5  Ruby  FREE 


To  introduce  our  beautiful  genuine  Gems,  soli  direct 
from  mine  to  customer  at  1-2  to  1-4  jewelers'  r«ces, 
we  will  send  FREE  a  genuine  Navajo  Ruby,  uncut, 
and  our  beautiful  36  page  Art  Catalogue  showing 

Gems  in  actual  colors  and  sizes,  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Send 

today 

Francis  E.Lester  Co.,Dept.  DL4  Mesilla  Park.N.M. 


LEARN  pHOTOGRAPHV 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn.  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers' 
Assn  of  111.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Effingham, 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  j  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving,  )  President. 

Wabash  Ave., Effingham,  m. 


901 


WhofesalfoVRetail  and  For  RlT 

Illustrated  catalogue  on  application.  Office  and 
Factory,  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch, 
1022  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  cures  rup- 
ture, will  be  sent  on  trial. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Cata- 
logue and  measure 
blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  to-day. 

E.    BROOKS,   607   Brooks    Bldg.,    Marshall,    Mich. 


C.  E.  BROOKS, 
the    Discoverer. 


FREE  BOOK 

Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send 
you  free  our  new  illustrated  booklet 
on  "How  to  Serve  Pineapple." 
Every  lady  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers'  Association 
Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


BABY  CHICKS  ONLY  8  CENTS  EACH.  Shipped 
anywhere.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fancy  eggs  for 
hatching,  75c.  per  setting.  We  are  pioneers  for  low 
prices. 

Culver  Poultry  Farm,  930  Reed  St.,  Benson, 
Nebraska. 


Refreshing 
Sleep 

Comes  After  a  Bath  with 

warm  water  and  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap.  It  allays  irritation 
and  leaves  the  skin  cool,  soothed 
and  refreshed.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists. Always  insist  on 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

Hill's  Halrand  Whisker  Dye,  Black  or  Brown,  SOc. 
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The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger 

An  Indispensable  Device  for  the  Up-to-Date  Traveler  on  Land  or  Sea 


Have  you  been 
bothered  while 
journeying  on 
Steamship  or 
Pullman  by  the 
fadl  that  you 
have  had  no 
place  in  which 
to  properly 
hang  your  gar- 
ments on  retir- 
ing? 


Have  you 
found  your 
clothing  on 
awakening  in 
the  morning  in 
complete  dis- 
order, and  full 
of  creases,  mis- 
shapen gener- 
ally, and  in  a 
very  untidy 
condition? 


If  you   have  traveled  to  any  degree  whatever,  we  know  the  answer.    YOU  HAVE ! 


This  unique  traveling  device  solves  the  problem.  It  brings  comfort  to  you, 
tidiness  to  your  clothes,  and  evenness  to  your  temper. 


Occupies  but  1-2x3  inches  in  your  valise  when  not  in  use. 
Occupies  but  1  inch  between  curtains  and  berth  when  in  position. 


50  CENTS  THE  PRICE,  POSTPAID 

The  Travelers'  Comfort   Garment    Hanger  Company 

Room  16,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Hotel  Argonaut 


Everything  newly  furnished,  up-to-date  and  finft-class. 
Suite  and  single  rooms  with  bath  and  telephone  in  every 
room.  4th  Street  near  Market,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOING  EAST  via  LOS  ANGELES  COSTS  NO  MORE 

from  San  Francisco  and  points  South  than  any  other  way  (for  fir&  class)  provided  the  journey  be  made 

ON  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED  via  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

A  train  de  luxe;  Runs  solid  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  in  three  days  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
Union    Pacific    and    Northwestern.      Also   carries  a  through  sleeper   for  Denver  and   St.  Louis 

Get  particulars  from  any  ticket  agent  or  as*  us  __ 

L.  A.  BELL,  D.  P.  A.,  Chronicle  BIdg  ,  (680  Market  St.),  San  Francisco  T.  C.  PECK.  Gen'l  Passr.  Agent,  Los  Angeles 


;;?.:••"/ 
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SELECT  YOUR  DATE 

Few  left  on  which  to  secure  low  rate 


ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  EAST 


SALE  DATES:  September  7-8-9-10-13-14-15—1909.     Other  dates  and  rates 
to  various  points  in  effect  during  October  1909. 


SOME  RATES: 

Omaha  $60.00  New  Orleans  67.50 

Council  Bluffs  $60.00  Washington  $107.50 

•    St.  Louis  $67.50  New  York  $108.50 

Chicago  $72.50  Boston  $110.50 


Tickets  good  until  October  31st,  1909,  some  cases  longer.     Choice  of  routes, 
stopovers.     Write  Agent  for  details. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

TICKET   OFFICES 

Flood    Building— Market  Street   Ferry   Depot— 13th  and   Franklin  Sts.,  Oakland 
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The  Many  Moods  in  Music 


insure  to  more  people  happy,  self-forgetting  recreation  than  any  other  form 
of  entertainment. 

Endowed  with  a  tone  of  infinite  variety  and  imaginative  charm,  the 
pleasure  of  a  great  and  soothing  art  is  trebled  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

Here  is  that  vibrant  mass  of  tone  ready  for  the  musician's  stormier  im- 
pulses ;  here,  too,  the  subtler  fascination  of  beautifully-colored  harmonies ; 
^all  things  to  all  natures  ! 

If  you  have  been  among  the  thousands  to  hear  the  Baldwin  under  the 
singing  touch  of  de  Pachmann  or  Pugno  its  high  artistic  qualities  are  known 
to  you.  Only  unusual  forces  commanded  by  a  great  organization  such  as 
The  Baldwin  Company  could  develop  such  qualities. 

By  any  equally  able  economic  policy  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  know 
the  Baldwin,  though  you  may  live  far  from  the  centers  where  its  triumphs 
have  been  won.  We  should  like  to  send  you  the  catalogue.  A  line  to  the 
nearest  agent  will  bring  it  at  once. 


142  W.  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 
Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a    St. 


New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 

IvOuisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St.  lyOuis 

1013  Olive  Street 

Boston 

40  Huntington  Ave. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  St. 

Denver 

1626  California  St. 
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$-1  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  $-1 

THE 

Banker  and  Investor 
Magazine 

DEVOTED  TO  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS 
Especially  Banking,  Transportation  and  Mining 

NATIONAL  IN  ITS  SCOPE 

Each  number  contains  Special  Articles  prepared  by  acknowledged  authorities  and 
eminent  experts. 

Leading  Articles  are  illustrated  and  authentic  portraits  of  men  in  the  public  eye 
appear  in  every  issue. 

Since  1906  every  month  this  Magazine  has  improved:  It  is  stronger,  more  interest- 
ing, larger,  with  a  color  title-page. 

THE    BANKER    AND    INVESTOR    MAGAZINE 
is    the    only    periodical    in    the    Standard 
Magazine  class  with  a  subscription  Price  of 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

Why  Pay  More?    Others  are  from  $2  to  $5  yearly 

The  Editorial  Department  under  Thomas  S.  Hodson,  LL.D.  and  Olin  Bryan, 
LL.B.  has  been  accorded  special  recognition.  The  editors  are  lawyers  of  experi- 
ence in  Public,  Corporate  and  Financial  affairs.  Enquiries  from  subscribers  of  a 
financial,  corporate  or  legal  nature  are  answered. 

If  not  a  subscriber,  why  not  enclose  a  dollar  bill,  stamps  or  check  to-day?  No 
better  investment  can  be  made — a  single  article  is  worth  it  TO  YOU.  No  free 
sample  copies. 


The  Banker  and  Investor  Company 

93  Wall  St.,  New  York  402  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 
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The  West  Coast  of  Mexico 


The  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

A  Country  Open  For  American  Occupation 

Five  million  acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth — with  the  best  climate  on 
earth.     New  railroads,  new  ports  and  a  small  army  of  new  people.     A 
great  coastal  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  watered  by  a 
dozen  rivers,  served  by  two  trunk  lines.     Land  at  California  prices 


of  forty  years  ago. 


SONORA 


Great  coastal  plain  from  Guaymas  to  Esperanza.  Light  rain 
fall.      Irrigation    by    canal    and    river    inundation.      Crops: 
GARVANZO,   WHEAT,   CORN,   BEANS.     Coarse  farming 
in   large   areas   on    the   deltas    of   the   Yaqui    and    Mayo 
rivers — center  of  new  American  colonization.     Climate 
that  of  the   temperate   zone — 35   to   100   degrees.  Dry 
air  and  cool  nights.     No  insect  pests.     River-made 
alluvial  soil.   Annual   crops   Garvanzo   and  Wheat. 
Semi -annuals,  Corn,   Beans.  Vegetable  and  truck 
gardening  along  the  high -line  canals.  Garvanzo 
and    grains    irrigated    by   inundation    at    flood 
periods  of  rivers.   This  is  the  great  granary 
for   Mexico.    Wheat   to-day  worth   five  dol- 
lars per  100  pounds,   and  the  Yaqui  delta 
capable  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.     Pres- 
ent supply  coming  from  British  Colum- 
bia. Send  for  list  of  Yaqui  and  Mayo 
river  lands. 


SINALOA 


Ample    rainfall,    sup- 
plem  ented    by    canal 
and      inundation      systems 
for    alfalfa,  sugar    cane    and 
garden  truck.  Watered  by  the 
great      Fuerte      and     Sinaloa 
rivers.  All  the  semi-tropical  pro- 
ducts,   with    sugar     cane,      alfalfa 
and  corn  as  leaders.     Sugar  and  al- 
cohol industries.     Fibre  growing  with 
cordage    and    hemp    factories.      Great 
areas    in    cultivation  .  with    many    towns 
and  pueblos  and  some  American  colonies. 
Two    trunk    line    railways    and    the    great 
port    of    Topolobampo.      This    district    five 
hundred    miles    nearer      the      great     Middle 
West  markets  of  the  U.   S.  than  is  Southern 
California.  Climate  delightful,   tempered  in  the 
winter    by    the    Japanese    Current;    modi- 
fied   in    summer    by    the    trade    winds. 
The  great  garden   spot  of  the  West 
.    Coast. 


Our  BAJONEA  Colony 

in  the  center  of  the  best  of  Sinaloa,  near  to  railway  at  Los  Mochis,  and  the  port  of  Topol- 
bampo,  adjoining  great  German  colony,  surrounded  by  great  haciendas  of  sugar  cane,  corn, 
alfalfa,  with  three  large  sugar  factories  within  short  haul.  10,000  acres  subdivided  into  100 
acre  lots  and  selling  at  $12.50  per  acre.  All  level  and  all  good.  You  may  safely  make  your 
investments  here,  and  your  home  and  ranch  right  here.  We  own  this  property  and  can  make 
terms  to  suit  you.  Write  for  further  information. 

Pan-Pacific  Coa&  Company 

531  Byrne  Building,   Los  Angeles 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER-OVERLAND  MONTHLY  AND 


(Formerly   The    Little    Chronicle,    Chicago.) 

WEEKLY  —  EDUCATONAL  —  CUEBENT    EVENTS. 

Subscription   Price — One  Year,   $1.50. 
For  the  Home — For  the  Parent  and  Child. 

For  the  School — For  the  Teacher  and  Pupil. 


Articles    Skilfully    Written       |J  p^YS  TO 
for   Educational    Use  Cost    p--.  -...-  Dror 
More  than  Clippings,   But-    Utl    Intbtol 


The  Weekly  "Story  of  Now"  connects  school  with   life   in   such  a  way  that  the   reader 

Thousands  of  School  and  Public  LIbraphy  while  enjoying  a  well  written  news  article, 
becomes  a  student  of  history  and  geograries  keep  The  World's  Chronicle  on  file  and  in 
bound  volume  form.  This  shows  how  educators  value  it.  No  other  publication  has  re- 
ceived such  general  endorsement  from  educators  and  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  clubs  and  reading  circles. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Harvey  says:  "The  plan  of  your  paper  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  ought 
to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  right  kind  of  literature." 

J.  W.  Bashford  says:  "You  have  made  a  unique  venture  in  modern  Journalism.  You 
present  the  best  resume  of  Current  Events  and  the  best  method  of  using  them  to 
teach  geography,  history,  language,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  American  Literature. 

Free  sample  copy  will   be  sent  on   application  to  this  office. 

THE  WORLD'S  CHRONICLE  $1.50  ,«,  ms    j  OUR  SPECIAL        Address  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  1.50  (9i-w)    \   OFFER  $2.00  773  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Its   Care 

p^  "S  *HBA    Diseases 
gM  W*    andTreat- 

IWMJB         ment 

By  C.   Henri   Leonard,  A.   M.,   M.   D. 

A  professor  in  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Octavo,  320  pages,  limp  sides,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Bound  in  neat  cloth,  gilt  side  title,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Has  over  100  engravings  and  gives  self-treatment 
for  the  diseases  of  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Scalp. 

260  prescriptions  in  English  given.  If  your  hair 
is  falling  out  it  tells  you  how  to  stop  it.  If  turning 
gray,  how  to  prevent  it.  If  growing  slowly,  how  to 
hasten  its  growth.  If  it  is  all  out,  and  hair  bulbs 
are  not  dead,  how  to  make  it  grow  again.  If  grow- 
ing in  unsightly  places,  how  to  remove  it.  It  tells 
you  how  to  bleach  it,  or  dye  it  black,  brown,  red 
or  of  a  blonde  color.  Circular  free.  Address  (Men- 
tion Overland  Monthly.) 

Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co. 

Detroit,   Mich. 


Overland     Magazine 

Club  Offers  are  the  Best  for  1909 


A  SPECIAL   IS   MADE   FOR  THE   FINANCIER. 


Overland  Monthly.  /    (fl*t    OC 

The  Banker  and  Investor  Magazine.         f   jH  I    OF 
Regular  price  for  the  two,  $2.50.  )  «r*»VJ*/ 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Send  stamp  for  book- 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 


Write  us  about  it 
let 
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THE     HUDSON-FULTON     CELEBRATION. 

A  concise  history  of  steam  navigation,  with 
handsome  colored  illustrations  of  famous  boats, 
has  just  been  issued  by  The  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Home  Office,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

The  book  has  been  put  out  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  interest  in  steam  navigation  due  to 
the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  at  New  York. 

The  book  contains  fourteen  illustrations,  all 
printed  in  colors.  The  picture  on  the  front  coyer 
is  especially  attractive,  and  shows  an  Indian 
viewing  from  the  hills  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
son River  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in  the  Half  Moon 
in  1609. 

Portraits  of  Hudson  and  Fulton  also  appear, 
and  the  Half  Moon  is  also  shown  on  its  trip  up 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  book  contains  illustrations  of  all  the 
leading  Hudson  River  steamboats,  from  the  lit- 
tle Clermont  of  1807  to  the  magnificently 
equipped  Robert  Fulton  of  1909.  With  the  pic- 
tures are  included  a  description  of  the  boats. 

In  addition  to  the  steamboats,  a  beautiful 
colored  picture  of  the  famous  record-breaking 
ocean  liner  Mauretania  is  also  shown,  as  she 
appears  when  leaving  New  York  for  Europe. 

On  the  last  page,  The  Prudential  indicates  its 
own  great  size  by  stating  that  a  line  of  its 
policyholders  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
would  extend  over  one  thousand  miles. 

The  Prudential  has  over  8,000,000  Life  Insur- 
ance policies  in  force,  and,  as  there  are  5,280 
feet  to  the  mile,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
line  of  policyholders,  side  by  side,  would  reach 
further  than  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 


Great 

Suit 

Offer 


Just  write  us  and  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  FREE,  by  return  mail,  post- 
paid, a  large  outfit,  containing  a  big 
variety  of  cloth  samples,  fashion  fig- 
ures, tape  measure,  order  blanks,  etc., 
everything  FREE,  and  WE  WILL 
START  YOU  IN  A  PAYING  BUSI- 
NESS. A  most  liberal  offer  on  a  suit 
for  yourself  that  will  make  you  won- 
der. Terms,  conditions  and  privileges 
that  will  astonish  you.  We  will  name 
you  so  much  lower  prices  on  men's 
fine  clothing  that  it  will  surprise  you. 

WE  WANT  A  LIVE  AGENT 
in  your  town.  You  can  make  from  $25 
to  $50  clear  every  week.  Be  sure  to 
write  us  before  we  get  an  agent  in 
your  town — you  will  get  a  wonderful 
offer.  As  soon  as  we  get  an  agent  in 
your  town  he  will  get  profits  on  every 
dollar  we  sell  in  his  territory.  WE 
TURN  ALL  OUR  BUSINESS  OVER 
TO  HIM.  That's  why  our  agents  make 
so  much  money.  If  you  want  a  suit 
for  yourself  ANSWER  QUICK,  before 
we  get  an  agent  in  your  town;  then 
you  will  get  all  of  our  great  induce- 
ments. If  you  would  like  to  be  our 
agent,  tell  us  all  about  yourself.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  174  AMERICAN  WOOLEN 
MILLS  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


A     DAINTY    TOILET    ARTICLE. 

Every  lady  who  desires  to  keep  up  her  attrac- 
tive appearance,  while  at  the  Theatre,  attend- 
ing Receptions,  when  shopping,  while  traveling 
and  on  all  occasions,  should  carry  in  her  purse 
a  booklet  of  Gouraud's  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves. 
This  is  a  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  per- 
fumed powdered  leaves  which  are  easily  re- 
moved and  applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  invaluable 
when  the  face  becomes  moist  and  flushed,  and 
is  far  superior  to  a  powder  puff,  as  it  does  not 
spill  and  soil  the  clothes.  It  removes  dirt,  soot 
and  grease  from  the  face,  imparting  a  cool, 
delicate  bloom  to  the  complexion.  Sent  any- 
where on  receipt  of  Five  Cents  in  stamps  or 
coin. 

F.  T.   Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St.,   New  York. 


W    R.  FOX,  PRESIDENT 
Fox  TYPEWRITER  Co. 


At  My  Expense-Not\&ims 


Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding !  You 
neither  agree  to  purchase  my  typewriter  after 
trial  nor  to  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  to  pur- 
chase. You  make  no  first  payment — no  deposit — 
you  pay  no  express  charges. 

This  is  a  "show  me"  age  and  I  want  you  to 
find  out  for  yourself,  as  hundreds  of  other  shrewd 
business  men  have  found  out,  just  how  superior 
the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  is  to  every  other 
typewriter  on  the  market.  I  want  to  give  you — 
at  my  expense — the  actual  proof  that  your  own 
eyes  and  common  sense  will  vouch  for. 

This  is  the  way  I  sell  typewriters.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  fair,  honest,  "square 
deal"  way? 

I  do  not  belong  to  any  trust,  and  no  one  dic- 
tates to  me  at  what  PRICE  I  shall  sell  nor  on 
what  TERMS  I  shall  sell.  It's  no  joke  to  suc- 
cessfully sell  typewriters  in  competition  with  a 
big  trust,  and  I  have  simply  got  to  build  my  type- 
writers better  than  the  others — not  merely  "just 
as  good"— or  I  wouldn't  stand  the  ghost  of  a" 
show  in  competition. 

WILL  YOU  DO  THIS? 

Let  me  appeal  to  you 
as  a  fair-minded  bus- 
iness man  to  at  least  be 
friendly  enough  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  "show 
you" — at  my  expense — 
what  I  have.  All  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to 
fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  send  it  to 
me  personally. 

Send  for  my  catalog 
anyway. 

FreeTVial  Order 

Date 19_^ 

W.  R,  FOX,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 

4810-4820  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
DEAR  SIR: — Please  arrange  for  the  free  trial  of 
a  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  at  your  expense — not 
mine — without  any  obligation  on  my  part.  I  will 
return  the  typewriter  to  you  within  ten  days,  if 
I  decide  not  to  purchase  it. 

Name 

Address 

Business  
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NABISCO  Cream  Cones 


Made  with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  .social  hour;  as 
a  delightful  accompaniment  to  ices  or 
beverages,  no  other  dessert  confection 
has  ever  proved  so  charming  as  Nabisco. 
As  an  example,  serve  Cream  Cones 
made  with  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers. 
RECIPE  — 


Material*  —  One  box  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers— any 
flavor.  One  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  water,  one 
teaspoon  of  vinegar,  one  egg  white,  one  cup  double 
cream. 

To  Prepare— Place  sugar  in  sauce  pan.  Add  water 
and  vinegar,  boil  to  soft  ball  stage.  Beat  egg  white 
until  stiff  and  gradually  add  the  hot  syrup.  Beat 
until  stiff.  Cover  edges  of  Nabisco  Wafers  with  this 
icing  and  form  into  cones,  using  three  to  each  cone. 
Whip  cream  until  stiff  and  when  cones  are  cold  fill 
and  serve. 


in  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


With 
12  Blades 


Note  the  new 
button  lock  case 


i?33p4 

4iM^\ 

:§\  \8Ep»\ 

r-^l    If 


I — '  'W^ 

LSfafer     \>) 


Note  the  new  blade  stropper  de- 
vice, count  the  12  blades,  each   prc 
tected  against  rust,  dust 
and  dullness. 


At 
W  ,y°ur 


or  by  mail 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 


32O  BROADWAY,      N.Y. 


BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


"Baby's    Best   Friend" 

and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort.  Mermen's  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 

fUlable  boxes— the  "Box  that  Lox."  with  Mennen'i  face 

on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents— Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the   Gerhard   Mennen's   Chemical   Co..  under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  SO.  1906.  Serial  No.  15*2. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Boraied^  Talcum  Toilet  Powder--K 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Patma  Violets.     Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

•e»»fV»  K«ratr«l  Skin  Soap  [t>lue  wrapper]          \       N    Samples 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  / 

Menn«n's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental   Odor — Sold  only  »t  Stores 


A    Delicious    Drink 

Baker's  Cocoa 

made   by   a 

•/ 

scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Co,  Ltd, 


EiUbliihed  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


Hotel  Cumberland 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  54TH  STREET 

Near  50th  Street 


Subway  and  53d 
St.  Elevated  and 
accessible  to  all 
surface  lines. 


Near  Theatres, 
Shops  and 
Central   Park 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly       First 

Class.       Rates 

Reasonable 

$2.50  with  bath, 
and  up 

All      Hardwood 

Floors  and  Oriental 

Rugs. 

' '     Ten    minutes 
walk  to  20 
Theatres 


Excellent   Restaur- 

ant.       Prices 

Moderate 

Send  for 'Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON.  Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
R.  J.  BINGHAM,  Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 
Only  New  York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout. 


HOLDS  TO"OEST 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS^ 


THE 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALLOVERTHEWORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Fair,  any  Children's  Slz«  (give  age) 
16  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

.    MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE    FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    U.S.A. 


ALL  GENUINE  HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 


ON    THE    LOOP. 


have  been  established  over    60  years.  By  our  system 


Over  1 


NOVEMBER 


IN  THIS  NUMBER: 

Oriental  Swindling  by  Professionals  at  the  Game 

The  Sheriff  of  Greenwater— And  Other  Fiction 

Indian  Sculptures  and  What  They  Mean 

Wonderful  Paintings  of  Piazzoni 


The    Best  Array   of    Western  Literature    and 
Western  Illustration  to  be  Found  in  Any  Magazine 


THE 


50    BY 
THE 


Cut  Glass— The  Gift  That 
Never  Fails  of  a  Welcome 


IT  Who  is  it  you  have  in  mind 
—some  one  jugt  entering  up- 
on fresh  and  rosy  young  girl- 
hood? 

IT  What   will   appeal    to   her 

budding   love    of   beauty  so 

charmingly  as  a  little  piece  of 

cut   glass   for   the 

toilet  table? 

IT  Is  it   one   with 

whitening   h  a  i  r, — 

your     mother,   or 

some  dearly  loved 

old  friend? 

f  Again— cut  glass. 

If  The  young  wife  and  mother; 

the  fiance;  the  man  of  affairs; 

the  boy  at  college— in  dining 

room,    library,    boudoir    or 

den,  there  is  a  vacant  place 

waiting  to  be  beautified  by  a 

piece  of  cut  glass. 

If  Cut  glass  never  wearies  the 

eye;     never     loses    its     first 


charm;  never   diminishes   in 

lustre  and  loveliness. 

If  It  is  eminently   practical— 

and  still  a  source  of  aesthetic 

satisfaction. 

If  The  more  you  study  its  pos- 
sibilities for  gift-purposes— 
the  more  numer- 
ous will  be  your 
cut  glass  pur- 
chases for  Christ- 
mas. 

If  And  this  will  in- 
evitably lead  you  to  insist 
that  the  glass  you  choose 
shall  have  the  name  Libbey 
'graven  in  the  glass. 

If  Because  Libbey  Cut  Glass 

is  in  very    fact  "the  world's 

best." 

If  One  store  in  each  city  sells 

Libbey    cut     glass    and     no 

other. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 


The  Comfort  of  the 
telephone 


The  Bell  System  has  become  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  business  and  social 
world. 

The  comfort  it  affords  the  women  in  the 
homes  of  America  cannot  be  measured. 

Do  you  measure  it  in  considering  the 
value  of  your  Bell  telephone  ? 

The  mother  of  children  can  find  out 
where  they  are  at  any  particular  hour  of 
the  day — and  how  they  are — even  though 
their  visits  carry  them  to  the  country  village 
or  the  city  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  husband  on  a  trip  talks  from  his 
hotel  room  to  his  wife  at  home. 


"  -• . 

-.;-*-. 

The  Bell  telephone  has  a  special  value 
because  it  is  everywhere — because  at  sight 
you  feel  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a 
Bell  instrument  or  a  Bell  sign. 

.  There  are  over  4,000,000  Bell  stations. 
You  cannot  use  them  all,  but  from  time  to 
time  you  have  a  real  vital  need  for  one. 
Which  one  you  cannot  foretell. 

There  are  six  billion  calls  over  the  tele- 
phones of  the  Bell  System  every  year. 

Many  of  these  are  comforting  calls  from 
afar,  calls  whose  actual  money  value  can 
no  more  be  reckoned  than  the  value  of  the 
happiness  which  one  man  has  and  another 
man  cannot  buy. 


There  is  a  world  of  comfort  in  the  The  very  existence  of  the  Bell  telephone 
knowledge  that  you  can  talk  together  at  service  has  its  value  to  you,  even  at  mo- 
a  moment's  notice,  wherever  you  may  be.  ments  when  you  are  not  using  it. 

The  Bell  Long  Distance  service  offers,  ready 
recruited  for  your  call,  the  largest  body  of  active 
business  men  in  the  world.  If  you  have  a  telephone, 
avail  yourself  of  its  long  distance  possibilities. 

The  highest  type  of  public  service  can  be  achieved  only  by  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
Every  'Bell  Telephone  Is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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WHAT   THE    INDIAN    SCULPTURES    SAY 

Illustrated  with   photographs. 

THE   CHASE  OF  THE   LITTLE  GRAY  WOLF.     Story 
THE     LAST     BUFFALO.       Verse             .... 
A     NAVAJO'S    FAIRY    TALE 

Illustrated    with    photograph. 
FREDERICK    REMINGTON'S   COWBOY    MONUMENT 

Illustrated    with    photograph. 
A   WESTERN    PAINTER 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 

SOME    CLEVER    SWINDLES     OPERATED     IN 
ORIENTAL    COUNTRIES 

Illustrated  with  drawings. 

THE    DANCE.      Verse 

FICTITIOUS   HISTORY   OF   THE   WORLD.   Continued 

THE    MAN   AT  THE  WHEEL.      Verse 

THE  SHERIFF  OF  GREENWATER.      Part  I.    Story. 

OUT  OF  THE  WEST.      Verse 

THE    LURE   AND   THE    LOSS 

IN    NOVEMBER.      Verse 

SAN    FRANCISCO'S    PASSION    PLAY  .          .         . 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 

A    CALIFORNIA    GARDEN.      Verse        .         .         .         . 
THE    PROFESSOR'S    DOUBLE.      Story 

THE    DIVINE    PROGRAM— X 

The  Kingdoms  of  this  World  Supervised. 

IN    NOVEMBER    DAYS.      Verse 

MOJAVE'S    MERCY.       Story 

NIGHT.      Verse 

MANZANITAS  

A    NORMAL    MEASURE    OF    VALUE    AND    MEDIUM 
OF     EXCHANGE     .... 

THE  TRAIL.      Verse 

THE    EDITOR'S   PHILOSOPHY.      (Continued) 
!N    THE    REALM    OF    BOOKLAND 
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EARL,  UNDERWOOD 
D.  S.  RICHARDSON 
HENRIETTE  R.  KROEBER 

O.    H.    SAMPLE 


JOHN  ROBERTS 

FLORENCE  SLACK  CRAWFORD 
LIONEL   JOSAPHARE 
JAMES   ARNOTT,    JR. 
ELLIOTT   J.   CLAWSON 
MARGUERITE  OGDEN  BIGELOW 
FRED  A.   HUNT 
CHARLES  PHILLIPS 
WILL  SCARLET 


WILBUR   GLEASON   ZEIGLER 
WILLIAM   W.    VORE 
H.    T.    PAULSON 
ADELAIDE  TAYLOR 

ELIAS    LOWE   McCLURE 
ZOE   HARTMAN 
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THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

THE   GERMAN    BANJ<. 

(Member   of   the   Associated    Savings    Banks   of 
San  Francisco.) 

526  California  St.,  .San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital  $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds  1,504,498.68 

Deposits,  June  30,  1909  36,793,234.04 

Total  assets  39,435,681.38 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  Draft,  Post  Office 
or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Money  Orders,  or  coin 
by  Express. 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  Saturday 
evenings  from  7  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First  vice- 
President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice-President, 
Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assist- 
ant Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary, 
George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mul- 
ler;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  Daniel 
Meyer,  Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhardt,  I.  N.  Wal- 
ter, J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  E.  T. 
Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  street.  For  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Manager. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Clem- 
ent street,  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For 
receipt  and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


GROUND  FLOOR 

INVESTMENTS 
IN  MINING 


"The  Coeur  d'Alenes"  have  produced  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony 
in-  the  past  twenty-five  years — and  made  a  score 
of  millionaires  out  of  daily  toilers. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  district,  we  can  put  you  in  right.  We 
know  the  prospect  of  success  in  almost  every 
developing  property.  Any  bank  in  this  city 
will  tell  you  about  our  ability  and  commercial 
integrity. 

Use  a  2-cent  stamp;  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  you  desire  to  invest,  and  we  will 
make  suggestions — cheerfully  and  honestly. 


The  Western  Investment  Co. 

WALLACE,   IDAHO. 
Otto  A.  Olsson,  Manager. 


"Best  Value'*  Sectional  Post 
Binder 

Stands  Supreme 

This  new  binder  is  the  most  improved 
kind  yet  produced,  combining  several 
notable  advantages. 

Hinges  of  durable  metal  replace  the  old 
style  leather. 

Rubber  Cushions  and  Ball  Caps  prevent 
scratching  and  direct  wear. 

Aluminum  Lock.  A  mechanism  of  great 
strength — the  most  practical  in  use,  most 
convenient  to  handle. 

l)o  not  confuse  it  with  binders  that  cost 
less.  "Best  Value"  devices  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  price  nor  compared  with  others. 
They  stand  alone. 

We  cover  the  whole  field  ».  business 
systems— Inventory,  Order,  Purchase,  Bill- 
ing, Pay  Roll,  and  Costs,  etc.,  etc. 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 
Chicago          Dept.  20          New  York 


NATOMA  CONSOLIDATED 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

WE  OFFER 

Six  per  cent  20  year  $1000  Bonds  with 
stock  bonus  at  $900  Each 


This  Company  is  earning  three 
times  its  fixed  charges.  It  has 
the  best  management  of  any  Cor- 
poration in  this  State.  No  Bond 
with  better  security  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  market  today. 


OUR  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

E.  F.  WAYLAND  &  COMPANY 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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THE  HEATER 


erf  ection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater 

"It  is  the  outgrowth  of  long  practical  experience  in  the  development  of  oil- 
Iburning  devices. 

"Absolutely  the  best  oil  heater  on  the  market.  True  to  its  name,  it  really  is 
smokeless  and  odorless,  because  it  is  equipped  with  the  AUTOMATIC  -  LOCK 
ISMOKELESS  DEVICE. 

"The  brass  font  holds  1  gallon  of  oil,  which  burns  9  hours.  The  indicator] 
[shows  the  amount  of  oil  at  any  time." 

It  is  the  only  heater  for  the  cold  days  before  the  furnace  is  started,  the 

bitter  days  when  the  furnace  fails,  and  the  damp,  chilly  days  when  house 

fires  are  out.  A  necessity  in  every  household.  Various  styles  and  finishes. 

(Every  dealer  everywhere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the\ 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

.  (Incorporated) 
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One  Oil  for  All  Engines 

Don't  be  confused  by  the  conflicting  claims  and  uncertain  performances  of  oils 
that  are  "made  especially"  for  different  types  of  cars  and  engines  or  to  meet  different 
conditions.  There's  one  oil  that  gives  perfect  lubrication  in  all  types  of  engines  under 
all  conditions.  Ask  for 


IERDLENE 


Auto 

Lubricating 


The  only  oi5  that  is  really  non-carbonizing,  so  pure, 
free  and  clear  that  it  feeds  regularly  under  all  conditions 
of  heat  or  cold.  Made  in  the  one  grade  only,  which  never 
varies — produced  in  only  one  place  in  the  world — sold  only 
under  the  name  Zerolene. 

Put  up  in  cans  with  patent  spout,  that  cannot  be 
refilled— also  in  barrels  for  garage  trade.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  ^^  Write  for  booklet,  "21,000  Miles 

with  Zerolene."  Free. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated ) 


ZEROLENE 


ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 

DAILY  SERVICE  OF  ADVANCE  NEWS  cov- 
ering all  building  operations,  electrical,  mining, 
machinery,  water  systems,  contracting,  concrete 
work,  bridges,  wharves,  railroads,  sewers,  pav- 
ing and  grading,  Fire  Department  Supplies, 
Bond  and  Investment  News,  Incorporations  and 
Business  Changes. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds- 
Business,  Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal 
and  Religious — from  the  press  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 

88    FIRST    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 
Telephone   Kearny    392. 


Wireless    Telegraphy 

Now  is  the  time  to  engage  in  the  study  of  this  new 
science,  i.ooo  operators  wanted  to  fill  positions  created  by 
U.  S.  Government  action.  Salary  of  trained  operators 
ranges  from  $15  to  $40  per  week. 

The  Wireless  Institute  of  California 

Is  the  best  equipped  wireless  school  in  the  world  for 
teaching  this  science.  We  are  located  so  that  our  high 
power  station  is  In  daily  conversations  with  all  stations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  R.  R.  Commercial  school  of  Telegraphy 
owned  and  operated  in  connection  with  us.  We  can  qualify 
you  for  a  position  anywhere.  Young  men  and  women  write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

WIRELESS  INSTITUTE  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Van  Ness  Ave.  cor.  Golden  Gate,  S.  F.  Cal. 


The 

Common  Sense 
Garter 

Grips  the  Hose 

on  Both  Sides 

Because  of  this,  the  Common 
Sense  Garter  can  be  worn  all 
day  long  without  the  least  discomfort — without  binding,  chafing 
or  leaving  an  irritated  crease  around  the  leg.  The  strain  is  equally 
distributed. 

The  Double  Hitch  feature  supports  the  hose  evenly  on  both 
sides,  always  giving  to  the  ankle  a  neat  and  presentable 
appearance. 

Common  Sense  Garters  are  the  strongest  and  most  service- 
able garters  you  can  get.  They  are  adjustable  and  will  not  tear 
the  sheerest  hose.  Quickly  and  easily  attached  or  detached. 
Made  in  all  colors. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  COMMON  SENSE  GARTERS  and  don't  let 
him  give  yon  any  other.  If  yon  can't  find  the  COMMON  SENSE 
GARTERS  conveniently  we  will  send  yon  a  pair  direct  on  receipt 
of  price.  Mercerized  25c.,  Silk  50c.  Get  a  pair  today. 

CARY,  MARTIN  &  CARY 

91  Reade  Street  NEW  YORK 
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California's    Greatest    Industry    of    the    Future 


F 


OLLOW  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  WISEST  INVESTORS  AND  PLACE  AN  INVEST- 
MENT IN  THE  EUCALYPTUS  INDUSTRY.  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EUCALYP- 
TUS MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  HAS  SECURED  FOR  ITSELF  the  best  tracts 
of  eucalyptus  territory.  It  owns  and  controls  large  tracts  of  developed  and  full- 
grown  timber,  besides  the  contract  for  handling  all  the  eucalyptus  timber  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  great  SUTRO  FOREST  of  1600  acres  in  San  Francisco  County. 

With  the  control  it  possesses  and  the  contracts  it 
holds  and  backed  by  men  of  experience  and  ability, 
the  company  estimates  its  profits  at  twice  the 
amount  of  its  entire  capitalization. 


The  available  eucalyptus  timber  controlled  at  this  moment  by  the  San  Francisco  Eucalyptus 
Manufacturing  Company  is  estimated  at  over  25,000,000  feet,  all  suited  to  immediate  use  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  eucalyptus  holds  precedence 
over  the  now  nearly  extinct  hickory  and  is  superior  to  oak  or  other  hardwoods  for  hundreds  of 
practical  uses  demanded  by  the  people.  Instead  of  marketing  it  this  company  purposes  to  man- 
ufacture its  timber,  securing  for  itself  and  its  stockholders  the  greatest  possible  margin  of 
profit.  To  this  end  it  has  quietly  gathered  up  contracts  that  would  be  impossible  to  secure  later 
and  is  rapidly  placing  itself  in  position  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  times  and  earn  big  dividends  for 
its  stockholders. 

A  BLOCK  OF  ITS  CAPITAL  STOCK   IS  NOW  OFFERED  TO  CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTORS  AT  25  CENTS  A  SHARE,  PAR  VALUE  $1.00 

This  Is  an  opening  of  unusual  excellence.  Men  and  women  anxious  to  realize  the  most  on 
their  investments,  be  they  large  or  small,  and  intelligently  appreciatfng  the  profitable  future  of 
the  eucalyptus  industry,  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  sale  of  this 
first  block  of  stock. 

Come  in  and  investigate.  Consider  the  extent  and  value  of  our  holdings.  Remember  that 
while  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe  and  other  great  aggregations  of  capital  are  planting 
out  vast  areas  to  eucalyptus 

THIS  COMPANY  HOLDS  THE  CONTRACTS  TO-DAY  ON  THE 
FULL-GROWN  TIMBER  AND  IS  PREPARED  TO  UTILIZE  IT 
TO  GREATER  ADVANTAGE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  ORGANIZA- 
TION IN  THE  FIELD. 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OWN  AN  INTEREST  IN 
THE  FIRST  COMPANY  TO  ENTER  INTO  MANUFACTURING  OF 
THIS  WONDERFUL  TIMBER  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE.  IF  YOU 
WANT  YOUR  MONEY  INVESTED  WHERE  IT  WILL  BRING 
YOU  AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE,  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS 
OFFER  OF  25c.  STOCK  AT  ONCE,  AS  THE  AMOUNT  IS  LIM- 
ITED. FILL  OUT  THE  ACCOMPANYING  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

THE  V        X  TO    THE 

SAN 

FRANCISCO 

EUCALYPTUS      \~Ql 

M'F'G.   CO. 

732   Merchants'  x  ^i~-< 

EX.   Building,        \  O> 
San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Enclosed     please     find 

$ for 

which      please      send      me 

shares  of  your 

stock  at  25c.   per  share.  Also 
full  information  regarding  your 
plans. 

Name   

Address    


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUCALYPT  JS 


MANUFACrURING 


COMPANY 


ROOMS  729-32     MERCHANTS'   EXCHANGE  BLDG. 


WHEN  YOU    . 
...       APPROACH  A       „ 
-,-     MAN  UPON  WHOM 
YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  AN 
IMPRESSION  YOU  DON  YOUR 
GLAD   RAGS" 


WHEN  YOU  WISH  A  GOOD 
RECEPTION    FOR  YOUR 
PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AS 

PARTICULAR   ABOUT   ITS 

RAIMENT 


THIS  MEANS  GOOD  DESIGNS, 
GOOD  CUTS, GOOD  PRINTING, 
ON  GOOD  PAPER  WITH 
GOOD  INK  AND  ALL  IN          { 
GOOD  TASTE 


ENGRAVING  6  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

CLARK 

ENCPAVINOt  PRINTING  (0. 

'•'  -|"|  —  «•« 

DESIGNS  I  PRINTS 

CUTS 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 

*  MILWAUKEE 


BABYAND 
GRANDE 


BOTH  LOVE 
CUTICURA 

For  thirty  years  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment, 
have  afforded  speedy  relief 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  skin- 
tortured  and  disfigured  suf- 
ferers from  eczemas,  rashes, 
itchings,  irritations  and  chaf- 
ings,  from  infancy  to  age, 
bringing  comfort  and  peace 
to  distracted  households. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and 
may  be  used  from  the  hour  of  birth. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27.- 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  5,  Rue  de  la  Paix;  Austra- 
lia, R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  B.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Japan, 
Maruya,  Ltd.,  Tokfo;  So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town,  etc.;  U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp., 
Sole  Props..  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

ffir-Cuticura  Booklet,  post-free,  tells  all  you  need 
ow  about  the  Skin,  Scalp  and  Hair. 
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It  Accents  Like 
•  A  Master  Pianist 


The  mo£t  remarkable 
device  yet  invented  in 
player  piano  contrac- 
tion is  the 

MELVILLE  CLARK 

Solo-Apollo    Player 

It  does  not  emphasize  the  melody  by  subordinating  the  accompaniment 
but  it  brings  out  the  melody  in  strong  relief  without  impairing  the  force 
and  symmetry  of  the  accompaniment. 

It  will  accent  as  perfectly  as  the  human  hand  can  accent,  evan  better,  be- 
cause sometimes  the  human  fingers  are  fallible.  It  will  accent  perfectly 
one  or  several  notes  in  a  chord  struck  simultaneously;  any  number  of  notes 
in  the  most  intricate  scales  or  runs  possible  on  the  piano;  trilled  notes  or 
runs.  It  will  do  all  this  at  the  highest  possible  tempo.  The  SOLO-APOLLO 
never  misses  a  note  in  either  accent  or  accompaniment.  It  plays  with 

All  the  Grace,  Sensuousness  and  Brilliancy 

of  the  greatest  musical  artists,  and  is  beyond  all  question  the  acme  of  player 
piano  construction.  It  has  all  the  superior  features  of  the  regular  88  note 
Apollo  player;  the  88  note  range,  the  adjusting  and  transposing  device,  and 
the  self-acting  motor.  It  is  the  ONLY  PLAYER  IN  THE  WORLD  that  will  accent 
as  the  composer  intended  the  score  should  be  accented  and  as  it  is  accented 
by  the  geniuses  at  the  piano. 

Send  to  the  manufacturers  for  descriptive  booklet. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO.,  Manufacturers 

512  Stein  way  Building,  Chicago 

The  Melville  Clark  piano  in  which  the  Apollo  player  is  placed  is  a  crystallization  of  the  highest  skill 
in  piano  artistry. 
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The  West  Coast  of  Mexico 


The  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

A  Country  Open  For 'American  Occupation 

Five  million  acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth — with  the  best  climate  on 
earth.     New  railroads,  new  ports  and  a  small  army  of  new  people.     A 
great  coastal  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  watered  by  a 
dozen  rivers,  served  by  two  trunk  lines.     Land  at  California  prices 


of  forty  years  ago. 


SONORA 


Great  coastal  plain  from  Guaymas  to  Esperanza.  Light  rain 
fall.      Irrigation    by    canal    and    river    inundation.      Crops: 
GARVANZO,  WHEAT,   CORN,   BEANS.     Coarse  farming 
in   large   areas   on   the   deltas   of   the   Yaqui   and   Mayo 
rivers — center  of  new  American  colonization.     Climate 
that  of  the   temperate   zone — 35   to   100   degrees.  Dry 
air  and  cool  nights.     No  insect  pests.     River-made 
alluvial  soil.   Annual   crops   Garvanzo   and   Wheat. 
Semi-annuals,  Corn,  Beans.  Vegetable  and  truck 
gardening  along  the  high-line  canals.  Garvanzo 
and    grains    irrigated    by   Jnundation    at    flood 
periods  of  rivers.   This  is  the  great  granary 
for  Mexico.   Wheat   to-day  worth   five  dol- 
lars per  100  pounds,  and  the  Yaqui  delta 
capable  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.     Pres- 
ent supply  coming  from  British  Colum- 
bia.  Send  for  list  of  Yaqui  and  Mayo 
river  lands. 


SINALOA 


Ample    rainfall,    sup- 
plem  ented    by    canal 
and       inundation      systenis 
for    alfalfa,  sugar    cane    and 
garden  truck.  Watered  by  the 
great    .  Fuerte      and     Sinaloa 
rivers.  All  the  semi-tropical  pro- 
ducts,   with    sugar     cane,      alfalfa 
and  corn  as  leaders.     Sugar  and  al- 
cohol industries.     Fibre  growing  with 
cordage    and    hemp    factories.      Great 
areas    in    cultivation    with    many    towns 
and  pueblos  and  some  American  colonies. 
Two    trunk    line    railways    and    the    great 
port    of    Topolobampo.      This    district    five 
hundred    miles    nearer      the      great     Middle 
West  markets  of  the  U.   S.  than  is  Southern 
California.  Climate  delightful,   tempered  in  the 
winter    by    the    Japanese    Current;    modi- 
fled    in    summer    by    the    trade    winds. 
The  great  garden   spot  of  the  West 
Coast. 


Our  BAJONEA  Colony 

.in  the  center  of  the  best  of  Sinaloa,  near  to  railway  at  Los  Mochis,  and  the  port  of  Topol- 
bampo,  adjoining  great  German  colony,  surrounded  by  great  haciendas  of  sugar  cane,  corn, 
alfalfa,  with  three  large  sugar  factories  within  short  haul.  10,000  acres  subdivided  into  100 
acre  lots  and  selling  at  $12.50  per  acre.  All  level  and  all  good.  You  may  safely  make  your 
investments  here,  and  your  home  and  ranch  right  here.  We  own  this  property  and  can  make 
terms  to  suit  you.  Write  for  further  information. 

Pan-Pacific  Coa&  Company 

531  Byrne  Building,   Los  Angeles 
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Hello,  Brother! 

Shed  your  pack,  fill  your  pipe,  and  sit  down — we  want  to  have  a  little  straight  "Head  Camp" 
flre  talk  with  you.  To  get  right  down  to  "brass  tacks,"  you've  got  your  share  of  red  corpuscles 
in  your  blood — you  like  the  fields,  and  woods  and  waters — you  like  the  solo  of  the  reel,  and  the 
voice  of  the  gun.  It's  an  unfortunate  fact  that  you,  who  love  these  things,  cannot  get  more 
than  from  one  to  four  weeks  off  in  a  year  to  enjoy  them. 

NOW  LISTEN: — If  we  can  show  you  how  you  can  take  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip  twelve  times 
a  year  for  $1.00  without  neglecting  your  work,  will  you  take  it?  If  we  can  take  you  into  the  big 
woods  where  you  can  smell  the  evergreens,  and  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook,  and  see  at  close 
range  big  game  and  small,  will  you  come  with  us?  Subscribe  for  the 

National  Sportsman 


— that's  the  answer — and  as  this  magazine  comes  to  you  each  month,  it  will 
lure  you  pleasantly  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of  your  every-day 
work  to  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  fields — will  make  you 
forget  your  troubles — will  put  new  life  into  you — and  in  addition  to  your 
annual  outing  in  the  open,  you  will  get  from  its  contents  each  month  dur- 
ing the  year  many  a  pleasant  trip  and  enjoyable  experience  with  Rod, 
Dor  Rifle  and  Gun. 

Tht  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  maga- 
zine published.  It's  just  like  a  great  big  camp  in  the  woods,  with  75,000 
good  fellows  sitting  around  the  fire,  smoking  and  telling  each  other  stories 
about  their  good  times  in  the  woods.  Come  in.  Brother,  join  with  us  and 
tell  us  a  good  story  if  you  have  one,  or  just  sit  and  listen  if  you'd  rather. 
Briefly,  THE  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  contains  each  month  160  pages 
crammed  full  of  stories,  photographs  of  fish  and  game  taken  from  life, 
and  a  lot  more  good  stuff  that  will  make  any  man  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins  read  the  copy  through  before  he  goes  to  bed,  even  if  it  takes  all 

night.    Think    of    it,    twelve    copies,    each 

containing  160  pages,  over  1,900  pages  in 
all.    sent    to   you    postpaid    for   one   dollar 

"William." 


Is   your    blood    warm    yet,    Brother?     If 
not,   listen   to  this:   Send   us   $1.00,   on   re- 
ceipt of  which   we  will  enter  your 

name    on   our    subscription    list    for 

one   year,   and  send  you   by  return 

mail    one    of    our    heavy    burnished 

Ormolu   Gold  Watch   Fobs    (regular 

price  50c.)  as  here  shown,  with  rus- 
set   leather   strap    and    gold    plated 

buckle,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 

ENCYCLOPEDIA     OF     SPORTING 
| GOODS,   containing  384   PAGES  OF 

VALUABLE      INFORMATION      for 
'  sportsmen,   including  a  Synopsis  of 

the   Game   Laws   of  all    the   States 

and    Canada,    Cooking    Recipes    for 

Campers,  How  to  Use  the  Compass, 

Hints  on  the  Use  of  Firearms,  in-> 

formation    about    various    kinds    of 
powder,  size  of  shot,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  different    game,    together    with    complete    descriptions 
and   lowest   possible   prices    on   all   kinds   of   Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Tents,  Camp  Outfits,  Fish- 
ing Tackle  and  other  goods  of  interest  to  lovers  of  outdoor  sports.     Can  you  beat  this? 

12    Copies    National    Sportsman    at    15c    each $1.80 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN    Watch    Fob    50 

Encyclopedia    of    Sporting    Goods    10 

Total   Value    $2.40 


All  Yours  for  $1.00 


It's  a  whole  lot  for  the  money,  but  we  know  that   if  you   once   become   a  National   Sportsman 
you  will  always  be  one. 

Fill   in  attached  coupon  and   mail  to-day. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,   Inc.,  85   Federal    St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the   NATIONAL   SPORTSMAN,    a  Watch   Fob, 
and  a  copy  of  your  Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods. 


Name 


Address  in  Full 
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Webber's  New  $8.50  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  FREE  with  every  order!    LATEST— GREATEST— CHEAPEST.    Magnificent 
1909  Edition— Fresh  from  the  Press— of  the 

New  Americanized  Encyclopedia 

The  mosl  comprehensive,  authoritative,  up  to  date  Encyclopedia  in  the  world.  TREMENDOUS  PRICE  REDUCTION— AN 
OVERWHELMING  BARGAIN.  Extraordinary  half  price  offer.  You  save  50  per  cent  by  ordering  NOW.  The  highest  possible 
value.  The  lowest  possible  price. 


$1.00  SECURES  THE  SET.    Sent  FREE  for  Examination.    The  Most  Stupendous  Free  Trial  Offer  Ever  Known   in  the 
World  of  Books. 

Other  books  may  be  DESIRABLE — the  Encyclopedia  is  INDISPENSABLE.  It  solves  all  prob- 
lems; answers  all  questions;  settles  all  disputes.  Other  books  trace  one  arc  of  the  great  circle 
of  knowledge;  the  Eycyclopedia  sweeps  the  whole  circumference.  These  15  massive  volumes, 
with  their  10,000  double  column  pages,  their  superb  maps,  their  hundreds  of  illustrations,  form 
in  themselves  a  colossal  library.  It  represents  the  perfection  of  critical  scholarship,  the  cream  of 
the  world's  literatures,  the  sum  and  essence  of  human  thought  and  endeavor.  It  includes  every 
phase  of  discovery,  invention,  experience  and  belief.  It  describes  the  countless  wonders  of  the 
earth,  the  teeming  myriads  of  the  sea,  the  star-sown  spaces  of  the  sky.  It  covers  all  epochs  of 
literature,  all  forms  of  government,  all  systems  of  religion.  It  reveals  all  that  the  world  has 
suffered  and  dreamed  and  hoped  and  DONE  from  the  beginning  of  time.  All  gallant  deeds  and 
stirring  scenes,  all  victories  of  brain  or  brawn,  all  marvels  of  science  and  invention,  all  the 
glorious  achievements  that  have  made  history  luminous  and  civilization  possible  are .  found  in 
the  10,000  pages  of  these  splendid  volumes.  Can  YOU  afford  to  do  without  it? 

TtQM»trhl**«Q  Anthr»fi4"vTne  m°st  brilliant  thinkers  of  the  century  are  enrolled  as  its 
110mai.VUK»0Zl.UUlwm.y  contributors.  Its  writers  include  such  men  of  world-wide  fame 
as  Matthew  Arnold,  James  Bryce,  John  Morley,  Andrew  Lang,  St.  George  Mivart,  Canon  Far- 
rar,  Edmund  Gosse,  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Leslie  Stephen,  Edward  Freeman,  Lord  Kelvin,  Rob- 
ertson Smith,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Thorold  Rogers,  Saintsbury,  Swinburne,  Simon  Newcomb, 
John  Fiske,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  John  Bach  McMaster,  Admiral  Melville,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Car- 
roll Wright;  and  these  with  hundreds  of  others  equally -famous  give  it  an  author- 
ity so  overwhelming  that  it  reigns  without  a  rival  in  the  realms  of  scholar- 
ship. 


Nov.  '09 
Overland 
COUPON 

The 
Booklovers 

Society, 
156  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York. 
Please  send  me 
for  examination 
<?  prepaid  a  com- 
4°  plete  set  of  the 
,y  New  Americanized 
0  Encyclopedia  in  half 
'  morocco  binding  at 
your  special  half  price 
O"  offer  of  $46.  If  the  set 
/£•  is  satisfactory  I  agree 
o-  to  pay  upon  the  pur- 
Send  No  MonCV  NOW  Slgn  and  mail  tne  attached  coupon  ^  chase  price  the  sum  of  $1 
ociiurNuarujiicy  rtuw  and  we  w}11  gnip  you  a  complete  /* 

set  for  ten   days'   FREE   examination.     You   can   return   them 
AT    OUR   EXPENSE    if   they   fail    to   give    you    entire    satis- 
faction.    We  pay  all  transportation  charges.   Should  you  de- 
sire to  purchase,    then  send  us   $1.00  as  first   payment  and 
pay   the   balance   at  the   rate  of   $2.00  per  month  for  the 
cloth  and  $2.50  per.  month  for  the  half-morocco 


Our    1909    Edition    is   fresh    from    the   press 
and   contains     events    as     recent    as 

election  of  President  Taft,   the  latest  airship  flights  of  the  Wrights  and  Zep- 
pelin,  the   return  of  the  United  States  fleet  from    its      momentous      world 
voyage  and  the  great  Italian  earth-quake. 

Sr»f»rifll  Hfllf-PrifP  Ofter  To  emphasize  the  issue  of  the  1909  Edi- 

opeciai  nan  rri    e  vu        tion  of  tnis  magnlficent  work  we  are 

making  for  a  limited  time  only  a  special  introductory  offer  at  just  ONE- 
HALF    the    regular   price.      The    cloth    set   we   price    at   $37,    the    half-        , 
morocco  at  $46.     Moreover,  with  every  order  we  will  send  absolutely        4 
FREE  Webster's  Huge  New  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  retailing  regu-         -i 
larly  at  $8.50.  It  is  bound  in  Full  Sheep,  marbled  edges,  gold  stamped 
and  indexed.     This  combination  of  the  world's  most  famous  Ency- 
clopedia and   equally  famous   Dictionary  gives   you   a   magnificent 
reference  library  of  enormous  extent  and   unmatchable  value  at 
an  expense  for  a  limited  time  of  only  SEVEN    CENTS   PER    DAY. 


Dn  Nr»t  Df»lflVAt  tnese  phenomenal  prices   the  in- 
u\j  j.iv»i.  x^ciay    troductory    sets    will      vanish      like 
magic.     It  is  the  opportunity  of  a   life-time.      Enrich 
your   mind,    adorn   your  library,    delight  your   family 
with   this  stupendous  work.     Write   TO-DAY.     Re- 
member,  No  Risk!     No  obligation!     You   purchase 
only  if  satisfied! 


The  Booklovers'  Society 


in  cash  within  10  days  af- 
ter   receipt    of     goods     and 
$2.50    each    month    thereafter 
for    18    months.    If    the    books 
are    not   satisfactory,    I    am    to 
notify    you    promptly    and    hold 
them   subject   to   your   order. 
Also  send  me  Webster's  New  En- 
cyclopedic  Dictionary,  which  I  am 
to   receive  absolutely  FREE   should 
I  retain  the  set. 


Name 


Address     

If  you  prefer  the  cloth  edition,   alter  $46 
to    $37,    and    $2.50   each    month    to    $2.00. 
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SELECT  YOUR  DATE 

Few  left  on  which  to  secure  low  rate 


SALE  DATES:  September  7-8-9-10-13-14-15—1909.     Other  dates  and  rates 
to  various  points  in  effect  during  October  1909. 


SOME  RATES: 

Omaha  $60.00  New  Orleans  67.50 

Council  Bluffs  $60.00  Washington  $107.50 

St.  Louis  $67.50  New  York  $108.50 

Chicago  $72.50  Boston  $110.50 


Tickets  good  until  October  31st,  1909,  some  cases  longer.     Choice  of  routes, 
stopovers.     Write  Agent  for  details. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

TICKET   OFFICES 

Flood    Building— Market  Street   Ferry   Depot— 13th  and   Franklin  Sts.,  Oakland 
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TYPEWRITER 


Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding!  You  neither  agree  to  purchase  my  typewriter  after 
trial  nor  to  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  to  purchase.  You  make  no  first  payment — no 
deposit — you  pay  no  express  charges. 

This   is   a    "show   me"    age,   and   I   want  you    to    find    out   for   yourself,    as    hundreds    of 
other  shrewd  business  men  have  found  out,  just  how  superior  the  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter  is  to  every  other  typewriter  on   the  market.     I  want  to  give  you —  ' 
at  my  expense — the  actual  proof   that   your   own   eyes   and   common    sense   will 
vouch  for. 

This  is  the  way  I  sell  typewriters.     Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  fair, 
honest,    "square    deal"  way? 

I  do  not  belong  to  any  trust  and  no  one  dictates  to  me  at  what 
PRICE  I  shall  sell  nor  on  what  TERMS  I  shall  sell.  It's  no  joke  to 
successfully  sell  typewriters  in  competition  with  a  big  trust,  and  I 
have  simply  got  to  build  my  typewriter  better  than  the  others — not 
merely  "just  as  good" — or  I  wouldn't  stand  the  ghost  of  a  show 
in  competition. 

My  typewriter  will   substantiate  every  word  I  claim   for  it  in 
my   advertisements,    and    is    the    most    durable    and    highly    per- 
fected Visible  Typewriter  in  the  world.     Aside  from  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  it  has  as   many  auto- 
matic features   as   can   be   found   on    all  other   makes   combined. 
A   two-color   ribbon,    back    space   key,    tabulator,    speed   change- 
able instantly  from  regular  to  high,   detachable  platen,   five  dif- 
ferent  interchangeable    carriages,    automatic   ribbon     re- 
verse,   oscillating    ribbon    movement,    detachable    ribbon 
reels,   line  and   margin   locks,   adjustable   type-bar  hang-  A 

ers,    stencil    cutting   device,    and    absolute   visibility. 

WILL  YOU  DO  THIS?— Let  me  appeal  to  you  as  a  fair- 
minded  business  man  to  at  least  be  friendly 
enough  to  give  me  a  chance  to  "show  you" — at 
my  expense — what  I  have.  All  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  to 
me  personally.  Send  for  my  catalog  anyway. 

w 


FreelMal  Order 


Date 19 

W    R.  FOX,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 

4811-4821  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir — Please  arrange  for  a  free  trial  of  a  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter  at  your  expense — not  mine — without  any  obliga- 
tion on  my  part.  I  will  return  the  typewriter  to  you  within 
ten  days,  if  I  decide  not  to  purchase  it. 


Name    . . 

Address 

Business 
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Hotel 
St.  Francis 

San  Francisco 

Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


The  official  resi- 
dence of  President 
Taft  during  his 
stay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 


EUROPEAN  :  :  From  $2.50  up 


THE    NEXT    TIME    YOU    NEED    MILK    IN    COOKING 

BORDEN'S 

PIONEER 

BRAND  EVAPORATED 

MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

1  part  Pioneer  Milk  to  3  parts  water,  or  any  degree 
of  richness  you  may  desire.  The  result  will  please 
you. 


CONVENIENCE,      ECONOMY      and 

are    good    reasons    for    trying    it. 


RICHNESS 


Est.  1857 


BORDEN'S     CONDENSED     MILK     CO., 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 


New  York 


Riggs,    Photo.     Alice   Cooper,    Sculptor. 

"Sacajawea"  the  Bird  Woman,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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The  coming  of  the  white  man. 


Herman  A.  McNeil,  Sculptor. 


NOVEMBER,    1909 
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WHAT   THE  INDIAN    SCULPTURES    SAY 


BY    O.     H.     SAMPLE 


THE  BECEXT  proposal  to  erect 
a  colossal  national  monument  to 
the  Indian  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son, has  been  received  with 
much  acclaim  by  those  of  imagination  and 
sentiment,  who  hold  that  the  ruthless 
march  of  civilization  is  dispossessing  the 
noble  Eed  Man  of  his  birthright,  and  that 
civilization  can  do  no  less  than  erect  a 
monument  to  him  before  he  has  disap- 
peared entirely  and  is  lost  to  sculptural 
record.  Whether  or  not  this  ambitious 
project  is  ever  realized,  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  records,  physical  and  his- 
torical, of  the  Indian,  will  be  lost  to  future 
generations,  for  the  Eed  Man  has  been 
clone  into  plaster  and  bronze  with  a  fre- 
quency and  zeal  that  has  been  granted  to 
no  other  American  type.  As  an  ideal 
sculptural  type,  the  native  American  has 
been  an  inspiring  theme  for  a  number  of 
our  sculptors  of  national  repute,  any  one 
of  whom  has  given  to  the  subject  sufficient 
study  to  adequately  render  him  into  a 
great  national  monument.  Whatever  may 
be  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  nobility 
of  the  Indian,  which  led  to  the  frontier 
aphorism  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  the 
dead  Indian,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  very  best  one  is  the  sculptured  Indian, 
for  the  sculptors  have  long  delighted  to 
render  him  in  plastic  form.  He  has  been 
an  artistic  necessity  to  American  ideal 
sculpture,  in  the  artist's  effort  to  get  closer 
to  nature  and  romance  than  the  modern 
costume  will  allow.  Our  statesmen,  stiffly 
tailored  into  bronze,  are  the  despair  of  the 


sculptors  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
and  our  equestrian  soldiers  have  also  much 
of  a  sameness  about  them.  So  the  modern 
American  sculptor  has  turned  with  relief 
to  the  natural,  primitive  emotions,  pic- 
turesque habits  and  superb  physique  of  the 
Indian,  as  admirably  adapted  to  sculp- 
tural representation.  Indeed,  much  of 
our  sentimental  attitude  concerning  the 
Eed  Man  is  born  of  the  idealization  of 
him  as  an  artistic  type.  His  crude  religi- 
ous rites,  his  fantastic  trappings  of  war, 
his  backwardness  in  civilization,  his  hunt- 
ing and  his  savagery,  have  all  been 
wrought  into  art  to  make  the  ideal,  the 
martyred  Indian.  In  these  vivid  sculp- 
tured stories  may  be  read  the  history  of 
the  disappearing  race. 

So  if  it  is  to  be  glorified  into  a  national 
monument,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  sculp- 
tors to  do  the  work  in  a  great  national  way. 
First  among  our  sculptors,  of  Indians  is 
Mr.  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  of  Boston,  who  has 
created  four  Indian  groups  that  are  among 
the  most  picturesque  and  virile  concep- 
tions in  American  art.  Mr.  Dallin's  In- 
dians are  not  of  the  academic  kind,  stud- 
ied from  books,  nor  yet  of  the  tamed 
variety  of  the  Wild  West  show,  for  he  was 
reared  in  Utah,  in  the  days  when  a  too 
close  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  was 
avoided  by  a  high  adobe  wall  around  the 
frontier  home.  His  "Signal  of  Peace,"  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and  "The  Medi- 
cine Man,"  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, are  the  most  striking  and  pictur.- 
esque  racial  portraits  of  the  Indian  we 
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have,  and  with  two  later  groups,  "The 
Protest"  and  "The  Appeal  to  the  Great 
Spirit,"  from  a  connected  series  that  sug- 
gests in  a  broadly  sculptural  and  dra- 
matic development  the  complete,  tragic 
racial  history  of  the  Red  Man. 

The  first  of  the  series,  The  Signal  of 
Peace,  when  shown  at  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1890,  achieved  at  once  international  recog- 
nition, and  won  an  honorable  mention.  It 
was  also  given  a  medal  at  the  World's  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  and  so  much  prized 
there  that  it  was  bought  and  placed  per- 
manently in  bronze  in  Lincoln  Park.  It 
is  an  impressive  portrayal  of  a  Sioux 
chief,  clad  only  in  feathered  war  bonnet, 
breech  clout  and  moccasins.  He  rests  one 
hand  on  his  pony's  neck,  and  raises  his 
feathered  spear,  point  upward,  in  the 
familiar  signal  of  frontier  lore.  This  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  white  man's  conflict  with 
the  Indian. 

Next  comes  the  Medicine  Man,  warning 
the  race  of  its  destiny  with  his  weird  in- 
cantations. In  its  simple,  direct  treat- 
ment of  the  theme,  and  the  wild  earnest- 
ness of  the  face,  it  is  a  masterly  expres- 
sion of  the  necromancy  and  mysterious 
rites  of  the  Medicine  Man.  The  horse 
stands  perfectly  quiet.  The  Indian's  left 
hand  rests  on  the  animal's  thigh  with  a 
firmness  that  gives  balance  to  the  whole 
composition.  The  right  hand  is  raised 
in  a  gesture  of  commanding  sweep,  warn- 
ing all  to  silence.  This  group  is  as  in- 
tense and  real,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
broadly  typical  of  a  dramatic  episode  as 
anything  in  American  art.  It  was  bought 
by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  in 
1900,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  at- 
tractions of  Philadelphia's  great  pleasure 
ground. 

The  third  sculptural  epoch  is  the  pro- 
test, symbolized  in  a  group  of  that  name 
shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  The  fierceness  and  rage  of 
the  entire  race  has  been  concentrated  in 
this  protesting  figure  of  one  of  the  earlier 
Indians,  mounted  on  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  horse  that  roamed  the  prairies  before 
the  advent  of  the  Indian  pony  and  the 
white  man's  weapons.  Unarmed,  but  eager 
for  the  fray,  he  gestures  his  defiance  in  one 
last  despairing  protest,  reining  in  his 
horse  with  a  rawhide  thong  till  the  animal 
is  almost  seated  on  his  haunches.  This 


epitome  of  action,  a  beautifully  modeled 
and  balanced  group,  was  easily  the  chief 
of  the  World's  Fair  Indians. 

The  protest  having  proven  unavailing, 
comes  the  last  stage  of  the  Indian's  stand 
against  the  march  of  civilization,  which 
Mr.  Dallin  has  portrayed  in  "The  Appeal 
to  the  Great  Spirit,"  a  group  shown  at  the 
National  Sculpture  Society's  exhibit  last 
year,  and  at  the  Paris  Salon  this  year, 
where  it  has  just  been  given  the  high 
honor  of  a  gold  medal.  Overtures  of 
Peace,  the  incantations  of  the  Wise  Man, 
and  the  protest  of  the  warrior  alike  futile, 
the  brave  appeals  to  the  Great  Spirit  to 
save  the  heritage  of  his  vanishing  race. 
He  is  the  same  tine  natural  type  of  In- 
dian, on  the  same  wiry  pony,  standing 
motionless  as  his  rider  raises  head  and 
arms  in  supplication.  These  four  intense- 
ly vital  groups  epitomize  the  story  of  the 
Indian  with  a  graphic  directness  of  ex- 
pression and  a  universal  human  appeal 
that  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  apprecia- 
tion of  even  the  most  elementary  observer 
of  Indian  life. 

While  this  series  is  the  only  connected 
sculptural  expression  of  the  Indian's 
story,  there  are  a  number  of  picturesque 
portrayals  of  different  chapters  in  his 
struggle  with  civilization,  in  single  groups, 
by  other  artists.  Solon  H.  Borglum,  an- 
other sculptor  whose  first  lessons  were 
drawn  from  his  early  life  on  the  plains, 
has  modeled  several  rugged,  picturesque, 
impressionistic  groups  that  picture  the  life 
of  the  Indian  in  broad,  compelling  strokes, 
full  of  vigor  and  sincerity  of  feeling.  In 
his  "Buffalo  Dance,"  the  savage  mysticism 
of  this  wild  religious  rite  finds  expression. 
Two  red  men,  clad,  one  in  buffalo  skin  and 
the  other  in  war  feathers,  are  going 
through  this  barbaric  dance,  while  an- 
other, stooping  in  the  rear,  is  fashioning 
some  primitive  implement  with  a  still 
more  primitive  tool.  "A  Step  Toward 
Civilization,"  by  the  same  sculptor,  shows 
a  more '  advanced  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
aborigines.  An  old  warrior  stands  with 
arm  outstretched,  urging  his  son  to  seek 
the  knowledge  of  civilization,  and  another, 
bowed  to  the  ground,  typifies  the  deterring 
forces  of  savagery.  The  buffalo,  facing  to 
the  rear,  is  self-explanatory.  Mr.  Bor- 
glum's  early  life,  spent  in  the  scattered 
settlements  and  Indian  villages  of  Utah 


Destiny  of  the  Red  Man,  by  A.  A.  Weinman,  Sculptor. 
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and  Nebraska,  was  as  rugged  as  his  sculp- 
ture, with  its  broad  effect  of  rough  masses 
and  subordination  of  detail  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  one  idea  behind  the  work.  His 


In  "The  Destiny  of  the  Red  Man,"  A. 
A.  Weinman,  the  New  York  sculptor,  a 
former  pupil  of  Saint-Gaudens,  has  con- 
ceived a  group  filled  with  life  and  motion, 


Isabel  Moore  Kimball,   Sculptor. 

'Wecnondh-f"     Winona,  Minnesota. 


is  a  rough  hewn  art,  well  suited  to  the 
delineation  of  frontier  subjects,  which 
have  been  his  chief  work. 


that  tells  graphically  of  the  passing  of  the 
Indian.  A  blanketed,  mysterious  figure 
in  the  center,  hurries  the  warrior,  in  com- 


A.    B.    Bogart,    Photographer. 

A  Step  in  Civilization,  by  Solon  H.  Borglum  of  New  York. 
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pany  with  the  buffalo,  farther  back  into 
the  wilderness  to  make  way  for  advancing 
civilization.  The  vulture  perched  above 


West  has  furnished  inspiring  theme  for 
several  interesting  Indian  groups,  two  of 
the  finest  of  which  are  in  the  City  Park 


Paducah  Indian  fountain,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Modeled  by  Lorado  Taft,  of  Chicago. 

Frederick  0.  Beunn,  Photographer. 


lends  his  cheerless  presence  to  complete 
the  picture  of  the  dying  race. 

The  march  of  the  white  man  into  the 


at  Portland,  Ore.  "The  Coming  of  the 
White  Man,"  modeled  by  Herman  A.  Mac- 
Neil  of  New  York,  stands  on  the  highest 


Aztec  Sun  Worshippers.      Louis  A.  Qudebrod,  Sculptor. 
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point  in  the  park,  from  where  the  Indian 
chief,  Multnomah,  and  a  young  brave,  are 
scanning  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
approaching  whites.  Multnomah,  who 
ruled  his  own  tribe  bv  his  oratory  and  the 


knoll,  his  young  companion  following. 
The  sculptor  has  chosen  the  moment  when 
they  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  explorers, 
Lewis  &  Clark.  The  chief,  his  face  fur- 
rowed with  the  lines  of  character,  stands 


Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit. 


Modeled    by    Cyrus    E.    Dallin. 


neighboring  tribes  by  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  has  been  warned  that  white  men  are 
coming  through  the  Columbia  River  Gap. 
He  runs  with  the  lightness  of  youth  up  a 


on  his  toes  to  see  better,  but  does  not 
give  way  to  curiosity  and  excitement  as 
does  his  companion.  He  stands  erect  and 
haughty,  a  savage  sovereign,  while  the- 


Chief  MahasTca,  OsTcaloosa,  Iowa. 


Sherry  E.    Fry,    Sculptor. 
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young  brave  waves  a  branch  in  token  of 
good  will.  The  group  is  rarely  modeled, 
with  poetry  of  form,  depth  of  thought, 
and  romantic  charm  in  every  line,  and  the 
stern,  unbending  figure  of  the  old  warrior 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  eager  alertness 
of  the  youth  at  his  side. 

A  fitting  companion  piece  to  this  group 
is  the  bronze  personification  of  Sacajawea, 
the  "Bird  Woman,"  by  Miss  Alice  Cooper 
of  Denver,  which  stands  in  the  same  park. 
Sacajawea  was  the  Indian  maiden  who 


Indian  names  are  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  many  Western  cities  and  towns. 
Winona,  Paducah,  Oskaloosa,  Mahaska, 
Oshkosh  and  others,  bear  witness  to  the 
impress  of  the  redskin  on  the  early  life  of 
these  settlements.  The  Sioux  Indian  girl, 
Weenonah,  has  been  honored  with  a  sculp- 
tured portrait  in  the  public  square  of  her 
namesake  city,  Winona,  Minn.,  where  she 
stands  as  the  central  figure  of  an  elaborate 
public  fountain.  This  is  the  work  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Moore  Kimball,  one  of  the 


Modeled   by    Solon    H.    Borglum    of   New    York. 

Buffalo  Dance. 


rendered  valuable  service  as  a  guide  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  expedition.  She 
marches  erect  and  vigorous,  her.  pappoose 
strapped  to  her  back,  pointing  the  way  to 
the  explorers.  She  is  attired  in  buckskin 
frontier  costume,  and  her  lithe  figure  and 
animated  countenance  have  been  wrought 
into  a  faithful  embodiment  of  sentiment 
and  action.  The  two  groups,  standing  on 
rough  boulders,  backed  by  lofty  forest 
trees,  are  fittingly  enthroned  in  the  In- 
dian's majestic  forests. 


younger  women  sculptors  of  New  York, 
who  has  drawn  the  portrait  with  remark- 
able fidelity  to  the  Sioux  type,  and  enough 
of  idealization  to  give  it  character  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  chief  model  for  this 
figure  was  a  full-blooded  Abeniki  Indian 
girl,  and  the  face  was 'studied  from  a  num- 
ber of  Indians.  There  is  a  local  legend  to 
the  effect  that  Weenonah  sought  death  by 
throwing  herself  from  a  cliff  rather  than 
be  parted  from  her  lover,  a  white  hunter. 
The  sculptor  has  represented  her  as  stand- 


Cyrus  E.   Dallin,    Sculptor. 

Signal  of  peace.     Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Medicine  Man. 


Cyrus  E.    Dallin,    Sculptor. 


Modeled  by   Cyrus   E.    £>allin. 


The  Protest. 
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ing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  gazing  intent- 
ly down  the  Mississippi,  watching  for  his 
canoe.  The  scene  for  such  a  romance 
might  well  be  imagined  on  any  of  the  tow- 
ering rocks  overlooking  the  Great  River 
in  many  places  near  Winona. 

Chief  Paduke,  who  roamed  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground,  but  was  a  friend  of 
his  white  neighbors,  left  his  name  to  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  and  the  women  of  that  city 
have  erected  a  memorial  fountain  in  his 
memory  that  is  modeled  in  the  refined  and 
discriminating  art  of  Lorado  Taft,  the 
Chicago  sculptor  who  recently  won  the 
international  competition  for  the  great 
Columbus  memorial  at  Washington.  Pa- 
duke  sits  enthroned  on  a  rock,  resting  his 
arms  on  a  conventionalized  arrow-head,  of 
the  type  frequently  found  as  relics  of  the 
first  Americans  on  Kentucky  soil.  The 
chief's  massive  head  and  shoulders  rise 
above  his  support  in  a  strong,  well-studied 
mass  that  grows  naturally  from  the  grace- 
ful and  tastefully  decorated  pedestal.  The 
entire  fountain  is  a  composition  as  pleas- 
ing in  detail  as  it  is  successful  in  those 
larger  effects  necessary  to  a  public  monu- 
ment. The  work  is  thirteen  feet  high  and 
is  executed  in  Georgia  marble. 

Chief  Mahaska,  for  whom  Mahaska 
County,  la.,  is  named,  was  leader  of  the 
Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  that  owned  the  ter- 
ritory now  in  the  State  of  Iowa  before  the 
treaty  with  the  general  Government.  Ma- 
haska was  a  wise  and  powerful  chief,  and 
never  would  permit  a  war  against  white 
men.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  never 
shed  white  blood.  He  was  murdered  in 
]  834  bv  a  resentful  warrior  in  what  is  now 


Cass  County,  Iowa.  Oskaloosa,  the  chief 
town  in  Mahaska  County,  has  just  erected 
a  handsome  bronze  statue  to  the  chief, 
which  is  a  typical  portrait  of  the  later 
type  of  Indian  who  had  begun  to  wear  the 
white  man's  costume.  His  buckskin  leg- 
gins  and  deer-skin  robe  have  been  used  to 
good  sculptural  effect  by  the  sculptor, 
Sherry  E.  Fry,  of  Creston,  la.  The  moc- 
casined  toes  ar^  turned  in,  suggesting  the 
true  shuffling  gait  of  the  redskin.  This 
statue  was  shown  at  the  salon  of  last  year, 
and  won  honors  for  the  young  sculptor  who 
has  been  admitted  to  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  on  the  strength  of  this  work. 
The  memorial  stands  on  a  granite  pedes- 
tal in  the  public  garden  at  Oskaloosa, 
where  it  was  dedicated  with  ceremony  by 
pioneer  and  leading  citizens. 

The  weird  mysticism  of  the  Aztecs  has 
been  symbolized  in  a  striking  sculptured 
group  by  Louis  A.  Gudebrod,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  who  has  taken  as  his  motif  the  re- 
fusal of  the  great  Inca  chief,  Atahualpa  to 
renounce  his  religion  on  the  demand  of  the 
conquering  Pizarro.  He  raises  his  arms 
toward  the  sun,  sinking  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  says :  "My  God  still  lives  in  the 
heavens,  and  looks  down  on  his  children." 
The  kneeling  worshipper,  with  head 
bowed,  is  offering  incense  to  the  Sun  God. 
The  lines  of  both  figures  are  strongly 
drawn  and  incisively  modeled,  with  the 
drapery  effectively  used  as  a  background. 

There  are  many  other  lesser  monuments 
to  the  Indian,  with  local  or  historic  inter- 
est, but  these  are  the  chief  important 
sculptured  renderings  of  his  history  and 
character. 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  LITTLE  GRAY  WOLF 


BY    EARL,    UNDERWOOD 


T HEBE'S  A  DALE  av  likeness 
bechune  an  Injun  an'  a  woman. 
Wid  both  av  thim,  silence  is  dan- 
gerous," remarked  Corporal 
O'Dowd,  of  the  7th,  to  an  audience  of 
troopers  lounging  by  the  barrack  wall. 

"  'Twas  th'  sa-ame  way  before  th' 
Wounded  Knee  rumpus.  F'r  wakes  things 
was  that  still  ye  cud  hear  yersilf  think, 
an'- 

The  brazen  notes  of  a  bugle  sounding 
the  "assembly"  interrupted  him. 

On  the  instant  all  was  activity.  The 
call  verified  the  vague  report  that  came 
floating  in  from  the  desert. 

A  returned  rider  brought  word  that  Lit- 
tle Gray  Wolf,  understudy  in  crime  to 
Geronimo,  had  gone  on  the  scout,  heading 
a  band  of  bucks.  He  was  well  upon  his 
way  toward  the  Mexican  border,  leaving  a 
trail  of  smoking  shacks  and  pillaged 
ranches. 

Since  the  first  report,  the  nerves  of  "E" 
troop  had  been  drawn  like  fiddle-strings. 
The  men  chafed  under  restraint  like 
leashed  trail-hounds.  The  troop  horses 
sensed  their  masters'  mood. 

That  morning  during  inspection  "White 
Eye,"  Corporal  O'Dowd's  pinto  went 
amuck,  and,  followed  by  half  the  troops, 
scurried  across  the  parade  ground,  re- 
gardless of  twists  of  regulation  bit  or  the 
cursing  of  the  corporal. 

The  captain  berated  them  for  a  set  of 
fumble-fisted  rookies,  and  recommended 
that  they  beat  their  weapons  into  plough- 
shares. 

Now  that  taut  nerves  were  unscrewed, 
the  men  went  about  their  business  in 
silence.  Breech-blocks  clicked  refrain  to 
the  jangle  of  accoutrements.  Troop 
horses  reached  impatiently  for  the  bit. 

The  white  bell-mare,  long  the  com- 
mander of  the  pack-train,  disdaining  hal- 
ter or  hobble,  kicked  up  her  heels  and 
whinnied  to  her  subordinates  who  grunted 


heaving  protest  against  belly-sawing 
cinches  and  heavy  packs. 

The  bugle  brayed  the  "advance,"  and 
"E"  troop,  with  the  Piute  scouts  at  its 
head,  wound  across  the  level  parade 
ground,  the  white  bell-mare  leading  the 
pack-train. 

Eight  well  she  knew  that  the  trail 
would  lead  where  wheels  could  not  go, 
and,  upon  her  and  her  command,  rested 
the  safe  conduct  of  ammunition,  rations, 
forage,  the  rapid-speaking  gatling  and 
far-reaching  howitzer. 

The  veterans  in  the  lead  sat  deep  in 
saddle  and  jogged  along  in  silence.  The 
recruits  at  the  rear  crowded  forward  as 
though  expecting  immediate  action. 

"Whist,  lads!"  warned  the  corporal; 
"  'tis  hikin'  yez  wanted  an'  'tis  hikin'  yez 
will  get.  'Twill  be  some  time  before  we're 
up  wid  'em  wid  th'  sta-art  they  had,  an' 
yez  will  get  a  plinty.  Ta-ake  ut  cool  an' 
don't  be  warritin'  y'ar  horses." 

Four  days  they  rode  through  winding 
canyons,  up  rock  walls  steep  as  roofs, 
then  down  again,  and  out  into  the  broad 
mesa  with  its  stifling  dust  clouds  which 
parched  the  lips,  and  burned  like  acid  into 
the  eyes  of  men.  The  horses  snorted  their 
agony  at  breathing  the.  stinging  particles 
through  nostrils  which  were  blistered. 

As  they  took  the  rise  into  the  foothills 
beyond,  the  captain  queried  Running  Liz- 
ard, the  chief  .scout. 

"Gettin'  close  now,"  answered  Sun- 
ning Lizard.  "Yes,  ketch  um  soon — maj'- 
be  tree — two  days — soon,  sabe?  See  um 
buzzards?"  pointing  to  black  specks 
against  the  shining  sapphire  of  the  sky. 
"We  get  closer — all  time  closer.  Gray  Wolf 
ponies  weak — wore  out — get  down— so  be. 
Buzzards  follow  Gray  Wolf,  we  follow 
buzzards,  ketch  um  soon — maybe  to-mor- 
row— soon."  After  which  protracted 
speech  he  fell  silent  and  rode  on. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  captain  sent  Cor- 
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poral  O'Dowd  and  a  squad  ahead  to  recon- 
noitre, thinking  the  band  might  be  resting 
at  Jarboes'  Hole,  the  little  valley  with  the 
spring  at  its  head,  and  the  fat  meadow 
lands  beyond,  with  the  dank  and  luscious 
grasses  where  cattle  feed. 

Here  Heck  Jarboe,  sometime  scout, 
prospector  and  ranchman,  had  buried 
himself  to  escape  the  encroachment  of  an 
advancing  civilization. 

The  ashen  ruins  of  his  shack,  and  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  two  herders,  told  the 
tale. 

"Poor  ould  Heck!"  mused  the  Corporal 
aloud.  "Ut's  afra-aid  I  am  they've  got  ye 
at  lahst?  Too  bad  th'  contact  av  people 
widin'  yer  horizon  smothered  ye  loike'  an' 
ye  cudn't  be  happy  wid  neighbors  nearer 
nor  a  hundred  miles.  That  co-omes  av 
growing  up  wid  th'  mountains  f'r  sto-op 
an'  the  masa  f'r  do-or  ya'ard. 

"Manny's  th'  night  I've  laid  in  me  'dobe 
and  hear-rd  th'  sighin'  av  the  night- wind 
fr'm  th'  masa  calliri,  tallin';  an'  manny's 
th'  da-ay  I've  felt  th'  niver  endin'  pull  av 
th'  hills  drawin'  me  to  thim.  Th'  hill- 
fever  'tis — whin  ut  gits  into  a  man's  sys- 
tem ther'll  be  no  cure  at  all  but  solitude. 

"I'll  bet  me  next  mont's  pay,  though," 
he  added,  brightening,  "that  ould  Heck 
gave  'em  a  wa-arm  welcome,  f'r  th'  la-ad 
certainly  was  handy  wid  a  Winchester." 

"How  ould  is  th'  trail,  Lizard?"  he 
called  to  the  scout,  who  was  walking  in 
circles  scrutinizing  the"  ground. 

"  'Bout  a  day,"  answered  he.  "They  go 
Mexican  Gilas  to  live — think  urn  safe — 
take  all  the  cattle — go  slow — we  ketch 
um." 

"G'wan  wid  yer,"  answered  the  Cor- 
poral doubtingly.  "Since  whin  did  'Paches 
begin  changin'  livin'  pla-aces  widout  tak- 
in'  the  wimmin  an'  childer?  D'ye  mane 
to  be  tellin'  me  they  cud  have  kept  such  a 
lade  over  us  wid  thim  along  ?  'Tis  a  co-old 
trail  y'r  on.  Lizard." 

"Not  cold,  hot!"  flashed  back  the  Liz- 
ard. "So-be  squaws,  pappooses  go  ahead, 
.wait  beyond  pass.  Bucks  stay  behind, 
days — week — give  um  start.  Make  war- 
party — go  off  reservation — kill  all  whites 
can — steal  all  cattle  can — go  Mexico  live. 
Sabe?" 

"Bom  av  our  copper-colored  comrade 
ain't  right,  that's  just  what  th'  divils  are 
doin',  an'  not  a  officer  nor  man  of  'E' 


troop  had  the  gray  matter  to  figger  av  ut 
out,"  said  the  Corporal,  explosively.  "Wid- 
out y'er  hawkseye,  coyotes  scent,  an'  th' 
logical  daductions  av  y'er  untrained  hay- 
thin'  mind  y'r  Uncle  Sam's  tro-ops  cudn't 
catch  so  much  as  a  cold  in  this  annex  to 
hades.  Here,  you,  Benny  Bowlegs,  ride 
back  loike  th'  divil  an'  bring  up  th'  tro-op. 
'Tis  thinkin'  I  an'  the  Old  Man'll  be  kep- 
in'  av  us  af  ther  thim  whin  he  sees  this." 

Soon  the  troop  came  up,  and  the  Cor- 
poral rode  back  to  report  to  the  captain: 

"  'Tis  the  sa-ame  ould  sthory,  sorr,"  he 
said.  "Th'  divils  have  been  here,  stayed 
about  th'  length  av  a  fashionable  ca'al,  left 
their  ca-ards,  gathered  up  th'  cattle  and 
rode  off  in  our  very  fa-aces.  I'm  thinkin', 
sorr,  ye'll  be  sayin'  'E'  troop  has  wan  more 
score  to  settle  wid  thim  whin  you  see  their 
wur-rk." 

After  a  plunge  in  the  cold  stream,  re- 
freshing alike  to  men  and  horses,  they  sad- 
dled and  were  off. 

Through  the  lush  grass  of  the  meadow, 
into  the  foothills  beyond,  up  and  up,  over 
rocky  trails  to  the  summit  of  the  first  rise, 
there  to  be  confronted  with  a  higher  rise 
beyond,  more  barren,  more  rugged  and 
more  desolate,  they  went. 

At  the  crest,  the  captain  halted  and  held 
converse  with  Eunning  Lizard:  "Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  Lizard,  that  cattle  can 
be  driven  over  such  a  trail  ?  Why,  it's  all 
the  sure-footed  pack-mules  can  do.  The 
troop  horses  are  skinned  to  their  knees, 
and  will  not  do  to  plough  with  if  we  ever 
get  them  back  off  this  hike." 

"Cattle  go,  all  same,"  answered  Run- 
ning Lizard.  "Mountain  cattle — climb 
like  goats — come  on — show  trail." 

At  the  end  of  a  slippery  slide  almost 
perpendicular,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  be- 
low, Running  Lizard  pointed  to  the  un- 
mistakable marks  of  the  passage  of  many 
hoofs. 

The  captain  turned  and  beckoned  the 
troop  to  follow. 

The  troopers  dismounted,  led  and 
dragged  their  horses  down  the  slope;  the 
pack-train  following  in  snorting  protest 
the  white  bell-mare,  who  picked  her  way 
nimbly  as  a  sheep  over  debris  left  from  the 
making  of  a  world. 

On  a  level  they  waited,  while  Lieutenant 
Gray,  Corporal  O'Dowd  and  the  scouts- 
plunged  ahead. 
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After  an  hour,,  the  blinking  heliograph 
flashed  back:  "Advance!  Trail  growing- 
hot," 

Down  for  an  hour  the  sweating  troop 
slid,  cursed  and  sprawled;  then  up  again 
and  up. 

Half-way  up,  night  overtook  them,  and 
they  made  camp  upon  a  shelf  of  rock. 
Before  dawn  they  were  again  in  saddle, 
plunging  blindly  ahead,  amid  muttered 
curses  of  the  men  and  groans  of  the  horses. 

One  more  summit  and  they  looked  down 
upon  the  bad-lands;  a  level  and  a  desolate 
waste.  Still  there  was  no  sight  of  their 
prey. 

That  day  they  toiled  on,  and  again 
night  overtook  them.  And  still  there  was 
another  night  of  lying  upon  a  bed  of  rock 
with  cold  rations,  and  a  cheerless  sky  for 
covering. 

"E"  troop  was  in  a  dangerous  mood. 

When  the  morning  glimmered  faint,  and 
the  East  stars  paled  and  went  out,  the 
Corpora]  and  scouts  stole  out  of  camp 
and  away  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Gray. 

With  the  sunrise,  a  scout  returned  and 
told  them  that  their  prey  was  near. 

"E"  troop  brightened  perceptibly. 

Below  lay  serrated  levels,  barren,  glow- 
ing faintly  red  in  the  early  light,  like  sun- 
baked terra-cotta. 

The  web-like  lines  they  knew  to  be 
coulees  and  canyons ;  some,  mere  surface 
scratches,  others,  gaping  wounds  which 
reached  the  earth's  deep  heart. 

"W  troop  clambered  willingly  into 
saddle. 

Two  hours  of  scrambling  brought  them 
to  a  rugged  trail  leading  off  amid  the 
foothills  to  the  lower  levels  they  sought. 

Here  a  scout  met  them  with  word  that 
Lieutenant  Gray  and  his  men  had  gone 
ahead  to  a  blind  canyon  giving  off  the  one 
they  were  in.  There  Running  Lizard  ex- 
pected the  band  to  rest  and  to  graze  the 
herd. 

Cautiously  the  troop  crawled  along  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon  until  they  met 
Corporal  O'Dowd  coming  back  to  hurry 
them. 

He  said  that  the  entire  band  was  en- 
camped in  a  bowl-like  canyon,  a  half  mile 
or  so  across ;  that,  in  this  snug  harbor 
they  felt  so  secure  that  they  had  posted 
but  one  picket;  and,  thanks  to  Eunning 


Lizard,  he  was  now  upon  his  way  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

"  'Twas  the  natest  bit  av  a  job  iver  I 
see,"  whispered  the  Corporal.  "We  crept 
'round  an  abrupt  turn  an'  before  us  was 
a  little  amphitheatre  a  hundred  ya-ards 
or  so  acrohst,  which  opens  out  into  th' 
hole  they're  in  like  the  neck  av  a  bottle. 
Where  neck  and  bottle  jine  there  sthood 
Mister  Picket,  his  back  to  us,  a  lanin' 
against  th'  wa'all  aw-watchin'  av  his  little 
red  brothers  instid  av  attindin'  to  bizness, 
as  a.  picket  shud.  Th'  Lizard  motioned  to 
cover  him  while  he  shlipped  upon  him. 
Whilst  I  did  that  sa-ame,  th'  Lizard 
s-h-1-i-p-p-e-d  up  behind  him  sohft  as  a 
cougar,  an'  before  he  hea-ard  a  thing, 
'Whish!'  wint  th'  Lizard's  rope.  Before 
he  cud  let  out  a  yelp,  down  on  his  back 
owes  he  wid  his  neck  broke  like  a  reed  be 
th'  gar-rote  twihst  th'  Lizard  give  him. 
In  tin  sickonds  th'  Lizard  had  him  an'  his 
fate  agin,  propped  up  agin  his  rock  natu- 
ral as  life,  an'  a  bla-ame  sight  safer.  He's 
out  av  the  way;  can't  we  go  right  in, 
Captain?"  asked  he. 

"Softly,  son,  softly !"  warned  the  cap- 
tain. "The  canyon  may  have  another 
opening.  We  want  no  flukes  after  a 
jaunt  like  this." 

A  word  aside  with  the  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  captain  beckoned  the  troop 
about  him. 

"Men,"  said  he,  "you  are  about  to  get 
what  you  have  been  sighing  for — a  brush 
with  Little  Gray  Wolf.  Lieutenant  Orr 
will  take  a  detachment  up  and  out  of 
the  main  canyon  around  to  the  head  of 
the  ones  they  are  in,  and  drive  them 
down  to  us.  We  will  post  the  Gatling  at 
this  end  and  deploy  around  it  in  a  half 
circle.  When  Lieutenant  Orr  charges, 
they  will  run  down  to  us  like  rabbits. 
Keep  sheltered  until  he  has  them  run- 
ning." 

"He  will  bear  off  to  the  left,  Not  a 
man  of  you  is  to  fire  until  we  get  a  flag 
from  him  saying  his  men  are  under  shel- 
ter at  the  left  wall. 

"If  the  cattle  go  amuck  and  start  this 
way  we  will  have  the  devils  own  time 
holding  them ;  but  we've  got  to  hold  them. 
Never  will  we  get  another  chance  like 
this. 

"If  a  few  hatsful  of  lead  thrown  into 
their  faces  by  the  Gatling  don't  stop  them 
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it  will  cease  firing.  Await  the  order  to 
charge  and  go  in.  Cross-fire  to  the  right. 
Lieutenant  Orr's  men  may  be  exposed. 
When  we  do  break,  break  clean,  and  for- 
get that  you  ever  heard  of  tactics  or 
maneuvers.  Depend  on  horse  sense.  Im- 
agine you  are  loose  in  a  nest  of  hornets 
and  under  orders  to  lick  them.  Pick  your 
man  and  get  him. 

"They  outnumber  us  three  to  one,  but 
they  are  half  women  and  children.  Re- 
member that — half  women  and  children. 
Don't  disgrace  the  uniform. 

"When  you  mix  with  them,  watch  the 
squaws.  They  fight  like  wild-cats  and 
are  twice  as  treacherous.  That's  all.  In- 
to line!" 

The  troopers  awaited  the  volley-signal 
announcing  the  completion  of  the  second 
lieutenant's  detour. 

The  minutes  dragged  like  hours. 

"Here,  Corporal!"  said  the  captain, 
"take  my  glass,  go  forward,  see  what  they 
are  doing.  Then  come  back  and  report. 
Tell  Lieutenant  Gray  to  stay  where  he  is 
in  order  to  report  if  they  become  alarmed. 
Tell  him,  too,  to  have  his  squad  ready  to 
fall  in  as  we  charge !" 

Corporal  O'Dowd  rode  to  where  the 
scouts  were  hidden  by  a  curve  in  the  rocks. 
He  delivered  the  message,  dismounted, 
and  crept  until  he  was  near  the  limp 
picket,  who  stood  gazing  out  across  the 
canyon  with  glassy  eyes. 

Cautiously  he  dropped  to  his  belly  and 
wormed  forward. 

"Don't  ta-ake  all  th'  pa-ath,  ye  grizzly 
divil,  ye,"  he  remarked  familiarly  to  the 
dead  sentry,  as  he  slid  past  the.  limp  legs. 

The  cattle  were  scattered  over  the  can- 
yon's bottom,  pulling  hungrily  at  the 
scant  herbiage. 

Near  the  farther  end,  the  entire  band 
was  huddled  about  a  fire. 

"Now,  what  th'  divil?"  muttered  the 
corporal.  "Can't  be  cookin'  this  late,  an' 
they  sure  don't  nade  hate.  A  man,  a  white 
man,  sure  as  Sa-aint  Patrick  druv  th' 
sna-akes  out  av  Ireland.  As  I  live,  uts 
Heck  Jarboe.  So  ho!  bein'  prissed  f'r 
time,  they  had  to  bring  ye  clear  here  to 
have  their  fun,  hey?  Shudn't  be  sur- 
phrised  av  we  didn't  break  into  their  in- 
nocent divarsions,"  he  added,  with  a 
chuckle. 

Like  a  land-crab  he  backed,  hidden,  un- 


til he  reached  his  horse,  where  he  mounted 
and  rode  back  to  the  troop  and  reported: 

"They've  Heck  Jarboe  in  there,  sorr, 
tied  hand  and  foot  waitin'  f'r  th'  fire  to 
get  down  to  coals  that  they  may  grill  him 
slow  an'  proper.  He's  about  th'  center 
near  th'  further  end.  Av  ye  will  ohder  th' 
byes  to  ramimber  ut  in  firin'  an'  sind  a 
man  wid  a  knife  to  cut  him  loose  whin  we 
go  in  we'll  save  him. 

"Ould  Heck's  settin'  there  calm  as  a 
mummy.  Th'  thongs  are  cuttin'  av  him 
to  th'  bone  an'  him  not  makin'  a  holler. 
"Wan  av  th'  squaws  has  pulled  off  the  boots 
av  him  so  th'  coals  can  ate  into  his  soles 
th'  asier.  Ut's  muhrder  be  slow  inches 
they're  plannin',  sorr." 

The  news  struck  fury  into  the  troop. 
Tensely  they  waited  until  their  ears  were 
assailed  by  a  smashing  Springfield  volley, 
which  the  canyon  walls  caught  up  and 
hurled  back,  magnified  to  regimental 
proportions. 

The  whoops  of  the  charging  detachment 
and  the  bellowing  of  cattle  drove  the 
troop  mad  with  excitement. 

"Hist!"  cautioned  the  captain;  "not  a 
move  until  the  gatling  speaks.  Then  cut 
loose  and  show  you  are  not  raw  ones !" 

Within  the  canyon  fear  reigned.  The 
Apaches,  stupefied  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  recovered  and  scurried  for  the 
ponies. 

The  wild  mountain  cattle  scattered  like 
a  covey  of  quail,  then  instinctively  drew 
together  and  stampeded  toward  the  open- 
ing. 

Behind,  mounted  and  afoot,  came  flee- 
ing Indians,  shrieking  Spanish-Apache 
curses,  each  intent  upon  his  safety. 

As  the  roar  of  the  hoofs  drew  nearer,  the 
captain  arose  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted : 
"Now,  men!  Remember  the  circle  forma- 
tion! Get  them  milling  with  the  herd, 
and  we'll  bag  them,  all!  C-h-a-r-g-e!" 

"E"  troop  sank  feet  deep  into  stirrups, 
bent  low  upon  the  necks  of  its  horses, 
kicked  spurs  into  quivering  flanks  that 
little  needed  them,  and  dashed  past  the 
rigid  picket. 

When  the  gatling  spat  lead  in  their 
faces  the  cattle  paused,  wheeled,  then 
charged  upon  their  pursuers.  For  safety, 
the  Apaches  whirled  and  scudded  before 
the  herd,  unmindful  in  their  panic  of  the 
Lieutenant's  waiting  detachment. 
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"Hi !  Corporal .  O'Dowd !"  shouted  the 
captain,  "cut  off  ten  men,  save  your  fire, 
ride  back  and  hold  the  opening!  Bear  to 
the  left,  men.  Avoid  the  cross-fire.  Come 
on!" 

With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  the  captain  let 
them  into  the  thick  of  it.  Casting  disci- 
pline to  the  winds,  Corporal  O'Dowd  rode 
after  him,  whining:  "Oh,  captain  dear, 
plaze  let  me  take  me  buckos  in?  'Tis  th' 
fi-irst  bit  av  a  shindy  f  r  a  year,  an'  don't 
ye  mind  what  they  did  to  me  an'  me  squad 
upon  Salt  Fork  lahst  summer?  Come  on, 
now,  'tis  a  dear  y'are?" 

The  captain  roared:  "Back,  I  say,  and 
hold  the  opening,  or  by  heaven,  I'll  have 
you  broke  upon  the  field.  Go!  you  will 
get  your  chance." 

The  Corporal  reigned  in  with  a  jaw- 
breaking  jerk,  headed  off  a  handful  of 
troopers,  swung  them  after  him,  and,  with 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  galloped 
back,  wailing:  "Oh,  th'  ingra-ate,  th'  pol- 
tro-on,  an'  me  wid  him  all  these  years. 
'Tis  a  rigular  Donnybrook  fa-air  they're 
havin'  an'  me  ohdered  back  to  do  polis 
dooty.  'Tis  ohderly  in  a  soldiers'  home  th' 
Old  Man'll  be  makin'  av  me  next.  Oshone ! 
oshone!  Dennis  O'Dowd,  little  did  ye 
think  'twould  iver  come  to  this  wid  ye." 

The  herd  tore  across  the  canyon,  sweep- 
ing the  Apaches  like  chaff  before  it. 

There  is  was  met  by  a  fusillade  from 
Lieutenant  Orr's  detachment,  which 
turned  it  back  again  pell-mell.  The  fear- 
maddened  cattle  started  milling. 

Firing  at  random,  the  Indians  were 
swept  into  the  vortex  and  compelled  to 
ride  for  their  lives. 

"Be  th'  Gods,  they  have  thim  now.  Ut's 
millin'  they  are,  an'  'tis  pot-huntin'  'twill 
be  f'r  th'  byes,  an'  us  sittin'  here  like  dum- 
mies a-missin'  all  th'  good  av  ut,"  wailed 
the  O'Dowd.  "Oh,  'tis  a  long  day  I'll  be 
ramimberin'  this,  Gappy  dear,  an'  me  al- 
ways sayin'  ye  was  th'  behst  cappy  in  th' 
hull  dom  ahrmy. 

"There  goes  Lieutenant  Orr  an'  his  men 
a-ridin'  in  an'  pickin'  av  thim  off  like 
poachers.  Wud  yez  look  at  th'  raw  Wist 
Pint  la-ad  a-ladin'  av  his  min  like  a  vit- 
rin !  He's  down !  be  th'  sha-ade  av  Sa-aint 
Pater  he's  down! — th'  lef tenant — an'  uts 
to  pieces  he'll  be  cut  be  th'  hooves.  0!  the 
Lord  love  the  boy  wid  the  fair  hair.  No, 
he's  oop,  hivin  be  praised !  an'  after  thim. 


There's  th'  son  av  his  da-ad,  that  la-ad.  0, 
'tis  beaucheous !" 

Above  the  Babel  rose  a  shrill  "0-he- 
yah!"  the  rallying  cry  of  Little  Gray  Wolf. 

His  followers  heard  it  as  they  rode 
within  the  flying  circle.  Foot  by  foot, 
his  warriors  fought  their  way  until  some 
fifteen  had  gathered  about  him.  Thun- 
derously the  swirling  mass  swung  aline 
with  the  opening. 

Gray  Wolf  uttered  a  cry.  The  warriors 
lashed  their  ponies  to  a  mighty  plunge. 
Like  a  wedge  they  parted  the  herd. 

Grey  Wolf  took  the  lead  fearlessly,  dark, 
ominous  and  silent.  The  band  fell  into  a 
"V"  and  followed  as  wild  ducks  fly.  Cun- 
ningly he  led  them  between  the  troop  and 
the  squad  that  the  troop  dare  not  fire. 

Behind  lay  destruction.  Four-hundred 
yards  ahead,  safety.  Once  through,  they 
would  scatter  to  numberless  hiding  places 
in  the  rocks,  where  white  men  could  not 
find  them. 

The  ponies  needed  no  urging.  Bellies 
aline  with  the  ground,  they  skimmed 
along.  The  slim,  sinewy  bodies  of  the 
riders,  bare  save  for  loin  cloth  and  car- 
tridge belt,  were  a  part  of  them. 

Low  on  the  ponies'  necks  they  crouched, 
gripping  with  vice-like  knees  the  straining 
withers;  by  perfect  horsemanship  lifting 
the  ponies  from  the  ground,  pushing  them 
on. 

Now  and  then  the  painted  body  of  a  red- 
skin would  rise  from  the  shelter  of  a 
pony's  neck,  remain  poised  for  an  instant 
like  a  resplendent  serpent,  fire,  and  drop 
back. 

As  they  drew  near,  ponies  and  riders 
nerved  themselves  for  the  shock. 

"Th'  sa-aints  be  praised!"  howled  the 
O'Dowd  ecstatically;  "they're  comin  right 
into  our  embra-ace.  'Tis  Providence, 
min,  turnin'  th'  Wolf  over  to  us  that  we 
may  wipe  out  th'  stain  av  lahst  summer. 
Howld  till  yez  git  th'  wur-rud,  volley, 
thin  go  as  ye  plaze  an'  divil  take  th'  lag- 
gards !" 

As  the  Indians  rose  to  meet  the  shock, 
the  squad  volleyed.  Four  fell  from  their 
ponies  and  lay  limp.  A  number  of  the 
ponies,  hard-hit,  reared,  screaming,  then 
staggered  and  dropped. 

"Come  on,  byes !  get  next  to  thim !" 
shrieked  the  corporal. 

Discarding  rifle  and  bringing  revolver 
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into  play,  they  sprang  forward.  The  cor- 
poral led,  spurring  his  horse  until  blood 
spurted  red  from  its  flanks,  singing  as  he 
rode: 

"Oh,  Brian  Boru,  look  down,  look  down 

Upon  y'er  boys  this  flay. 
Fr'm  Donegal  to  Dublin  town 

They're  always  in  th'  fray." 

i 

Straight  at  each  other  flew  the  corporal 
and  Little  Gray  Wolf. 

At  five  yards  they  fired.  The  corporal 
felt  a  blow  as  from  a  hammer.  The  wea- 
pon flew  from  his  hand.  He  recovered  and 
braced  himself,  hoping  to  .ride  down  and 
unhorse  the  Wolf. 

They  met  with  a  crash  which  sent  the 
light  pony  back  upon  his  haunches.  The 
nimble-footed  beast  was  up  in  an  instant, 
his  master  urging  him  on. 

Gray  Wolf  raised  his  weapon  to  fire 
point-blank  in  the  corporal's  face.  A 
smash  upon  the  arm,  from  a  trooper's  re- 
volver-butt, sent  the  bullet  wild,  and  the 
weapon  dropped. 

Again  their  horses  flew  at  each  other, 
the  corporal  striking  out  with  his  fist,  the 
Wolf  tugging  at  a  knife  in  his  belt.  The 
O'Dowd  saw  the  motion,  flung  himself  up- 
on the  Wolf  and  pinioned  him. 

Back  and  forth,  round  and  round,  they 
struggled,  guiding  their  horses  with  their 
knees. 

Bullets  sang.  Dust  billowed  like  clouds. 
Horses  kicked  and  fought.  Their  screams 
mingled  with  the  curses  of  troopers  and 
the  gutturals  of  the  Indians. 

The  conflict  about  them  changed  to 
hand-to-hand  combat,  and  the  circle  wid- 
ened. Their  horses,  free  of  rein,  pulled 
apart.  The  two  struggling  bodies  slid  be- 
tween them. 

They  writhed  upon  the  ground.  The 
supple  body  of  Gray  Wolf,  naked,  sinuous, 
wriggled  out  of  the  best  barrack-room 
holds  the  Corporal  knew. 


Over  and  over  they  rolled.  Gray  Wolfs 
muscles  rose  in  ridges  beneath  skin  like 
tawny  satin. 

The  corporal  struggled  to  pin  him  to 
earth  by  tricks  of  the  wrestler's  art.  The 
cords  upon  his  neck  stood  out  like  ropes 
of  steel.  His  arms  closed  like  hairy  ten- 
tacles until  it  seemed  that  Gray  Wolf's 
bones  must  crack  beneath  the  pressure 
which  was  slowly,  slowly  gaining  mastery. 

Gray  Wolf's  breath  rasped  dryly.  The 
corporal  knew  more  of  weaponless  war- 
fare. He  breathed  with  lips  close  shut, 
conserving  strength. 

An  unexpected  twist  of  the  Indian  half 
broke  the  corporal's  hold. 

Instantly  Gray  Wolf  freed  an  arm, 
rolled  on  top,  snatched  his  knife  and  made 
ready  to  strike. 

Lightning-swift  the  corporal  relaxed  his 
hold  and  seized  the  uplifted  wrist.  Red 
mist  floated  between  them.  Afar,  as  in 
a  dream,  the  corporal  heard  the  conflict. 
The  weight  upon  his  chest  smothered  him. 
He  still  held,  however,  his  bull-dog  grip 
upon  the  swaying  wrist.  Then  like  a  wave 
reason  and  the  love  of  life  came  surging 
back. 

He  gathered  himself  for  the  supreme 
test.  Slowly,  wickedly,  he  twisted;  one 
hand  toward  the  other  from  him. 

In  agonized  surprise,  Gray  Wolf's  face 
looked  down  upon  him.  Beads  were  upon 
it.  Sweat  trickled  like  a  rivulet.  The 
nauseating  Indian  body-smell  struck  him. 

A  deep  breath  and  the  corporal  put  his 
strength  into  a  terrific  twist.  The  bones 
crunched  like  tinder.  The  knife  fell.  The 
corporal  seized  it. 

Bending  his  body  bow-like  upon  neck 
and  heels,  he  flung  off  his  foe,  and,  like  a 
panther,  fell  upon  him. 

The  blue  blade,  choosing  its  deadly  aim, 
shone  in  the  sun,  and  then  sped  hissing 
through  the  Indian's  heart.  A  grasp,  a 
quiver,  and  the  sinewy  form  collapsed. 

The  chase  of  Little  Gray  Wolf  was  over. 


THE    LAST   BUFFALO 

(A    Captive    in    Golden    Gate    Park) 
BY    D.     S.    RICHARDSON 

Lone  survivor  of  thy  race, 

Thou  hast  reached  the  stopping  place; 

This  is  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

Better  so ;  for  when  a  king 

Passes  to  his  final  rest, 

From  the  headlands  he  should  sing, 

Fronting  bravely  to  the  West. 

Grim  and  silent,  standing  there 
In  the  sunlight,  one  may  see 
Pathos  in  thy  dignity: 
In  thy  sullen  eyes  may  read 
Menace  yet  and  threat  to  find 
Vengeance  for  thy  slaughtered  kind. 
Eegal  still,  though  all  undone, 
I  salute  thee,  Shaggy  One. 

Yet,  grim  warrior,  e'er  thy  day 

Fades  away  in  endless  night, 

I  would  venture,  if  I  may, 

That  the  slaughter  lust  was  right. 

True,  the  prairies  stretch  away, 

Cold  and  silent  with  thy  dead; 

True,  alas,  the  verdant  slopes 

Feel  no  more  their  myriad  tread; 

All  are  gone;  but  have  you  thought, 

Grave  avenger,  in  your  plight, 

How  much  joy   the  slaughter  brought- 

What  a  paean  of  delight 

"Rose  to  heaven  with  every  groan — 

Kindled  quick  by  stab  and  sting — 

How  the  music  of  their  moan 

Made  the  wilderness  to  sing? 

Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone; 
He  must  see  things  bleed  and  die. 
Were  it  not  a  worthy  fate 
Such  a  need  to  satisfy? 
Think  it  out,  0  surly  king, 
E'er  you  pass  into  the  night; 
Death  means  naught  to  man  or  beast 
If  he  keeps  his  logic  right. 

Get  you  to  the  hay  rick  there ; 
Make  the  most  of  life's  brief  span ; 
Paw  the  ground  and  kick  the  air, 
Or  kill  your  keeper,  if  you  can. 
Only  this,  before  you  go: 
Soon  or  late  or  slow  or  fast, 
Let  the  world's  last  buffalo 
Be  a  monarch  to  the  last. 


A    NAVAJO'S    FAIRY   TALE 


BY  HENRIETTE  ROTHSCHILD  KROEBER 


FAIRY  TALES!  Who  of  us 
have  not  at  some  time  of  our 
lives  been  entranced  by  them? 
Have  we  not  all  heard  the  fairies 
whisper,  or  seen  them  hurry  along  on  their 
merry  way?  Have  we  not  perchance  even 
seen  the  hobgoblin,  and  were  convinced 
that  the  witches  were  riding  through  the 
air?  Man  comes  and  man  goes,  and  the 
world  grows  older,  yet  the  fairies  are  part 
of.  each  generation  and  will  continue  as 
long  as  there  are  elders  to  gather  children 
about  them  and  tell  them  stories.  This 
custom  is  not  only  one  of  the  civilized 
world,  but  all  nations  and  all  stages  of 
culture  have  their  legends,  folk-tales,  and 
stories. 

Our  original  American  has  an  endless 
fund  of  these  tales,  and  whether  he  be  a 
Mojave  or  Siwash,  Yuki  or  Algonkin,  he 
has  stories  of  mystery,  deception,  trans- 
formation, punishment  and  reward. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  obtain 
a  myth  from  a  redskin,  yet  once  his 
tongue  is  loosed,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  interested  and  intent  in  his  own  tale. 
Like  the  white  man  drawing  about  him 
those  of  his  family  who  wish  to  hear,  so 
the  Indian,  squatting  in  front  of  his  wick- 
iup, tepee,  hut  or  hogan,  has  around  him 
members  of  his  family,  and  be  it  firelight, 
star  or  moonlight,  will  tell  the  tales  that 
have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
for  generations  until  some  white  man  has 
come  along  to  put  them  to  paper. 

Animals  personified  are  great  favorites 
as  heroes.  Coyote  in  particular  takes  on 
many  forms.  It  was  while  seated  about 
the  crackling  fire  that  Peshlikai,  a  full- 
blood  Navajo,  told  the  following  story  of 
how  even  Coyote  the  wise  was  once  tricked 
by  the  Deer. 

The,    Trickster   Tricked. 

Long  ago,  when  the  animals  were  peo- 
ple, Coyote  left  her  pups  in  her  lair  and 


started  out  after  adventure.  As  she  went 
along,  she  met  Deer,  with  her  two  little 
fawns  trotting  behind  her.  They  were 
prettily  spotted  and  at  once  attracted  Coy- 
ote. She  put  herself  out  to  be  particularly 
friendly,  and  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  animals  of  that  time,  shook  the  Deer's 
hand  in  warm  greeting. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  and  where 
are  you  going,  cousin?"  said  Coyote.  She 
was  not  Deer's  cousin  at  all,  but  it  suited 
her  purpose  to  feign  relationship. 

"We  are  looking  for  a  good  place  to 
eat,  where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  water 
clear,"  answered  Deer. 

"Cousin,"  said  Coyote,  unable  to  re- 
strain her  inquisitiveness  and  envy  any 
longer,  "cousin,  what  pretty  children  you 
have!"  And  she  pawed  the  fawns  over. 
"How  did  you  give  them  their  beautiful 
spots,  my  cousin  ?" 

"I  have  done  nothing  to  them,"  Deer 
replied.  "They  were  always  like  that. 
They  were  born  like  that." 

"Cousin,  do  not  conceal  anything  from 
me.  You  must  have  done  something  to 
them.  I  know  you  have  because  you  are 
not  spotted.  How  could  your  two  children 
have  such  pretty  spots  if  you  had  not  done 
it  for  them?  Tell  me,  please.  My  child- 
ren are  plain  and  I  want  to  make  them  as 
pretty  as  yours." 

"There  is  nothing.  It  is  just  their 
nature." 

"N"o,  you  are  hiding  it  from  me.  You 
must  tell  me.  You  are  not  my  true 
friend." 

Deer  began  to  be  puzzled  and  alarmed. 
Coyote  was  smart,  she  had  always  heard 
from  the  other  animals,  and  ever  ready 
to  trick  others.  She  feared  to  deny 
longer,  lest  Coyote  might  wreak  vengeance 
on  her  for  the  fancied  wrong.  "I  must 
get  away  from  her,"  she  thought.  "I 
will  tell  her  anything  to  escape." 

"Well,  cousin,"  she  said,  "let  it  be  so ;  I 
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will  tell  you  everything.  It  is  my  secret, 
but  since  you  must  know,  I  will  share  it 
with  you.  Well,  you  may  wonder,  but  I 
burn  the  spots  on  my  children.  I  put 
them  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  so  that 
there  is  only  a  small  opening  at  one  end. 
In  front  of  that  I  build  a  fire  of  cedar 
wood.  You  know  how  that  sparkles  and 
snaps.  Then  the  wood  pops  and  sparks 
fly  on  my  children  in  the  hole  and  make 
the  spots.  When  the  fire  dies  down,  I 
take  them  out  and  they  are  pretty.  Now 
you  can  do  it  with  your  children,  too.  Only 
you  must  watch  closely  and  let  them  stay 
in  long  enough  to  become  spotted  all  over. 
Don't  let  them  out  too  soon.  When  you 
look  in  and  see  their  teeth,  then  you  will 
know  they  are  laughing,  and  that  they  are 
properly  spotted.  That  is  the  time  to 
take  them  out.  You  will  see  how  pretty 
they  are." 

Coyote  was  delighted  at  having  at  last 
learned  the  cherished  secret.  "Thanks, 
cousin,  many  thanks/'  she  said.  "I  see 
you  are  really  my  friend  and  will  not 
deny  me  the  truth.  Thanks  again.  Now 
I  must  go  home  at  once." 

She  started,  much  to  the  relief  of  Deer, 
who  no  longer  had  to  fear  her  mischief. 
All  the  way  home  Coyote  ran  at  full  speed, 
never  stopping,  so  eager  was  she  to  make 
her  children  also  beautiful. 

Panting,  her  tongue  drooping,  she 
reached  the  lair.  "Children,  children!" 
she  cried  to  the  brood  of  pups  that  came 
running  out  and  frisked  around  her,  "now 
you  are  going  to  be  pretty !  Wait  till  you 
see  how  beautiful  I  shall  make  you  with 
fine  spots  all  over !" 

"Tell  us  about  it,  mother,"  they  cried. 

"You  should  see  Deer  and  her  little 
ones !  I  just  met  them.  Nice  white 
spots  all  over  their  sides.  Now  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  you  just  as  pretty." 

"Ah !  Ah !"  shouted  the  pups,  and 
jumped  about. 

Coyote,  followed  by  her  xoun&  looked 
among  the  rocks  until  she  found  a  suit- 
able hole  with  a  small  opening. 

"Come,  children,  go  in!  This  is  just 
the  place.  Now  you  will  surely  be  beau- 
tiful." 

The  pups  crawled  in  and  she  gath- 
ered a  pile  of  cedar  and  split  it  fine.  She 
piled  the  wood  up  at  the  opening  and  lit 
it.  Inside  the  pups  were  laughing  and 
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happy.  "Now  we  will  be  made  beautiful," 
they  said. 

Soon  the  fire  blazed  up  roaring.  Every 
time  it  snapped  and  crackled,  Coyote's 
heart  was  glad.  Every  time  a  spark 
popped  she  said  to  herself:  "Another 
pretty  spot  on  them !" 

The  pups  began  to  yelp. 

"Stop  that  crying!"  Coyote  'ordered. 
"Think  how  pretty  you  are  being  made." 

Still  they  yelped  and  howled,  until 
Coyote  grew  weary  of  commanding  them 
to  cease.  The  fire  burned  bigger  and  big- 
ger, and  after  a  time  it  grew  quiet  in  the 
hole.  Coyote  let  the  fire  go  down.  When 
she  looked  in,  she  saw  the  gleaming  white 


teeth  of  the  pup  that  was  nearest  the  en- 
trance. 

"He  is  laughing,"  she  thought.  "I  am 
sure  they  are  all  laughing  because  they 
are  happy  that  I  have  made  them  spotted 
all  over." 

She  raked  the  embers  and  ashes  aside, 
and  one  after  the  other  took  out  the  pups. 

"Well,  now  you  are  pretty,"  she  said. 
"How  do  you  like  it?" 

But  they  did  not  answer.  They  only 
grinned  at  her  with  teeth  from  which  the 
lips  had  shriveled  away.  They  were 
cooked  dead. 

Coyote,  the  trickster,  had  herself  been 
tricked. 


FREDERICK    REMINGTON'S    COWBOY 

MONUMENT 


BY    O.     H.     SAMPLE 


WHEN  FREDERICK  Reming- 
ton, whose  color  pictures  of 
frontier  life  are  Western 
history,  took  to  sculpture,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  produce 
something  picturesque,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  he  has  transferred  the 
vivid  life  and  action  of  his  paintings  to  the 
field  of  sculpture.  His  remarkable  group  of 
cowboys  shooting  up  the  town  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  will  be  remembered  as 
a  "tour  de  force"  in  sculpture,  and  his 
mounted  cowboy,  lately  unveiled  with  real 
cowboy  ceremonies  by  real  cowboys  in 
Fair-mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  is  another 
of  the  same  school.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  picturesque  figure  or  a 
more  appropriate  setting  than  has  been 
given  this  wonderfully  realistic  group.  It 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  rough  stone,  cut 


into  an  excellent  imitation  of  a  natural 
cliff,  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  an  em- 
bankment overlooking  the  East  drive.  The 
horse  has  reached  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice before  his  rider  sees  it,  and  jerks 
sharply  up  on  the  very  edge.  It  is  the 
most  forceful  portrayal  of  mad  action 
brought  suddenly  to  a  dead  rest  that  has 
been  attempted  in  American  sculpture.  A 
strong  touch  of  realism  is  added  by  the 
ideal  spot  in  which  the  work  stands,  and 
which  was  selected  by  Mr.  Remington. 
The  stature  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
eighteen  feet  long.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  city 
from  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa- 
tion, and  the  unveiling  exercises,  which 
drew  a  large  throng,  included  a  parade 
of  mounted  Indians  and  cowboys  from  a 
Wild  West  Show,  that  was  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time. 


The  mounted  cowboy,  ~by  Frederick  J.  Remington 


Charcoal   by   Julia   Heyneman. 


Gittardo  Piazzoni. 


A   WESTERN    PAINTER 


The    Art    of   Gittardo    Piazzoni 


BY  JOSEPHINE  MILDRED  BLANCH 


ALTHOUGH  Gittardo  Piazzoni  is 
not  a  Calif ornian  by  birth   (he 
was  born  in   Intragna,   Switzer- 
land, about  thirty-five  years  ago), 
he  has  lived  in  California     since     early 
childhood,    and   began   the   study   of   his 


art  in  San  Francisco  in  the  old  Pine 
street  studio  where  so  many  of  the  West- 
ern  painters  began  their  art  studies.  Since 
those  old  days,  San  Francisco  has  been 
his  home,  although  he  has  been  twice  to 
Europe  for  study.  During  his  last  two 
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years  abroad  he  accomplished  much,  both 
studying  and  exhibiting  in  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  meeting  with  great  apprecia- 
tion in  both  places.  In  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1907,  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  once  called  Champs  de  Mars,  was 
exhibited  his  picture,  "Song  of  the  Marsh- 
land" (No.  962),  and  his  two  etchings, 
"St.  Peter  from  Ville  Borghese,  Rome," 


tion  which  that  critic  has  for  Piazzoni's 
art: 

"Any  of  Piazzoni's  pictures  is  the  faith- 
ful expression  of  what  he  has  observed 
not  only  with  the  eye  of  a  draughtsman 
or  a  colorist,  but  also  the  feeling  that  has 
penetrated  his  soul." 

"His  pictures  are  chants.  You  feel 
conquered  by  something  like  the  sound  of 


The  End  of  Day. 


From  a  painting  by  Piazzoni. 


and  "Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris," 
(Nos.  2276  and  2277.)  Piazzoni  also  ex- 
hibited in  Rome  that  same  year  in  the 
leading  salon.  A  few  short  extracts  taken 
from  an  article  written  during  this  exhi- 
bition by  Pio  Vanza  and  published  in  the 
"Sancho  Panza,"  a  leading  newspaper  of 
Rome,  is  convincing  proof  of  the  admira- 


heavenly  music  which  the  artist  was  able 
to.  -arrest  in  his  lofty  flight  through 
space." 

"Poetry  is  the  essential  quality  of  his 
work,  and  it  is  a  poetry  without  ornament, 
free  from  all  artificiality,  simple,  sincere 
and  totally  spontaneous." 

Piazzoni   may   be   truly   called   a   poet 
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painter,  a  poet  with  a  deep  spiritual  in- 
sight into  Nature,  relying  not  upon  sen- 
suous coloring,  alluring  lines  or  beauty 
of  atmospheric  change  for  his  inspiration, 
but  using  these  subordinately  but  truth- 
fully to  express  the  thought  which  at  the 
time  controls  him,  and  this  thought  is  al- 
ways a  blending  of  the  poetical,  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  spiritual.  Piazzoni  has 


In  his  salon  picture,  "Song  of  the 
Marshland,"  you  are  made  to  feel  the  il- 
limitableness  of  Nature.  A  low  wet 
marshland  stretching  back  miles  and  miles 
to  the  grey  distance,  where  it  meets  the 
sky  still  more  grey  and  sullen;  from  a 
low-hung,  wind-tossed  cloud.,  you  hear 
the  "Song  of  the  Marshland,""  a  weird, 
minor  chant  it  is — the  voice  of  wind  and 


The  End  of  Life. 


Painting  by  Piazzoni. 


indeed  struck  a  very  high  note.  It  is  not 
the  outward  garb  that  Nature  wears  that 
attracts  him,  but  the  underlying  spirit  or 
elemental  force  of  Nature  that  his  pic- 
tures reveal,  its  vastness,  its  silent  voice, 
and  above  all  its  perfect  peace — one  stands 
silent  and  prayerful  before  them. 


rain  as  they  sweep  over  this  desolate  waste 
of  earth. 

"The  End  of  Day"  is  a  beautiful  pas- 
toral poem.  It  is  evening;  a  lonely  shep- 
herd is  driving  his  flock  homeward  o'er 
the  uplands.  The  weariness  expressed  in 
the  bent  figure  of  the  shepherd,  the  slow 


A  WESTERN  PAINTER. 
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gait  and  drooping  heads  of  the  sheep  as 
they  go  up  the  hillside,  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  eventide  overspreading 
Nature — all  express  the  end  of  day,  a 
weary  world  waiting  for  the  rest  that 
night  will  bring.  So  full  of  poetry  is  the 
picture  that  one  can  only  think  of  that 
first  stanza  of  Grey's  Elegy  as  its  true  in- 
terpretation : 


The  canvas  of  Piazzoni's  most  distinct- 
ly Californian  is  "Winter."  In  this  il- 
limitableness  of  Nature  again  seems  to  be 
the  artist's  controlling  thought.  The  com- 
position of  the  picture  is  most  simple,  its 
meaning  direct.  It  is  made  up  only  of 
the  sky  and  a  vast  stretch  of  rolling  hills. 
The  dull  grey  of  the  sky  and  the  greyness 
of  the  hill?,  with  a  suggestion  of  green 


Winter  ( California. ) 


Painting  by  Gittardo  Piazzoni. 


"The   curfew   tolls   the   knell   of  parting 

day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slo^Jy  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 

way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 

me." 


just  peeping  through  (the  green  that  one 
sees  in  Southern  California  even  in  mid- 
winter), tones  the  entire  canvas  to  a  low 
minor  key  suggestive  of  the  grey  days  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  Californian  win- 
ter. 

His  picture,   "The  End  9f  Life,"  de- 
picts a  dark,  mysterious  valley,  lying  be- 
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Charcoal  by  Piazzoni. 


Pastoral. 


tween  mountains  themselves  as  dark  and 
mysterious  as  the  valley  itself.  The  low 
tone  of  the  sky  tells  of  the  hour  "between 
the  dark  and  the  daylight."  A  single 
glorious  cloud  of  light  lies  beyond  the 
mountains  and  the  valley.  The  picture  is 
symbolic  of  the  soul  journeying  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death: 

"At  twilight  of  my  life,  I  looked  upon  the 
world — 

The  shapes  grew  dim — a  light  far  out  at 
sea, 

While  in  the  lowering  night  waits  Mys- 
tery." 

Piazzoni's  recent  exhibition  numbered 
over  sixty  paintings  and  a  number  of 
beautiful  etchings  and  drawings,  the  latter 
all  subjects  taken  from  Eome  and  Paris. 
His  paintings  comprised  subjects  from 
France,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Piazzoni  has  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  for  most  of  his 
larger  and  more  serious  pictures  from 
California.  However,  locality  means  but 
little  to  Piazzoni. 


Sunset. 


Painting   by   Gittardo    Piazzoni. 


SOME    CLEVER  SWINDLES    OPERATED    IN 
ORIENTAL  COUNTRIES 


BY    JOHN    ROBERTS 


IT  ALL  CAME  BACK  to  me  as  I  sat 
at  my  table  in  the  St.  Francis  dining 
room.     The  rush  of  memories  was 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  whilom 
traveling  companion,  one  Monsieur  Fran- 
cois de  Bertville,  a  gentleman  who,  like 
myself,  had  been  involved  in  one  of  the 
cleverest  swindles  ever  perpetrated  in  the 
"somewhere  east  of  Suez,"  where  if  there 
"ain't  no  ten  commandments,"  there  is  as 
substitute  a  very  wily  and  efficient  secret 
service. 

Our  initial  introduction  had  taken  place 
on  a  steamer  heading  for  Bombay  on  a 
very  stormy  evening.  We  had  been  liter- 
ally thrown  together  by  the  brewing  storm 
as  we  were  making  our  way  to  the  card- 
room.  When  we  were  invited  to  take  a 
hand  at  poker,  we  did  so  as  old  friends. 
The  invitation  was  extended  by  one  of 
those  nondescript  voyagers  so  vague  in  per- 
sonality as  to  leave  a  blank  in  memory. 
Not  so  the  other  player.  Of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood,  the  magnificent  physique  bespoke 
the  highest  type  of  the  beef-eating  nation 
not  only  in  perfect  muscular  development 
but  in  the  atavistic  traces  of  head  and 
brow;  in  the  stamp  of  breeding,  indefin- 
able, yet  compelling,  which  ear-marks  the 
scion  of  aristocracy  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  globe  one  happens  to  brush  against 
him.  Pale,  but  not  with  the  pallor  of  mal 
de  mer;  rather  with  the  turgid  lids  and 
livid  cheek  which  come  of  a  too  strenuous 
dip  into  the  deeps  of  living,  this  splendid 
youngster  (we  afterwards  learned  he  was 
not  yet  twenty-one)  managed  to  keep 
afloat  in  the  shallows  of  existence  with  the 
most  winsome  nonchalance  and  the  easy 
grace  which  made  him  an  idol  with  women 
and  an  object  with  men  to  excite  a  tolera- 
tion never  dreamed  of  even  in  the  quar- 
ters where  the  code  of  morals  fits  itself 


with  elastic  willingness  to  the  standards 
of  the  not  over-scrupulous. 

We  Lose  Heavily. 

At  first,  de  Bertville  and  I  won  steadily; 
then  suddenly,  the  Goddess  of  Luck 
turned  with  prodigal  smile  upon  the  boy, 
and  soon  three  flat  wallets  attested  to  the 
fact.  The  Frenchman  gave  the  winner  a 
keen  scrutiny,  then,  with  the  Gaul's  char- 
acteristic shrug,  took  out  his  cigarette  and 
began  to  smoke.  He  politely  refused  to 
take  another  hand,  and  watched  me  pass 
my  I.  0.  U.  to  the  stranger.  It  must 
have  been  three  in  the  morning  when  the 
door  opened  to  admit  a  tall  clerical  gen- 
tleman, who  advanced  rapidly  to  the  table 
and  laid  authoritative  hands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  youthful  player. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a 
nervous  staccato,  "but  I  must  insist  upon 
his  Lordship's  retiring." 

Gently  he  pushed  his  protege  from  his 
seat.  For  an  instant  the  charge  turned 
sullen,  then,  with  one  of  those  illuminat- 
ing radiances,  a  sunny  smile  and  unex- 
pected good-nature,  the  boy  arose  and 
bade  us  good-night.  The  clergyman  lin- 
gered with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  and, 
turning,  addressed  us  with  a  mingling  of 
sincerity  and  embarrassment. 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  but  I  am 
about  to  make  an  unusual  request."  He 
hesitated,  then  added :  "But  it  is  my  duty. 
Please,  I  would  beg  of  you,  not  to  play 
again  with  his  Lordship.  His  father,  Lord 
Berisford,  has  absolutely  refused  to  stand 
for  any  new  debts  contracted." 

I  looked  down  at  my  check-book  with 
a  whimsical  grin.  It  did  not  escape  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  guardian. 

"Luck  changes,"  he  said,  with  the  sigh 
which  accompanies  the  fullness  of  much 


A  compelling  hand  grasped  his  arm. 


experience,  "and  I  feel  it  is  but  right  to 
warn  you  gentlemen  since  we  are  to  be 
companions  for  many  days  to  come/'  Eeal 
anxiety  overspread  his  sad,  elongated  fea- 
tures, and  we  all  agreed  promptly  as 
though  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  un- 
enviable position. 

"Hold  on  to  your  wads,  boys,"  cautioned 
the  American  drummer,  as  we  parted  in 
the  high  winds  which  blew  over  the  rough 
seas  in  the  pallid  chill  of  dawn. 

How  His  Lordship  Won  Out. 
The  charm,  the  wonderful  magnetism 
of  the  boy,  accounted  for  many  a  surrep- 
titious game  played  at  the  back  of  the 
cleric,  when,  to  evade  his  vigilance,  one 
took  refuge  behind  smoke-stacks  or  in  the 


privacy  of  one's  cabin.  It  was  like  humor- 
ing a  child,  and  the  virility  of  this  great, 
handsome  boy-man  but  made  the  hide-in- 
seek  more  piquant.  I  remember  a  severe 
English  woman  with  her  two  daughters 
traveling  to  meet  her  husband  stationed 
at  some  interior  post.  She  mistrusted  his 
Lordship  in  spite  of  his  title  and  expecta- 
tions (every  one  knew  of  the  vast  landed 
estates  of  the  great  Berisford  family),  and 
rightly,  for  one  sultry  evening  I  came  up- 
on the  girls  playing  some  apparently 
harmless  game,  and  the  stake  was  a  costly 
bracelet  which  eventually  found  its  way 
into  the  titled  pocket.  I  broke  up  the 
party,  almost  snatching  the  cards  from 
Berisford :  this  was  too  much  even  for  my 
leniency.  I  sternly  commanded  the  boy 
to  return  the  trinket,  which  he  smilingly 
did  in  spite  of  the  girl's  violent  protests, 
for,  she  gamely  declared,  it  was  but  fair. 
However,  I  was  obdurate. 

The  day  we  reached  Bombay,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chambers  asked  me  if  his  Lordship 
was  in  my  debt,  saying  with  tightly  com- 
pressed lips :  "It  is  a  matter  of  honor,  and 

for  the  sake  of  his  family "    I  would 

not  hear  of  any  settlement  (although  I 
was  out  $500),  saying  that  we  had  been 
cautioned,  and  no  one  was  responsible  for 
any  loss  sustained.  We  separated  from 
the  boy  with  frank  good  will,  and  any 
suspicion  entertained  evaporated  in  a  gen- 
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nine  regret  at  parting  from  one  of  such 
undeniable  charm. 

Now,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  the  most 
cosmopolitan  places  in  India:  funnels 
through  which  pass  mixtures  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
America,  all  countries  seem  to  flow  hither : 
their  drops  collecting  either  for  duty  or 
pleasure,  then  quickly  dissipating  for  the 
same  reason. 

.Monsieur  and  I  were  leisurely  tourists. 
We  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  and  agreed  to 
do  some  hunting  after  I  had  paid  a  flying 
trip  to  Cashmere  to  meet  some  friends. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  third  day  after  our 
arrival  when  I  received  a  card  from  an 
unknown  caller.  I  had  the  strange  gentle- 
man ushered  into  my  sitting  room.  With- 
out preliminary,  he  began  to  question  me. 
Had  I  come  over  on  the  Adriane?  I  said 
I  had.  Had  I  met  a  certain  Lord  Beris- 
ford,  accompanied  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers? I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Had 
I  any  reason  to  think  there  was  a  question 
of  his  honesty?  I  refused  to  reply  to  that 
question  until  I  knew  the  motive  of  this 
gentleman  in  making  such  pertinent  in- 
quiry. He  took  no  notice  of  my  rebuke 
and  left  abruptly. 

Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  when 
the  young  nobleman  came  to  my  rooms, 
unannounced  and  uninvited.  He  told  me 
frankly  of  his  plans  and  seemed  in  a  de- 
pressed and  repentant  mood.  He  spoke 
feelingly  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  trouble 
his  many  escapades  had  caused  his  people. 
I  could  have  sworn  that  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes.  He  hinted  at  a  girl  in  Eng- 
land whom  his  family  wished  him  to  marry 
when  his  majority  was  reached.  Remorse, 
intended  reformation,  were  blended  with 
a  naive  candor  which  might  have  melted 
the  heart  of  a  stone.  The  long  and  short 
of  it  was — I  was  out  £50,  for  sympathy 
and  heart  had  been  touched.  That  night 
at  dinner  de  Bertville  confided  to  me  a 
similar  interview.  We  laughed  over  the 
hardiness  of  the  sinner,  and  mused  kindly 
on  the  hotness  of  young  blood  and  the  oat- 
sowing  period. 

Some  Victims. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  we  were 
both  amazed  to  receive  an  imperative  note 
from  my  caller  of  the  day  before,  request- 
ing us  to  meet  him  at  the  Bank  of  India. 


Eleven  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  thought  of  our  ig- 
noring the  summons.  De  Bertville  came 
to  me. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  I. 

He  gave  the  inevitable  delicate  shrug. 
"Cela !"  responded  he. 

"Suppose  we  go?"  I  asked  tentatively. 

"Allons — bien,"  answered  the  French- 
man. 

What  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the 
hotel  clerk  wending  his  way  in  the  same 
direction,  bound  for  the  same  appoint- 
ment. A  native  seryant  led  us  into  the 
directors  inner  office.  Our  number  was 
augmented  by  three  strange  personages, 
who  came  promptly  at  the  hour  specified 
in  the  note.  One  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  another  was  a  sleek,  silk  merchant, 
and  the  third  an  apologetic  Hebrew 
money-lender.  The  director,  a  shrewd 
financier,  a  sound,  practical  man  with  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  native  loan  and 
insurance  work  came  to  the  point  at  once, 
without  introduction  or  preamble. 

"I  have  called  this  meeting  in  order 
that  we  may  compare  transactions  of  a 
certain  Lord  Berisford  and  a  certain  Rev. 
Mr.  Chambers.  We  have  all  met  the 
gentlemen,  I  presume." 

There  was  a  general  assent.  From  the 
Hebrew  came  a  something  between  a 
grunt  and  a  snarl.  The  divine  sighed 
heavily  and  folded  his  hands  as  though 
in  resignation  at  human  perfidy.  The 
silk  merchant  was  amiable  with  his  pro- 
fessional smile,  which  included  good  and 
bad  alike.  At  this  juncture,  the  detec- 
tive (such  he  proved  to  be)  entered 
and  he  was  no  other  than  my  erst- 
while caller.  He  was  perspiring  free- 
ly, and  under  his  arm  he  carried  a  number 
of  note  books.  There  was  absolute  silence 
within;  without,  the  sound  of  shutters 
being  put  in  place  was  audible,  and  the 
heat  waves  beating  fiercely  against  the 
green  blinds  but  increased  the  fever  of  ex- 
citement mounting  in  our  veins.  It  was 
like  the  meeting  of  a  secret  jury. 

The  detective  handed  the  director  a 
yellow  slip.  It  was  a  cable  in  cipher  from 
Scotland  Yard.  It  notified  the  bureau 
that  a  passenger  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Henry  Berisford  had  booked  on  the  Ad- 
riane, en  route  for  various  ports  of  In- 
dia. The  real  Lord  was  in  London.  Fur- 


It  was  a  costly  bracelet. 


thermore,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  clerical  garb,  and  that  the  two 
had  carried  on  various  operations  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  on  the  Continent. 

At  this  revelation,  the  moneylender 
exploded  in  wrath.  The  director  bit  his 
lip.  Buncoed,  nothing  short  of  the  most 
exquisitely  subtle  game  of  bunco  had  been 
played  on  these  Shylocks  of  the  ^ar 
East.  The  desperate  appeal  made  by  the 
very  reverend  gentleman  not  to  endorse, 
not  to  lend,  had  worked  like  fatal  poison 


for  each  lender's  own  destruction.  That 
the  real  Lord  contemplated  taking  a  trip 
in  this  direction  was  evidently  known  to 
the  worthies  by  the  mysterious  telepathy 
peculiar  to  the  land  where  the  occult 
deals  in  witcheries. 

How  much  the  bank  lost  will  never  be 
known  ;  the  Hebrew  showed  us  some  round 
figures  that  ran  up  into  the  hundreds 
sterling.  His  business  acumen  had  plot- 
ted against  the  clergyman  in  an  over 
prodigality  to  the  erring.  It  was  his 
profit  to  supply  all  class  from  the  reck- 
less subaltern  with  his  mortgaged  pay  to 
the  traveling  spendthrift  whose  jewels 
were  exchanged  for  cash  way  below  par 
of  the  value  discarded.  He  reckoned 
without  his  host  and  religion  was  the  cloak 
used  to  hide  innumerable  shortcomings  in 
this  particular  instance. 

Why  We  Were  Detained. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Bertville  and  I  were  in  dur- 
ance vile,  albeit  liberty  was  not  denied  us, 
for  three  weeks.  The  consequence  of  this 
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unexpected  halt  was  the  unpleasant  fea- 
ture of  missing  my  friends;  they  went  up 
to  Simla,  and  my  companion  in  innocence 
and  I  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  terri- 
ble heat  of  Bombay  during  the  month  of 
August,  when  even  the  native  seeks  re- 
spite along  the  reaches  of  the  upper  river 
or  under  the  sheltering  palms  of  some  se- 
cluded lake. 

Frequent  polite  messages  did  not  soothe 
our  sense  of  injury,  for  we  were  obsessed 
by  the  conviction  that  the  real  culprit 
was  enjoying  life  unhampered  by  the  fet- 
ters of  the  law  in  which  we  had  become 
immeshed.  I  finally  went  to  consult  an 
English  lawyer  to  see  if  an  end  could  not 
be  put  to  the  annoyance  imposed  upon  us. 
That  very  afternoon,  the  Director,  accom- 
panied by  the  detectives,  paid  us  a  visit, 
He  was  bland,  smiling,  and  the  reason  for 
such  good  humor  manifested  itself  when 
we  were  informed  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Chambers  had  been  apprehended.  That 
the  bogus  Lord  would  soon  be  in  the  toils 
of  justice  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  An- 
other day  of  delay  and  we  were  faced  with 
the  minister,  meek,  sad  and  impressive  as 
ever.  We  took  oath  as  to  some  intimacies 
of  the  pocket-book  and  testified  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  cloth  had  been  protector 
of  one  Lord  Henry  Berisford,  alias  Sir 
Oscar  Brunswick,  alias — there  was  a  list 
addended  that  read  like  a  record  of  con- 
quests. In  vision  we  beheld  Sir  Galahad, 
smiling,  debonair,  broad-chested,  a  mag- 
nificent young  Viking  in  brawn,  but,  I 
fear,  a  natural  born  criminal  under  that 
fell  of  blonde  hair  and  in  spite  of  the 
candor  of  those  genial  blue  eyes. 

De  Bertville  Has  Another  Experience, 

Monsieur  and  I  parted  company  during 
the  course  of  the  week.  I  returned  to 
America,  he  was  to  continue  his  ram- 
blings  wherever  fancy  listed.  That  was 
in  the  August  of  1907,  and  we  had  al- 
most passed  from  each  other's  mind  until 
this  casual  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

We  met  in  the  evening,  and,  over  a 
post-prandial  smoke,  our  reminiscent 
mood  took  us  back  to  the  events  of  that 
past  voyage.  Monsieur  de  Bertville  had 
returned  by  way  of  Bombay,  and,  upon 
inquiry,  learned  that  Mr.  Chambers  had 
changed  clerical  dignities  for  penal 
habiliments,  but  that  the  arch-criminal, 


proving  undeniably  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of 
since  his  disappearance  after  the  Bom- 
bay swindle. 

"I  had  another  very  charming  episode 
of  travel  in  Hong  Kong,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Bertville.  "A  Mr.  Percy  Johnson  and 
your  humble  servant  became  amiable 
friends  to  the  extent  of  sharing  the  same 
bank-book.  He  had  a  genius  for  exact 
imitation,  and  he — not  I — overdrew  ac- 
counts where  I  banked.  Most  awkward." 

This  was  confided  with  the  movement 
of  the  shoulders  I  so  well  remembered. 
"Enfin,"  continued  the  speaker,  "we  saw 
much  together:  Canton,  Pekin,  interior 
China,  and  were  on  our  way  to  Manchuria 
when,"  de  Bertville  laughed  softly  and 
sent  a  waft  of  tobacco  heavenward,  "when 
your  English  law  interposed  and  took 
from  me  very  delightful  society.  *  *  * 
It  was  most  unpleasant,  but  I  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Hong  Kong  ciceroned 
by  a  third,  an  uninvited.  When  reaching 
that  goal,  I  was  met  and  treated  with 
much  consideration,  but  mon  ami  was 
persuaded  to  remain  indefinately,  or  until 
he  could  explain  rather  unique  little  af- 
fairs such  as:  a  check  on  a  particular 
bank  which  failed  to  liquidate  that  indebt- 
edness; a  letter  of  credit  filched  from  a 
Mr.  Hardy  Johnson,  and  to  answer  for  a 
collection  of  bijou,  trinkets  worn  by  wo- 
men of  wealth,  such  as  a  splendid  dia- 
mond necklace,  brooches,  many  valuable 
rings  and  a  gold  jeweled  match-box  once 
owned  by  me.  Mr.  Percy  Johnson  had  as- 
sisted me  in  my  search  for  this  object  sev- 
eral days  before  departure,  finally  remark- 
ing upon  the  futility  of  further  effort, 
adding  that  Oriental  servants  were  never 
known  to  reveal  what  they  had  concealed, 
and  that  the  chances  were  my  property 
had  not  been  lost  or  strayed — just  stolen. 

De  Bertville  blew  smoke  clouds  in 
silence,  then  finished  reflectively: 

"The  denouement  was  remarkable.  I 
went  to  Japan  and  knew  nothing  concern- 
ing the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
drifted  on  to  Africa,  and  then  to  civilized 
parts  once  more,  and,  except  for  the  in- 
convenience of  never  receiving  return 
change  and  the  tragedy  of  having  one's 
overcoat,  umbrella  or  cane  lifted,  saw  lit- 
tle of  the  predatory  instincts  of  human 
nature.  *  *  *  When  on  my  way  out  here 
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I  visited,  in  New  York,  the  prison  of 
Sing-Sing.  *  *  •*  A  man  tall,  well- 
formed,  with  the  carriage  of  one  used  to 
the  curry-comb  of  good  grooming,  in  spite 
of  his  be-zebraed  garments,  confronted 
me  in  one  of  the  corridors;  he  was  evi- 
dently a  trusted  prisoner.  He  stood  aside 
to  allow  me  right  of  way.  As  he  did  so, 
our  eyes  met.  In  a  flash,  memory  slipped 
a  plate  into  my  brain,  and  I  saw  in  clear, 
instantaneous  photographs,  a  smart,  per- 
fectly dressed  man,  clever,  interesting, 
amusing,  full  of  the  incidents  of  travel  in 
world-wide  places,  leaning  toward  me,  his 
brown  hair  slightly  ruffled  by  the  sway- 
ing of  the  punka;  one  well-formed  hand 
holding  the  menu,  the  other  toying  with 
his  light  mustache.  Suddenly  he  looked 
up,  the  light  turning  steel  in  his  eyes ;  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  ordering  our  dinner 
for  a  grasp,  compelling,  was  on  his  arm, 
and,  with  the  swift  intuition  of  the  fugi- 
tive who  knows  when  the  quarry  is  run 
down  to  the  death,  he  saw  his  hour  come ; 
he  realized  the  inevitable  and  made  no 
resistance.  *  *  *  It  was  all  a  mystery: 
how  he  got  away  from  Hong  Kong,  how 


he  came  to  be  lodging  in  unfashionable, 
exclusive  Sing-Sing. 

''Why  are  morals,  especially  in  money 
matters,  so  loose  in  the  Orient,  do  you 
think?"  I  asked. 

"I  account  for  it  in  climate,"  said  de 
Bertville,  "in  remoteness  from  European 
standards:  in  the  free  give-and-take  and 
in  the  transient  nature  of  friendships 
which,  for  a  space,  owing  to  radical 
change  in  modes  of  life,  seem  to  assume 
the  solidity  of  permanence.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  globe  have  I  remarked  such  a 
disregard  for  commonly  accepted  ethics. 
'Where  there  ain't  no  ten  commandments 
and  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst/  "  he  quoted, 
"it  is  difficult  to  hold  fast  to  the  honesty 
best  policy  platitudes." 

I  thought  of  the  dear,  ingenious  crea- 
ture on  ship-board,  a  resident  of  China, 
who,  wishing  to  buy  some  trifles  in  Kobe, 
'just  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  cool  hundred. 
Of  the  artfully  artless  enthusiasm  when 
showing  dear  hubby  the  same  purchases. 
Of  her  remarkable  facility  in  forgetting 
— but  she  was  only  a  woman  and  that's 
another  story. 


L 


THE   DANCE 


Suggestive    of  the    Portola    Festival.         (After    Seeing    Miss    Coleman     n    a 
Series    of    Spanish    Dances    at    the    Century    Club,    San    Francisco) 

BY    FLORENCE    SLACK    CRAWFORD 


Oh,  rapture  entrancing,  the  motion  of  dancing! 

My  soul  is  uplifted  in  song. 
Like  a  full-throated  bird,  of  rhapsodies  unheard, 

I  warble,  and  dance  the  way  long. 
Now  measured  in  motion,  like  waves  of  the  ocean 

I  advance,  then  quickly  recede. 
I  embrace,  oh,  I  love  the  world  here  and  above, 

Its  joy  in  my  bosom  receive. 
Quietly,  slow,  like  a  streamlet  I  flow, 

I  kneel  now  the  flowers  among. 
In  ecstasy  rare,  I  mount  high  in  the  air, 

And  in  laughter  my  dancing  is  done ! 
Oh,  the  motion  of  dancing — rapture  entrancing! 
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BY    LIONEL,    JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  HIS  WAY    home,    Lysander 
Mulverhill    purchased    all    the 
afternoon     papers,    to    get    in 
thorough  mind   of  the  govern- 
mental  situation   from  newspaper   stand- 
points.   He  had  been  asked  to  join  a  dis- 
trict political  club,  and  it  was     to     the 
friendship   of   the  members   thereof   that 
he  would  first  yield  his  activities. 

In  the  newspaper  accounts  he  read 
many  references  to  the  word  "party." 
Party  was  mightier  than  country;  the 
country  was  part  of  the  party,  or,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  country,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, belonged  to  the  party.  Eenegade, 
apostate,  deserter,  traitor  and  viler  were 
the  terms  bestowed  upon  him  who  found 
the  principles  of  another  party  more  pleas- 
ant than  his  own.  The  basest  of  motives, 
the  most  treacherous  of  characters,  the 
blackest  species  of  scoundrelism,  was  im- 
puted to  him  who  changed  his  party.  The 
party's  principles  might  change;  but  its 
name  ever  stood  on  the  banners  of  loyalty. 
As  Lysander  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
tenets  of  his,  he  saw  nothing  more  than 
a  high  degree  of  spirit  in  this. 

Associating  with  the  minor  politicians, 
the  kind  that  cluster  about  the  primaries 
with  little  more  significance  than  that  they 
illustrate  the  power  of  numbers,  he  did 
not  observe  any  marked  demonstration 
over  the  name  of  Faraday.  Faraday's 
highest  Federal  achievement  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and,  though 
well-known  as  the  author  of  an  important 
tariff  measure,  he  lacked  the  personality, 
in  public  life  at  least,  that  might  have 
gone  to  make  a  cordial  demand  for  him 
through  the  country. 

"Interesting  though  they  might  be,  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  read  President 
Faraday's  messages  to  Congress,"  Lysan- 
der confided  to  Malachy  Mulverhill. 


Bruges  was  with  the  larger  faction  of 
the  party.  One  day  he  stated  to  Lysander 
that  this  faction  would  be  with  Faraday 
sooner  or  later. 

"Perhaps  too  later,"  said  Lysander. 

It  was  a  mere  bit  of  nonsense,  this  reply, 
but  the  political  novice  soon  learned  that 
candidates  are  never  to  be  mentioned 
without  due  solemnity.  His  remark  was 
related  to  the  pretty  ears  of  Honora  Far- 
aday, and  Lysander  was  constrained  to 
render  a  lengthy  explanation.  It  con- 
sumed a  bonny  half  hour.  In  the  end, 
Honora  was  satisfied. 

"Of  course,  you  wish  my  father  to 
win?"  she  interrogated,  in  order  to  com- 
plete said  satisfaction. 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"And  he  will  win,  will  he  not  ?" 

"Miss  Mulverhill,  is  it  a  question  of 
winning,  as  one  might  win  a  game?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Your  father,  I  am  well  able  to  say,  is 
entirely  fit  to  be  president  of  this  coun- 
try. I  know  his  utterances  would  dignify 
the  executive  business,  and  his  presence 
ennoble  the  city  of  Washington.  Yet  we 
must  admit  that  he  has  not  done  that 
which  would  excite  a  call  for  him  from  the 
country  at  large.  He  might  win,  as  you 
put  it,  if  his  adherents  should  prove 
cleverer  than  those  of  his  opponent ;  which 
is  merely  saying  that  he  would  become  a 
marker  on  the  political  score-board,  and, 
upon  election,  be  retransformed  into  a 
man.  Up  to  that  time,  the  nominee  is 
but  a  peg.  Such  is  the  case  when  he  is 
not  already  so  famous  that  the  mention 
of  his  name  at  the  outset  evokes  the  de- 
manding roar  of  his  countrymen.  I  take 
it  that  the  President  elect  should  not  go 
to  his  office  upon  the  promises  of  his  cam- 
paign, and  the  plaudits  of  his  spokesmen, 
but  upon  the  triumphal  float  of  his  pre- 
vious deeds." 

She  listened  attentively,     word     after 
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word.  Now  and  then  her  eyes  moved  as 
if  she  were  reading  his  utterances  on  a 
page. 

"I  have  already  seen  enough  of  the 
concrete  phase  of  politics,"  he  continued, 
"to  have  misgivings.  There  are  always 
big  things  to  be  done,  and  those  who  do 
them  forcibly  or  stand  for  them  majesti- 
cally, should  take,,  the  exalted  seat.  If 
such  a  man  does  not  appear,  let  the  mid- 
gets debate  among  themselves.  When 
there  is  no  lion,  let  the  wolves  contend 
who  should  lion  be." 

"My  father  does  not  wish  to  prosper  by 
impure  methods." 

"Not  necessarily  to  be  said  impure.  Yet 
his  name  must  be  shouted  and  advertised. 
Plainly  he  is  not.  the  extemporaneous 
choice  of  the  citizens  for  nomination,  and 
he  can  never  be  that  choice  until  the  con- 
ventions have  eliminated  all  save  two  men, 
holding  them  before  the  country  for  votes. 
Should  your  father  attain  that  divided 
distinction,  he  may  then  be  found  the 
more  popular  of  the  two  candidates.  This 
selection  of  the  party  is  brought  about 
with  no  more  conscience  than  is  found  in 
the  management  of  a  gambling  den." 

She  trembled  at  this. 

And  well  might  Lysander  have  shud- 
dered at  the  danger  to  his  love.  For, 
though  a  man  may,  at  some  hazard,  tell 
truth  to  a  woman,  he  should  never  argue 
it.  Logic  is  a  vile-smelling  stuff  that  love 
cannot  abide.  Love  is  a  delusion  that  can- 
not endure  anything  real.  Love  cannot 
understand  anything  beyond  or  aback  of 
love.  Therefore  a  lover  who  stands  to 
reason  is  either  a  bungler  or  is  determined 
to  woo  only  that  woman  who  will  endure 
the  test. 

"Upon  what  does  your  father  depend?" 
Lysander  asked. 

"Anthony  says,  'Depend  upon  me/  and 
we  are  doing  so. 

Anthony,  as  a  foundation  for  political 
trust,  was  not  so  magnificent  as  to  cause 
wonder.  Miss  Faraday's  hopefulness  as 
a  daughter  duly  magnetized  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  almost  painful.  The 
whole  family  might  have  been  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  Bruges'  public 
workmanship.  A  little  popularity  creates 
such  a  glamour  that  one  is  not  apt  to  be- 
hold another  man's  glamour.  There  was 
naught  to  indicate  that  the  name  of  Far- 


aday would  be  received  with  abundant  joy 
by  the  nominating  convention. 

The  countenance  of  the  listener  under- 
went a  spell,  or  a  shadowing,  as  when 
flowers  are  bent  by  the  breeze  away  from 
the  sunlight.  Her  mien  was  now  overcast 
with  that  almost  prehistoric  calm,  that 
sheer  beauty  of  the  animal  which,  despite 
modern  gorgeous  heaping  of  parapher- 
nalia, evinced  its  original  force.  There 
was,  in  this,  that  which  always,  on  such 
occasions,  correspond  with  a  vague  de- 
mand of  his  soul ;  and,  as  yet,  he  loved  the 
woman  for  its  sake  in  the  main. 

For  a  moment  she  was  like  a  dazzled 
barbarian  agaze  through  the  wrappings  of 
art;  then  the  eyes  brightened  again,  and 
she  became,  out  of  rude  nativeness,  mere- 
ly sincere. 

"You  will  not  consider  me  sordid,"  she 
said.  "You  do  not  think  my  father's  am- 
bition my  sole  thought,  my  biting  vanity 
of  these  days.  You  do  not  think  I  would 
gladden  to  see  him  put  before  the  country 
at  any  event." 

"Far  from  that,  Miss  Faraday." 

"Because,  is  it  not  apt  that  a  woman 
should  be  interested  in  her  father's  ad- 
vance? Fondly  I  would  see  him  the  chief 
executive  of  this  country,  which  I  love. 
My  country  is  to  me  not  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  fashions  and  splendors.  I  would 
no  more  defraud  or  counterfeit  its  honors 
that  deceive  in  ordinary  life.  Don't  you 
understand  ?" 

"I  do,  deeply.  Permit  me  to  say,  thou 
companion  in  this  sentiment,  I  am  as 
profoundly  engaged  and  sympathetic  as 
you  in  this  burst  of  a  political  day.  And 
I  shall  assist  you  with  all  zeal." 

"No ;  do  not,"  she  said. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  value  my  assist- 
ance, nor  such  friendship?" 

"I  value  your  friendship  that  I  do  not 
wish  your  assistance." 

"It  cannot  amount  to  much,  then,  if  it 
is  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  sentimental  whim." 

"Let  us  revert  to  something  else."  She 
gathered  her  full  civilization  about  her 
with  a  sigh. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  that  Ly- 
sander met  Nicholas  Boksky  in  the  base- 
ment where  met  the  district  club  of  candi- 
date makers. 

Boksky  does  not  amount  to  very  much 
in  this  story;  but  he  is  a  type  that  is 
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everywhere  gaining  influence  in  our  real 
life.  We  courteously  repress  a  smile  at 
the  wharf,  noticing  him  immigrate  with 
his  dinner  and  extra  clothing  tied  up  in 
a  handkerchief.  In  a  few  years  he  makes 
our  laws;  or  his  sons  perform  that  office 
for  ours.  Explicitly  he  comes  from  no- 
where, borne  in  on  the  crest  of  an  im- 
migrant wave.  He  arrives  in  fright  and 
he  remains  to  fright  us  with  the  tyranny 
of  his  ignorance.  Be  the  upper  class  what 
it  may  and  the  lower  what  may  be,  when 
the  very  high  and  the  very  low  unite  for 
mutual  benefit,  the  result  is  iniquity  to 
everybody  else.  It  is  from  such  ignorant 
and  more  or  less  vicious  class  that  craft 
resources  itself  whenever  in  need  of  num- 
bers. So  a  few  lines  to  Boksky  will  not 
be  amiss. 

He  was  a  Pole  with  a  curious  history. 
He  was  known  by  name  to  more  people 
in  the  metropolis  than  were  most  of  those 
outside  of  official  life.  Boksky's  family, 
for  some  generations,  had  belonged  to  low- 
ness  of  class  in  varying  degrees;  also  to 
wealthier  category  in  a  few  degrees.  His 
great-grandfather,  Abraham  Boksky,  had 
died  in  his  native  land,  leaving  a  large 
family  and  fortune.  One  of  his  sons, 
Maximus,  subsequently  bespattered  the 
paths  of  evil  with  his  wealth.  Thus  for- 
spent, Maximus  emigrated  to  America. 
Here  he  became  a  peddler,  peddling  hav- 
ing been  the  handy  means  of  the  family's 
rise  to  fortune  whenever  that  family  re- 
quired a  rise.  In  a  few  years,  Maximus 
Boksky  became  rich,  married  richer,  and 
entertained  some  of  the  most  pretentious 
merchants  to  whom  his  bad  English  was 
no  disqualification.  In  the  course  of  time, 
he  lost  his  wealth  through  speculation,  and 
with  his  very  good  wife  established  a 
boarding  house,  that  set  a  very  fine  table, 
it  was  said. 

Maximus  Boksky  had  a  son,  Henry, 
proud  and  quite  in  style,  and  on  whose 
•education  had  been  spent  large  sums  from 
the  revenue  of  the  boarding-house,  before 
it  became  third-class.  He  graduated  from 
a  college  of  the  law  and  endeavored  to 
practice;  but  a  well-furnished  suite  of  of- 
fices did  him  no  avail,  and  he  went  to  fos- 
ter litigation  in  the  West.  Here  he  neg- 
lected his  law  for  interests  in  gold  mines, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  back  in  New  York, 
-where  he  opened  a  haberdashery,  selling 


underwear  to  the  fashionable  with  consid- 
erable success. 

Henry  Boksky  died  in  affluence;  but 
when  the  executors  came  to  the  division  of 
his  estate  there  was  nothing  to  divide,  as 
the  legatees,  including  Nicholas  Boksky, 
had  draughted  heavily  on  their  shares. 
Nicholas  Boksky  was  suddenly  reduced  to 
the  distress  of  making  his  own  livelihood. 
With  good-will  he  turned  to  the  hereditary 
profession  of  peddling.  Parlor  matches 
was  his  specialty,  and  no  one  dealt  in  the 
same  with  greater  flourish.  He  had  a 
song  with  which  to  announce  his  wares 
along  the  street,  and  would  continue  it  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  answered  his  ring 
at  their  doorbells.  Children  followed  him 
along  the  thoroughfares  and  men  got  their 
nickels  ready  when  they  heard  him  com- 
ing. Newspapers  had  caricatured^  him  in 
court,  on  the  street  and  among  ward  poli- 
ticians. 

In  gayest  manner,  his  burden  doffed  for 
the  night,  he  approached  Lysander  Mul- 
verhill. 

"Mr.  Mulverhill,"  he  began,  "isn't  it  a 
shame  ?" 

"It  sometimes  is,"  replied  Mulverhill; 
"why  especially  this  evening?" 

"Why,  Bruges,  you  know.  Gave  us  all 
the  rinkydink.  You  know,  I'm  a  Faraday 
man,  for  all  time,  unless  I  should  get  or- 
ders to  the  contrary;  which  may  happen 
in  the  life  of  any  man.  And  we  all 
thought  Bruges  was  the  same  until  he 
discontinued  handing  out  the  coin." 

"That's  cheerful." 

"You  mean  it  used  to  be,  don't  you  ?" 

"Ah,  yes ;  I  must  have  meant  so." 

"Bruges  has  a  new  candidate — a  dark 
horse.  Now,  what  politician  of  any  re- 
spectability would  handle  a  dark  horse? 
Who  wants  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
Great  Unknown?  I've — never  in  all  my 
experience  in  politics  was  I  acquainted 
with  a  generous  Great  Unknown.  I  never 
knew  a  Dark  Horse  that  had  any  money 
or  would  part  with  it.  To  hell  with  dark 
horses." 

"Are  there  any  rumors  to  the  name  of 
this  lugubrious  equine?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  understand.  There  are 
many  rumors,  all  with  different  names. 
That's  the  ordinary  trait  of  rumors — to 
be  conflicting,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes;  most  of  the     rumors     I     have 
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known  conflicted.  Are  you  sure  about  this 
treachery  ?" 

"Treachery?  You  meant  skunkery, 
didn't  you?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.    Here  he  comes." 

"Ask  him,"  whispered  Boksky,  and 
flitted. 

"How  are  affairs  going  for  Faraday?" 
Mulverhill  inquired,  as  the  elegant-man- 
nered Bruges  approached,  dallying  with 
a  cigar  and  appearing  quite  the  man  of 
the  hour. 

"Chances  were  never  better,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  knowing  nod.  "Faraday  on 
the  third  ballot  is  my  prediction." 

This  was  more  than  the  word  of  a 
match  peddler. 

Lysander  found  himself  amid  an  ex- 
cited assemblage  where  nothing  seemed 
clear  to  the  meeting  as  a  whole,  though 
each  talker  behooved  himself  to  have  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell — the  shell-game  be- 
ing quite  an  innocent  diversion  with  the 
Fate  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
politicians. 

He  strove  to  ascertain  one  fact  or  an- 
other that  would  give  him  an  insight. 

"General  averages  are  the  thing,"  said 
one  fellow. 

"It's  the  enthusiasm;  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  grows,"  vouchsafed  another. 

"After  all,  the  people  know  just  what 
they  want,  and  the  wise  ones  know  what 
the  people  want,5'  explained  a  third. 

"Say!  It's  the  party  and  nothing  else. 
We  want  a  party  man,  and  there's  only 
one  party  man  that  I  know  of,  and  you 
know  him,  too,  and  after  he's  nominated, 
there'll  be  nothing  more  than  the  turn  of 
adding  up  the  votes.  You  understand; 
the  party  is  in  power,  and  it  is  going  to 
stay  there." 

"Well,  now,  seeing  that  it  is  you  that 
asks,  between  you  and  me,  we're  biding  our 
time.  We  ain't  saying  anything.  We're 
just  waiting  till  the  right  time;  then  we 
will  be  found  to  have  everything  ready." 

From  Nicholas  Boksky  came  the  most 
iconoclastic  opinion  of  all,  as  follows: 
Preamble:  "I've  been  in  this  business 
since  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  you  how  long  ago  that 
was."  Therefore,  "I  can  tell  you  that 
this  district  business  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing at  all.  This  is  only  the  hollering 
and  hand-shaking  and  exchanging  of 


cigars  (got  one  with  you?  Thanks!).  No; 
I  tell  you,  the  big  faction  in  this  party  is 
controlled  by  the  Cherokee  Association. 
Whatever  the  Cherokee  Association  de- 
cides on — goes!  This  State  controls  the 
Union;  this  city  has  the  State  by  the 
wind-pipe,  and  don't  let  any  one  tell  you 
it  hasn't.  The  real  ones  know.  And  the 
Cherokee  has  its  name  and  license  on  the 
collar  of  the  city.  They're  not  dreamers, 
you  know ;  just  practical.  Politics  is  their 
business,  just  like  anything  else.  I  can't 
blame  them;  can  you?  And  they  are  ex- 
perts besides.  Join  the  Cherokee  if  you 
want  to  raise  your  voice  in  this." 

Thus  Mulverhill  found  a  new  billow 
for  his  boat.  There  was  no  merit  in  keep- 
ing out  of  Cherokee  if  the  guiding  spirits 
of  the  party  should  be  found  in  it. 

Shortly  after  this  instigation  he  be- 
came a  member.  The  next  lesson  was 
easily  learned,  with  the  living  illustra- 
tions bustling  about,  all  handling  the 
situation  in  their  own  respective  ways. 
The  debates  were  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  at  the  district  club;  at  any  rate,  less 
noisy.  Here  Mulverhill  met  some  of  the 
bigger  men  of  the  party,  and  some  of  the 
bigger  spenders,  the  bigger  bellies,  the 
bigger  mouths,  and  the  bigger  eaters  and 
drinkers.  The  Cherokee  Association  had 
members  everywhere.  They  occupied 
chairs  in  every  department  of  the  city 
Government.  Their  debaters  were  on  every 
platform  where  the  party's  colors  were 
draped.  Their  inferior  friends  were  scat- 
tered through  the  police  department.  They 
led  every  district  meeting. 

Verily,  it  was  good  to  belong  to  Chero- 
kee. It.  was  marvelous  what  a  simpleton 
one  could  endeavor  to  be,  refraining  to 
become  a  member  hitherto. 

Here  also  was  Anthony  Bruges.  Among 
the  Cherokees,  Bruges  was  wiser  than  in 
the  district.  He  was  like  the  other  Cher- 
okees. And  they  spoke  less  here  than  at 
the  district;  there  was  less  need  of  speak- 
ing at  all.  Motives  were  understood.  Al- 
liances were  absolute  between  allied  inter- 
ests. The  heat  of  mob-cojoling  was  avoid- 
ed: the  jaws  were  at  rest.  This  was  a 
society  of  the  jaws  at  home.  The  mob  re- 
quired certain  sentiments  flung  to  them, 
like  meats  to  their  beastly  applause.  In 
the  inferior  clubs,  the  leaders  talked  loud 
and  sweatily  for  their  favorites ;  in  Chero- 
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kee  the  names  were  whispered  in  side- 
rooms.  The  Grand  Figure  would  hardly 
abandon  a  cause  during  a  campaign;  but 
he  could  have  his  friend,  the  orator,  speak 
to  the  district  meeting,  and,  upon  a 
change  of  policy,  another  friend  could 
take  up  the  Grand  Figure's  other  view  of 
the  matter.  So  that  in  the  different  side 
rooms  of  Cherokee,  an  invisible  spirit 
might  have  heard  the  one  Grand  Figure 
whisper,  different  names.  Nothing  was 
overt  save  the  conclusions  of  the  body. 

There  were  factions  in  Cherokee,  too. 
These  were  factions  less  of  principle  than 
of  executiveness ;  and  there  were  factions 
that  were  mere  factions.  Men  against 
men ;  ambition  against  ambition.  It  was 
and  it  is  futile  to  mention  corruption 
among  these  men;  not  only  futile  but 
juvenile.  Their  standard  of  life  was  the 
standard  that  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  time  when  hands  first  existed.  The 
acquisition  of  power.  Power  had  been 
wielded  with  a  club,  with  a  sword,  with 
cannon,  with  votes,  with  gold.  The  in- 
strument was  usually  what  was  found  best 
adapted  to  the  people  whose  dominion  was 
open  for  conquest.  When  the  people  had 
to  be  slaughtered  into  submission,  there 
were  willing  hands  to  perform  the  feat. 
When  they  objected  to  slaughter,  on  moral 
grounds,  very  well,  the  powers  were  able 
to  establish  themselves  on  moral  grounds. 
There  were  men  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  furnish  these  moral  grounds  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  multitude. 

There  are  men  who  demand  riches ;  and 
men  who  are  willing  to  supply.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  cases  of  supply 
and  demand.  Wealth  is  a  congestion  of 
natural  resources.  Of  the  silks  fluttering 
to  the  wind,  the  facades  of  marble,  the  in- 
teriors of  carved  wood  and  tapestries,  the 
music,  the  tables  that  have  the  acme  of 
a  hundred  acres  and  the  fugitive  meat  of 
miles,  the  vaults  of  gold  and  credit — the 
.supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand; 
those  who  have  most  having  also  the  right 
to  demand  most. 

The  people  never  have  more  than  a 
transitory  advantage.  The  cause  is  plain; 
they  are  too  many.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  many  to  be  right  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  few.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  power  to  be  in  the  many.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  many  to  organize  and  main- 


tain such  organization.  It  must  be  re- 
peated— the  many  are  too  many.  They 
cannot  act  save  through  the  hands  and 
mouths  and  pens  of  a  few.  The  constitut- 
ing of  this  few  always  generates  power, 
which  is  always  quick  to  comprehend  it- 
self and  dominate  its  makers.  Out  of  the 
organization  of  the  many  always  emerges 
this  same  old  few  adorning  themselves 
with  the  same  old  jewels  under  different 
names  condensing  and  consolidating  the 
good  things  that  have  been  entrusted  to 
them. 

No ;  the  many  cannot  govern  themselves 
— for  if  they  could,  they  would  not  need 
Government  at  all. 

The  primary  trait  of  Government  is, 
that  the  Governor  be  ungovernable.  He 
must  be  the  similitude  of  a  god. 

Even  in  this,  the  populace  will  not  ad- 
mire a  good  man,  except  so  long  as  he  is 
a  novelty,  or,  perhaps,  a  memory. 

The  despot  is  picturesque,  dramatic  and 
mysterious.  There  are  no  other  words 
more  fascinating  than  these.  Tell  a  wo- 
man that  she  is  picturesque,  dramatic  and 
mysterious,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  a  rival 
outflattering.  Let  the  people  view  a  pic- 
turesque monarch,  also  dramatic  and  mys- 
terious, and  they  are  captivated.  What 
matter  that  they  have  painted  his  pictur- 
esqueness  with  gold  and  bedecked  it  with 
tributes  of  their  myriad  poverties;  what 
matter  that  his  dramatics  are  occasional 
scenes  of  blood;  or  that  his  mystery  is  a 
mere  desire  for  more?  He  stalks,  amid 
his  riches,  the  emblem  of  their  longings. 

And  man  must  have  some  emblem,  some 
idol  before  which  to  pray ;  otherwise  he  be- 
comes irreligious  and  plain.  He  lapses 
into  barbarism ;  which  is  a  matter  of  idols 
and  pomp  anyway,  and  the  whole  curricu- 
lum of  civilization  must  be  gone  over 
again. 

The  distress  of  this  world  is  that  there 
have  been  too  many  thinkers.  These  are 
ever  inquiring,  "Why?"  The  moment  a 
man  asks  "why,"  the  universe  totters.  A 
statue  rests  upon  a  pedestal;  the  pedestal 
upon  a  granite  steps;  these  upon  solid 
ground;  the  ground  is  the  world.  But 
where  rests  the  world  ?  The  same  with  an 
idea.  You  can  examine  it  unto  a  certain 
depth.  Below  that,  it  is  flying  through 
space. 

Now,  kings  are  a  matter  of  cause  and 
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effect.  The  bloodiest  ages  have  the  most 
at  which  to  point  with  pride.  Imagina- 
tion, poetry,  art,  architecture,  are  things 
of  inspiration;  as  one  might  say,  a  quick- 
ened pulse.  When  a  genius  returns  to 
earth  with  loot  from  the  realms  of  mys- 
tery, he  is  panting  and  hot.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  cold-blooded  inspiration. 
The  blood  must  be  stirred.  And  nothing 
stirs  the  blood  of  a  people  so  much  as  be- 
ing spilled. 

This  is  exemplified  even  in  religion. 
Why  is  this  department  of  humanity  fall- 
ing' into  decay  and  fine  embroideries  ? 
Why  is  its  gold  lace  beginning  to  rot  be- 
fore the  apathy  of  the  flock?  Why  was 
piety  once  a  matter  of  divine  rage  ?  The 
church  falls  at  the  word  "why."  Beligion 
was  once  a  matter  of  wars  and  blood.  It 
does  not  now  infuriate  itself  suchwise.  It 
has  become  listless  and  diplomatic.  Every- 
body is  invited,  with  the  salutation  that 
nothing  will  be  preached  to  offend.  Sect 
mingles  with  sect  on  a  basis  of  civilization 
and  suavity.  But  man  is  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  act  save  through  partisanship. 
When  sect  slaughtered  sect,  then  men  went 
body  and  soul  into  religion,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  cast  out  of  it  in  the  same 
manner. 

Where  the  earth  is  well  fertilized  with 
blood,  there  great  statues  will  arise, 
churches  uplift  themselves,  and  wonders 
be  for  the  future  ages. 

There  can  be  no  plea  for  bloodshed.  Still 
there  is  a  solace  for  those  who  keep  asking, 
"why  this  complacency,  this  self-satisfied 
way  of  living?" 

Verily,  man  has  little  to  do  besides  mak- 
ing himself  comfortable  and  dream  of 
happiness.  Yet  he  will  not  do  even  the 
former  unless  pricked  and  aggravated 
thereto.  Were  it  not  for  the  rich  ensnar- 
ing unto  themselves  all  the  blessings  of 
man,  antagonizing  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  an  example,  the  others  would  per- 
ish in  their  underclothes. 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  certain 
matters  have  existed  and  will  exist  until 
they  burn  themselves  out;  at  which  time, 
a  new  fuel  will  be  found.  Monarchy  can- 
not be  plucked  out  of  Government  before 
the  sun  is  pulled  from  the  sky.  It  may 
burn  out  sooner.  The  change  of  a  title 
does  not  change  the  man.  The  limitation 
of  his  office,  as  to  time,  does  not  lessen 


what  a  very  foolish  and  very  inebriated 
young  college  man  once  denominated  at  a 
grand  rally,  (referring  to  an  opponent), 
the  "Sapidity  of  his  rapacity."  Six  con- 
suls are  in  the  ultimate  no  milder  than  one 
emperor.  The  rulership  may  be  for  a 
prescribed,  constitutional  term,  without 
dynasty.  Yet  the  succession  is  assured 
from  King  Power  to  Prince  Ambition.  Be- 
twixt the  two  terms  of  constitutional  of- 
fice, one  may  hear,  if  he  listen  privileged- 
ly,  "Power  is  dead;  long  live  Power." 

In  some  ages,  the  most  aristocratic  fig- 
ures have  not  been  on  the  throne.  They 
are  not  always  there  now.  The  throne 
would  be  a  mere  august  circumstance 'to 
them.  Now  and  then  there  is  no  autocrat 
on  the  throne.  Here  and  there  is  no 
throne  for  the  autocrat.  He  may  use  a 
roller-top  desk.  The  ancient  general  slew 
his  captives:  the  less  ancient  enslaved 
them.  At  the  present  day,  without  sword, 
or  ability  to  wield  one,  he  lets  them  work. 
And  every  few  years,  he  or  his  advocates 
furnish  moral  grounds  therefor.  This  is 
as  it  must  be.  Did  these  folks  not  work 
for  their  gentle  oppressors  they  would 
bleed  for  fiercer  ones.  And  they  may  anon. 

Power,  like  many  other  things,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  places  where  experts  de- 
clared it  could  not  be.  Gold  is  said  to  be 
obtainable  from  the  waters  of  ocean.  The 
proportion  is  small,  but  the  sea  is  large. 
Power  has  existed  in  the  arm,  and  then  in 
the  tongue.  It  was  incarnated  above  the 
flowing  blood  of  war.  It  hovered  before 
great  audiences.  It  gleamed  in  the  face 
of  devout  congregations.  It  reared  from 
throne,  forum  and  pulpit.  During  inac- 
tive times,  the  descendants  of  the  great 
appeared  with  greater  show.  Lineage  was 
as  proud  as  achievement. 

As  soon  as  power  was  found  in  the  over- 
powered came  rebellions.  Mob  has  been 
king;  but  in  a  few  hours  had  to  go  home 
and  cook  dinner.  And  the  next  day  it 
had  to  go  to  work.  So  this  multitudinous 
sovereign  took  up  a  system  of  voting. 
Leastwise,  the  power  was  there  in  theory,, 
while  the  intellectuals,  artists,  poets,  phil- 
osophers and  the  like,  assumed  an  aris- 
tocracy of  their  own. 

Subsequently,  power  was  found  in  the 
most  curious  place  of  all.  The  golden  em- 
blem of  power  was  beheld  gleaming  un- 
expectedly upon  gold.  Without  heroism,. 
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without  eloquence,  without  spiritual  grace, 
without  lineage,  without  leadership,  art, 
science  or  a  shapely  hand,  any  one  who 
could  amass  extraordinary  quantities  of 
aristocracy's  medium  of  values  became 
powerful  in  the  community. 

And  new  discoveries  in  power  may  be 
made  any  day. 

Returning  to  the  concrete,  specifically, 
Anthony  Bruges,  that  quite  agreeable 
knight  of  modern  times,  he  is  not  observed 
treated  by  his  fellowmen  with  the  same  an- 
tipathy as  by  Lysander.  Bruges  was  a 
good-enough  companion,  friend,  enter- 
tainer, feaster,  theatre-goer,  wit,  manner- 
ist, bill-payer,  wearer  of  clothes,  poker- 
player,  story-teller,  club  member,  athlete, 
dancer,  reader  of  newspapers,  and  a  faith- 
ful wooer. 

But  he  wooed  fortune.  When  making 
suit  to  Honora  Faraday,  he  held  her  before 
him  as  an  idol.  One  worships  an  idol  not 
for  the  piece  of  gaudy  clay  itself,  but 
for  what  prayers  it  may  answer.  Thus  he 
idolized  Honora.  Later,  he  found  a  richer 
image,  one  that  seemed  all  gold. 

Dingley  Creed  was  a  Flour  Senator.  He 
was  friendly  with  Copper  Senators  and 
Steel  Senators,  Sugar  Senators,  Ship  Sena- 
tors, Gold  and  Silver  Senators.  These 
were  the  epithets  of  some  irresponsible 
wag  who  apprized  their  business  interests 
as  having  some  connection  with  their  fed- 
eral duties.  Bruges'  intimacy  with  the 
Faradays  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  Creeds  of  Iowa  and  New  York; 
also  with  the  Hamples  of  New  Jersey.  Er- 
skine  Hample  was  a  ketchup  manufac- 
turer. He  had  also  a  political  ketchup 
with  whch  he  was  endeavoring  to  flavor  the 
factional  diet  of  his  party.  He  was  the 
only  Ketchup  Senator  among  them.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  a  Catsup  Senator;  but 
he  was  tainted  with  democracy  and  a 
trace  of  socialism.  Howbeit,  the  Demo- 
cratic latter's  catsup  was  said  to  be  im- 
pure, while  the  ketchup  manufactured  by 
aristocratic  Senator  Hample  was  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  Lawyer  Senators  liked 
him  and  his  ketchup. 

There  were,  daughters  of  the  first  two, 
Emil  Creed  and  Olive  Hample.  Emily 
Creed,  in  spite  of  her  flowery  wealth,  was 
short  and  dark,  with  full  face  and  tiny 
nose.  Olive  Hample,  despite  the  ketchup 
of  her  father,  was  tall  and  pale,  with  am- 


ber-glistering hair.  They  made  a  con- 
trast entirely  pleasing  to  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  each  claiming  that  she  would  have 
preferred,  if  consulted  by  Nature,  to  have 
had  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  other. 

Dingley  Creed  was  a  Presidential  pos- 
sibility. His  friend  Hample  declared  this 
possibility  to  be  awful  and  inevitable. 
Maybe  it  was.  The  words  of  statesmen 
are  usually  less  awful  than  inevitable.  In 
the  main,  they  are  circuitous.  Labyrinths 
are  always  alluring. 

To  forsake  Faraday  was  not  difficult. 
To  obviate  Honora  required  exquisite  tact. 
Bruges  viewed  this  as  nothing  more  than 
an  exhibition  of  his  skill.  Creed  desired 
him  at  the  convention.  Emily  Creed  was 
more  than  courteous.  The  Faradays  were 
somewhat  dull  and  moral.  Jonathan  Far- 
aday had  made  a  public  statement,  to  wit : 
"Victory  is  enough  for  me;  let  others 
divide  the  spoils  as  they  will."  This  was 
provoking.  It  was  joggling  out  an  indi- 
vidual thought.  Any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  about  politics  knows  that  indi- 
vidualistic thought  is  a  phenomenon  for 
which  the  strongest  political  organization 
is  unprepared.  The  party  should  produce 
the  man.  He  is  sapped,  branched  and  fol- 
iaged  with  party  environment.  His  prin- 
ciples find  root  in  the  nicely  carpentered 
party  platform.  If,  for  instance,  his  party 
should  be  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  the  Maple  Party,  the  candidate  should 
be  a  maple  tree;  and  when  the  axe  of  any 
inquiry  is  directed  upon  him,  he  should 
exude  the  maple  syrup  of  his  party.  When 
a  man  arises  and  says :  "Victory  is  enough 
without  the  spoils,"  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  has  become  tainted  with  some  outland- 
ish breeze  and  is  wasting  away.  Parties 
would  spoil  without  the  spoils.  This  man 
has  quaintness,  a  quality  which  should  be 
reserved  until  after  the  election. 

All  this  was  common  gossip  in  the  dis- 
trict club.  No  one  in  the  Cherokee  had 
aught  to  say  of  it.  They  babbled  too  often 
at  the  district.  That  goes  without  saying. 
Among  the  Cherokees,  everything  went 
without  saying — went  and  prospered  and 
was  seen  to  bear  the  Cherokee  stamp  and 
draw  the  Cherokee  salary. 

Lysander  heard  what  was  to  be  heard. 
It  meant  that  Bruges  was  no  longer  a  rival 
in  love.  This  was  pleasing  and  grievous 
at  once.  Which  meant  that  Lysander  was 
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honest.  The  dishonest  man  is  never  em- 
barrassed with  dual  sentiments.  He  is 
dual  in  the  world,  each  part  at  a  time. 
Inwardly  he  either  rejoices  or  droops;  as 
one  might  say  in  the  drama,  gloats  or  is 
foiled. 

Bruges  was  not  ignoble.  He  was  one  of 
the  partisans  of  success.  It  is  not  an  at- 
tribute of  the  successful  to  go  down  to  de- 
feat for  having  made  a  mistake.  They  di- 
vide the  world  among  them.  Their  favor- 
ites, their  lackeys,  their  loves,  are  tempo- 
rary. They  spend  service  and  affection  as 
currency. 

With  Lysander  it  was  otherwise.  He 
loved  a  strange  thing  called  truth.  He 
could  frown  on  Bruges'  duplicity  that  had 
accrued  to  his  own  advantage.  He  might 
have  demanded  of  Bruges  wherefore  he 
had  trafficked  in  a  woman's  devotion,  grip- 
ping, as  he  asked,  the  throat  that  should 
answer.  There  was  that  unconcerned  sav- 
agery in  him  to  such  purpose.  He  tran- 
scended the  idea.  Yet  a  mood,  a  word, 
a  gesture,  might  bring  it  out. 

Honora  Faraday  knew  naught  of  this. 
She  still  received  Bruges'  addresses.  Yet 
who  can  say  when  it  is  that  a  lover  ob- 
serves the  decline  of  love,  overclouded  as  it 
may  be.  However,  Bruges  was  not  yet 
ready  to  declare  himself  for  Dingley  Creed 
and  at  the  same  time  his  daughter.  The 
Flour  Senator  himself  was  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  state  definitely  his  own  atti- 
tude toward  the  presidency.  By  "attitude" 
in  such  cases,  a  statesman  means  his 
chances.  Creed  had  been  in  public  life 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  latterly  was 
becoming  much  spoken  of  and  printed  of. 
Hip  advisers  cautioned  him  not  to  be  too 
hasty,  but  to  "come  in  with  the  sunrise." 
Perhaps  the  Flour  Senator  was  the  Dark 
Horse  suspected  by  Nicholas  Boksky. 
There  was  little  solution  in  guessing  per- 
haps this  and  perhaps  that.  Politics  is  an 
enchanted  beast  perhapsing  on  a  long  road. 

Lysander  narrated  nothing  of  this  to 
the  young  woman  whom  Fate  had  enforced 
to  allure  him.  He  would  not  be  the  first 
to  tell  her  of  Bruges'  withdrawal.  He 
could  not  bear  to  do  so.  The  man- 
ner of  his  own  winning  was  as  much 
as  the  to-be-won.  He  contrived  to  visit 
Honora  more  frequently.  With  her  his 
colloquy  sometimes  came  to  the  brink  of  a 
pause,  an  outlook  of  seriousness,  a  horizon 


of  dreams.  But  he  quickly  led  to  blither 
meadows. 

One  afternoon  he  was  on  the  shady  side 
of  Fourth  avenue,  looking  into  a  shop  of 
antiques,  when  he  observed  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  window-pane,  a  familiar  face. 
She  alighted  from  her  carriage. 

"Are  you  collecting  curios?"  asked 
Honora  Faraday  as  he  turned. 

"To  some  extent.  I  was  allowing  my- 
self to  feel  sad  in  the  presence  of  these 
mementoes  of  the  past.  Relics  are  given 
that  way.  And  you?  Are  you  in  search 
of  Louis  XIV's  hand-mirror  or  a  toasting 
fork  from  Herculaneum  ?" 

"I  am  in  the  mood  for  a  bit  of  old 
brass,"  she  replied. 

"'May  I  accompany  you?" 

"Yes:  if  you  promise  not  to  make  sar- 
castic remarks  about  a  woman's  method  of 
shopping." 

They  went  inside.  They  poked  among 
old  England  and  rummaged  through  an- 
tique France,  fumbled  Egypt,  and  lifted 
up  Greece  and  Rome. 

"It  is  ghastly,"  Lysander  remarked. 

"It  does  look  as  if  we  had  no  right  to 
be  here." 

The  dealer  assured  them  that  there  was 
nothing  unconscientious  in  their  barter- 
ing. 

"One  must  be  quite  sure,"  said  Lysan- 
der, "that  he  does  not  pick  up  an  evil 
omen,  a  relic  stained  with  blood,  a  jewel 
with  the  curse  of  a  dying  miser,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort." 

"Now,  this  brass  urn  might  have  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  some  woman's  dead 
lover,"  mused  Honora. 

"Or  the  ashes  of  her  live  lover's  cigar- 
ettes," Lysander  suggested. 

"Very  likely  the  jewels  of  a  French 
Countess  escaping  from  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror; it  is  of  that  period,"  bespoke  the 
dealer. 

Honora  put  it  aside  with  some  red 
roses,  and  the  dealer  smiled  aprobation. 

"You  do  not  ask  the  price,"  said  Ly- 
sander. "There  is  a  premium  on  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

"I  shall  merely  faint  artistically  when 
the  gentleman  tells  me  its  worth,"  said 
she. 

"Twelve  dollars,"  he  murmured  in  a 
reverie. 

"Now,  if  it  were  the  cup  in  which  Dan- 
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ton  toasted  the  guillotine/'  exclaimed  Ly- 
sander.  "It  would  be  more  characteristic 
of  the  Terror.  One  who  saves  her  jewels 
cannot  be  terrified." 

They  looked  upon  some  trifles  from 
Greece  and  Rome. 

"We  have  Greek  blood  in  us.  I  ought 
to  buy  some  of  these  things,"  said  Lysan- 
der. 

"And  me,"  she  added.  "Have  you  any- 
thing very  old?" 

They  were  shown  some  vases,  buckles, 
ear-rings,  armlets,  swords. 

"What  is  this?"  Lysander  inquired, 
picking  up  a  long  blade  of  flint,  fitted  with 
a  wooden  handle. 

"Isn't  it  odd?"  muttered  Honora. 
"How  more  than  ancient  it  looks !" 

"I  warrant  there  is  no  'period'  to  it," 
said  Lysander. 

"It  was  dug  up  near  Athens  from  the 
house  of  a  king,"  said  the  dealer.  "The 
lady  is  correct  about  its  age,  and  I  would 
say  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  it  has 
been  dug  up  from  somewhere.  It  has  no 
period.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  'pre- 
historic.' '; 

"What  is  its  price  ?" 

"If  it  were  authentic  it  should  be  price- 

3.  It  was  sold  to  me  by  an  Italian 
prince,  since  dead,  I  believe.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  me  to  bear  its  own  authenticity. 
Any  scientist  who  knows  about  flints  and 
wood,  could  guarantee  you  its  antiquity. 
I  should  say  one  hundred  dollars." 

"I  must  compliment  you  on  the  ease 
with  which  you  say  it,"  returned  Honora. 

Lysander  examined  the  blade.  "Why, 
look,"  he  said,  "can  you  not  imagine  two 
figures  there,  a  man  and  a  woman?" 

She  held  it  aslant  the  light. 

"Yes;  to  be  sure." 

He  looked  down  over  her  shoulder. 
"And  I  might  almost  say  the  woman 
strongly  resembles  you  in  her  shadowy 
features.  There  is  a  gloomy  expression 
and  a  contour-  that  I  have  noted  many 
times  upon  you.  The  shadow  about  the 


eyes  is  a  perfect  resemblance." 

She  smiled,  then  gazed  at  him  search- 
ingly.  "And  I,  in  return,  can  fancy  you 
in  the  flinty  features  of  the  man.  Your 
resemblance  is  stronger  still."  She  handed 
him  the  weapon. 

Lysander  examined  it  intently.  He 
grasped  the  handle  with  a  sudden  firmness 
that  made  the  young  woman  shudder 
comically.  A  trifle  he  posed,  with  the 
sword  trembling  in  fierce  strength  at  his 
hip.  He  scowled  at  an  imaginary  enemy. 

"Perhaps  there  is  a  wicked  charm  at- 
tached to  it,"  she  suggested. 

"How  ancient  it  makes  one  feel,"  ob- 
served Lysander.  "I  almost  saw  a  mam- 
moth then,  and  hordes  of  naked  men 
dancing  in  the  prehistoric  moonlight.  I 
must  own  this.  I  suppose  the  price  is  still 
no  higher  than  you  quoted  a  moment  ago/* 
He  turned  to  the  dealer. 

"Yes — one  hundred  dollars." 

Lysander  opened  a  wallet,  paying  for 
the  knife  and  the  brass. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  shall  let  you  pay 
for  the  brass,"  said  Honora. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  replied.  "I  was  feel- 
ing quite  arbitrary  when  I  handled  that 
ancient  flint,  and  the  feeling  had  not  yet 
gone  out  of  me  when  I  assumed  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  for  your  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. You  may  also  have  the  flint  if  you 
wish  it." 

"The  gift  of  a  knife  cuts " 

"So  it  does;  I  shall  keep  it,  so  that  it 
does  not  cut— though  it  does  not  look 
sharp  enough  to  cut  even  so  frail  a  thing 
as  our  friendship  has  been.  However, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  begrudge  it  to 
you.  There  is  that  about  this  knife  that 
seems  singularly  appropriate  to  myself. 
You  see — no;  what  is  the  use  of  seeing 
that?" 

They  parted  on  the  curb,  she  with  her 
"Reign  of  Terror,"  and  he  with  the  sword 
of  forgotten  tradition. 

(To   be  continued.) 


THE   MAN   AT   THE   WHEEL 

BY    JAMES    ARNOTT,    JR. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Man  with  the  Hoe  has  an  ironical  touch — 
that  something  which  is  untrue.  It  has  seemed  always,  to  me,  a  cheap  bid  to  the 
lachrymose  man  or  woman.  I  remembered  that  the  man  with  the  hoe  must  be  less 
able  to  feel,  and  that,  with  the  ability  to  feel  keenly  comes  the  dropping  of  the  hoe. 
The  man  in  the  painting  was  certainly  such  an  one.  The  Man  at  the  Wheel  has  al- 
ways seemed  more  important,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  than  the  atoms  who  place  him 
there.  Anyway,  Mr.  James  Arnott  has  given  us  an  idea  in  verse,  and  we  find  the 
man  at  the  wheel  quite  the  right  thing  in  sentiment,  at  a  time  while  President 
Toft  is  visiting  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate. — EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

Kejoicing  in  strength,  a  Thetis  fair, 

Obeying  the  trumpet's  cry, 
With  her  fiery  breath  and  soul  aflame 

And  her  bosom  swelling  high; 
With  throb  and  pulse  of  her  iron  heart 

She  speeds  o'er  the  waters  curled, 
And  see  in  the  storm  an  ocean  queen 

On  Typhon's  breakers  hurled. 
Her  decks  are  swept  by  the  maddened  flood 

While  Terror  assumes  his  reign 
And  a  thousand  hopes  of  a  thousand  hearts 

Are  tossed  on  the  stormy  main. 
And  ever  anon,  as  the  angry  waves 

Lift  high  the  proud  ship's  keel, 
The  prayer  from  the  hearts  of  all  below 

Ascends  for  The  Man  at  the  Wheel. 

In  Passion  conceived,  by  Honor  designed, 

With  a  purpose  holy  and  high, 
A  shallop  was  framed  in  the  haven,  Love, 

'Neath  the  beams  of  a  star-lit  sky. 
That  craft  sailed  out  on  the  shimmering  sea 

When  the  sun  from  Heaven  beguiled, 
And  fulfilling  the  joys  of  devotion's  home 

Eings  the  laugh  of  a  darling  child. 
And  when  on  adversity's  perilous  surge 

Is  tossed  that  frail  bark's  keel, 
To  God  on  high,  affection's  prayer 

Ascends  for  The  Man  at  the  Wheel. 

A  staunch  ship,  cradled  in  Liberty's  hand, 

Was  launched  on  the  flashing  brine ; 
A  voice  cried:  "Freedom" — and  Valor  flung, 

To  the  storm  her  flag  divine. 
It  has  floated  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 

Over  seamen  strong  and  brave, 
And  the  mightiest  victories  ever  achieved 

Have  been  won  on  the  peaceful  wave. 
But  when,  on  the  whirlwind-billows  of  war, 

Hard  reels  the  Great  Ship's  keel, 
A  Lincoln  calls — and  a  Nation's  prayer 

Ascends  for  the  Man  at  the  Wheel. 
(Copyrighted.) 


THE   SHERIFF    OF   GREENWATER 


A    Story    of  the    Death    Valley    Slope 


BY    ELLIOTT    J.    CLAW  SON 
In    Two    Parts 


CHAPTER   I. — THE    CROWS. 

BY   DAY,    the   craggy   slope   be- 
tween  the   Funeral    Mountains 
and  Death  Valley  is  ravaged  by 
scorching  winds,  dry  and  death- 
dealing;  by  night  is  swept  by  the  dismal 
nursery  of  chill  and  spectral  mists.     In 
the  unnatural  extremes  of  this  forsaken 
waste   no   man   may   live;   yet,   men   are 
there. 

The  atmosphere  is  parching,  the  ground 
is  poisonous,  grassless  and  sterile.  Over 
rocks,  venomous  reptiles  lazily  creep  and 
loll  in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  The  rattle* 
snake  will  doze  in  peace  upon  the  crust 
of  alkali  or  on  superheated  walls  of  stone. 
The  Gila  monster  bathes  in  the  heat 
waves  as  they  kindle  upwards  from  the 
rocks,  and  in  the  chill  of  the  evening,  the 
mountain  rats  venture  safely  from  their 
homes  in  the  crags  and  sport  over  a  world 
that  is  entirely  their  own.  Far  above  the 
things  that  crawl  and  gnaw;  above  the 
endless  piles  of  sand;  above  the  treach- 
erous box-canyons;  above  these  piles  of 
mountains  sheering  off  into  hell ;  above  the 
mirage  and  the  saline  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  the  crows,  overhead  and  coming 
from  nowhere  in  particular,  keep  faithful 
vigil.  They  watch  men  die,  then  caw  and 
bring  from  the  uncharted  void  scores  of 
associates  with  lusty  claws  to  hold  high 
carnival  around  the  carcass. 

The  atmosphere  is  clear;  so  clear  that 
the  wise  measure  distances — but  not  with 
the  eye.  Sometimes,  not  one  black  speck 
can  be  seen  overhead,  but  always  the  sag- 
est  of  undertakers  are  there  in  fit  array 
for  their  ghastly  profession. 

Not  half  way  up  the  Death  Valley 
Slope,  three  travelers,  followed  by  twice 
as  many  laden  burros,  were  headed  for 


Greenwater.  The  certainty  with  which 
they  pursued  their  pathless  course  pro- 
claimed a  knowledge  of  the  illimitable  of 
the  solitudes.  The  caravan  toiled  up  a 
steep  incline,  sheering  off  into  a  perpen- 
dicular box-canyon  below  and  rounded  into 
a  cruel  coppery  sky  not  far  above.  Al- 
though their  course  led  at  times  over  dan- 
gerous sheets  of  sliding  shale,  or  wound 
through  huge  boulders  barely  balanced  up- 
on the  steep  mountain  side,  the  file,  in  its 
snake-like  silence,  seemed  all  unconscious 
of  the  dangers  of  the  country. 

Those  in  the  prospecting  party  were 
dressed  alike,  khaki  trousers,  high  steel- 
shod  boots,  and  soft  felt  hats.  He  in  the 
van  wore  a  bright  red  shirt,  being  younger 
was  as  yet,  in  complexion,  not  burned 
quite  as  black  as  his  companions.  The 
latter  were  of  no  particular  complexion; 
the  desert  had  claimed  them  as  its  own. 
They  were  of  the  paleness  of  the  alkali 
dust,  of  the  rugged  red  of  the  rocks  and 
of  the  unyielding  tint  of  the  crags — a 
desert  bleach! 

"Here's  the  ledge  leadin'  to  the  old 
Yonk  prospect,  an'  if  Madison  uses  his 
old  cache,  here's  where  we  take  water." 
And  the  leader  turned  to  his  companions. 

The  party  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
two  in  the  rear  looked  in  silence  at  the 
ledge  in  question.  The  speaker  stepped 
from  the  open  into  an  alcove  between  two 
boulders,  and  explored  the  sandy  surface 
of  the  ground  with  his  boot,  presently  dis- 
covering what  was  apparently  the  corner 
of  a  five  gallon  kerosene  can.  In  two 
minutes  it  was  unearthed,  and  the  three 
seated  themselves,  hats  over  their  eyes,  in 
silence,  around  the  uncovered  treasure. 

"Well,"  began  the  second  of  the  party, 
in  a  voice  so  husky  as  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  a  whisper.  Not  that  he  had  dropped 
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his  voice,  for  a  foggy  whisper  was  its 
richest  tone.  Whiskey  and  the  desert 
sands  had  robbed  him  of  any  other.  "Do 
we  need  it  bad  enough?" 

"We  need  it  worse  'n  Madison  does, 
right  now,  an'  if  he  finds  it's  gone — well, 
we've  got  to  look  after  ourselves,  any  way 
you  look  at  it." 

"What's  the  difference,"  spoke  up  he  of 
the  red  shirt  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "We  will 
just  leave  a  note  saying  that  we  needed 
it.  Or — I  have  it — why  not  buy  the  whole 
five  gallons  and  leave  the  money  in  its 
place?" 

The  leader's  small  gray  eyes  wandered 
up  the  red  shirt  in  an  amused  pucker,  un- 
til finally  they  found  those  of  its  possessor, 
and  then  the  equanimity  of  the  dreary 
landscape  was  actually  disturbed  to  the 
extent  of  a  chuckle. 

"Probably,  most  probably,"  said  he,  be- 
coming abruptly  serious,  "you  never 
robbed  a  cache  before,  sonny.  You  ken 
shoot  as  many  of  yer  kind  as  ye  please  and 
still  be  a  great  gentleman.  But  there's 
just  one  thing  in  Death  Valley  as  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  side-winder's  sting; 
and  that's  this  here  thing  what  we're  do- 
ing— robbin'  a  cache.  So  I  reckon  the 
fewer  love  letters  we  leave  behind  the 
better.  And  what's  more,  if  we  could  buy 
water,  we  wouldn't  be  stealin'  it.  Is  it 
take  it  or  leave  it  ?  Sonny,  sence  we  picked 
you  up  at  the  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  yes- 
terday, you  have  guzzled  more  of  this 
here  water  than  1  could  drink  in  a  week. 
That's  why  we're  shy.  I  hain't  said  noth- 
ing, and'  I  don't  care  about  gettin'  your 
imagination  riled  up;  I  might  say  that  if 
you  wus  to  go  without  water  for  three 
hours,  you  bein'  green,  might  cause  con- 
siderable trouble." 

The  man  in  the  red  shirt  was  gazing 
into  Death  Valley — a  new  sensation,  some- 
thing unfelt  before.  The  heat  waves  rose 
from  that  place  to  the  extent  of  obscuring 
the  Panamint  Mountains  far  away  to  the 
south,  on  the  other  side.  His  gaze  turned 
to  the  browns,  yellows  and  bright  reds 
of  the  Funeral  Mountains;  smears  oi 
blood  to  him.  The  entire  distant  range 
was  spectral  in  its  apparent  nearness;  no 
green,  nothing  but  bright  color  and  waste ; 
and  he  winced. 

The  words  of  advice  produced  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  a  quart  of  the  water  was 


left  in  the  cache  for  Madison,  did  he  ever 
turn  up  at  that  place  again. 

As  the  sun  neared  the  horizon,  still 
glaring  death  at  the  travelers,  the  little 
procession  was  crossing  the  roughest  por- 
tion of  the  Death  Valley  Slope.  Box- 
canyons  open  up  on  the  right  with  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  solid  rock  towering 
straight  up.  The  mouth  of  each  canyon 
is  reached  only  to  discover  a  perpendicu- 
lar drop-off  into  the  head  of  another. 

The  young  man  in  the  rear  had,  a  dozen 
times,  observed  landmarks  ahead  and  had 
discovered  each  time,  with  failing  heart, 
an  utterly  strange  landscape  in  his  rear. 
A  crow  was  following  the  last  burro,  and, 
when  the  train  stopped,  it  stopped  and 
perched  upon  a  rock  and  throated  out  a 
dismaJ  "caw."  Presently,  the  one  crow 
had  grown  into  two.  And  again  they 
croaked  their  call. 

During  the  afternoon  the  old  prospec- 
tors in  the  lead  had  moistened  their  lips 
but  twice.  The  red-shirted  man  had  sated 
his  insane  thirst.  His  companions  had 
warned  him  with  voice  and  significant 
glance,  but  his  thirst  had  steadily  in- 
creased, and  one-half  an  hour  ago  the  last 
drop  in  the  canteen  had  moistened  his 
swelling  tongue  and  fired  his  brain.  He 
grew  angry  at  the  crows — three  now. 

The  leader  stopped  to  tighten  a  cinch. 
The  red  shir  ted  man  sat  on  a  rock  until  it 
burned  into  him,  and  then  came  to  his  feet 
with  a  jump,  and  turned  upon  the  three 
crows — now  there  were  six — six  black  de- 
mons had  crystallized  out  of  the  clear  and 
were  looking  at  him. 

"You  damned  carrion  devils,  take 
that."  He  hurled  a  rock  at  them.  They 
fluttered  around  in  small  circles,  cawed 
and  croaked,  and  settled  down  again 
twenty  feet  from  him,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  patiently  wise  beady  black  eyes. 

"I  wouldn't  get  excited,"  observed  the 
leader,  exchanging  a  meaning  look  with 
his  partner;  "they're  some  playful,  but 
they  don't  mean  nothing." 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are?"  asked 
the  excited  man  in  a  low  voice,  at  the  same 
time  pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"I  reckon  we're  nowhere  in  particular, 
but  in  general  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Greenwater  in  a  straight  line,  or  twenty- 
five  miles  the  way  men  go;  we're  also 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Johnny's  Sid- 
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ing,  and  this  here  repartee  ain't  a-goin'  to 
bring  us  any  nearer  where  we're  goin'." 

For  five  minutes  nothing  was  heard  ex- 
cept the  crunch  of  gravel  and  the  occa- 
sional caw  of  a  crow.  For  some  minutes 
past  the  man  trailing  after  the  rear  burro 
was  uncertain  in  his  gait;  occasionally  he 
stumbled,  then  his  face  flushed  and  paled 
by  turns.  His  tongue  was  swollen.  His 
head  rolled  loosely  on  his  neck  and  his 
knees  seemed  not  quite  able  to  carry  his 
weight.  He  stopped,  reeled  and  slid  on  a 
flat  rock  to  a  sitting  posture  and  gazed 
wildly  about. 

"My  God!  I'm  finished!     I'm  done!" 

He  buried  his  head  between  his  knees 
and  abrupt  dry  sobs,  one  after  another 
racked  his  frame. 

The  leader  turned,  eyed  the  figure  philo- 
sophically and  lit  his  pipe  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  within  the  last  ten  minutes.  He 
was  in  no  wise  astonished  at  this  sudden 
break-down.  He  had  been  expecting 
something  of  the  kind  long  ere  this. 

"It's  all  right,  sonny,"  as  he  picked  up 
the  sobbing  man's  hat  and  squashed  it 
roughly  down  on  his  head,  "you'll  live  to 
laugh  at  this  damned  hole.  Just  kind  of 
let  your  mind  wander  over  'pertier'  spots 
than  this  and  we'll  mosey  along." 

His  partner  prospector  was  leaning 
against  a  rock,  chewing  his  mustache  and 
was  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  little 
scene  in  the  rear.  He  tacitly  consented  to 
leave  the  case  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  leader;  he  yawned,  swore  and  kicked 
at  the  lead  burro  which  evidently  now 
thought  it  time  to  lie  down. 

"This  galoot,"  said  the  leader,  address- 
ing his  partner,  "has  got  a  bad  case  of 
'dyspepsy,'  and  says  he's  goin'  to  stick 
right  here."  Then  turning  to  the  young 
man :  "It's  all  right,  sonny ;  we  ain't  goin' 
to  leave  ye."  His  words  were  as  near  to 
a  coo  as  a  sourdough  could  assume.  "Buck 
up  there,  and  we'll  perambulate  up  this 
here  gulch  an'  see  if  we  can  find  a  water 
tank,  an'  see  how  you'll  feel  by  this  time." 

News  of  water  in  the  near  vicinity  re- 
vived the  thirsting  man  sufficiently  to 
nerve  him  to  another  attempt,  and  the 
company  turned  into  a  box-canyon.  The 
sides  were  of  a  grayish  limestone  and  per- 
pendicular; towering  hundreds  of  feet 
overhead.  The  canyon  bottom  was  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  feet  wide 


and  smooth  as  a  floor;  polished  and  bar- 
ren of  sand  or  rocks  of  any  size.  In  these 
canyons,  in  the  rainy  season  the  torrents 
created  by  the  sudden  storms  sweep  all  be- 
fore them.  Deep  down  in  this  sepulchre 
there  was  but  one  outlet.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  reach  the  lower  levels,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments each  day,  and  the  crevices  act  as 
natural  water  tanks.  The  water,  however, 
after  a  few  days  standing,  as  in  all  desert 
pools,  becomes  stagnant,  turns  greenish- 
red,  and  from  the  pools  come  the  smells  of 
putrifaction  and  exhalations  of  deadly 
miasmas. 

It  was  before  such  a  puddle  that  the 
thirst-stricken  man  fell  on  all  fours  and 
prepared  to  gorge.  The  first  taste,  how- 
ever, turned  him  sick,  but  at  the  same 
time  quenched  his  fear.  The  shade  was 
a  relief  from  the  burning  sun.  He  rolled 
over  by  the  side  of  the  pool  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

His  companions  were  sitting  upon  a 
slight  shelf  of  rock  smoking  and  talking. 
In  the  meantime  the  burros  had  all  but 
emptied  the  pool,  and  as  best  they  could 
with  their  heavy  packs,  had  lain  down. 
The  air  was  cooling.  The  aroma  of  to- 
bacco smoke  and  the  sight  of  the  poor 
animals  at  rest  made  it  almost  comfort- 
able. The  sun  was  below  the  horizon  and 
dusk  was  gathering  about.  A  mist,  pe- 
culiar to  the  desert  valley,  floated  up  the 
canyon. 

The  tenderfoot  propped  himself  upon 
his  elbows  and  addressed  his  fellows : 

"Why  can't  we  camp  here  for  the  night  ? 
I  somehow  feel  safer  between  two  walls, 
and  besides  I'm  all  in,  and  if  you  go  you 
must  leave  me  behind." 

"We  could  camp  here,"  answered  the 
leader,  "but  five  minutes  after  the  rain 
begins,  if  it  should  storm  to-night,  six 
foot  of  water  will  be  tearing  down  this 
place  Tiell  bent  for  election.'  * 

"The  sky  is  quite  clear,  not  a  cloud  in 
sight,  and  this  is  not  the  rainy  season. 
And  then,  we  could  make  the  quarter  mile 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  before  the 
stream  could  become  swift  enough  to  lap 
us  up — if  there  were  any  danger  of  rain, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is." 

"All  right,  sonny,  you're  the  boss,  but 
my  advice  is  agin  it — strong."  Then  he 
brought  a  burro  to  its  feet  with  a  sharp 
kick  and  proceeded  to  unpack. 
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Later  the  moon  rose  as  large  as  a  barn, 
far  overhead,  over  the  crest  of  the  cliff.  It 
cast  its  mellow  light  ever  farther  and  far- 
ther down  into  the  deep  hole;  and  the 
black  shadow  against  the  side  of  the  can- 
yon decreased  and  decreased.  And  the 
silence  was  deep.  Was  this  Death  Valley, 
this  cool,  soft  world  of  mysterious  light 
and  shadow? 

And  as  the  moon  traveled,  it  uncovered 
three  figures  wrapped  in  sleep,  in  their 
canvas  bags,  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
black  hole. 

A  shoe  was  filled  with  the  soft  light, 
and  a  robber  desert  mouse,  a  soft  gray 
thing,  with  a  long  pink  tale,  was  gnawing 
at  one  of  the  straggly  laces.  The  moon 
rose  to  its  zenith,  and  the  little  mouse  con- 
tinued its  busy  gnawing  at  the  shoe  lace. 
That  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  men  and 
beasts  was  all  that  broke  the  stillness. 

Suddenly,  far  above  in  the  empyrean, 
a  crow  croaked  its  "caw,"  and  the  cry 
echoed  up  the  canyon.  The  call  was  re- 
peated, and  it  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  finally  it  died  away  altogether,  and 
then  the  stillness  was  more  oppressive 
than  before,  and  the  mouse  worked  on  and 
on. 

*  *  *  * 

The  mist  from  the  valley  thickened. 
Like  a  phantom  bat  with  outstretched 
wings  an  ominous  black  cloud  had  cut  the 
moon  in  twain  and  far  across  the  valley 
the  Panamint  Mountains  were  illumined 
by  sharp  flashes  of  lightning;  save  for 
this,  the  blackness  was  complete. 

Deep,  deep  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
abyss  a  mouse  was  knawing  at  a  sleeper's 
shoe.  And  its  little  pink  eyes  shone  as 
it  sported  with  the  lace. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Death  Valley  storm  comes  sudden- 
ly and  rages  fiercely;  a  drop  of  rain,  then 
a  deluge.  Then  the  glaring,  inexorable, 
bright  sunshine,  a  procession  of  days,  un- 
changing days. 

A  wild  flash  of  lightning — around — 
everywhere,  then  a  terrific  crash  of  thun- 
der, bounding  and  rebounding  from  wall 
to  wall,  from  chasm  to  chasm.  Another 
flash  and  yet  another,  followed  by  the  roar 
and  tumult  of  a  thousand  echoes.  As  if 
all  the  artillery  from  time  immemorial 
were  wildly  charging  down — down  into 


the   nowhere.     A   slight   sprinkling   and 
then  sheets  of  rain. 

At  the  first  clap  of  thunder  the  three 
sleepers  in  the  deep  hole  awoke  and  lived 
years  in  the  instant  before  they  could 
jump  to  their  feet.  There  was  a  succes- 
sion of  blinding  flashes  and  a  mad  rush 
for  the  mouth  of  the  canyon ;  men,  burros, 
water,  everything,  rushing  for  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  spurred  on  by  the  tremen- 
dous thunder  claps  and  awe-inspiring 
flashes  of  liquidly  blue  and  white  light- 
ning. 

Then  a  little  stream  picked  up  a  shoe, 
and,  as  it  floated  it,  bobbed  it  up  and 
down. 

The  red-shirted  man  forgot  his  thirst 
in  the  wild  melee,  and  the  fatherly  leader 
his  dignity.  Now  and  then,  the  lightning 
guided  their  footsteps,  and  when  that 
failed,  the  towering  walls  did  in  rude  re- 
minder. The  stream  gathered  volume  and 
speed. 

The  young  man  lost  his  footing  and 
was  dashed  into  a  crevice.  He  made  a 
weak,  desperate  effort  to  climb  upward. 
The  ends  of  his  fingers  were  cut  and 
bleeding.  He  slipped  back  into  the  clutch 
of  the  flood,  then,  in  mere  desperation, 
clutched  at  the  blackness.  His  hand  came 
in  contact  with  a  ledge.  The  current 
pulled  him  downward,  but  he  held  on, 
in  frantic  strength,  and  drew  himself  up 
on  a  narrow  shelf,  only  wide  enough  for 
a  portion  of  his  body  to  hang  there,  and 
there  he  clung. 

The  water  rose  and  dashed  along  its 
crooked  course,  carrying  with  it  rocks  and 
sand,  churning  up  the  waters  and  denud- 
ing and  polishing  the  floor  of  the  box- 
canyon. 

*  *  *  * 

The  moon  shone  upon  the  Panamint 
Mountains  across  the  valley  and  cast  a 
long  shadow  into  this  deep  quiet  hole. 

Outside  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  the 
recent  flood  had  lodged  a  steel-shod  shoe, 
upright,  upon  a  rock — it  was  just  balanc- 
ing— and  a  cool  breeze  caressed  the  mouse- 
bitten  lace.  A  black  crow  sat  by,  wisely 
watching  the  shoe,  and  cawed. 

CHAPTER   II. 

What  Happened  at  the  Greenwater  Club. 
From  the  Amargosa  Siding  to  Green- 
water    the    distance    is    fifty-four      miles, 
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more  or  less,  desert  miles,  long,  tedious 
miles,  and  the  journey  can  be  made  in 
four  hours  by  a  motor  car,  which  makes 
one  round  trip  every  third  day;  carries 
the  United  States  mail  and  passengers, 
those  who  are  rich  enough.  The  course 
lays  over  an  undulating  country,  barren 
of  green  and  vegetation,  save  for  sage 
brush  and  the  vagabond  clusters  of  mes- 
quite.  The  brave  Damascus  mesquite. 

The  bulky  machine,  with  its  occupants, 
three  in  number,  Scotty,  the  driver,  and 
a  male  passenger  on  the  front  seat,  and 
a  young  lady  on  the  rear  seat,  was  puff- 
ing up  a  hill,  the  last  before  its  destina- 
tion would  be  reached,  when,  with  a  ma- 
lignant and  triumphant  crack,  the  iron 
monster  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Scotty  closed 
the  clutch  with  a  deft  kick,  slowly  drew 
off  his  greasy  gloves,  and  lumbered  out. 

No  one  seemed  inclined  to  begin  the 
conversation,  which  had,  five  minutes  af- 
ter starting,  languished  into  weather  ob- 
servations, and  finally  waned  into  mining 
gossip  between  Scotty  and  his  seat  mate. 

Lucinda  Kingsley  was  raised  in  Port- 
land, Maine.  There  her  parents  had  made 
their  home,  and  her  grandparents  their 
home,  and  for  aught  I  know,  their  for- 
bears. This  was  her  maiden  trip.  The 
country  was  very  strange.  The  people 
were  very  strange;  they  were  not  New 
Englanders. 

In  stature  she  was  somewhat  below 
medium  height.  She  was  not  plump  nor 
was  she  thin,  and  she  was  quite  graceful. 
Her  hair,  which  she  wore  close  to  the  head 
and  plated,  was  of  a  peculiar  sand  shade. 
A  ruddy  glow  of  health  shone  in  her  skin, 
and  her  blue-gray  eyes  told  of  a  good- 
conditioned  spirit. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  this  very  sum- 
mer, she  had  completed  a  course  in  peda- 
gogy at  the  State  University.  Whether  or 
not  she  must  teach  depended  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  present  venture. 

Lucinda  was  on  her  way  to  Greenwater, 
where,  with  her  brother,  she  intended 
looking  after  their  joint  interests;  a  leg- 
acy from  her  recently  deceased  father. 
There  were  in  all  six  borax  claims  on  the 
Death  Valley  Slope;  patented  ground,  of 
which  even  her  late  father,  the  owner,  had 
known  very  little.  The  brother,  Edmond, 
had  left  her  at  the  Furnace  Creek  ranch, 
that  he  might  come  into  Greenwater 


through  Death  Valley,  and  thereby  gain 
at  least  a  novel  experience,  look  over  an 
outlying  property,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  rejoin  his  sister  at  Greenwater. 

The  young  lady  on  this  occasion  was 
fortified  behind  a  gray  veil,  and,  despite 
the  embarrassment  of  her  brawny  com- 
panions, was  evidently  master  of  the  sit- 
uation. Her  eyes  were  very  soft  and  clear, 
and  when  she  turned  them  casually  upon 
Scotty,  that  desert  rat  would  hide  his 
timidity  behind  an  absorbing  interest  in 
newly  discovered  features  in  the  land- 
scape, or,  ignoring  a  simple  question, 
divert  actual  contact,  by  preoccupation 
with  the  wheel — expectorating  upon  it.  He 
was  a  good  shot,  and  during  such  feats 
was  divinely  unconscious  of  the  disgusted 
looks  leveled  at  him  by  his  seat-mate. 

Scotty  was  a  recognized  master  with  the 
cards.  His  renown  had  traveled  even  so 
far  as  Willow  Creek,  eight  miles  distant 
from  Greenwater,  but  his  experience  with 
women  was  limited  to  a  peculiar  class  of 
females,  the  kind  that  follow  up  new 
strikes.  Consequently,  when  his  refined 
charge  asked  him  how  long  a  time  might 
be  taken  for  repairs,  and  expression  akin 
to  mortification  spread  over  his  face,  as  he 
mumbled  a  gruff  reply  about  "until  the 
cussed  thing  could  be  fixed,"  which  caused 
a  flush  of  annoyance  and  silence. 

The  third  individual  in  the  party  had 
evidently  pondered  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  time  he  interfered, 
for  he  turned  and  addressed  the  rebuffed : 

"Beg  pardon,  Miss,  there's  no  occasion 
for  worry.  If  we  can't  patch  up  the 
machine  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  an  hour's 
walk  will  bring  us  in." 

The  bright  eyes,  still  reflecting  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  seeming  rebuke,  after  a  lit- 
tle harmless  duel,  found  the  blue  ones  of 
the  speaker,  and  he  also  began  to  wish  that 
he  had  had  more  practice  in  that  particu- 
lar line.  He  felt  that  he  must  appear  at 
his  ease.  He  shook  the  dust  from  the 
blue  bandana  around  his  neck,  buttoned 
his  coat,  which  at  this  moment  he  became 
conscious  was  checkered  with  grease  spots. 

In  the  mean  time  he  developed  an  in- 
terest in  Scotty — who  was  somewhere  un- 
der the  machine. 

"What's  up?  The  hell  you  say- 
broke "  Then  he  caught  himself  and 

turned  to  the  girl  with  a  sinking  heart : 
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"I  was — that  is — er — the  fact  is,  the 
band's  broken  and  can't  be  mended  for 
hours," — then  growing  a  little  weaker  as 
tbe  blue  eyes  questioned  him,  "but  I'll 
see  that  you  get  to  Greenwater,  all  right." 
— which  generous  appeal  produced  a 
tragic  effect.  She  replied  in  a  frozen  lit- 
tle voice: 

"But  I  can't  go  upon  this  terrible  desert 
with  you — alone."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
and  in  a  more  friendly  tone: 

"We  might  get  lost.  Oh,  and  the 
snakes !" 

This  man  was  a  very  simple  one.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  people 
existed  in  the  world  who  would  not  take 
him  on  trust  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The 
inference  withered  his  crest,  somewhat. 
True,  he  had  penetrated  her  attempt  at 
softening  it  over,  albeit  he  was  very  much 
injured.  He  removed  his  hat,  and  would 
have  bowed,  had  he  known  just  how  it 
was  done. 

"As  you  please,  Miss," — then,  as  if  ex- 
cusing his  proffered  guardianship — "but 
being  the  sheriff  of  this  dump — that  is — 
this  place,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty."  He 
climbed  back  into  the  machine  with  burn- 
ing face ;  became  conscious  of  the  red,  and 
grew  redder,  as  he  felt  the  girl's  eyes 
fellins  into  his  back. 

What  did  she  think?  Who  knows?  How- 
beit,  whatever  her  thought  did  not  relieve 
the  big  man  in  the  front  seat,  who  was 
attempting  to  assume  a  disinterested  at- 
titude. Scotty  was  still  under  the  machine. 

A  half  hour  passed.  The  man  on  the 
front  seat  seemed  interested  in  twisting 
out  of  shape  the  stem  of  his  pipe  when  he 
heard  a  very  small  voice  in  the  rear  seat : 

"I'm  so  awfully  hungry.  Is  the  hotel 
very  far?" 

The  man  melted — then  vaporized.  By 
degrees  the  word  hotel  sung  in  and  he  be- 
came horrified.  Was  it  possible? 

"Oh,  about  an  hour's  walk,"  he  an- 
swered and  still  twisted  his  pipe. 

Presently : 

"'If  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble, 
I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  show  me  the  way.  It  is  almost 
sundown." 

"Why,  it's  no  trouble,  and  I  was  going 
anyway;  but  if  you  don't  think  it's  safe" 
— in  a  comfortable  voice,  lighting  his 
pipe  and  settling  down  in  the  cushion  with 


an  air  of  complete  unconcern. 

"Yes,  but  I  wish  to  go  now,"  emphati-1 
cally. 

As  he  climbed  out  of  the  machine  and 
opened  the  side  door. 

"Your  things  will  follow  soon.  Scotty, 
we're  going  to  hoof  it." 

The  two  started  up  the  road.  He  looked 
straight  ahead  and  taking  giant  strides 
quite  out  of  the  capacity  of  his  companion 
who  trailed,  on  a  dog  trot,  a  few  feet  be- 
hind. 

"But,  please,  I  can't  walk  so  fast,"  she 
exclaimed,  laughingly. 

"Pardon  me,  I  am  an  Indian."  Which 
remark,  strange  to  say,  put  him  at  his 

ease. 

*  *  *  * 

Greenwater  lay  in  a  slight  dip  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Funeral  Range.  A  nest 
of  tents,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  touched 
the  desert  with  a  gob  of  something 
human.  As  it  was  far  removed  from  the 
world  without,  nestling  among  naked 
heaps  of  sand,  it  incarnated  such  civili- 
zation as  the  desert  boasts.  For  it  was,  in 
itself,  a  commonwealth.  It  was  self-cen- 
tered; the  metropolis  of  an  uninhabited 
wilderness.  The  month  was  August,  but 
the  mountains  were  bleak  November ;  they 
are  always  so. 

Lucinda  Kingsley,  who  had  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  with  a  panorama  of  the 
Funeral  Range  as  a  background  and  the 
tent  city  immediately  below,  did  not  con- 
template the  vista  philosophically.  The 
scene  aroused  within  herself  numerous 
vague  speculations  and  lugubrious  fears 
as  to  just  what  might  happen  to  her  in 
that  homeless  outland. 

"But  I  thought  there  was  a  hotel 
there!"  This  remark  was  accompanied 
by  a  glance  of  apprehension. 

"Yes,  there  is,  but  you  can't  see  it.  It's 
behind  Lange's  Saloon." 

Shamefacedly  he  made  the  remark,  as  if 
he  were  to  blame  for  its  location. 

She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  bluntly  questioned: 

"Are  there  no  women  there  ?" 

Her  guide,  so  permeated  with  general 
information,  was  for  the  moment  con- 
fused at  this  natural  inquiry.  His  feelings 
prompted  him  where  his  knowledge  of 
what  she  might  know  of  a  mining  camp 
became  dubious. 
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As  he  replied,  he  thoroughly  wished 
that  there  had  been  more  and  a  different 
sort  of  woman  there: 

"No;  oh,  no — that  is,  yes,  but  you 
shan't  see  them.  The  fact  is,  they  don't 
like  to  be  seen.  Of  course,  they  don't 
care — if  the  people  of  the  camp  sees  them 
— but  you  won't  be  likely  to  run  across 
them." 

"And,  are  there  no  families  there?"  In. 
open-eyed  wonder,  as  she  took  in  the  camp 
incredulously. 

"No  families;  just  the  reprobate  patri- 
archs. But  don't  be  alarmed,"  he  contin- 
ued, as  he  observed  that  frightened  rab- 
bit look  creep  into  her  eyes,  "being  sheriff 
I'm  half-expected  to  look  after  strangers, 
and  I'll  see  that  you  get  'tended  to." 

She  asked  him  everything  about  Green- 
water.  What  the  men  did  and  what  the 
sheriff  did,  and  what  she  would  do. 

"You  see,  Uncle  Sam  hasn't  got  his 
hands  on  us  yet.  It  was  more  like  this: 
the  Vigilantes,  made  up  of  tent  merchants, 
saloon  keepers  and  gamblers,  they  -being 
the  only  permanent  residents,  concluded, 
after  a  general  smash-up  one  night  six 
months  ago,  that  they  really  ought  to  have 
a  sheriff,  just  for  the  looks  of  the  thing. 
A  meeting  was  called.  Up  jumps  Slim, 
and  proposes  me,  for,  says  he,  he  couldn't 
hit  a  barn  door  at  three  steps,  and  being 
gentle-like,  therefore  safe,  and  got  no  bo- 
nanza in  sight,  and  would  sort  of  look 
professional-like  loitering  around,  him  be- 
ing one  as  we  can  back,  let's  back  him, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Tex's  Place 
to  further  bind  the  compact.  Which 
friendly  pledging  wound  up  with  Slim 
whacking  a  Mexican  over  the  head  with  a 
whisky  bottle,  and  a  hurried  exodus  of  all 
peace-loving  creatures  for  the  clear." 

"Did  you  place  him  in  prison?" 

"Who?" 

"Slim." 

"No,  not  exactly;  he  was  a  nuisance  to 
the  camp,  so  I  told  him  to  get  out — the 
Mexican,  of  course — gave  him  a  floater, 
and  he  floated." 

The  pair  by  this  time  had  reached  the 
first  straggling  tents.  The  evening  was 
falling,  and  they  walked  in  silence.  This 
was  the  suburban  district,  one-half  mile 
from  the  town,  and  was  in  complete 
silence,  save  for  the  occasional  bark  of  a 
dog  or  the  bray  of  a  burro. 


Although  there  were  some  four-hundred 
rough  men  in  Greenwater  at  this  time,  it 
could  boast  of  but  one  street.  Camps  of 
this  sort  require  but  one  street,  and  that 
is  for  whisky  traffic.  This  particular 
thoroughfare  was  known  as  the  "Rag 
Dump." 

This  evening,  life  had  just  begun  to  be- 
stir itself.  Gasoline  lamps  began  to  flare 
along  the  road,  in  front  of  saloons  and 
gambling  establishments,  or,  as  is  the  rule, 
both  combined.  Phonographs  and  music 
boxes  of  neighboring  resorts  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Gaming 
tables,  in  front  of  the  resorts,  gradually 
filled  with  men  who  were  not  young.  They 
were  ugly,  be  whiskered  and  browned,  save 
the  bartenders  and  professional  gamblers, 
who  were  in  their  own  world  and  at  their 
ease;  clean  shaven,  untouched  by  the  des- 
ert and  the  sun. 

The  Greenwater  Club,  the  most  popu- 
lar saloon  of  the  alkali  metropolis,  was 
the  property  of  Death  Valley  Slim  (Hec- 
tor Meesham,  was  the  name  his  father 
gave  him),  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian, 
known  locally  as  the  man  who  spent  four 
thousand  dollars  in  one  night  for  drinks 
in  Rlryolite.  He  was  a  long  mustachioed, 
black-haired  Indian,  and  was  at  this  mo- 
ment stretching  his  neck  far  over  the  bar, 
as  if  convincing  the  pale-faced  bartender 
of  his  imbecility. 

Slim  was  coatless,  hatless,  and  had  al- 
ways worn  a  dirty  green  shirt,  corduroys 
and  high  steel-shod  boots.  This  evening 
he  was  unshaven.  His  thin,  snake-like 
mustache,  drooped  almost  straight  down 
over  his  chin.  Beneath  the  shaggy  eye- 
brows, wild  eyes  of  jet  wandered  rest- 
lessly around,  and  at  intervals  the  brown, 
bony  fingers  ran  nervously  through  the 
disheveled  mop  of  long  black  hair. 

Slim  knew  all  of  Death  Valley,  but  no 
man  knew  Slim.  Scotty,  of  the  motor, 
was  his  acolyte,  and  that  same  worthy, 
every  autumn,  set  out  with  five  burros  for 
— no  one  knows  where,  on  Slim's  business. 

In  front  of  the  Greenwater  Club,  on  a 
camp  stool,  and  before  a  bottle  of  rye, 
Gypsy  Ryan  smoked.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  walked  from  Amargosa  to  Silver 
Peak  on  one  canteen  of  water.  And  that's 
real  fame. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  tent,  Bill  Reyes, 
a  half-breed  Mexican,  dozed.  He  wore 
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high-heeled  boots  of  red  leather,  and  he 
wore  his  guns  in  sight. 

Across  the  road  from  this  tent  saloon, 
five  cayuses  were  tethered  to  a  post.  Near 
the  top  of  this  post  the  following  notice 
was  posted: 

MAN  LOST! 

i 

Name  unknown.  Left  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch  with  about  two  quarts  of  water, 
two  sandwiches  in  pocket,  for  Death  Val- 
ley. Dressed  m  khaki  suit,  red  shirt  and 
soft  felt  hat.  Height  about  five  feet  ten 
inches,  dark  complexion;  weight  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  or  seventy.  On  person 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
in  gold  and  greenbacks.  Finder  can  keep 
money  if  he  will  bury  him  and  report. 
Signed,  Madison,  Sheriff. 

Such  notices  were  posted  frequently, 
but  rarely  read.  They  were  commonplace. 

The  sheriff  and  his  charge  came  up  the 
dusty  road.  Silence  followed  after  them. 
Beelzebub  was  before  them.  Lange's 
Saloon  was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
The  cards,  good  hands,  became  mixed 
with  the  dross.  The  phonograph  was 
hushed.  Drinks  were  left  untouched  up- 
on the  bar.  Every  one  peered  into  the 
road  at  "the  neat  little  lady."  Then 
everybody  looked  at  everybody  else.  Some- 
thing was  decidedly  wrong  in  Green- 
water.  Somebody  whispered: 

"Good  hell— it's  Madison." 

The  tension  was  broken,  and  all  rushed 
for  the  bar.  Such  a  surprise  is  hard  upon 
the  system.  Greenwater  was  evidently  be- 
coming respectable. 

The  pair  in  the  road  caused  the  same 
convulsion  at  Tex's  place,  and  at  the  half 
dozen  other  establishments  along  the  road. 
The  camp  had  sustained  a  severe  shock. 
It  could  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  Greenwater  Club  was  Madison's 
native  saloon.  It  was  the  stronghold  of 
his  clan.  It  supported  and  defended  him; 
he  was  its  darling.  They  were  cheaters, 
drunkards  and  dead-shots.  He  was  none 
of  these.  He  was  a  freak  and  was  beloved. 

Madison  was  afraid  of  this  journey  up 
town;  he  was  particularly  afraid  that 
something  might  happen  at  the  Green- 
water  Club. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  befallen  Green- 


water.      Anything   terrible     might     take 
place. 

Madison  lied  in  a  colossal  fashion.  A 
young  lady's  fears  must  be  allayed. 

"Oh,  no;  these  places  were  not  so  bad 
as  they  looked;  they  were  playing  pea- 
knuckle.  Yes,  very  harmless  sort  of  men, 
these." 

The  two  in  the  road  approached  the 
Greenwater  Club.  It  was  the  last  ob- 
struction in  the  rapids.  Still,  smooth 
water  was  beyond,  could  they  reach  it. 

Madison  fixed  his  eyes  to  the  front  that 
his  friends  might  feel  the  least  possible 
encouragement. 

Slim  was  leaning  against  the  door  frame 
spitting  bulky  gobs  of  tobacco  juice  into 
the  road  and  exchanging  monosyllables 
with  Gypsy  Evan,  who,  between  his  mus- 
ings, was  carving  the  table  with  his  jack- 
knife. 

Slim's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  road. 

"Mother  of  God,  what's  coming?"  he 
ejaculated  as  he  straightened  up  and 
tugged  at  his  skinny  mustache.  He  was 
staggered.  He  reached  for  his  gun;  then, 
as  the  girl's  frightened  eyes  took  him  in, 
pretended  to  tighten  his  belt — hedged, 
shuffled  a  bit,  then  settled  down  with  open 
mouth  into  complete  stupefaction.  Death 
Valley  Slim,  who  could  hit  a  sparrow  in 
the  retina  of  the  eye  at  four  miles — Slim, 
who  at  dead  of  night,  and  dead  drunk,  had 
wildly  run  from  Willow  Creek  to  Green- 
water,  facing  death  at  every  step — was 
stupefied — down  and  out.  His  untamed 
spirit,  his  pride,  was  low. 

Gypsy  Ryan  fared  no  better.  He  opened 
his  mouth  for  a  yell,  but  no  sound  came 
forth.  Gypsy,  who  held  untold  records  to 
his  credit,  was  speechless — dumbfounded. 

The  smooth  water  was  very  near  when 
the  Mexican  blood  asserted  itself.  Ryan 
yelled : 

"Hello,  come  in  and  drink  to  thejiealth 
of  your  prisoner — ha !  ha  !" 

"You  infernal,  damned  idiot,"  whis- 
pered Slim. 

"Bill  Reyes,  you  shut  up,"  retorted 
Madison  as  he  turned  to  the  saloon  and 
flushed.  "Perhaps  you  don't  know  any 
better.  I  am  not  alone." 

Their  fears  confirmed — a  lady.  This 
strained  atmosphere,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  It  broke — all  to  pieces. 

As  Madison  turned  to  face  his  friends- 
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the  girl  drew  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  The  melee  surged  around,  close,  for  the 

and   in   assuming   indifference,    her   eyes  first  sight;  then  retreated  to  a  safe  dis- 

wandered  to  the  tie-post.  tance  and  formed  a  circle. 

"Man  Lost!"     She  ran  to  the  notice,  Nobody  spoke.     Slim's  jet  eyes  bulged, 

unconscious  of  the  fretting  horses.  "Red  He  stared  upon  the  girl,  then  stared  at 

Shirt!" — then   with   a    low   moan,    sank  Madison.     Madison  stared  at     the     limp 

down  in  the   dust,   in  the  road,  by   the  bundle  of  skirts,  then  looked  at  Slim.  Slim 

Greenwater  Club.  was  the  first  to  recover  speech: 

For  one  tense  moment,  the  roughs  stood  "Sunstroke !     Who  is  she  ?     Hell,  she 

transfixed,  paralyzed,  then  they  made  a  can't  lay  here.  Here — you — Madison,  find 

mad  stampede  for  the  white  figure  in  the  yourself — get  a  hold." 

dust.  (End  of  First  Part.) 
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BY    MARGUERITE    OGDEN    BIGEL.OW 


Carol  me,  carol  me  out  of  the  West 
Songs  of  the  promise  and  songs  of  the  quest, 
Songs  of  the  journey  and  songs  of  the  fight, 
Carol  me,  carol  me,  songs  of  delight ! 

Sing  me  the  pride  of  the  prairie  and  hill, 
Mighty  spring  freshets  and  salt  waters  still, 
Primeval  canyons,  and  deserts  unclaimed, 
Snow-powdered  pinnacles,  rivers  unnamed. 

Sing  me  the  bodies  of  women  and  men 
Forged  for  their  labor  as  fitly  as  when 
Primitive  heroes,  on  vast  primal  plains, 
Triumphed  in  battle  and  boasted  their  gains. 

Sing  me  the  songs  of  the  mind  of  the  race 
Eager  and  buoyant  and  proud  to  keep  pace 
With  the  hurrying  age  and  the  swift-flying  need, 
Sciences  new  and  new  wonders  to  breed. 

Sing  me  the  comrades,  the  equal  and  free, 
Yoke  fellows  noble  and  destined  to  be 
Mighty  forefathers  and  mothers  of  peace 
Ruling  together.     God  speed  their  increase! 

Waves  of  the  ocean  of  wonders,  rejoice ! 
Breeze  of  the  prairie,  with  magical  voice, 
Carol  me,  carol  me  out  of  the  West, 
Songs  of  the  promise,  and  songs  of  the  quest ! 
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BY    FRED    A.    HUNT 


THE  INTENSE  ambition  of  the 
present  age  is  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,   in   larger     or     smaller 
amounts,  according  to  the  cupid- 
ity or  fiduciary  propensity  of  the  aspir- 
ant.    One  such  effort  is  narrated  in  the 
epilogue  of  the  succeeding  story,  a  story 
that  takes  its  niche  in  the  columbarium 
of  other   futile   and   abortive   quests   for 
hidden  or  lost  wealth;  ranging  from  the 
attempted  discovery  of  millions  secluded 
by  the  antique  buccaneers  to  the  partici- 
pation in  an  Anneke  Jans  estate. 

In  1883,  two  Americans,  P.  R.  Wil- 
liams and  John  Kerr,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Williams  &  Kerr,  were  engaged  in  the 
private  banking  business  on  Rio  de  Santa 
Maria,  Santiago  de  Cuba.  As  is  custom- 
ary among  the  Latin  nations,  many  Cub- 
ans deposited  valuables  and  money  with- 
out the  customary  banking  transaction, 
and  for  such  depositors  Williams  &  Kerr 
became  custodians  to  a  large  amount. 
Whether  the  seething  unrest  preceding  the 
Cuban  revolution  caused  the  firm  to  ap- 
prehend the  looting  of  the  bank  (whose 
business  had  grown  to  large  dimensions 
and  become  very  prosperous),  or  whether 
they  deemed  the  time  felicitous  to  loot  it 
themselves,  is  unknown;  but  the  latter 
course  was  decided  on,  and  they  concealed 
a  quantity  of  valuables  and  money  and  de- 
camped with  the  remainder.  Possibly 
their  avarice  was  irresistibly  provoked, 
and  they  deemed  that  its  gratification 
would  be  lost  sight  of,  or  forgotten,  or 
condoned,  in  the  turbulent  maelstrom  of 
blood  and  cruelty  characterizing  the 
Revolution.  In  the  flight,  Williams  was 
captured  and  shot  to  death;  Kerr  and  his 
wife,  after  many  exciting  and  dangerous 
adventures,  escaping  to  Buenos  Ayres,  all 
interest  in  them  lapsing  in  Cuba,  as  they 
were  presumed  to  have  been  drowned.  The 
fugitives  were  unaware  of  this,  however, 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  led  a  nomadic 


and  fearful  life;  tremulous  of  recognition, 
apprehension  and  extradition,  and  during 
which  Mrs.  Kerr,  through  nervous  fear 
and  the  restless  journeying,  became  seri- 
ously ill.  That  she  might  rest  and  re- 
cuperate, Kerr  gave  her  $50,000,  and  she 
went  to  California,  ultimately,  in  1886, 
settling  in  Oakland,  where,  for  some  time, 
she  received  letters  regularly  from  her 
husband  in  Buenos  Ayres.  This  commu- 
nication suddenly  ceased,  and  again  Mrs. 
Kerr  became  seriously  ill,  remaining  in 
that  state  for  some  time;  when,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  her  physicians  and  friends, 
she  rallied,  recuperated  and  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
She  made  all  the  needful  preparations  for 
her  journey,  but  on  the  eve  of  departure 
was  again  taken  sick,  and  for  many  weeks 
was  attended  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  a 
trained  nurse,  who  became  both  a  careful 
and  effective  ministrant  and  a  devoted 
and  affectionate  companion.  After  a  long 
period  of  sickness,  Mrs.  Kerr  realized  that 
the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death  were 
wafting  her  breath  from  her,  and  the  need 
for  settling  her  affairs  in  order  imminent. 
She  called  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  bedside, 
thanked  her  for  her  care  and  solicitude, 
and  said:  "You  have  been  a  true  and  pre- 
cious friend  to  me  during  these  last  days, 
and  I  want  to  try  and  show  my  gratitude 
to  you,  for  I  never  can  adequately  recom- 
pense you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  In 
attending  to  my  toilette,  you  may  have 
noticed  that  I  always  carry  about  me  a 
little  leather  bag;  that  bag  contains  a 
valuable  secret,  and  that  bag  and  its  con- 
tents I  now  give  to  you,  with  a  trust  at- 
tached to  the  gift.  You  take  the  bag  and 
open  it.  and  I  will  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  paper  you  will  find  therein." 

Mrs.  Smith  did  as  directed,  and,  on 
undoing  the  string,  found  a  piece  of  dis- 
colored paper,  which  she  placed  in  Mrs. 
Kerr's  nervous  and  wasted  hands.  Tin- 
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folding  it  gingerly,  the  latter  said:  "This 
is  a  chart  indicating  where  a  million  dol- 
lars in  Spanish  gold  and  a  million  in 
Spanish  currency  are  concealed  under  the 
floor  of  a  room  in  a  certain  house  in  San- 
tiago; and  which  was  hidden  there  by 
my  husband  that  it  might  not  be  seized 
by  predatory  revolutionists.  The  people 
there  said  that  he  was  a  thief;  they  killed 
hip  partner,  and  they  would  have  also 
killed  him,  but  by  the  aid  of  friends  and 
the  liberal  use  of  money  we  escaped  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  There  I  became  very  sick, 
and  my  dear  husband  sent  me  to  Califor- 
nia with  $50,000,  and  confided  to  me  this 
secret  of  the  hiding  place  of  the  money,  as 
he  realized  that  he  could  never  return 
there  and  unearth  it.  It  was  our  inten- 
tion that  he  should  rejoin  me  here,  after 
which  I  should  go  to  Santiago  and  recover 
the  fortune.  But,  after  a  time  I  ceased 
to  hear  from  him,  and  now  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  fulfil  his  and  my  desire  to  get 
the  money.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  do 
so,  and,  if  you  get  the  funds,  use  a  large 
part  of  them  to  build  and  maintain  an 
Old  Ladies'  Home  in  Oakland,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  my  earnest  appreciation  of  the 
great  kindness  I  have  received  from  so 
many  of  the  good  people  here." 

Mrs.  Smith  promised  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  terms  of  Mrs.  Kerr's  bequest, 
and  then  the  latter  explained  the  crypto- 
gram, which  designated  a  building  on 
Santa  Maria  street,  opposite  the  old  Cath- 
olic cathedral,  as  the  mausoleum  of  the 
fortune.  This  building,  the  Senor  de  la 
Eue,  an  old  friend  of  the  Kerr's,  had  writ- 
ten them  fifteen  years  previously,  was 
called  the  Hotel  Alba.  In  that  building 
the  firm  of  Williams  &  Kerr  had  had  its 
office,  and  of  the  suite  one  was  Kerr's  pri- 
vate office.  This  room  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  house,  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  could  readily  be  identified  be- 
cause in  one  corner  there  was  a  large 
block  of  stone  forming  a  part  of  the  adobe 
floor.  This  stone  would  be  found  to  have 
chiselled  on  its  nether  side  a  rough  simili- 
tude of  a  cross,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  arms  would  be  found  a  small 
projection  of  wax,  inside  of  which  would 
be  found  a  valuable  ruby  ring  that  before 
that  had  been  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  as  an  heirloom  in  Mr.  Kerr's  ante- 
cedents. Directly  under  the  cross  and 


Aladdin's  ring,  buried  beneath  some  seven 
feet  of  debris,  in  an  excavation  made  from 
the  solid  rock,  would  be  discovered  two 
large  iron  chests,  and  one  wooden  one, 
which  contained  the  money  and  many 
very  valuable  documents.  "Those  papers 
must  be  burned  to  the  very  last  shred," 
shouted  the  now  frenzied  woman,  and  the 
dazed  and  fascinated  nurse  also  promised 
strict  compliance  with  this  injunction. 

Thus  the  secret  came  into  the  cogni- 
zance of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  under  the  pro- 
viso that  she  must  be  its  sole  custodian, 
until  such  time  as  it  seemed  feasible  that 
the  measures  should  be  taken  to  exhume 
the  treasure  from  its  sarcophagus.  Shortly 
after  the  peculiar  and  important  inter- 
view, Mrs.  Kerr  realized  the  validity  of 
the  quatrain  of  Omar  Khayyam: 

"  ?Tis  but  a  tent  where  takes  his  one  day's 

rest 

A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  death  addresst ; 
The  Sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferrash 
Strikes  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest." 

The  Ferrash  struck  Mrs.  Kerr  in  1904. 

But  Mrs.  Smith  was  financially  unable 
to  prosecute  the  quest  for  the  treasure- 
trove,  and  therefore  possessed  her  soul  and 
her  secret  in  patience  until  a  favorable 
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opportunity  would  present  itself  for 
liquidating  the  expense  necessary  for  the 
making  of  the  journey  and  investigation. 
No  such  juncture  arrived  until  1908, 
when  she  disclosed  the  secret  to  her  step- 
son, A.  J.  Inger,  that  he  might  impart  its 
general  tenor  to  Mr.  John  H.  Young, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Eailway.  Mr.  Young  was  im- 
pressed with  the  story  and  the  probabilities 
of  the  enterprise,  and  asked  Mrs.  Smith 
if  he  could  bring  Adolph  Ottinger — a 
man  of  means,  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
formerly  a  well-known  ticket-broker  of 
San  Francisco — to  her  that  he  might  hear 
the  story  and  judge  whether  he  would 
finance  the  enterprise.  She  finally  con- 
sented and  related  to  Mr.  Ottinger  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter,  after  which  he  agreed 
to  provide  the  means  for  the  journey  and 
any  other  finances  requisite  for  the  dis- 
closure of  the  treasure,  but  made  it  a 
staunch  condition  before  doing  so  that  he 
should  examine  the  chart,  as  well  as  any 
other  papers  that  might  be  in  the  envelope 
given  by  Mrs.  Kerr  to  Mrs.  Smith.  To 
this  condition  Mrs.  Smith '  demurred,  but 
consented  to  such  examination  after  the 
expedition  had  reached  Santiago.  This  and 
other  conditions  were  agreed  upon  ver- 
bally. Other  negotiations  were  entered  up- 
on with  the  following  contractual  result: 

THIS  UNDERSTANDING  AND 
AGREEMENT  is  entered  into  by  the  four 
following  parties:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  No. 
1 ;  A.  J.  Inger,  No.  2 ;  J.  H.  Young,  No. 
3,  and  A.  Ottinger,  No.  4.  These  four 
parties  agree  to  go  together  to  a  certain 
city  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  sum  of  money,  gold  bars  or  other  valu- 
ables, hidden  or  buried  under  a  certain 
building  in  said  city.  The  exact  amount 
of,  or  the  value  of,  this  treasure  is  not 
known  by  any  of  the  parties.  The  draw- 
ings, plans  or  other  information  as  to 
the  exact  location  of  said  valuables  are 
now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
agrees  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  four 
parties  at  this  city  in  Cuba,  she  will  at 
once  acquaint  the  other  three  parties  men- 
tioned above  with  all  the  details  as  to  the 
location  of  the  building  and  the  exact 
location  of  the  treasure  in  the  building. 

Upon  arriving  at  this  city,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  four  parties  shall  all  work  to- 


gether in  good  faith,  each  knowing  all  the 
facts  and  details.  All  shall  enter  the 
building  together,  and  all  shall  be  present 
when  any  investigation  is  made.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  all  papers  as  to  rent- 
ing, buying  or  leasing  this  building  shall 
be  made  out  in  favor  of  J.  H.  Young, 
who  agrees  that  he  will  not  enter  the  said 
premises,  or  attempt  to  start  any  investi- 
gation whatsoever  unless  all  of  the  four 
parties  are  present. 

J.  H.  Young  further  agrees  that  after 
a  thorough  investigation  has  been  made, 
not  to  exceed  twenty  days  after  possession 
has  been  taken  of  said  building,  that  he 
will  turn  over  the  title  to  said  property  to 
Mr.  Ottinger,  who  advanced  the  money  to 
buy  same.  Upon  getting  possession  of  the 
entire  amount  of  money,  gold  or  other 
valuables,  it  is  understood  that  the  entire 
amount  shall  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  before  any  division  is  made,  unless 
agreed  upon  otherwise  by  a  majority  of 
the  four. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  his  trouble  and  for 
advancing  certain  sums  of  money  as  de- 
scribed below,  shall  receive  for  his  share 
the  sum  of  $250,000 — this  amount  to  be 
the  very  first  sum  taken  from  the  whole 
amount  at  the  time  of  the  division.  If  it 
should  develop  that  the  entire  amount  and 
value  of  the  treasury  is  less  than  $250,000 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Ottinger 
shall  have  the  full  amount  of  the  entire 
treasure,  and  neither  of  the  other  three 
parties  are  to  have  any  claim  whatsoever, 
unless  the  value  is  more  than  $250,000. 

Mr.  A.  Ottinger  agrees  that  he  will  pay 
the  following  expenses,  provided  the 
agreement  is  fulfilled  by  the  parties  men- 
tioned, not  to  exceed  $478,  which  includes 
all  railroad  fare,  steamship  transportation 
and  living  expenses ;  for  example,  thirty- 
day  trip,  $2  per  day  a  person;  three  per- 
sons, $180;  two  round-trip  tickets,  San 
Francisco  to  New  Orleans,  $135 ;  sleepers, 
San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  and  re- 
turn, $23 ;  two  round- trip  steamship 
tickets  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  $90;  money 
advanced  Mrs.  Smith,  $50. 

The  above  estimate  does  not  include  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  building,  as  this  amount  is 
unknown  at  the  present  time,  but  A.  Ot- 
tinger does  agree  to  advance  a  reasonable 
amount  and  use  every  effort  with  the 
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other  three  parties  in  getting  possession  of 
the  building. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  men- 
tioned in  this  agreement  that  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger  will  be  reimbursed  for  all  outlay. of 
expenses  in  connection  with  this  proposi- 
tion in  event  of  success  of  this  particular 
matter,  but  in  no  case  will  A.  Ottinger 
be  held  liable  in  event  that  the  property 
herein  mentioned  cannot  be  secured,  or 
any  other  conditions  which  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned herein,  and  A.  Ottinger  will  be  held 
responsible  only  for  the  expenses  men- 
tioned in  this  contract,  and  not  beyond, 
unless  he  voluntarily  renders  such  ser- 
vices or  assistance  as  he  may  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  do. 


The  party  left  San  Francisco  on  Satur- 
day, June  20,  1908,  at  4  p.  m.,  on  the 
Sunset  Limited  for  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  to  Havana,  Mr.  Ottinger  carrying 
with  him  a  pertinent  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Heinrich  Eunken,  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  Upham  &  Co.,  of  Havana, 
from  the  prominent  financier,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  of  the  Crocker-Wool- 
worth  National  Bank.  Mr.  Nate  Frank- 
lin, an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Ottinger, 
accompanied  them  for  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  the  trip.  On  arrival  at 
Havana,  Mr.  Ottinger  procured  from  Mr. 
Runken  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Shuman, 
the  Consul-General  at  Santiago,  whither 
the  party  arrived  on  Monday,  June  29th. 


There  Mrs.  Smith  exhibited  to  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger the  chart,  showing  the  place  where  the 
treasure  was  hidden. 

So,  consider  the  exultation  and  impa- 
tience of  the  hunters,  their  quarry  so  close 
to  their  eager  hands  and  unreasonable 
wealth  only  waiting  to  be  dug  up,  that 
would  insure  them  amplitude  of  comfort 
and  luxury  for  tjie  remainder  of  their  dives. 
How  they  realized  the  triumphant  jubila- 
tion of  Monte  Cristo  on  his  escape  from 
the  Chateau  d'lf  and  his  anticipated  ac- 
quisition of  dominaton  over  all  adversity 
and  trivial  obstacles  when  he  held  in  his 
grasp  the  key  to  pronounced  success.  But 
it  was  particularly  needful  to  proceed  cir- 
cumspectly. Mrs.  Smith  and  Messrs. 
Young  and  Inger  put  up  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  while  Messrs.  Ottin- 
ger and  Franklin  sought 
the  hospitality  of  the  Ven- 
ice Hotel.  Each  of  the  men 
was  then  allotted  a  specific 
part  of  the  work  to  be  done : 
Mr.  Ottinger  ascertaining 
all  the  data  about  the  firm 
of  Williams  &  Kerr,  and  its 
tragic  dissolution  fifteen 
years  previously;  that  the 
firm  had  had  offices,  com- 
prising one  or  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  office 
building  rechristened  the 
Hotel  Alba,  and  that  the 
Senor  de  la  Rue,  who  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Kerr  in 
Oakland  had  died  about  a 
year  before. 

During  this  research,  Mr. 
Young  had  visited  the  Alba  and  had  cas- 
ually inquired  of  Boniface  Margo  Silhoma 
whether  he  could  obtain  some  rooms  in  his 
hotel  for  the  purpose  of  storing  goods. 
Senor  Silhoma  replied  "manana,"  in  the 
procrastinating  Spanish  way,  and  as  a 
very  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  time 
when  any  such  arrangement  _  might  be 
made.  Mr.  Young,  however,  gained  per- 
mission to  look  around  and  see  whether 
some  of  the  rooms  were  suitable  for  his 
ostensible  purpose.  He  found  that  a  large 
corridor  of  the  hotel  opened  into  the 
street,  and  on  one  side  thereof,  also  abut- 
ting on  the  street,  was  a  saloon,  immedi- 
ately to  the  rear  of  which  was  a  room, 
numbered  6,  filled  with  old  plunder.  In 
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the  rear  of  room  6  was  another  numbered 
7,  and  the  door  being  open,  Young  en- 
tered it  and  looked  around.  His  heart  al- 
most ceased  its  function,  and  his  breath 
came  hard  and  fast  as  he  saw  in  one  cor- 
ner a  large  block  of  stone  set  in  the 
earthen  floor.  Assuming  an  imperturba- 
bility he  was  far  from  feeling,  he  entered 
the  saloon,  partook  of  a  draught  of  vil- 
lainous aguadiente,  had  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  Ganymede,  whereby  he  ac- 
quired a  little  valid  data  and  walked  out. 
He  immediately  saw  his  three  associates 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  found  the 
room  designated  as  the  repository  in  the 
diagram  and  identified  the  stone  beneath 
which  was  the  presumptive  cache. 

Not  a  great  amount  of  sleep  was  in- 
dulged in  by  the  entities  of  the  quartette 
that  night.  The  ensuing  morning  Ottin- 
ger  instructed  Young  to  lease  the  saloon 
and  the  two  contiguous  rooms  6  and  7, 
if  the  landlord  "didn't  want  the  earth" 
as  his  compensation.  Young 
accordingly  waited  on  Senor 
Silhoma  and  submitted  his 
proposition,  alleging  that  he 
desired  to  transform  the 
leased  premises  into  a  first- 
class  American  saloon. 
Senor  Silhoma  said  he 
would  rent  them  for  $37.50 
a  month,  if  the  owner  of  the 
hotel  would  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement.  The  proprie- 
tor,-Senor  Silverstina,  how- 
ever, positively  declined  to 
allow  the  sub-letting,  and 
further  disappointed  Young 
by  stating  that  the  landlord 
would  forfeit  his  lease  if  he 
entered  into  any  such  con- 
tract. The  chagrined 
Young  then  waited  on  Ot- 
tinger  and  asserted  that 
they  would  have  to  buy  the 
hotel  for  $25,000,  but  this 
proposition  Ottinger  re- 
fused to  accede  to  until  he 
had  seen  what  lay  under 
the  important  block  of 
stone.  Ultimately,  Inger 
hired  room?  in  the  hotel  for  themselves, 
and  also  obtained  room  seven  as  a 
storeroom  for  their  goods,  paying  therefor 
$30  for  thirty  days'  occupancy,  and,  to 


make  a  plausible  showing,  put  several  to- 
bacco boxes  and  whisky  barrels  in  the 
room;  the  thrifty  Ottinger  asserting  that 
they  could  be  advantageously  utilized  in 
packing  away  the  concealed  gold  on  its 
liberation.  Thus  far  all  had  gone  well 
and  the  time  arrived  for  the  initiatory 
digging  toward  their  enrichment. 

The  prospective  diggers  obtained  picks 
and  spades,  but  forbore  their  use,  as  they 
found  that  there  were  a  good  many  resi- 
dents in  the  Hotel  Alba,  and  they  were 
nervously  apprehensive  of  any  interrup- 
tion or  detection.  But,  at  last,  on  Friday, 
July  3d,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  they 
entered  room  7  with  a  supply  of  candles 
and  a  diamond  drill  that  promoter  Ottin- 
ger had  purchased  for  $35.  They  pried 
up  the  ominous  block  of  stone,  and  found 
on  the  under  side  a  roughly  chiseled  cross, 
and  on  one  of  its  arms  a  protuberance  of 
what  was  apparently  wax.  Removing  the 
cerement,  Mr.  Ottinger  disclosed  a  magni- 


Diagram  showing  the  treasure  hunters  at  work.  The 
figure  in  the  lower  channel  is  that  of  the  man  who  re- 
moved the  treasure. 

and  Young  ficent  ruby  ring.  By  this  time  the  candles 
carried  by  Young  and  Inger  were  wobbling 
about  in  their  tremulous  hands,  and  grease 
was  indiscriminately  scattered  about 
theirs  and  Ottinger's  clothing;  the  latter 
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conceding  that  he  was  in  such  a  tensely 
nervous  condition  that  he  could  not  have 
held  a  candle  at  all.  He  started  to  work 
with  the  diamond  drill,  and  soon  found 
that  it  was  not  encountering  rock,  but  was 
penetrating  earth  or  debris,  thus  once 
more  corroborating  the  allegations  of  the 
chart.  He  shortly  thereafter  pulled  up 
the  drill  and  found  some  splinters  of 
wood  adhering  to  its  point,  whereupon  he 
joyously,  but  quietly,  remarked:  "Boys, 
we've  got  the  fortune  now ;  it's  a  cinch !" 

Their  delving  had  then  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  daylight  was  approaching,  so 
they  discreetly  stole  away  to  resume  oper- 
ations on  the  night  of  Independence  Day, 
a  time  that  they  fervently  hoped  would 
set  on  their  lack  of  financial  independ- 
ence. 

July  4th  was  fearfully  hot,  and  the 
searchers  were  ravenous  for  the  resump- 
tion of  their  hunt,  so  to  try  and  make  the 
time  less  apparent  in  its  tardy  passing, 
they  visited  San  Juan  Hill  and  re-peopled 
it  with  the  contending  troops  and  the  im- 
petuous Colonel  Roosevelt,  although  their 
thoughts  continuously  reverted  from  the 
hill  to  the  hole  in  the  corner  of  room  7. 
At  last  the  superheated  day  and  evening 
drooled  away,  and  at  midnight,  Young, 
Tnger  and  Ottinger  were,  by  turns,  stead- 
ily shoveling  out  the  dirt  from  the  hole, 
frequently  picking  up  coins  scattered 
through  the  fragmentary  mass.  They  ul- 
timately reached  two  iron  chests  and  a 
wooden  chest,  or  box,  all  empty  and  with 
their  lids  pried  open,  and  their  golden  as- 
pirations were  lurched  to  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointment. 

In  the  early  gray  of  the  morning,  they 
discerned  a  ray  of  light  enter  the  hole,  and 
descried  that  it  came  from  a  tunnel  lead- 
ing to  the  outside,  and  that  instantly 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  empty  chests 
and  broken  box,  and  of  the  waterhaul  they 
had  made  in  lieu  of  the  magnificent  plun- 
der they  had  reasonably  anticipated.  The 
coins  they  had  found  proved  to  be  gold, 
and  worth  $1,243,  so  that  those,  with  the 
ruby  ring,  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  expenses  of  the  trip — so  buoyant 
.before  the  chests  were  attained,  so  disap- 
pointing afterward. 

The  rubv  ring  was  given  to  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  $243  divided  between  the  three 
men,  Ottinger  receiving  in  addition  the 


$1,000  as  remuneration  for  the  money 
spent. 

The  day  after  the  evanescence  of  the 
two  millions,  Mr.  Ottinger  visited  the  lot 
contiguous  to  the  hotel,  and  found  a  fence 
surrounding  it,  but  with  a  hole  in  it, 
through  which  he  entered.  He  then  saw 
a  small  bungalow  about  eight  feet  from 
the  side  of  the  hotel,  and  adjacent  to  the 
wall  of  room  7.  This  bungalow  he  en- 
tered, and  there  saw  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel leading  from  its  floor  to  the  former 
cache  of  the  treasure;  the  tunnel  having 
been  hewn  through  the  solid  rock,  obvi- 
ously by  the  explorer  who  had  distanced 
the  quartette  in  the  attainment  of  the 
wealth.  So  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  the 
matter,  Ottinger  asked  Consul  Shuman 
to  introduce  him  to  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  Santiago,  and  he  thus  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Senor  Laredo.  Ottinger 
asked  him  who  had  built  a  high  fence 
around  the  vacant  lot  adjacent  to  the 
hotel  (into  which  the  sole  window  of  room 
7  opened)  and  was  informed  that  a  Span- 
ish priest  had  come  from  Buenos  Ayres 
about  1899  or  1900,  had  bought  the  lot, 
fenced  it  in,  and  built  the  little  bungalow 
near  the  corner  on  which  room  ISTo.  7 
abutted.  Laredo  also  told  him  that  the 
padre  had  bought  the  former  home  of  the 
Kerr's  (where  their  only  son  had  died 
of  smallpox  but  a  few  days  before  their 
flight)  situated  near  the  gas-works, 
which  fine  gas  works  Senor  Laredo  also 
said  had  been  built  by  Kerr  for  the  city. 
He  likewise  stated  that  the  padre  had  been 
very  reticent,  and  had  lived  a  secluded 
existence;  that  he  ultimately  sold  the 
properties  for  much  less  than  he  had  paid 
for  them,  and  disappeared  from  the  San- 
tiago purview,  as  did  very  shortly  after- 
ward the  chagrined  quartette. 

The  reasonable  presumption  is,  that 
about  the  time  Mrs.  Kerr  ceased  hearing 
from  her  husband  he  was  mortally  sick, 
and  called  in  the  padre  to  receive  the  last 
consolatory  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  that  in  his  last  confession,  he  im- 
parted the  secret  of  the  cache  to  his  con- 
fessor, who  utilized  it  either  for  his  per- 
sonal or  clerical  aggrandizement,  and, 
very  naturally  and  expediently,  forebore 
communicating  with  any  kinsfolk  of 
Kerr.  If  this  surmise  be  correct,  and  this 
narrative  is  read  by  the  Farther  or  any 
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of  his  confreres,  they  will  confer  a  favor         It  is  not  a  reasonable  assumption  that 

on  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  stepson,  Mr.  In-  Mr.  Kerr,  disguised,  retrieved  the  fortune, 

ger  (who  are  well-known  and  highly  re-  as  he  would  have  made  a  critical  clean-up 

spected  residents  of  Oakland),  if  he,  or  and   would  hardly  have  gone  to  all  the 

they,  will  make  what  appears  to  him,  or  trouble  of  building  a  bungalow  and  tun- 

them,    as    an    equitable    division    off    the  neling  through  the  rock  to  reach  a  spot 

wealth  that  dropped  into  the  theological,  so  much   more  easily  attained     by     the 

in  lieu  of  into  the  transmigratory  lega-  method  pursued  by  the  heroes     of     this 

tee's  lap.  story. 
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IN   NOVEMBER 

BY    CHARLES    PHILLIPS 


Wildly  the  wind-torn  mists  at  dawn 

Break  from  the  barren  hill; 

And  the  wind  blows  bleak  and  chill, 
And  scatters  the  leaves  on  the  lawn. 

Deep  from  the  Deep  the  summons  came; 

And  the  white  flower  by  the  shore 

Tremblingly  bent  before 
The  wind's  relentless  claim. 

And  "Death !  and  the  year  is  dead !"  we  cry. 

"Death!  and  our  hearts  are  dead." 

"Nothing  is  left  to  be  said." 
"There  is  no  light  in  the  sky." 

"0  look,  who  in  sorrow  forget  the  sea ! 
For  the  stream  can  never  end 
Till  its  waters  meet  and  blend 

With  the  Deep  that  hath  called  for  me." 

"0  hear,  for  afar  on  the  tide  along 

Sings  the  effulgent  surge ; 

And  the  moan  and  disconsolate  dirge 
Of  Night  is  changed  to  a  song." 

And  over  the  wind  and  the  waters,  clear, 

A  living  voice — "The  grave 

Is  only  a  darkling  wave 
Of  the  Deep  that  swept  me  here. 

"The  grave  is  only  the  lillied  gate 

That  opes  to  a  garden  fair; 

And  you  on  the  roadway  there 
Must  still  yet  a  little  wait." 


Wildly  the  wind-blown  mists  uplift, 

Wild  breaks  the  barren  day ; 

But  over  the  hills, — away 
Toward  the  sea — there  is  light  in  the  rift. 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S    PASSION   PLAY 


BY    WILL,    SCARLET 


TO  ANY  ONE  who  does  not  know 
San  Francisco  intimately,  the 
idea  of  a  Passion  Play  being 
produced  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  must  appear  something 
of  an  anomaly.  The  man  in  Michigan 
who  reads  about  our  graft  prosecutions, 
the  Vassar  girl  whose  cousin  Tom  lived 
here  for  six  months,  and  the  short-skirted 
tourist  from  classic  Boston  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  specially  conducted  China- 
town tour — all  these  and  more  of  their  ilk 
are  very  likely  to  raise  their  eyebrows,  if 
not  decorously  to  wink,  when  they  read  of 
San  Francisco  producing  a  Passion  Play. 
Have  they  not  all  heard  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  wickedest  city  in  the  world? 
They  may  not  altogether  believe  it,  of 
course ;  but  at  the  same  time  'they  are 
prone  to  hold,  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  San  Francisco  is  not  precisely 
a  devotional  center. 

We  who  are  on  the  spot,  we  who  were 
born  here  and  raised  here  and  live  here, 
know  better.  We  know  that  San  Francisco 
has  an  unsavory  side — how  otherwise  could 
Eastern  visitors  find  life  here  worth 
while  ? — but  we  also  know  that  the  typical 
San  Franciscan  is  not  by  any  means  a 
had  lot.  Furthermore,  if  we  have  probed 
a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  the 
fact  has  been  brought  home  to  us  that  San 
Francisco, abounds  with  men  and  women 
possessed  of.  strong,  deep  and  practical  re- 
ligious convictions.  Too  long  has  San 
Francisco  been  regarded  as  a  city  of  res- 
taurants— and  other  things;  it  is  oppor- 
tune to  emphasize  the  fact  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  likewise  a  city  of  churches. 

In  itself  the  fact  might  not  count  for 
much  were  we  not  to  bear  in  mind  that 
churchgoers  in  San  Francisco  differ  great- 
ly from  church-goers  elsewhere.  There  is 
very  little  smug  religiosity  here.  We  are 
not  over-burdened  with  men  who  cheat 
and  steal  and  lie  all  week,  and  then  sit 


in  their  rented  pews  on  Sunday  morning. 
Men  of  that  class  elsewhere  go  to  church; 
here,  they  stay  at  home.  Many  San  Fran- 
ciscans, it  is  safe  to  say,  do  not  know 
what  the  inside  of  a  church  looks  like; 
but  those  who  do  know  are  consistent  wor- 
shipers. They  are  true  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  revealed  religion,  and  they  have 
the  courage  of  their  creeds.  As  a  conse- 
quence, San  Francisco's  churches  are  well 
supported,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
support  them  are  actuated  by  a  genuine 
religious  spirit.  This  it  is  that  made  so 
signal  a  success  of  the  Passion  Play  re- 
cently produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Franciscan  Fathers. 

As  originally  planned,  the  Passion  Play 
was  to  have  been  a  strictly  parochial  pro- 
duction designed  for  the  edification  of  the 
German  catholics  who  attend  St.  Boni- 
face's Church  in  Golden  Gate  avenue.  The 
offering  was  to  be  staged  in  the  parish  hall 
—the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  was 
to  be  small,  and  the  great  world  was  to 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  occurrence. 
Nothing  more  ambitious  was  in  the  mind 
of  Father  Josaphat  Kraus,  who  planned 
the  production: 

But  San  Francisco  thought  otherwise. 
Public  sentiment  was  aroused,  and  potent 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
humble  Franciscan,  with  the  result  that 
the  sacred  drama  was  presented  on  a  scale 
of  almost  unbelievable  magnificence  and 
grandeur.  San  Francisco  is .  now  justly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  second  Oberam- 
mergau — unless,  indeed,  Oberammergau 
deserves  to  be  called  a  second  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction, a  cost  which  involved  acres  of 
scenery,  countless  yards  of  expensive  cos- 
tumes and  miles  of  electric  wiring.  The 
largest  auditorium  in  the  city  was  char- 
tered for  the  season  of  rehearsals  and.pro- 
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ductions,  and  a  stage  constructed  234  feet 
long  and  65  feet  deep — the  largest  stage 
ever  used  west  of  Chicago.  To  further 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building,  a 
net  of  finest  piano  wire  was  stretched  from 
wall  to  wall,  with  results  commensurate 
with  the  expense  and  originality  of  the  de- 
vice. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  Passion  Play 
we  must  know  something  of  the  man  who 
stands  sponsor  for  it.  Father  Josaphat 
Kraus  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  popu- 
lar conception  of  the  Franciscan  monk.  He 
is  not  corpulent,  nor  florid,  nor,  in  the  of- 
fensive sense,  jolly.  Father  Josaphat  is 


work — he  is  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
linguist — Father  Josaphat  brought  to  his 
routine  labors  a  mind  capable  of  convert- 
ing experience  into  knowledge.  His  duties 
in  the  confessional,  in  the  hospital,  in  the 
asylum,  brought  him  close  to  human 
nature.  He  learned  men  and  the  ways  of 
men,  their  strength  and  their  weakness; 
and  this  knowledge  brought  the  conviction 
that,  despite  what  prosy  moralists  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  average  man  is  in- 
fluenced less  by  reason  than  by  emotion. 

Father  Josaphat  is  a  Catholic  monk, 
and  the  reason  why  the  Catholic  monk  ex- 
ists to-day  is  that  he  may  help  his  fellow- 


A  Group  of  Pious  Women. 
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small  in  stature  and  slightly  built,  with 
a  well-shaped  head  delicately  poised  above 
the  expansive  collar  of  his  brown  monastic 
habit.  His  face  is  youthful,  almost  boy- 
ish— the  face  of  a  man  who,  shielded  from 
the  sordid  things  of  life,  has  devoted  years 
to  the  calm  contemplation  of  eternal 
truth. 

For  something  like  a  score  of  years, 
Father  Josaphat  has  labored  in  the  work 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  at  St.  Boniface's 
Church.  Admirably  trained  for  his  life 


men  to  live  better,  nobler  lives.  So  Father 
Josaphat  sought  to  do  his  little  share  in 
the  great  work  of  uplifting  humanity.  And 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  cant  in  the  ex- 
pression as  it  is  understood  by  men  like 
him.  He  sincerely  strived  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  man  in  the  street — for  this  he 
labored  and  prayed.  And  then,  finding 
that  the  man  in  the  street  is  profoundly 
influenced  by  an  appeal,  rightly  made,  to 
his  emotional  nature,  Father  Josaphat 
asked  himself  this  question :  "How  can  I 
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make  some  mighty  appeal  to  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  man  in  the  street,,  an  appeal 
that  will  result  in  his  becoming  wiser  and 
better  and  nobler,  an  appeal  that  will 
bring  him  nearer  to  God  and  make  of  him 
more  of  a  man?" 

The  Passion  Play  of  San  Francisco  is 
the  answer  to  that  question.  Believer  and 
unbeliever  agree  on  this,  the  Catholic 
monk  devoted  to  a  life  of  self-immolation 
and  service,  and  the  fool  that  says  in  his 
heart,  "There  is  no  God,"  are  here  at  one 
— in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  Christ — 
whether  considered  as  man  or  as  Man-God 
— is  the  hero  transcendent.  What  is  truly 
heroic  tears  at  the  heartstrings,  every  man 
of  the  red  corpuscle  thrills  at  the  recital 
of  deeds  of  heroism.  It  is  purely  an  emo- 
tional appeal;  but  emotion,  and  not  rea- 
son, rules  the  world. 

This  consideration  it  was  that  gave  the 
San  Francisco  Passion  Play  birth.  To  bet- 
ter man,  I  must  appeal  to  the  emotional 
in  man;  the  emotional  nature  thrills  at 
the  touch  of  the  heroic ;  the  supreme  hero 
is  Christ,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  the 
tale  of  heroism  most  exalted.  Therefore, 
the  Passion  Play  will  touch  man's  emotion 
most  intimately  and  will  aid  him  to  be- 
come truer  to  himself  and  his  God.  Such, 
substantially,  was  the  way  Father  Josa- 
phat  formulated  the  motives  for  what  is 
destined  to  be  remembered  by  all  who 
know  him  as  the  masterwork  of  his  life. 

This  conception  of  the  scope  of  the 
sacred  drama  is  by  no  means  new.  The 
same  underlying  principle  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  those  canonized  playwrights  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Gregory  the  Eoman 
bishop,  and  Hroswitha,  the  German  nun, 
and  the  basis  of  the  elaborate  sacred  pa- 
geants which,  in  various  forms,  flourished 
for  long  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany 
and  England.  Even  to-day  it  is  the  in- 
spiration of  the  decennial  passion  plays 
produced  at  Oberammergau  and  in  the 
Tyrol.  But,  in  Father  Josaphat's  case, 
though  the  idea  was  not  original,  the  ap- 
plication of  it  was  both  novel  and  new. 

Americans   are  vastly   different     from 
Germans  and     Tyrolese.     And     in     San 
Francisco,    more   even   than   in   self-cen- 
tered and  provincial  New  York,  worldly 
interests  and  sophistication  are  apparent. 
We  are  not  isolated  mountaineers  and  un- 
assuming peasants.     A  passion  play  in  a 


remote  German  village  is  one  thing;  a 
passion  play  in  a  bustling,  cosmopolitan 
American  city  is  quite  another.  This  par- 
ticular aspect  of  San  Francisco's  Passion 
Play  demands  emphasis. 

In  the  construction  of  his  sacred  drama, 
Father  Josaphat  followed,  along  general 
lines,  the  play  which  has  made  Oberam- 
mergau famous.  From  the  German  drama 
he  adopted  the  unique  and  impressive  de- 
vice of  a  triple  stage;  that  is,  a  central 
stage  flanked  by  two  smaller  stages.  On 
the  main  stage  was  enacted  the  life  story 
of  Christ;  on  the  stages  at  right  and  left 
scenes  were  depicted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Old  Testament  scenes  were 
chosen  with  a  view  to  emphasize  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  sacred  drama  and  to  portray, 
in  a  manner  at  once  vivid  ami  convincing, 
the  relation  between  the  types  and  prophe- 
cies of  the  old  dispensation  and  their  ful- 
fillment in  the  life  of  the  Savior. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  the  first  division  of 
the  production,  for  instance,  while  on 
the  main  stage  was  depicted  the  Last  Sup- 
per and  the  betrayal  of  the  Master  by. 
Judas  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  on  the 
flanking  stages  were  presented  the  sacrifice 
of  bread  and  wine  made  by  the  Priest  of 
the  Most  High,  Melchisedec,  and  the  bar- 
tering of  the  boy  Joseph  by  his  brethren. 
Similarly,  in  the  scene  which,  for  dramatic 
intensity  and  depth  of  appeal  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  climax  of  the  production, 
which  culminates  with  the  Savior,  stripped 
and  agonized,  hanging  on  the  cross,  the 
flanking  stage  to  the  left  presented  a  won- 
derfully impressive  tableau  of  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  held  aloft  to  the  Is- 
raelites as  a  symbol  of  their  salvation. 

Each  production  of  the  Passion  Play 
consumed  four  evenings.  This  in  itself  is 
an  indication  of  the  extensive  scale  on 
which  the  drama  was  performed.  The 
cast  consisted  of  more  than  400  perform- 
ers, not  including  a  chorus  of  200  voices 
and  an  orchestra  of  40  pieces. 

To'  give,  in  anything  like  adequate 
phrasing,  one's  impressions  of  this  superb 
triumph  of  Christian  piety  and  dramatic- 
art,  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Not 
even  the  hardened  and  facile  dramatic  crit- 
ics of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  were  able 
to  record  their  opinion  in  a  manner  ap- 
proaching coherence.  Like  all  really  great 
appeals  to  the  emotions,  the  San  Francisco 
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Passion  Play  cannot  be  described ;  it  must 
be  seen — and  lived. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  To  any- 
one who,  with  an  alert  mind  and  an  open 
heart,  witnessed  that  sacred  pageant,  all 
merely  theatrical  presentations  must 
henceforth  appear  tawdry  and  hollow.  The 
utter  absence  of  conventional  stage  tricks, 
the  naturalness,  and  sincerity  of  the  sur- 
prisingly well-chosen  cast,  the  simple  -and 
dignified  appositeness  of  the  scenery; 
above  all,  the  magnitude  and  magnificence 
of  the  production — these  things  carried 
with  them  such  an  impressiveness  and  con- 
viction that,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
even  the  agnostic  most  spiritually  color- 
blind must  have  struck  his  breast  with  the 
centurion  at  that  appalling  climax,  and 
like  the  centurion  made  that  spontaneous 
confession  of  faith :  "Indeed,  this  was  the 
Son  of  God!" 

In  San  Francisco's  Passion  Play  we  had, 
among  other  things,  the  drama  divorced 
from  the  theatre.  From  scene  to  scene 
the  production  gripped  with  soul-search- 
ing intensity;  but  there  was  present 
nothing  whatever  of  the  theatrical  atmos- 
phere. The  simple  purple  curtains  which 
draped  the  stages  had  little  in  common 
with  the  gaudily  decorated  "rag"  of  the 
modern  playhouse,  and  nothing  at  all  with 
the  hideous  advertising  curtain  which  is 
an  affront  alike  to  the  aesthetic  sense  and 
the  sense  of  humor.  And  the  orchestra, 
instead  of  being  planted  in  front  of  the 
stage,  were  banked  at  the  rear  of  the  au- 
ditorium, behind  the  audience.  The  at- 
mosphere was  not  theatrical.  Rather,  it 
was  ecclesiastical  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

What  helped  very  materially  to 
strengthen  the  production  and  to  chisel 
the  stage  pictures  in  the  memory  was  the 
musical  accompaniment.  The  score  was 
of  a  composite  nature,  and  was  brought 
into  unity  by  Father  Peter  Huesges.  To 
him  is  due  the  unqualified  success  of  the 
orchestration.  From  the  masterpieces  of 
Gounod,  Palestrina,  Handel,  Mendelssohn 
and  Rossini,  Father  Huesges  made  careful 
and  appropriate  selections.  To  these  he 
added  some  of  his  own  really  unusual  com- 
positions, and  blended  the  whole  into  a 
score  that  proved  fully  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  music  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  production.  Neither  the  orchestra  nor 


the  chorus  obtruded  itself  into  undue 
prominence,  but  both,  observing  harmony 
with  the  dialogue  and  the  tableaux,  added 
to  the  artistic  and  devotional  aspects  of 
the  production. 

For  the  production  was  both  artistic  and 
devotional.  From  neither  viewpoint  was 
it  deficient,  and  from  neither  viewpoint 
was  it  overdone.  The  ultra  artistic  nau- 
seates and  the  ultra-devotional  annoys. 
The  artistic  triumph  of  San  Francisco's 
Passion  Play  was  attested  by  the  wrapt 
attention  of  the  audience  and  by  the  al- 
most palpable  stirring  of  the  profoundest 
emotional  depths  observable  as  the  play 
approached  its  matchless  climax.  The  de- 
votional thrall  of  the  drama  was  not  less 
in  evidence.  There  is  little  exaggeration 
in  the  statement  that  men  who  came  to 
scoff  remained  to  pray,  and  whatever  exag- 
geration there  is  refers  only  to  the  scoffers. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  vast  audience  were 
present  through  unworthy  motives,  but 
curiosity  brought  scores;  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely on  such  persons  that  the  play  seemed 
to  have  the  deepest  effect. 

One  reason  of  the  success  of  the  Passion 
Play  in  San  Francisco  was  its  novelty.  But 
that  alone  does  not  suffice  to  explain  its 
unprecedented  triumph.  Novelty  might, 
indeed,  prompt  a  man  to  drop  in  on  the 
play  for  one  night,  that  he  might  say  lu> 
had  seen  it;  but  it  was  something  more 
than  novelty  that  lured  veteran  theativ- 
goers  from  musical  comedy  and  American 
melodrama  and  French  comedy  and  "ad- 
vanced" vaudeville  for  four  successive 
evenings.  Witnessing  San  Francisco's 
Passion  Play  was  an  experience  at  once 
unique  and  uplifting. 

Once  1  heard  of  a  man  with  a  hatred 
of  heroes  and  hero-worship  who  was  per- 
suaded to  visit  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  no  use  for  Napoleon.  The  remark- 
able Corsican  he  regarded  as  an  upstart 
and  a  trickster,  a  man  devoid  of  ideals,  of 
manhood,  of  greatness.  But  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  He  went  with  a 
scoff  on  his  lips;  he  came  with  his  head 
bowed. 

"Well  ?"  queried  a  friend. 

"Well,"  returned  the  hero  hater,  "I've 
changed  my  mind.  You  know  the  low 
opinion  I  have  always  had  of  Napoleon. 
That  opinion  is  mine  no  more.  Napoleon 
was  a  wonderful,  wonderful  man." 
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The  friend  whistled  softly. 

"This  beats  everything.  You're  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  change  your  mind  with  the 
wind.  What's  happened  to  you,  anyway  ?'' 

"Happened?  I've  seen,  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon — that's  what  has  happened !  [ 
hadn't  been  in  there  ten  seconds  when  I 
realized  that  heretofore  I  had  been  all 


wrong  about  Napoleon.  I  felt  it,  I  knew 
it.  How  it  happened  I  don't  know.  There 
is  something  wonderful  about  it  all  in 
there — the  solemn  grandeur,  the  silence, 
the  awful  dignity  of  the  surroundings,  the 
vastness  of  tJio  dome — all  that,  and  more. 
But  it  wasn't  those  things  exactly;  it  was 
the  totality  of  impression,  the  atmosphere 
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Lloyd  Warren  as  Pontius  Pilate. 


Photo    Terkelson    &    Henry. 

Alexander  Micheloff,  as  Simon,  the  Leper. 
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of  the  place.  It  has  made  a  convert  of  thy  and  reverence  into  the  inmost  core  of 
me,  has  revolutionized  some  of  my  fun-  being.  To  the  Christian  it  brought  re- 
damental  notions  of  men  and  of  life.  And  newed  realization  of  the  Godhead  of 
when  people  accuse  me  of  being  inconsist-  Jesus ;  to  the  Jew  and  the  Unitarian,  the 
ent,  all  1  can  say  is  this,  'I  have  seen  the  pantheist  and  the  agnostic,  it  gave -an  in- 
tomb  of  Napoleon.' ';  sight  into  the  personality  of  the  Hero 
Such,  on  a  vastly  different  scale,  was  the  Supreme,  and  an  understanding  not  other- 
impression  received  at  San  Francisco's  wise  obtainable,  of  the  chief  reason  for  the 
Passion  Play.  The  chorus,  the  orchestra,  marvelous  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion 
the  unconventional  surroundings,  the  sim-  of  Christ. 

ply  worded  script  and  the  unsophisticated         Father  Josaphat  plans  to  reproduce  the 

performers,  all  served  to  stir  even  the  cal-  Passion  Play  every  ten  years.    Let  us  hope 

loused  first-nighter  out  of  his  professional  that  the  project  will  endure.     In  the  year 

apathy;  but  it  was  the  totality  of  impres-  of  grace  1919  we  shall  be  wiser,  doubtless, 

sion — a  thing  that  baffles  definition  and  in  many  ways;  but  our  wisdom  will  not  be 

eludes   descriptive   analysis — that   pierced  so  vast  that  a  second  production  of  San 

the  toughened  epidermis  of  the  spirit  and  Francisco's  Passion  Play  will  fail  to  stir 

flashed  quivering  darts  of  love  and  sympa-  our  hearts. 

A    CALIFORNIA    GARDEN 

BY    FRANCES    MARGARET    MILNE 

An  evening  in  a  garden  old  and  dear, 
In  the  sweet  rest  and  autumn  of  the  year ; 
Where  the  light  filters  through  a  veil  of  green, 
And,  gloriously  glimpsed,  afar  is  seen 
The  splendor  of  the  sunset  on  the  hills ! 
(Oh,  brooding  peace  that  all  the  valley  fills.) 
Santa  Lucia's  purple  ranges  rise. 
Altars  where  thought  may  worship,  to  the  skies. 

In  fancy  often  shall  the  scene  repeat, 
To  my  remembrance,  all  its  witchery  sweet : 
The  arbor,  weaving  o'er  us  light  and  shade ; 
The  shrubbery,  stretching  an  enchanted  glade; 
The  sunset  portal,  and  its  spirit-spell 
That  on  low  talk  and  laughter  sweetly  fell ; 
And  the  fair  hostess  pouring  nectar  clear — 
Bidding  us  welcome  to  her  dainty  cheer. 

The  work-day  world  has  faded  quite  away, 
Lost  in  the  vision  of  the  parting  day. 
In  the  soft  sky,  where  still  the  after-glow 
Lingers,  the  crescent  moon  doth  trembling  show. 
(What  wish  unspoken,  in  each  heart  lies  hid, 
To  test  the  ancient  charm  her  coming  bid?) 
And  the  soul  rests,  poised  in  this  heavenly  air; 
As  the  bird  rests  on  moveless  pinion  fair. 

Through  the  green  cloister  folding  us  within, 
The  leaves  are  audible  our  ear  to  win ; 
They  whisper  of  the  realm  of  far  romance — 
Of  sunny  Spain,  and  of  chivalric  France; 
And  poor  Eamona's  love,  and  her  despair, 
Thrill,  like  .aeolian  harp,  the  twilight  air. 
So  the  dear  garden  claims  its  mystic  due — 
Linking  the  legends  of  the  Old  and  New. 


THE    PROFESSOR'S    DOUBLE 


BY    ELIZABETH    GRISWOLD    ROWK 


IT  WAS  AUTUMN  in  the  professor's 
garden.  The  Virginia  Creeper, 
which  thickly  screened  the  weather- 
worn house  during  the  summer,  had 
crimsoned  over  and  glowed  richly  in  the 
mellow  sunlight  of  a  California  Novem- 
ber. It  .was  redder  on  the  professor's 
house  than  anywhere  else  along  the  street. 
Plants  always  did  their  best  for  him — so 
his  neighbors  said. 

"But  then,"  they  added,  "that  is  his  line 
of  business."  For  Professor  Lee  was  as- 
sociate in  the  department  of  botany. 

His  dearest  friend — and  the  professor 
had  many  dear  friends,  for  he  was  a  lov- 
able man — his  dearest  friend  said  that  it 
was  because  of  the  man's  own  nature; 
that  there  was  an  inherent  something  that 
made  all  things  do  their  best  for  him. 

The  first  winter  rain  had  softened  the 
ground.  It  was  Saturday,  and  Professor 
Lee  was  preparing  the  bed  for  a  great  bas- 
ket of  bulbs  which  stood  at  hand,  when  a 
man  who  had  been  watching  from  the 
street  entered  the  gate  and  approached 
him.  He  raised  his  hat,  showing  hair  as 
white  as  the  professor's  own.  He  asked  for 
work. 

"What  can  you  do.?"  was  the  kind  in- 
quiry. 

"I  can  do  gardening,"  he  answered, 
glancing  around.  There  was  need.  The 
garden  was  large  and  the  botany  depart- 
ment was  over-worked  this  semester. 

The  professor  looked  closely  at  the  new- 
comer. He  prided  himself  on  his  ability 
to  read  character  from  appearances.  The 
man  looked  honest.  In  fact,  he  resem- 
bled the  professor  himself.  They  were 
about  the  same  size  and  wore  the  same 
short  beard,  fast  changing  from  grey  to 
white. 

"I  suppose  you  could  lay  the  fires  an.d 
beat  the  rugs." 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  humble  answer. 

"I  shouldn't  think  Ellen  would  object," 


the  professor  continued,  more  to  himself 
than  to  the  other.  "She  is  always  having 
trouble  with  the  cook  about  the  rugs." 

So  Alexander  Brown  was  hired  to  be 
gardener  and  man  of  all  work  around  the 
Lee  home.  Miss  Ellen,  who  was  her 
brother's  house-keeper,  did  not  share  his 
confidence  in  the  gardener.  She  was  sus- 
picious from  the  first  and  declared  for  the 
ninety-ninth  time  that  the  professor  would 
some  day  be  deceived  by  appearances  and 
his  inordinate  and  childlike  faith  in  his 
fellow  creatures  would  receive  a  terrible 
shock.  He  laughed  indulgently. 

"You  don't  give  me  any  credit  for  being 
a  judge  of  character.  I  should  as  soon 
consider  myself  a  villain  as  to  suspect 
Alexander  of  being  one.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  that  we  have  the  same  general 
appearance." 

"People  will  think  that  he  is  your 
brother  or  some  poor  relative  we've  taken 
in,"  she  objected. 

"I'm  thinking  of  using  him  for  a  double 
to  attend  faculty  meetings.  He  could  save 
me  time  for  research  work.  He  might 
accompany  you  to  church,  in  my  place,  oc- 
casionally." 

Miss  Ellen  sniffed  contemptuously. 

"He's  ahead  of  you  in  one  thing,  any- 
way," she  retorted.  "He  hasn't  shown  any 
symptoms  of  absent-mindedness  yet." 

For  this  thrust  the  professor  had  no- 
answer.  He  knew  that  it  was  his  weak 
point.  He  had  depended  on  his  wife,  the 
few  years  she  had  lived,  to  see  that  he 
went  forth  in  proper  attire  to  keep  his 
appointments  at  their  allotted  times.  Since 
she  died,  his  sister,  Ellen,  had  been  his 
faithful  monitor. 

Still,  he  was  forever  wearing  home  a 
strange  hat  or  ill-fitting  overcoat,  ill-fit- 
ting garments  cast  off  by  others,  until 
finally  Miss  Ellen  sewed  a  band  inside  of 
each  with  his  full  name,  John  Lee,  etched 
thereon;  and  strictly  bade  him  to  form- 
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the  habit  of  reading  this  before  donning 
any  outer  garment. 

Every  one  liked  the  professor.  There 
was  something  winning  about  his  child- 
like, genial  personality;  so  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  man  whom  he  had  befriended 
became  much  attached  to  him.  And  the 
professor,  on  his  part,  trusted  his  man 
implicitly  and  made  a  real  friend  of  him. 

The  new  gardener  had  not  been  in- 
stalled a  month  when  the  professor  visited 
an  old  friend  who  lived  across  the  bay 
and  carried  some  of  his  rarest  bulbs  to 
enrich  the  other's  garden.  The  friend,  in 
return,  picked  out  other  rare  bulbs  from 
his  own  collection  and  stowed  them  away 
in  the  professor's  old  black  bag  for  him 
to  carry  home. 

That  evening  Professor  Lee  attended  a 
meeting.  After  he  had  been  gone  for  some 
time,  Miss  Ellen  was  startled  by  an  im- 
perative ringing  of  the  doorbell.  It  was 
too  late  for  callers,  and  too  early  for  the 
return  of  her  brother,  who  might  have  for- 
gotten his  key  and  so  have  rung  .the  bell. 
Alexander  was  in  his  room,  a  fact  that 
she  remembered  with  more  satisfaction 
than  it  had  previously  given  her,  so  she 
called  him  to  answer  the  summons.  She 
heard  the  sound  of  men's  voices  and 
waited  to  learn  their  errand.  No  one  came 
to  her  for  some  time,  so  she'  finally  stepped 
out  into  the  hall.  The  gleam  of  a  silver 
star  shone  through  the  doorway,  and  an 
officer  of  the  law  respectfully  addressed 
her. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "we  are  sorry  to  dis- 
turb you.  but  we  shall  have  to  take  this 
man  away  with  us.  He  is  wanted  for  the 
theft  of  some  valuable  jewels." 

Miss  Ellen  paled,  then  grew  indignant. 
To  think  that  the  man  her  brother  had  be- 
friended should  prove  a  thief !  It  was  no 
more  than  she  had  expected,  though:  she 
had  always  been  suspicious  about  him. 

Alexander  made  no  comment  to  Miss 
Ellen.  He  left  no  message  for  his  bene- 
factor. Indeed,  he  dared  not  meet  the 
glance  of  her  reproachful  eyes.  Quietly 
lie  left-  the  house  with  his  captors,  and 
bhe  sat,  erect  and  scornful,  by  the  study 
lamp,  waiting  for  the  professor  to  come 
home. 

As  soon  as  he  entered,  he  saw  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong. 

"What's  happened?"  he  queried. 


The  reproachful  look  had  never  left 
Miss  Ellen's  eyes.  It  turned  now  toward 
him.  He  saw  it  and  wondered  what  he 
had  done. 

"Alexander  has  been  arrested,"  she 
witheringly  announced. 

"Alexander !"  he  repeated.  "What  for  ?" 

"For  stealing,"  was  the  crisp  answer. 

"What  did  he  steal  ?"  he  persisted. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  replied, 
"except  that  the  officers  came  here  for  him 
about  an  hour  ago.  They  said  something 
about  jewels.  It  was  so  late  that  I  sent 
him  to  the  door.  I  feel  disgraced." 

The  professor  sank  down  into  the  depths 
of  his  easy  chair  and  wearily  rested  his 
head  against  his  hand.  Miss  Ellen's  heart 
sank  with  a  sudden  dread  as  she  observed 
how  old  he  had  grown.  She  realized  all 
at  once  that  this  might  prove  a  sad"  blow 
to  him,  for  most  people  willingly  re- 
sponded to  his  confidence.  This  thought 
only  increased  her  bitterness  toward  the 
traitor  whom  they  had  unsuspectingly 
harbored.  She  rose  softly  and  said  good- 
night. 

The  professor  sat  beyond  the  circle  of 
light  from  the  study  lamp.  He  did  not 
care  to  read.  His  unseeing  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  the  dull,  ruddy  embers  of  a  dying 
fire.  Nor  did  he  rouse  himself  until  Miss 
Ellen  called  him  gently  from  above  and 
told  him  the  time. 

In  the  morning  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  going  down  to  the  city  prison  to 
see  Alexander. 

"I  think  I'll  get  a  few  things  that  he 
might  need  from  his  room  and  take  them 
along  in  my  bag,"  he  added. 

He  brought  it  out  and  placed  it  on  the 
table  to  empty  it. 

"Sheldon  gave  me  some  fine  new  dah- 
lia bulbs,"  he  informed  her,  and  mechani- 
cally sprung  the  catch.  A  puzzled  look 
overcast  his  face  as  he  drew  out  a  large 
package.  "1  don't  see  how  this  came  in 
here,"  he  added. 

Miss  Ellen  watched  curiously  as  he 
opened  it  and  drew  forth  a  number  of 
small  boxes.  All  at  once  she  seized  one 
and  cried. 

"The  jewels !  Alexander  must  have 
used  your  bag." 

"No,"  her  brother  answered.  "I  had 
it  yesterday  myself.  I  brought  home  my 
dahlia  bulbs  in  it," 
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"Is  it  your  bag?"  she  cried,  a  sudden 
suspicion  gripping  her. 

He  looked  at  it  carefully.  Then  the  aw- 
ful truth  broke  over  him. 

"I've  stolen  it,"  he  exclaimed. 

Miss  Ellen  held  her  tongue.  She  was 
afraid  she  would  say  too  much  if  she  said 
anything. 

Hastily,  with  trembling  hands,  the  pro- 
fessor gathered  the  boxes  into  a  package 
again  and  pushed  them  back  into  the  bag 
which  seemed  to  emanate  reproaches  from 
all  its  shining  surface. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she  finally 
ventured. 

"Take  it  to  the  police  station  and  prove 
that  Alexander  is  not  a  thief." 

It  was  what  she  had  expected,  but  the 
way  he  said  it  surprised  her. 

"John,"  she  sternly  demanded.  "Do 
you  realize  that  you  may  be  disgraced  ? 
You  speak  as  if  you  were  actually  happy.'" 

He  laughed  his  old  boyish  laugh  as  he 
answered : 

"I  am.  You  see,  I  thought  I  was  de- 
ceived in  Alexander,  and  he's  all  right. 
I  haven't  felt  so  good  over  anything  in 
years." 

"They  may  not  take  your  word  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake,"  his  sister  predicted. 
"You  may  have  to  stand  trial  and — oh, 
suppose  you  should  lose  your  position !" 

"I  think  you  could  testify  as  to  my 
habits  of  picking  up  things  that  don't  be- 
long to  me." 

"But  they  may  prove  that  you're  a 
kleptomaniac,  anyway,"  she  bewailed. 

"I'll  take  it  right  down  and  hand  it  over 
before  they  come  to  search  the  house," 
he  said,  picking  up  the  bag.  "And  I'd 
thank  the  other  party  to  deliver  UD  mine." 

Miss  Ellen  awaited  the  outcome  in  some 
anxiety. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  her  brother  entered 
her  sitting-room  with  a  beaming  face. 

"Better  than  I  thought!"  he  exclaimed. 
He  was  excited  to  a  degree  of  exaltation. 
"Alexander  is  pure  gold,  true  as  steel,  and 


the  salt  of  the  earth.  Excuse  my  meta- 
phors." 

"But  explain  about  the  bag."  Miss  Ellen 
demanded. 

"It  seems  that  some  lady  was  coming 
over  from  the  city  to  a  house-party  on 
this  side,  and  she  brought  her  maid,  her 
poodle-dog,  the  bag  of  jewels,  and  much 
other  finery  along.  The  maid  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bags  and — 

"I  see,"  she  interrupted.  "They  wore 
exchanged  on  the  ferry." 

After  all  the  warnings  you've  had,  you 
picked  up  their  bag  in  preference  to  your 
own." 

"When  the  bag  was  opened  to  adorn  my 
lady  for  dinner,  they  discovered  -the  mis- 
take. They  called  the  police,  and  I  was. 
traced  and  tracked  to  my  very  door.  Alex- 
ander knew  that  1  had  been  across  the  bay 
and  was  the  person  wanted,  but  the  good 
soul  thought  that  rampant  disgrace  would 
wear  a  fiercer  aspect  attacking  a  dignified 
college  professor  than  it  would  an  obscure 
gardener,  so  he  went  in  my  place.  And 
both  women  (not  counting  the  poodle- 
dog),  identified  him  as  the  man  they  had 
seen  hovering  around  at  the  ferry." 

The  professor  laughed,  and  Miss  Ellen 
saw  that  ten  years  had  rolled  away  from 
him  since  she  saw  him  crouched  before 
the  dying  fire  the  night  before.  It  sud- 
denly came  to  her  how  she  would  have  felt 
if  her  brother  had  answered  the  bell's 
summons  and  had  been  the  one  to  walk 
miserably  away  with  the  officers. 

"Is  Alexander  free?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  he  came  home  with  me,"  he  an- 
swered. "He's  out  in  the  garden." 

Miss  Ellen  opened  the  side  door.  A1-. 
exander  was  planting  the  new  dahlia 
bulbs  over  by  the  fence,  and  he  was 
whistling  as  he  worked. 

"Are  you  going  to  congratulate  him?" 
the  professor  called,  gaily,  as  she  started 
down  the  steps. 

"No,"  she  answered  briefly.  "I'm  going 
to  ask  his  pardon." 


THE    DIVINE    PROGRAM 

X — The    Kingdoms    of    this    World    Supervised 

BY    C.    T.     RUSSELL, 
Pastor  Brooklyn   Tabernacle 


THE  CIVILIZED  portion  of  the 
world,  about  one-fourth,  accord- 
ing to  population,  is  styled 
Christendom,  which  signifies 
Christ's  Kingdom.  The  coined  gold  and 
silver  of  Christendom  bears  similar  wit- 
ness to  God  as  the  recognized  ruler  of  • 
earth.  Upon  our  own  coins  we  read  "In 
God  we  trust."  Upon  the  British  coins 
we  read  that  the  King  or  Queen,  whose 
image  it  bears,  reigns  over  the  kingdom 
or  empire  by  the  grace  of  God;  and  so 
with  the  German,  the  Eussian,  the  Aus- 
trian and  other  coins.  These  legends 
have  so  long  prevailed  that  they  attract 
little  notice  and  rarely  are  questioned. 

However,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exer- 
cise the  gray  matter  of  our  brains  on  the 
subject,  we  are  in  trouble.  We  ask,  Are 
the  great  armies  of  Christendom  main- 
tained as  a  protection  against  the  heathen 
world?  Are  the  great  navies  for  the  re- 
pulsion of  heathen  foes?  Are  the  mighty 
Dreadnaughts  costing  approximately  $10,- 
000,000  each  for  construction  and  millions 
more  for  maintenance,  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  these  Kingdoms  of  God 
against  the  heathen  kingdoms  not  yet 
subjugated  to  his  law?  The  answer 
comes :  ISTo !  all  these  armaments  and  mili- 
tary preparations  by  land  and  by  sea  and 
through  the  air  and  under  the  sea  are 
costly  methods  used  by  Christian  nations 
to  protect  themselves  from  each  other ! 
We  ask:  How  long  has  it  been  thus?  Is 
this  a  new  field  of  ungrounded  fear  that 
has  seized  upon  the  world?  The  answer 
is:  No,  it  has  ever  been  thus:  for  fifteen 
centuries  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
calling  themselves  "Christendom,"  yet 
their  lands  have  been  soaked  with  Chris- 
tian blood,  in  fearful  carnage,  Christian 
nation  fighting  against  Christian  nation 


by  every  devilish  means  and  missile  con- 
ceivable, inventible,  is  the  customary 
thing.  What  we  now  have  is  superior  to 
what  we  had  in  the  past,  merely  because 
the  inventive  genius  peculiar  to  our  day 
has  had  its  influence  along  martial  lines, 
as  along  the  avenues  of  peace. 

The  situation  is  inexplicable,  except 
from  one  standpoint — the  Bible  stand- 
point— the  Divine  Program,  which  solves 
this  and  every  other  mystery  and  query. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  explanation  is, 
that  Christendom  is  laboring  under  a 
great  delusion.  It  is  not  Christ's  King- 
dom. Instead,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  civilized  as  well  as  the  uncivil- 
ized portion  of  mankind  are  under  the 
secret  domination  of  "The  Prince  of  this 
world" — Satan.  The  great  Adversary  has 
deceived  the  world,  putting  light  for  dark- 
ness and  darkness  for  light.  Whereas,, 
through  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  by 
our  Lord's  own  words,  the  hope  of  the 
world  centers  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Divine  rule  or  reign  of  Eighteousness,  yet 
the  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  those  gra- 
cious promises  and  ardent  hopes  is  still 
future.  It  is  still  appropriate  for  God's 
people  to  pray,  after  the  example  given  us 
by  our  Eedeemer  in  the  words,  "Thy 
Kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  The  hope  of 
the  early  Church,  voiced  in  this  prayer, 
should  still  be  the  hope  of  God's  people. 
They  should  all  know  that  the  reign  of 
Sin  and  Death,  which  has  prevailed  on 
earth  for  these  many  centuries,  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  until  the  Second  Coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  power  and 
great  glory.  When  he  shail  "take  unto 
himself  his  great  power  and  reign,"  he 
will  put  down  sin  and  error  in  their  mul- 
titudinous forms  and  establish  righteous- 
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ness  and  Truth,  peace,  love  and  joy.  And 
this  glorious  event,  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  in  Kingdom  glory,  must  await 
the  Divine  "due  time,"  when  the  elect 
Church  shall  have  been  completed,  tested, 
proven,  found  faithful,  glorified. 

This  is  the  thought  before  the  Apostle's 
mind  when  he  graphically  declares,  "The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now  .  .  .  waiting  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
The  great  Son  of  God,  Captain  of  our 
Salvation,  and  all  of  his  brethren  under 
him,  soldiers  of  the  cross,  are  soon  to  be 
glorified  together  on  the  spirit  plane  by 
the  First  Resurrection,  as  a  Royal  Priest- 
hood— a  Priest  with  regal  power. 

A  Masterpiece  of  Deception. 

Fidelity  to  our  subject  demands  that  we 
inquire  how,  when  and  where  this  decep- 
tion was  foist  upon  God's  people  and  the 
entire  civilized  world.  Who  fabricated 
this  story,  that  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world  are  the  kingdoms  of  Christ?  The 
answer  is,  that  this  great  deception  is  from 
Satan,  our  great  Deceiver,  of  whom  the 
Apostle  said,  "The  God  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  all  them  that  believe 
not,"  It  is  safe,  also,  to  assume  that  to  some 
extent  this  great  Adversary  has  partially 
blinded  the  minds  of  believers.  This  is 
the  sentiment  in  the  prophecy,  "Darkness 
covers  the  earth;  gross  darkness  the 
heathen."  Again  the  Apostle  says,  I  pray 
God  for  you  (The  Church)  that  your  eyes 
being  opened,  ye  may  be  able  to  compre- 
hend with  all  saints  the  length  and 
breadth  and  height  and  depth,  and  to 
know  the  love  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding  (Eph.  3:18.)  The  inti- 
mation here,  again,  is  that  the  opening  of 
the  eyes  of  understanding  of  Christians 
is  gradual  and  proportionate  to  their 
saintliness  and  holiness  of  heart.  That 
the  deceptions  of  Satan  are  world-wide 
and  include  all  classes  is  set  forth  in  the 
assurance  given  us  that  when  he  shall  be 
bound  by  Christ  for  the  thousand  years 
of  his  Millennial  reign,  it  will  be  that  f<he 
shall  deceive  the  nations  no  more  until  the 
thousand  years  are  finished." 

In  seeking  for  the  truthful  answer  to 
the  query,  we  must  not  feel  aggrieved  if, 
perchance,  we  find  that  our  own  ancestors 


were  amongst  those  whom  Satan  deceived 
and  who  ignorantly  became  his  servants 
and  tools  in  the  establishment  of  the 
thought  that  the  civilized  kingdoms  are 
the  Kingdoms  of  Christ — "Christendom." 

The  Deception  Gradual  and  Logical. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  was  concocted  by  priests 
and  knaves  who  premeditated  the  decep- 
tion with  which  we  have  since  been  strug- 
gling are  mistaken.  Those  who  elaborated 
these  views  were  undoubtedly  as  honest 
and  sincere  as  ourselves.  They  were  the 
victims  of  circumstances,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  victims  of  the  great  De- 
ceiver's plot  whereby  he  continually  lay 
in  wait  to  deceive  the  Lord's  people,  as  St. 
Paul  foretold.  (Eph.  4:14;  2  Cor.  2:11.) 

Truly  the  Apostle  has  declared  that  "we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,"  but 
with  wicked  spirits  in  influential  posi- 
tions.— Eph.  6:12. 

The  method  by  which  the  Adversary 
misled  our  forefathers  was  a  cunningly  de- 
ceptive one.  A  century  after  the  Apostle- 
fell  asleep  in  death,  persecution  was  still 
raging,  and  the  looked-for  Second  Coin- 
ing of  Christ  to  glorify  his  Church,  and 
to  establish  her  as  his  Bride  and  joint-heir 
in  hi?  Kingdom,  to  bless  the  world,  had 
not  yet  come.  The  strain  of  tribulation 
was  telling  upon  the  hopes  of  the  Church. 
There  were  queries  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  promises  respecting  our 
Lord's  Second  Coming,  the  end  of  this 
age  and  the  inauguration  of  the  New 
Kingdom  Age.  Now  was  the  time  for  the 
Adversary  to  gradually  and  persistently 
work  in  the  erroneous  thought  and  be- 
cloud and  obscure  the  Truth  and  cut  off 
the  Church  from  the  real  Scriptural  hope 
and  give  to  her  another  hope,  through 
which  the  great  Deceiver  could  more  par- 
ticularly lead  her  astray  on  other  doc- 
trines and  practices. 

The  subtle  suggestion  was  that  it  was 
not  the  Divine  intention  that  Christ  should 
come  a  second  time  in  the  flesh.  This  con- 
clusion was  quite  correct;  but  to  it  was 
added  the  further  suggestion  that  Christ 
intended  that  his  faithful  followers  under 
his  direction  should  first  convert  the 
whole  world — should  first  accomplish  all 
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the  work  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  The 
further  suggestion  was,  that  the  Lord 
himself  would  not  participate  in  this  Mil- 
lennial reign,  except  through  a  substitute 
or  vicar,  who  would  represent  him  in  all 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom  and  fulfill  all 
the  prophetic  promises  of  blessing  the 
earth,  uplifting  mankind,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dominion  of 
earth  was  so  manipulated  by  the  Prince  of 
this  world  (God  not  interfering)  that,  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church  by  the  civil 
Government  of  Rome  ceased;  and  the 
Roman  Government  gradually  decayed. 
At  the  same  time,  formalism,  going  hand 
in  hand  with  worldly  prosperity,  lifted 
up  the  Church  nominal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  in  its  own  eyes.  Gradually  the 
Church  seemed  to  be  nearing  the  point 
where  she  could  reign  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  The  Church's  power  increased 
as  the  civil  power  weakened,  until  finally 
the  Church  nominal  was  the  mightiest 
organization  in  the  world.  Then  pos- 
sessed of  the  reins  of  spiritual  control,  she 
asserted  her  authority,  and  told  the  civil 
kings  of  the  earth  that  her  superior  con- 
trol was  as  the  representative  of  God  and 
his  Kingdom,  which  it  was  foretold  would 
rule  the  world.  She  called  upon  kings  to 
recognize  her  authority  and  to  conduct 
their  kingdoms  in  accordance  with  her  de- 
crees. She  threatened  their  princes  and 
nobles  and  kings  that,  if  they  did  other- 
wise than  obey  her  commands,  she  would 
exercise  her  suzerain  authority.  She  told 
the  civil  kings  of  earth  that  if  her  com- 
mands were  not  obeyed  she  would  inform 
their  peoples  that  they  were  no  longer 
bound  to  support  themj  and  would  indi- 
cate others  to  be  their  rulers  instead — 
others  who  would  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  to  the  voice  of  Christ  speak- 
ing through  the  Church. 

Meantime,  slowly,  gradually,  artfully, 
under  the  great  Deceiver's  seductions  and 
temptations,  the  simplicity  of  the  apos- 
tolic order  was  lost,  or,  rather,  it  was 
merged  into  a  larger  system,  believed  to  be 
necessary,  and  in  Divine  order,  for  the 
new  conditions  prevailing.  The  Elders 
of  the  various  congregations  of  the  Lord's 
people,  the  pastors  and  teachers,  were  no 
longer  styled  overseers  or  bishops,  but  this 
term  was  applied  from  a  loftier  stand- 
point of  one  commissioned  to  have  an 


apostolic  oversight  of  many  congregations. 
Gradually,  too,  a  still  higher  order  was 
recognized,  called  archbishops  or  higher 
bishops,  and  still  another  higher  order 
styled  cardinals.  And  to  perfect  the  sys- 
tem, a  Head  was  demanded  by  the  Church 
— an  elected  Head,  called  a  pope,  a  papa, 
a  father.  Whoever  occupied  the  office  of 
pope  was  recognized  as  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  Christ,  so  that  similar  honor 
was  demanded  for  the  popes  as  was  recog- 
nized as  due  to  Christ;  and  the  pope's  ex 
cathedra  utterances  were  recognized  as  the 
infallible  utterances  of  Christ.  He  was 
styled  "the  vicar  of  Christ,"  or  Christ's 
substitute  on  the  throne  of  earth.  In  the 
triple  crown  worn  by  the  popes,  emblaz- 
oned with  jewels,  was  his  title,  Vicarius 
Filii  Dei,  Substitute  Son  of  God. 

When  we  remember  that  all  this  came 
about  gradually,  during  a  period  of  long 
centuries,  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  fore- 
fathers in  all  of  these  arrangements  verily 
thought  that  they  were  doing  God  service 
and  fulfilling  his  will,  as  foretold. in  the 
prophecies.  We  cannot,  therefore,  chide 
or  censure  them  specially  for  accepting 
and  handing  down  to- us  this  wrong  theory, 
that  then  and  there  God's  Kingdom  was 
set  up  in  the  world.  Rather  we  must  sym- 
pathize with  them  and  with  ourselves  and 
be  the  more  on  guard  against  the  decep- 
tive influences  of  our  Great  Adversary, 
Satan.  So  that,  while  getting  rid  of  some 
of  those  errors,  we  may  not  be  misled  by 
our  foes  into  other  pitfalls  and  snares. 
Our  only  safety  is,  as  the  Scriptures  point 
out,  in  a  closer  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  Redeemer,  in  -humility,  in  love,  in  de- 
votion to  God  and  to  each  other,  waiting 
for  the  true  Kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son, 
the  promised  Kingdom,  which  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  his  Second  Coming.  That 
Kingdom  shall  bless  all  the  families  of 
the  earth;  that  Kingdom  shall  put  down 
all  sin  and  disorder  and  bring  in  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and,  to  the  willing  and 
obedient,  everlasting  life. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  Deceived. 

We  are  not  to  think  of  this  matter  as 
being  a  deception  upon  the  Catholics 
merely.  Indeed,  in  former  days  we,  rep- 
resented by  our  forefathers,  were  practi- 
callv  all  Catholics.  When  the  so-called 
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"Reformation"  took  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  those  who  then  protested,  repre- 
sented by  Luther,  Zwingli,  Malangthon, 
Calvin  and  others,  accepted  the  same  gen- 
eral teaching,  namely,  that  God's  King- 
dom was  established  in  the  earth  and  was  to 
conquer  the  world.  These  reformers  mere- 
ly disputed  that  the  pope  and  his  associ- 
ates were  the  Head  of  the  Church  and 
representatives  of  Christ.  Certainly 
Luther  did,  even  if  it  were  but  jocularly, 
say  of  himself,  "Here  goes  the  German 
pope."  Henry  VIII,  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  surely  set  himself 
forth  as  the  Head  of  that  religious  system 
or  Church.  Surely  in  similar  manner, 
the  Czar  of  Russia  is  the  Pontifax  Maxi- 
mus  of  the  Russian  or  Greek  Church. 

The  "Reformation,"  therefore,  was  not 
a  recognition  of  the  deception  which 
Satan  had  forced  upon  our  forefathers, 
but,  instead,  it  meant  a  splitting  of  the 
one  so-called  Kingdom  of  God,  Papacy, 
into  numerous  Kingdoms  of  God,  or  sects, 
which  between  them  recognize  the  various 
royal  families  of  Europe.  The  root  evil 
still  persists  to  this  day.  It  is  high  time 
that,  in  the  light  of  our  day,  we  should 
see  clearly  that  all  the  so-called  kingdoms 
of  Christendom  are  merely  "kingdoms  of 
this  world,"  which,  deceptively  and  under 
delusion,  are  claiming  to  be  the  kingdoms 
of  God's  dear  Son.  Only  those  who  recog- 
nize these  facts  are  properly  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  the  soon-coming  of.  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  and  its  reign  of  Righteousness  un- 
der the  whole  heavens,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord"  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  be- 
gan."—Acts  3:19-21. 

Present  Conditions  Foretold. 

Looking  back  we  find  in  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy delineations  which  prophetically 
foretell  in  brief  outline  the  history  of  the 
world  empires,  showing  us  what  has  been ; 
what  is,  and  what  is  to  come;  portraying 
the  fact  that  all  the  "kingdoms  of  earth 
are  kingdoms  of  this  world,"  and  that 
the  great  Kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son 
will  be  established  upon  the  ruins  of  pres- 
ent institutions.  The  ruin  of  present  em- 
pires is  clearly  indicated  as  due  in  the  near 
future,  and  as  coming  to  pass  as  the  result 


of  increased  knowledge  and  increased  am- 
bition, operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
selfishness  of  fallen  human  nature.  Of 
that  "day  of  wrath,"  its  character  and  its 
place  in  the  Divine  Program  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  anon. 

God's  Kingdom  in  Israel. 

True,  there  was  a  time  when  God  had  a 
Kingdom  or  dominion  in  the  world,  as  we 
read  David,  King  of  Israel,  "sat  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord."  And 
"Solomon  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Lord,  in  the  room  of  his  father 
David."  But  that  Kingdom  is  not  the  one 
for  which  we  wait  and  for  which  we  pray, 
"Thy  Kingdom  come."  That  was  merely 
a  figure,  a  picture  in  some  respects  of  the 
coming  Kingdom.  David,  the  beloved 
Prophet,  represented  typically  The  Christ ; 
and  Solomon,  the  wise,  the  rich,  the  great, 
typified  Messiah  and  his  Kingdom  in 
other  respects.  When  the  time  came  to 
abolish  the  typical  Kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
Lord  indicated  that  his  promise  that  Mes- 
siah should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel 
would  nevertheless  be  fulfilled,  though  the 
delay  would  be  considerable.  To  the  last 
regular  king  successor  to  David's  throne 
the  words  were  addressed,  "0  thou  pro- 
fane and  wicked  Prince  whose  time  has 
come  that  iniquity  should  have  an  end ! 
Remove  the  diadem !  Take  off  the  crown ! 
This  shall  not  be  the  same!  I  will  over- 
turn, overturn,  overturn  it,  until  he  comes, 
whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  unto 
him." 

That  Davidic  crown  has  been  overturned 
ever  since.  No  rightful  heir  of  David  has 
ever  worn  the  crown.  The  nation  was  un- 
der other  rules  and  subject  to  other  em- 
pires until  its  final  destruction  in  A.  D. 
70.  For  instance,  the  Herods  of  our 
Lord's  day  were  not  Israelites,  but  of  the 
family  of  Esau,  and  even  then  they  had 
only  a  provisional  Government,  the  real 
control  being  vested  in  the  Roman  Em- 
peror. The  lesson  then  is,  that  when  Mes- 
siah's Kingdom  shall  be  established,  it, 
under  the  terms  of  Israel's-  New  (Law) 
Covenant,  shall  be  established  with  Israel 
and  not  with  other  nations.  All  nations 
will  then  approach  the  Lord  by  coming 
under  the  terms  of  his  grace,  and  mercy 
embodied  in  that  New  (Law)  Covenant, 
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which  will  then  operate  towards  Israel. 
All  peoples,  when  exercising  faith  and 
obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Millen- 
nial Kingdom,  in  so  doing  will  become 
"Israelites  indeed,"  circumsized  in  heart 
and  be  counted  children  of  Abraham,  as  it 
is  written,  I  have  constituted  thee  a  father 
of  many  nations. 

The  facts,  then,  are  that  Zedekiah's 
crown,  removed  six  hundred  and  six  years 
before  Christ.,  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by 
Messiah.  His  dominion  has  not  yet  been 
established  in  the  earth !  The  long  inter- 
vening period  of  twenty-five  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  marks  a  period  in  which  God 
has  had  no  Kingdom  in  the  earth,  no 
special  dominion  of  an  outward  kind,  such 
as  mankind  could  recognize,  and  such  as 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  honor  and 
obey.  Notice  further,  that  God  had 
stated  to  the  Jews  that  if  they  would  be 
disobedient  to  his  Divine  arrangements, 
he  would  punish  them  "seven  times"  for 
their  sins.  This  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  The  "seven  times"  may  properly 
be  understood  to  be  seven  years  (symboli- 
cal^ three  hundred  and  sixty  years  long. 
The  seven  times  thus  reckoned  .would 
total  twenty-five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
a?  Israel's  period  of  Divine  disfavor  with- 
out a  king.  We  have  seen  that  twenty-five 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  this  period 
have  already  elapsed,  and  thus  five  years 
remain  before  they  can  have  earthly  do- 
minion. As  the  time  draws  near,  what  do 
we  see — the  Jews  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  standing  up  and  looking  to  Pales- 
tine and  requesting  for  reinstatement  as 
a  nation.  (This  same  presentation  has 
been  set  forth  orally  and  in  print  for  more 
than  thirty  years :  long  enough  before  the 
Zionist  movement.)  Their  hopes  will  be 
more  than  realized,  but  not  entirely  in  the 
manner  anticipated.  The  Kingdom  that  is 
coming  to  them  at  the  close  of  their  period 
of  waiting  will  be  a  blessed  Kingdom— 
that  of  Emmanuel,  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Messiah. 

2520  Gentile  Times  2520. 

But  now  behold !  When  the  crown  was 
taken  from  Israel  in  Zedekiah's  day  2515 
years  ago.  God  declared  through  Daniel  the 
Prophet  that  the  "dominion  of  the  earth 
under  certain  limitations  would  be  left  in 


the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they 
would  rule  the  world  until  those  times  or 
years  would  be  fulfilled.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
called  attention  to  this  prophecy  and  fore- 
told that  "Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  (Luke  21:24.)  As 
Jerusalem  is  still  thus  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,  it  is  evident  that  the  "Gen^ 
tile  times"  are  not  yet  filled  full.  In  God's 
revelation  on  the  subject  to  Daniel  and 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  indicated  that  the 
Dominion  of  the  Gentiles  began  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  image  of 
Gentile  power,  and  that  this  image  would 
control  was  shown  in  brief.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Government  was  the  Head.  Fol- 
lowing it  came  the  universal  empire  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  Cyrus  being  one 
of  these.  Next  in  turn  came  the  Empire 
of  Greece,  Alexander  the  Great  being  its 
principal  representative.  Next  in  turn 
came  the  legs  of  iron,  representing,  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  Empire;  next 
in  turn  came  the  feet  and  toes  of  the 
image,  of  iron  and  clay  mixed,  represent- 
ing the  rule  of  Christendom,  a  comming- 
ling of  the  civil  power  as  represented  by 
the  iron,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  represented  in  the  clay. 

The  whole  period  of  the  domination  of 
this  great  image  was  symbolically  pictured 
in  the  seven  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
madness,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
praised  the  God  of  Heaven  and  acknowl- 
edged him  as  the  Emperor  and  Ruler  of 
earth.  The  madness  of  the  man  is  a  fitting 
picture  of  the  madness  of  the  universal 
Gentile  Governments  and  the  carnage 
which  they  wrought  in  the  earth.  The 
seven  years  or  seven  times,  namely, 
twenty-five  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
correspond  exactly  to  Israel's  "seven 
times."  Thus  we  see  that  "the  times  of 
the  Gentiles"  will  be  fulfilled  and  they 
will  lose  their  empire,  at  the  same  time 
that  Israel's  seven  times  of  tribulation  and 
down-treading  will  terminate,  and  they 
shall  come  into  favor  and  association  with 
Messiah  and  his  Kingdom. — Daniel  II  and 
IV. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  all  thank  God 
that  the  Divine  Program  contains  a  bless- 
ing for  humanity  under  a  heavenly  rule 
and  Government,  for  their  uplifting  out 
of  sin  and  death  conditions,  that  is  far 
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more  hopeful,  far  more  blessed,  than  any- 
thing chat  we  have  at  present  or  that  could 
possibly  come  to  us  through  the  Govern- 
ments which  ignorantly  style  themselves 
the  Kingdoms  of  God,  the  Kingdoms  of 
Christ — "Christendom."  We  are  not  in 
this  finding  fault  with  these  earthly  Gov- 
ernments. On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
jjfeat  poor  humanity  in  its  fallen  condi- 
tion is  doing  as  well  as  it  can  do.  It  is 
struggling  against  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  Adversary  and  against  the  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  etc.,  in  which  they  were 
immersed,  and  against  their  own  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections  of  mind  and  mor- 
als and  selfishness.  God  would  have 
humanity  learn  the  lesson  that  our  very 
best  efforts  to  rectify  the  great  disaster  of 


sin  and  death,  which  came  upon  us 
through  Father  Adam's  disobedience,  must 
prove  futile.  Our  help  cometh  from  God. 
Thank  God  for  the  provision  for  our  as- 
sistance— that  it  has  already  been  made  by 
the  death  of  Jesus,  who  died  the  Just  for- 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  back  to 
the  Father  in  due  time,  through  this  King- 
dom of  Righteousness,  all  who  will.  We 
rejoice,  moreover,  that  the  Church  now  be1- 
ing  called  out  to  joint-heirship  with  their 
.Redeemer  in  that  Kingdom  is  to  be  so 
highly  honored  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  great  Divine  Programme,  and  we 
exhort  all  those  who  have  heard  the  "call'' 
to  accept  it,  and  all  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted it  to  strive  to  "make  their  calling 
and  election  sure." 


IN  NOVEMBER  DAYS 


BY    WILBUR    GLEASON     ZEIGL.KK 


In  other  climes  and  other  days, 

Upon  the  season  sere, 
I've  watched  the  green  of  wooded  braes 

Fade  fast  and  disappear 
In  tints  verinillion,  russet,  gold 

And  sunset's  dying  glow— 
The  imprints  of  the  fingers  cold 

Of  frost  and  coming  snow. 

Wondrous  the  rapid  sweep  of  hues 

From  valley  to  the  height,— 
From  where  the  trembling  aspens  lose 

Their  leafage  in  a  night, 
To  the  dark  wood  of  pines  that  keeps 

Eternally  its  green 
Above  resplendent  slopes  and  steeps 

That,  tumbled,  lie  between! 

Here,  in  the  ripe  November  time. 

Though  garnered  lies  the  fruit, 
The  woodlands,  free  of  killing  riim-, 

Still  rustle  destitute 
Of  Autumn's  gorgeous  coloring ; 

But  with  the  meads  retain 
Their  ample  verdant  covering 

The  greener  in  the  rain. 


MOJAVE'S    MERCY 


BY    WILLIAM    W.    TORE 


THE  CKACKLING  sagebrush 
whispered  ominously  in  the  hot 
wind.  The  scattered  cactus 
pricked  unmercifully  anything 
with  which  it  come  in  contact;  and  the 
giant  yucca  swayed  majestically  as  the 
sun  beat  fiercely  down,  threatening  to  con- 
sume everything  within  its  range. 

The  two  men  riding  in  the  low  hills  got 
off  their  panting  burros,  and  shading 
their  aching  eyes  with  parched  and  blis- 
tered hands,  scanned  the  horizon  closely. 

"See  anything,  kid?"  asked  the  elder 
of  the  two  men;  a  broad-shouldered  giant 
of  this  sheol  surrounded  by  a  paradise  of 
California  fertility  and  sunshine;  honest 
of  feature,  plain  of  speech,  a  child  of  the 
desert. 

"Lucky  Dick,"  during  his  fifty  odd  years 
of  life,  had  roamed  the  Mojave  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  He  had  loved  the  vast 
stretches  of  desolation;  comprehended, 
and  trusted  it,  as  only  a  man  of  his  rugged 
nature  could.  Had  it  played  him  false 
at  this  late  day? 

"I  see  nothing,"  the  younger  man  re- 
plied. "We  must  be  miles  off  the  trail  by 
this  time." 

"Dunno,"  said  his  companion,  resign- 
edly. "Maybe  we  is,  maybe  we  ain't.  Can't 
tell  nothin'  about  this  hell  wunst  yer  lost 
on't ;  might  strike  the  track  in  an  hour, 
might  never." 

Doc-tor  Jimmie  Carrigan  had  come  to 
Oro  de  Diablo  because  it  was  the  hottest, 
the  wildest  place  he  could  find,  and  be- 
cause he  had  a  cough. 

Arriving  on  a  stifling  evening,  he  en- 
gaged a  room  at  the  one  ramshackle  hotel 
the  little  mining  town  afforded,  and  hav- 
ing eaten  the  course  supper  the  frouzy- 
haired  waitress  known  as  "Kit,"  and  of 
universal  popularity  throughout  the 
place  had  brought  to  him;  he  sauntered 
into  the  noisy  bar-room,  redolent  of  to- 
bacco and  bad  whisky. 


Stepping  up  to  the  bar,  he  ordered  a 
brandy  from  the  flashily-dressed  fellow, 
who  eyed  him  critically  as  he  gulped  it 
down.  He  was  not  used  to  desert  whisky, 
and  it  went  hard  with  him.  After  a  bad 
fit  of  coughing,  the  direct  effects  of  the 
drink,  he  paid  the  man  and  passed  in  a 
leisurely  manner  out  of  the  room.  In  the 
same  way  he  continued  down  {he  poorly- 
lighted,  ungraded  street,  brooding,  des- 
pondent, taking  no  interest  in  life  or  his 
surroundings. 

For  perhaps  ten  minutes  he  continued 
in  this  strain.  He  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  his  reverie  by  a  rough,  cheery,  but  sin- 
gularly sweet  voice. 

"Hullo,  tenderfoot,"  in  even,  resonant 
tones  came  to  his  ear.  He  turned  quickly, 
half -angrily ;  he  was  in  no  mood  for  mak- 
ing acquaintances.  But  something  in  the 
man's  voice — he  could  not  tell  what — 
soothed  his  ruffled  feelings,  as  continuing 
in  his  even  monotone  he  said : 

"Oh,  don't  git  raffy ;  liked  yer  looks  and 
thought  I'd  find  what  brought  you  here. 
Don't  need  to  ask,  though,"  he  continued, 
regarding  Carrigan  more  closely. 

"But  never  mind,  kid;  there's  the  mak- 
in'  of  a  man  in  yu,  and  yu'll  be  slick  as 
a  saddle  horn  in  a  few  'shifts.'  This 
place  either  makes  a  man  or  it  plum  kills 
him,  and  yu're  the  kind  it  makes.  You  just 
stick  to  me :  I'm  goin'  to  be  yu'r  gardeen, 
see!" 

A  fine  specimen  of  his  class,  big,  bony, 
and  gaunt,  he  leaned  lazily  against  the 
sign-post — whereon  was  written  in  huge, 
scrawling  letters:  "Jose  Francesca — sal- 
loon  and  billiards,"  and  waited  for  Carri- 
gan to  speak :  a  picture  of  indolent  mas- 
siveness,  shadowy  in  the  flickering  light  of 
Jose's  smoky  kerosene  lamp,  hanging  in 
front  of  the  bar-room. 

For  some  time  the  young  man  regarded 
him  in  silence,  with  inscrutable  introspec- 
tive eyes,  then  suddenly,  impulsively,  he 
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held  out  his  hand   to   the  iron  grip   of 
Lucky  Dick. 

The  spell  of  the  great  Mojave,  swooping 
down  on  him,  had  caught  him  in  its 
mighty  embrace,  and  claimed  him  utterly. 
He  was  alive,  he  felt  almost  well,  and  into 
his  eyes  there  came  a  look  of  gladness,  un- 
der the  intense  but  kindly  gaze  of  this  man 
whom  fate  had  so  strangely  thrown  in  his 
path. 

Once  more  he  was  a  child ;  trusting,  and 
confident  in  the  wisdom  of  one  more  high 
than  all. 

Henceforth,  his  gardeen,  as  Lucky  Dick 
insisted  upon  being  called,  watched  over 
him  as  a  mother  watches  over  a  new-born 
babe,  and  a  friendship  vast  as  the  sur- 
rounding desert  was  born  and  grew  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

Lucky  Dick's  wide  knowledge  of  the 
country,  his  voluble  Spanish,  and  one  of 
his  little  buckskin  nags,  were  of  infinite 
value  to  Carrigan,  who  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  in  Oro  De  Diablo 
began  to  improve  in  health;  and  without 
them  he  would  have  fared  badly  in  many 
ways. 

It  was  Lucky  Dick  who  showed  him  the 
mines,  and  who  placed  him  upon  a  sub- 
stantial footing  among  the  men  of  the 
town,  and  the  vaqueros  from  the  outlying 
ranches  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  south, 
where  cattle  were  raised. 

And  with  Lucky  Dick  he  rode  mile  after 
mile,  behind  shifting,  sweating  herds  of 
this  gaunt,  wicked-looking  cattle. 

Ere  this,  in  all  his  twenty-six  years  of 
existence,  life .  pure  and  simple,  life  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  not 
known.  The  limit  of  his  knowledge  was 
in  his  "doctor  books,"  the  horizon  of  his 
universe;  the  four  walls  of  the  clinic. 

Carrigan  underwent  a  great  change 
during  the  first  weeks  he  was  on  the 
Mojave.  Life  fleet-footed,  swift  as  the 
winged  Pegasus,  galloping  by,  had  paused 
as  it  reached  his  side.  He  had  groped  for 
it  blindly,  passionately,  grasped  it,  and 
held  it  captive. 

His  eyes  were  brighter,  and  his  cheeks 
no  longer  sallow,  and,  at  times,  flushed 
with  the  peculiar  brilliancy  common  to 
the  consumptive,  were  instead  burnt  to 
a  glorious  brown  by  the'  desert  sun. 

The  man  seemed  verily  to  grow,  to  be- 
come taller,  so  different  were  the  square 


broad  shoulders  thrown  proudly  back,  with 
head  held  high,  to  the  narrow-chested, 
stooping  figure  of  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
And  as  his  lungs  became  stronger,  his 
spirits  grew  better.  "Lucky  Dick,"  un- 
versed and  with  little  knowledge,  beyond 
that  of  nature,  and  of  life  as  it  should  be, 
and  all  that  it  should  hold,  watched  and 
was  content. 

"Dick,  did  you  ever  believe  in  a  god?" 

Lucky  Dick  regarded  his  companion 
pityingly,  through  swollen,  bloodshot 
eyes. 

"Poor  young  'un,"  he  muttered,  "loco.'' 
Aloud  he  said,  shortly:  "Ain't  nuthin' 
here  to  give  a  feller  sech  ideas.  Nope, 
kid,  I  allers  trusted  t'  luck  an'  the  stars 
t'  bring  a  galloot  out  er  a  scrape  o'  this 
kind ;  lost  m'  luck  in  the  last  poker  game 
at  camp,  an'  th'  darn  stars  ain't  workin' 
right  this  trip." 

He  was  thinking:  "Dern  fool  t'  bring 
t'  kid  out  here  in  this  cussed  gold  chase. 
Talk  'bout  takin'  care  o'  him — looks  more 
like  I  jest  got  him  on  his  feet  t'  send  him 
t'  kingdom  come.  Hu !  thought  I  knowed 
this  hell-hole." 

The  two  men  were  *  riding  painfully 
over  the  red  and  greyish  white  stretch  of 
sandy  alkali,  their  burrows  sweating, 
swaying  and  staggering  under  their  bur- 
dens. 

For  some  time  after  Lucky  Dick  had 
finished  speaking,  the  silence  was  un- 
broken, save  for  the  crish,  crish  of  the  bur- 
ro's hoofs  as  they  sank  in  the  yielding, 
sandy  ground :  the  creak  of  leather  stir- 
rups, and  the  halting,  painfully  drawn 
breath  of  man  and  beast. 

Carrigan  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Well, 
Dick,  I  never  was  much  on  religion  my- 
self, but  I  am  going  to  pray  now;  I  think 
it  will  make  me  feel  better,  if  nothing 
more,"  he  said. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  prayer  that  came 
from  the  lips  of  Dr.  "Jimmie"  Carrigan 
that  scorching  day  on  the  Mojave.  It  was 
a  first  attempt  since  childhood,  and  lacked 
polish  and  fluency;  it  was  the  echo  of 
desolation  :  but  it  issued  from  the  heart  of 
a  man. 

He  thought  of  the  little  girl  in  San 
Francisco.  He  had  loved  her  as  far  back 
as  memory  carried  him,  when  he,  a  chap 
of  five,  had  first  seen  her  as  she  stood  on 
the  big  front  porch  of  the  house  next  to 
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his  home,  her  golden  curls  falling  in  a  as  it  pricked  up  its  ears,  sniffed  the  hot 

bewildering  mass  over  her     round     little  air,  and  darted  off  at  a  staggering  canter, 

shoulders,   and  the  sun   streaming  down  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  the  burro  ran 

upon  her,  and  the  breeze  playing  havoc  madly  toward  the  head  of  the  gulch.  Stop- 

with  her  tresses,  tossing  them  into  wild  ping  finally  at  a  short  turn  in  the  trail, 

disorder,  and  then  letting  them  fall  gently  its  last  strength  gone,  it  staggered  weakly 

into  place  again.     He  had  gone  to  play  and  fell  over,  dead;  and  Carrigan  fell  un- 

with  her  when  she  asked  him ;  and  now  he  der  it,  too  exhausted  to  clear  himself, 

prayed  desperately  that  he  might  see  her  And  thus,  a  few  moments  later,  Lucky 

again.  Dick  found  his  charge,  unconscious,  where 

They  were  to  have  been  married  when  he  had  fallen.  For  a  minute  he  viewed 
he  was  well,  but  to-day  his  only  hope  was  the  scene  in  silence,  great  beads  of  per- 
il miracle.  spiration  coming  out  on  his  forehead,  and 

Coming  suddenly  into  one  of  the  num-  then  he  muttered:  "Great    jumpin'     Je- 

erous  little  gullies  lying  in  the  low  hills  of  hosaphat !    Th'  pisen  spring  ten  feet  away 

the  desert,  his  train  of  thought  was  broken  an'  camp  a  mile  an'  a  half.    They  must  'a' 

by  the  quick  stiffening  of  his  animal's  body  been  somethin'  in  that  pra'r." 

NIGHT 

BY     H.    T.     PAULSON 

The  last  retreating  glow  of  busy  day 
Has  long  since  passed,  and  through  his  lengthening  trail 
Of  shadow,  pursuing  Night,  with  gentlest  touch 
Of  life-preserving  dew's  fresh,  sweet  softness, 
Has  charmed  the  weary  sense  of  life ;  the  world, 
Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  its  thick,  etherial  mantel 
And  impressive,  awe-compelling  silence,  trustful 
And  peaceful  sleeps.    In  the  midst  of  all  I  stand, 
'Neath  heaven'^  jeweled  dome,  and  contemplate, 
Alone  with  Night  and  the  boundless  Infinite. 

Gently  breathes  the  deep,  inscrutable  darkness 
And  though  hiding  earth's  solid  foundation 
From  dependent  sight,  its  vastness  parts 
For  paths  of  streaming  threads  from  stars,  which  bind 
The  universe  in  a  vast,  integral  whole. 

The  grandeur  of  the  firmament  dwells 
Upon  my  thought : — how  the  sparkling  rays 
Of  stars  beam  boldly  through  the  darkened, 
Measureless  extent,  through  which  deficient. 
Sight,  unventurous,  dares  not  penetrate; 
How  the  planets  whirl  and  leap,  secure, 
Through  space ;  that  in  the  Euling  Plan's  magnificence 
Even  man,  though  frail,  was  grandly  reckoned  with — 
Made  master  of  a  world,  a  thinking  thought 
Of  the  infinite  mind.     Oh,  marvelous ! 
Oh,  wonderful  Infinite! 

A  strange,  intangible  essence  thrills  me  through; 
In  the  august  presence  of  the  candid  night 
Thought  quivers,  then  gently  rises — a  heaving 
Billow — fraught  with  justice,  peace  and  grandeur; 
And  the  streams  that  beam  so  far  from  sparkling  eyes 
Aloft,  which  wink  approving,  then  bid  me  yield 
To  Night's  deft  touch  and  rest. 


MANZANITAS 


BY    ADELAIDE    TAYLOR 


\NZANITAS!  Oh,  see 
the  manzanitas !  Sier- 
ra's sky  lines  are  cleft 
with  radiance,  and 
California's  great  out- 
doors is  at  our  feet. 
Above  us  the  snow- 
drifts and  the  blue 
mountain  shadows,  the  mystery  land;  be- 
low us  the  misty  flower  plain.  The  ail- 
between  is  our  own,  inspiration  decked  as 
we  follow  the  trails.  We  cannot  go  far 
without  meeting  our  ma'nzanitas.  There 
they  are,  white,  glistening  clouds,  pink 
vapors  of  fragrance. 

Long  before  the  mountain-mother 
gathers  back  her  white  skirts  from  her 
foothills  to  let  her  flower  children  creep 
out,  our  beauty  has  ventured.  But  they 
are  not  only  of  the  winter ;  they  hold  with- 
in their  tiny  bells  last  summer's  sunshine, 
sunset,  skies,  the  passing  cloud,  the  storm, 
the  whirr  of  wings,  and  all  that  nature's 
heart  can  hold,  for  a  manzanita  blossom  is 
the  cycle  of  a  year.  We  have  watched  long 
for  their  coming  in  our  year's  rambles,  and 
now  one  whiff  from  their  blossoms  is  a 
spring  time  of  promise,  brings  back  a  sum- 
mer of  prophecy,  and  is  a  year  of  con- 
summation. To  the  earth-bound  they  are 
of  the  earth,  but  to  him  who  treads  not 
the  beaten  path,  they  lead  far  afield  with 
its  joys,  and,  too,  into  that  borderland 
wherein  commingle  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, the  known  and  the  unknown:  where 
we  feel  the  "greater  things  than  these." 
Were  we  always  with  them,  we  would  know 
the  year-long  undertone  of  the  world's 
mysteries,  time's  overtone  of  world  songs. 


Oh,  my  manzanita  of  the  hills,  ye  have 
spoken,  ye  have  sung,  rung  out  from  thy 
tiny  bells  not  only  the  love  chime  of  thy 
flowers,  but  a  deep  note  that  echoes  from 
another  day.  The  flower  symbol,  like  all 
true  symbols,  is  a  lost  chord  to  the  senses, 
but  to.  catch  one  seolian  note  leads  from 
key  note  to  higher  creeping  overtone  of 
divine  unison. 

Sit  here  on  this  brown  warm  earth.  It 
is  summer.  We  are  in  the  hills.  A  bit  of 
the  world-book  bound  in  granite  and  in 
pine  lies  before  us.  Turn  the  leaves,  my 
nature-lover,  and  see  the  etchings  in  chap- 
paral,  manzanita,  pine,  madrona  and  the 
finer  soft-drawn  lines  that  pad  their  foot- 
steps. See  the  manzanita  covering  the  up- 
lands with  its  soft  grey-leaved  beauty,  so 
softly  grey  that  you  wonder  where  the  haze 
of  heat  begins,  and  where  the  manzanita 
blends  into  the  ever-flattening  tone:  just 
the  stones,  or  a  lone  pine,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  hill-shoulder  mark  the  earth  steps. 
In  that  summer  haze  and  heat,  the  tiny 
manzanita  buds  are  hanging.  Born  just 
after  the  blossoming  time,  while  the  green 
fruits  are  maturing,  these  mummy-like 
buds,  enwrapped,  bespiced  as  no  mummy 
ever  was,  sleep.  Did  we  not  know  our 
plant  and  its  ways,  we  would  say  that  it 
would  blossom  again  at  once.  But  through 
the  long,  hot,  rainless  summer  days  they 
wait — sleep  and  wait.  What  herald  is  to 
summon  them — what  Lethe  is  in  the  soft 
summer  air — what  spell  is  over  them !  The 
heat-waves  rise  and  fall,  a  lullaby,  a  cra- 
dle song  for  them.  About  them  the 
great  grey  nut-pine  like  an  after-thought 
of  coloring,  when  the  palette  was  paled 
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ana  wan,  strides  wide-armed  and  gaunt. 
Squirrels  kindly  pile  their  nut  chaff  about 
his  feet  as  a  peace  offering  for  their  depre- 
dations, and,  too,  lest  unimpeded  he 
wraith-like  might  vanish  in  the -shadows 
of  the  coming  winter's  night  while  they 
slept.  Standing  aloof,  alone,  above  his 
fellows,  he  is  the  minor  note  of  the  hill- 
side, but  the  buds  heed  not — they  sleep. 
Even  the  long  in  and  out  weaving  of  the 
bright  milk-weed  butterflies,  up  and  down 
the  canyon,  as  they  flutter  through  the  al- 
ders, over  the  mullens,  across  the  hazel 
and  the  brook,  does  not  awaken  them.  In- 
deed, these  butterflies,  these  "winged  flow- 
ers," seem  drawing  the  sunshine  and 
shadow  threads  closer  and  closer  in  their 
wanderings,  and  the  mystery,  the  spell, 
seems  deeper  for  their  silent  motion. 
Across  myriad  mystical  nature-harps  of 
pine,  chapparal,  cascara  and  oak,  comes 
no  awakening  note.  All  the  long  summer 
days  the  grasses  nod,  bend  and  bow  to 
each  ripple  of  air,  and  rain  down  their 
treasures,  more  polished  and  as  full  of 
promise  as  the  gold  that,  glistens  like  a 
new  moon  along  yon  miner's  pan.  The 
bumble  bee  drones  over  the  tar-weed.  The 
vireo  says  "sweet  so  sweet,"  overhead  the 
jay  scolds;  yet  through  it  all,  these  quiet 
buds  are  nodding,  sleeping,  dreaming — 
dreaming  of  their  coming  day — of  ages, 
lashed  by  the  storms  of  eons,  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  slow  creep  of  glacier  and 
the  onrush  of  those  up-heavals  and  ero- 
sions that  put  the  ancient  canyons  and 
river  beds  on  the  summits  of  our  present 
hills,  they  hold  the  secrets  of  the  past. 

Think  of  them  there  when  the  lava 
came.  See  them  clutching  for  life  when 
the  glacier  grew,  and  see  them  triumph- 
antly growing  along  its  fringes  when  it 
drew  back  the  icy  fingers.  It  decked  the 
hillside  when  the  stones  were  re-made; 
those  hieroglyphics  hewn,  chiseled,  mould- 
ed, melted,  scored  conglomerated.  The 
cuneforms  of  nature !  The  large  hand- 
writing that  none  can  quite  decipher. 

Could  we  unroll  and  read,  in  patient 
unfolding,  these  scrolls  of  time,  we  would 
find  the  unity  of  the  wheel  of  world-for- 
tune ;  that  which  seems  like  a  broken 
spoke  or  a  slowing  down  would  prove  but 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  impulse  on  the 
lines  of  a  new  upbuilding. 

Gather  a  handful  close  to  your  heart, 
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dream  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  other 
day:  know  that  yesterday  and  to-dity  are 
one,  that  where  thought  and  pl^n  are, 
time  is  not ! 

Listen !  Across  this  canyon  and  that 
mountain,  with  their  changed  lines  and 
levels  echoes  the  great  nature  anthem  that 
all  down  the  centuries  has  rung  out.  Do 
you  not  still  hear  it  come  beating,  pulsing 
on  across  this  placid  day? 

Superior  to  all  accidentals  strikes  the 
key-note  of  divine  harmony ;  we  forget  the 
passing  discord  in  the  final  resolving 
cadence. 

To-day's  little  scrolls  keep  peeling  off, 
reeling  off.  Sitting  here  beside  them, 
with  the  flush  of  beauty  about  us,  with 
closing  eyes  and  inbreath  from  every  leaf 
and  flower,  and  vibrating  life  about  us, 
dreamily  we  feel  that,  as  they  hold  yester- 
day's impenetrable  shadows,  so,  too,  they 
hold  yesterday's  sunshine,  its  personality, 
its  life,  its  inspiration.  'Tis  but  a  step  of 
retrospection  to  sit  there  beside  them  in 
that  long-gone  day.  That  they  were  there, 
that  we  know  them  here  to-day,  gives  us 
a  sense  of  comradeship,  and  who  dare  say 
just  where  we  may  have  paused  and  parted 
to  share  this  hour  ! 

Across  the  haze  of  centuries  blurs  al- 
most as  a  memory-image  the  song-broken 
qtiiet  of  our  communing;  the  conscious- 
ness of  being,  the  self,  bridging  the  past, 
linking  you  and  me  in  a  sympathy  wider 
than  days  is  all  there,  mirroring  our  sun- 
shine, our  life,  its  charm,  its  import. 

Silently,  even  as  they  have  pattered 
through  the  years,  the  scrolls  fall.  Dream 
again — the  day  is  long.  The  mid-day 
songs  are  hushed,  the  heat  flutters  and 
vibrates,  and  even  the  leaves  sleep.  Dream 
on!  We  scarce  dare  open  to  read  these 
new  scrolls,  but  see !  trailing  out  across 
the  future,  in  inspiration  glistens  the  new 
path-way,  the  to-morrow  that  is  to-day, 
that  sleeps.  Close  to  the  earth  we  listen 
for  the  message  of  the  eternal  now  that 
holds  the  prophecy  of  the  awakening,  and 
in  the  burst  of  song  that  comes  in  the  even- 
tide, we  find  the  overtone,  the  over-soul 
that  unites  this  day,  our  personality,  crea- 
tion with  yesterday's,  to-morrow's  life — 
only,  just  as  the  buds  are  sleeping,  we 
sleep  to  our  perfection. 

It  is  autumn.  Shoulder  to  shoulder, 
closely  ranked,  stand  our  manzanitas. 
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Their  funnel-shaped  manner  of  growth, 
however,  leaves  them  free-footed.  They 
are  mazed  beneath  with  footways  for 
wood-folk,  and  air-ways  of  breezes,  or  the 
odor  from  their  sandal  wood  striplings  is 
indeed  of  a  place  blest.  Their  leaves  that 
through  the  long,  hot,  rainless  days  have 
turned  and  twisted  to  present  their  edges 
to  the  sun,  are  now  careless  of  their  poses. 
Like  drops  of  life-blood  oozing  from  the 
mahogany  red  branches,  hang  the  red  ber- 
ries; life  indeed  to  the  birds. 

The  rustle  of  wings,  and  the  scurry  of 
feet,  tell  of  the  feasts.  Robins  fly  back 
and  forth  in  filmy  streaks  across  the 
morning  and  evening  sky,  going  happily, 
songful ly  from  sleepy-hollow  to  berry- 
crowned  ridge.  The  abundance  lasts  well 
through  the  winter;  a  roadhouse  for  the 
migrant,  or  a  store  house  for  the  year-long 
resident. 

In  those  days  of  garnered  strength,  of 
consummation  of  spring  activities  visible 
in  fruit  and  berry,  and  flutter  of  new- 
found wings;  in  this  great  pause,  in  this 
Nirvana  of  the  year,  this  brooding  spirit 
of  attainment,  our  buds  are  still  sleep- 
ing. With  all  their  hidden  potency  they 
still  sleep. 

Lo !  the  turn  of  the  sun  on  his  spring- 
ward  trip.  Subtle  change  of  sun-slants 
too  delicately  poised  to  be  sensed,  perhaps, 
by  a  grosser  plant,  but  though  'tis  mid- 
winter our  buds  feel  the  impulse  earlier 
even  than  the  silk-tassel  shrub,  that  hill- 
climber  of  the  woods  who  flaunts  his  fly- 
ing tatters  to  the  wind.  Slowly,  steadily, 
they  lift  their  drooping  bud-heads  through 
storm  and  sunshine  and  foretell  the  com- 
ing spring.  From  that  waking  moment 
until  their  perfection  at  summer's  dawn 
there  is  joy  to  the  hill  lover,  for  the  season 
is  long. 

Trace  them  over  the  hill  where  the  for- 
est fire  has  devastated ;  you .  will  find  a 
new  drove  of  them  out-cropping,  covering 
the  stony,  seared  barrenness  like  a  band 
of  feeding  sheep;  low-crouching,  with 
rounded  backs.  A  veritable  rejuvenator 
for  mother  earth,  saving  the  loam  and  add- 
ing to  it  by  their  annual  shedding. 

Wander  with  the  blossoming  ones.  The 
soft  rotundity  and  color  suggesting  carv- 
ings of  jaspar,  marble,  daintily  tinted 
shell,  chalcedony  or  cameo;  or  the  stau- 
esque  firmness  of  branch,  or  Rodin-like 


poise  of  leaf,  will  crave  your  heart  to  be 
painter,  potter  or  sculptor.  Their  sym- 
metrical irregularity  is  a  synthesis  of  be- 
ing that  only  the  nature  master  hand  could 
bring  to  harmony;  angularity,  rotundity, 
ruggedness  and  daintiness,  color  and  flat 
tone  are  all  there.  You  feel  that  you  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  two-sided  nature,  but 
its  resolving  is  as  elusive  as  the  honeyed 
fragrance  flung  to  the  varied  breeze. 

Tramp  with  them  from  warm,  favored 
nook  to  open  sweep  of  hill  crest.  There  will 
be  days  and  weeks  of  development,  and 
happy  trail  ings  in  happy  quests. 

Seek  them  from  the  very  edge  of  the  bee 
gardens  to  piney  hill  slopes;  there  will  be 
months  of  joy  that  lead  finally  along  the 
path  of  many  bird-songs  and  many  nest- 
ings, until  incense-borne  we  come  to  know 
that  flowers  are  the  halos  of  the  life-spirit 
they  hold,  and  that  the  "essence  of  life  is 
divine." 

Banked  against  the  forest  green  a  morn- 
ing shaft  of  light-glints  across  Sierra 
snows  to  find  in  them  a  replica ;  cool,  quiet, 
scarce  trembling  with  the  oncoming  day. 
At  high  noon  they  are  bursts  of  honeyed 
fragrance,  the  focus  of  bee  life,  the  very 
emblem  of  high  noon  activity,  a  sort  of 
apex  of  energy.  At  eve,  the  hour  when 
the  low-slipping  sun  reveals  all  their  won- 
derful picturesque  anatomy  is  the  hour 
to  love  them.  Then  shadows  mystical 
creep  from  serried  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
now  this  one,  now  that  upheld,  rounded, 
blotted  out.  As  the  dusk  falls,  the  long 
purple  shadows  rise  and  fall,  glow  and 
sink  into  the  grey  that  is  so  fraught  with 
hidden  color  that  it  almost  seems  to 
vibrate. 

Shadow-colors,  the  elf-children  of  light, 
calling  out :  "We  are  all  here ;"  a  roll  call 
of  dying  color,  of  the  dying  day.  In  the 
misty  light  and  shadow  shif  tings,  and  set- 
tling down  under  the  night  cover,  the 
rich  red  branches  blend  into  the  red  earth, 
and  the  garden  above,  alone  floats  in  the 
after-glow. 

See  that  outstretched,  low-lying  branch"; 
it  was  no  doubt  borne  down  by  an  extra 
burden  of  snow.  From  earth  to  tip  it  i? 
the  essence  of  a  perfection  no  art  can  hope 
to  exceed.  Round  red  branch  extended 
at  an  inimitable  slant ;  with  every  sup- 
porting branchlet  and  every  staccato  leaf 
just  consummation  one  of  another;  then, 
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when  all  is  crowned  with  the  marble  carv- 
ing of  flower  forms — well !  have  you  ever 
heard  the  lark  sing,  and  almost  seen  the 
notes  fall  through  the  sunshine  ?  Have  you 
ever  been  thrilled  by  the  greatest  lines  of 
beauty  that  art  or  life  have  brought  you; 
have  you  ever  known  character  so  fine 
that  through  the  taut  lines  of  hardship 
could  weave  bright  silken  meshes  of  lov- 
ing kindness,  patience  and  nobility?  Ah, 
then  you  are  of  the  blessed.  Then  you 
can  interpret  that  manzanita  perfection. 
Some  day  the  sculptor  will  arise  who,  by 
subtle  balance  of  line  and  insight,  can 
embody  its  entirety;  no  copying  will  do. 
Then  we  shall  know  the  unseen  toward 
which  all  art,  all  science  gropes. 

We  knelt  before  to  read  the  scrolls,  and 
found  that  from  the  scarring  of  old-world 
times  come  the  bee-gardens,  the  gold- 
treasures  of  to-day:  and  the  path  led  on. 

Now,  with  uplifted  head  we  catch  a 
gleam  from  the  long  ago,  shafted  along 
the  flower-way  that  makes  us  pause  before 
these  "lilies  of  the  field/'  "Lest  we  for- 
get," lest  we  be  unconscious  of  our  halos. 
We  learn  that  from  our  heart  scars  come 
our  spirit  treasures :  that  we  are  building 
day  by  day,  thought  by  thought,  the  true 
flower  of  our  being. 

Across  the  chasms  of  the  yesterdays 
comes  this  flower  laden  with  the  prophecy 
of  to-day,  telling  us  that  within  the  past 
was  the  present,  and  contains  all  time : 
within  chaos  and  struggle  is  order,  and 
holds  all  perfection;  that  from  sleep 
comes  awakening,  and  binding  all  these 
like  the  season's  fulfillments  is  the  fine 
thread  of  God's  plan. 

The  sunshine  strikes  the  glistening  bells 
— it  is  more  than  sunshine,  purer  even 
than  it  came,  reflected,  illumined,  en- 
haloed.  The  leaves  bear  up  the  pink  or 
white  flower  clouds,  and  they  are  more 
than  leaves;  inspired! 

Dream!     Poised  in  the  sunshine,  long 


misty  paths  curve  into  the  twilight  of  the 
past,  and  out  again  into  the  new  light. 
Trail  them,  hill-lovers;  they  are  there  for 
you.  Follow  their  faintest  suggestions. 
In  this  great  out-doors  we  can  pulse  into 
the  world-beat. 

Listen !  Along  the  curve  of  that  bird 
song  as  it  falls  to  earth,  among  the  rustle 
of  the  leaves,  the  creep  of  zephyr  along 
the  pine  needles,  the  drone  of  bees,  the 
whirr  of  wings,  we  can  hear  the  drift  of 
star-mist,  know  the  building  of  worlds, 
and  know  that  about  us  lies  the  vibrating 
unseen. 

The  powers  of  heaven  are  fast  becom- 
ing the  powers  of  men,  and  in  so  much  as 
we  learn  to  be  close  to  the  earth,  so  do  we 
touch  the  stars. 

The  lines  that  now  bind  are  the  re- 
leasers  that  swing  to  the  infinite.  Inspira- 
tion is  but  the  borderland.  All  life,  the 
universe  is  in  one  bird  song,  the  drift  of 
one  thistle-down.  Naught  is  so  great  that 
it  exceeds  creation,  nor  so  small  but  it 
contains  the  whole.  In  that  word,  "Let 
there  be  light!"  is  contained  the  ultimate. 
Each  pathway,  when  we  really  find  it,  is 
illumined.  No  true  pathways  are  dark, 
and  no  great  truths  but  interchange  and 
lead  to  light.  No  path  lies  so  surely  along 
illumined  ground  as  this  one  with  the 
flowers,  and  the  pines,  down  the  canyon, 
over  the  heights. 

In  the  long  sleeping  buds  we  find  the 
simile  of  our  undevelopment,  also  our  pos- 
sibilities. Our  awakening  like  theirs 
trembles  at  the  impulse  of  the  new  light 
that  fore-gleams.  The  new-old  race  rises 
from  the  tatters,  the  debris  of  the  ages. 
Their  raiment  is  to  be  truth.  Along  the 
flower-way  we  find  the  nature  spirit-way 
that  out-fathoms  the  sea,  out-circles  a 
changing,  dying  world  with  light,  life  in- 
finite. 

Oh,  my  manzanitas  of  the  hills,  ye  have 
spoken . 


A    NORMAL   MEASURE    OF   VALUE    AND 
MEDIUM    OF    EXCHANGE 


BY    EL.IAS    L.OWE    McCLUKE 


MONEY  IS  THE  greatest  factor 
in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  acts  like  a  vital  fluid 
in  its  constant  service  to  man- 
kind as  a  measure  of  value  and  medium  of 
exchange.  Defective  money  interrupts 
prosperity  by  its  instability.  But  scien- 
tific money  will  release  the  latent  power 
of  sound  money  and  give  it  free  scope  to 
do  its  perfect  work,  like  heart-beats  in  its 
regularity. 

The  control  of  money  supply  (made 
possible  by  a  defective  money  measure)  is 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  Money 
is  the  valuable  consideration  that  com- 
pletes all  transactions,  whether  great  or 
small,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a 
fixed  standard  of  value ;  but  in  fact  money 
fluctuates  in  value  with  the  changes  from 
redundancy  to  stringency  in  money  sup- 
ply, which  creates  or  destroys  prosperity 
by  making  prices  of  all  wealth  rise  or  fall 
as  the  manipulators  dictate,  whether  it  be 
for  their  interest  to  either  buy  or  sell. 

A  subtle  secret  (jealously  guarded  in 
the  financial  holy  of  holies,  and  never  re- 
vealed to  any  one  but  the  initiated)  makes 
money  power  invincible.  All  Governments 
ignorantly  fix  the  measure  in  gold,  at  the 
dictation  of  financiers;  which  they  trans- 
mute by  secret  knowledge  into  omnipotent 
power,  invisible  and  incomprehensible  to 
all  but  the  initiated.  They  resort  to  every 
art  and  artifice  to  guard  the  secret  from 
all  the  people.  Truth  is  perverted  and 
falsehood  instilled  into  the  public  mind  by 
promulgating  inspired  doctrines  of  sub- 
servient economists  "on  'change,"  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  until  all  recog- 
nized precedent  and  authority  sustain 
them. 

Belief  in  the  accepted  economic  theories 
is  a  test  of  sanity  and  safety,  and  to  doubt 


or  question  any  of  these,  their  fallacious 
theories  would  be  heretical  and  unpar- 
donable. "Money  is  a  fixed  standard  of 
value."  "Fluctuations  in  value  are  caused 
by  changes  in  supply  and  demand."  "The 
scarcity  of  gold  and  its  intrinsic  value 
make  it  the  natural  money  metal."  "And 
change  in  the  value  of  money  is  imper- 
ceptible, because  the  world's  stock  of  gold 
is  approximately  a  fixed  quantity." 

Equality  and  justice  have  no  examplars 
(like  the  bee  in  insect  life)  either  in  law 
or  custom,  church  or  State,  public  or 
private  life.  Because  money  power  trans- 
cends law,  and  circumvents  justice  by 
evasion,  technicality  and  fraud;  supplants 
emulation  by  competition,  and  invests 
political  officers  with  authority  as  rulers, 
instead  of  public  servants,  as  part  of  the 
unlimited  machinations  making  greed 
supreme,  and  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  has  no  exception,  no  one  is  good  but 
God. 

•  The  almost  omnipotent  power  wielded 
by  financiers,  through  the  control  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth  by  money  manipu- 
lation, perpetuates  inequality  and  injus- 
tice, poverty  and  slavery — withholds  from 
labor  the  natural  opportunities  for  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  even  the  possi- 
bility of  sustaining  life.  The  power  of 
might  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  every  final  con- 
test, and  there  is  no  higher  court  of  appeal. 
Life  and  strength  are  preliminary  to  all 
contests,  and  wealth  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain life.  The  measure  of  value  fixed  in 
gold  gives  financiers  in  control  of  money 
supply  absolute  power  over  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  The  Government,  like  the  in- 
dividual,, is  helpless  without  money.  And 
the  money  king,  by  his  subtle  power,  can 
create  demands  at  will  exceeding  money 
supply,  or  he  can  make  money  supply  so 
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abundant  that  all  financial  institutions 
will  be  compelled  to  use  every  effort  to  get 
rid  of  superfluous  money. 

The  machinations  of  money  power  have 
successfully  dictated  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  world,  creating  and  protect- 
ing special  privileges  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  And  it  has 
Seen  its  immemorial  custom  to  nurture 
greed  into  the  dominating  instinct  pre- 
requisite to  success,  by  fixing  well  known 
consequences  for  the  sin  of  poverty,  to 
influence  all  individuals  and  organizations, 
which  are  more  effectual  than  written 
laws;  while  it  keeps  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence an  universal  menace  (by  controlling 
natural  opportunities),  to  discredit  good- 
ness, which  it  punishes  by  the  inexorable 
penalty  of  poverty. 

Life  is  dear  to  all.  Death  ends  life. 
Existence  beyond  is  spiritual  and  incom- 
prehensible to  physical  beings.  The  abomi- 
nation and  fear  of  poverty,  want  and  pos- 
sible starvation  intensifies  acquisitiveness, 
until  goodness  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
wholly  impracticable  and  ridiculous,  when 
the  penalty  of  poverty  is  inevitable.  Greed 
is  the  sole  foundation  of  money  power. 
It  would  become  inoperative  under  the  rule 
of  natural  law.  Religion  has  falsely  taught 
that  the  will  of  God  was  ruled  on  occa- 
sions by  anger  and  vengeance,  substitut- 
ing fear  for  Love  as  the  guide  to  truth. 
No  environment  has  ever  existed  that  was 
favorable  to  the  development  of  goodness, 
and  no  human  individual  worthy  to  be 
called  good  has  ever  lived.  The  greatest 
leaders  of  the  world,  who  fearlessly 
preached  the  simple  truth  and  became  a 
menace  to  the  unjust  laws  and  customs 
of  their  times,  have  been  killed  by  the 
.power  of'  might,  that  the  rule  of  greed 
might  not  be  disturbed. 

A  fixed  standard  of  value  will  destroy 
money  power,  and  the  power  of  might  will 
be  right,  because  conscience  will  rule.  And 
Love  will  govern  greed  absolutely  when 
the  power  to  manipulate  value  is  regulated 
by  natural  law.  Financiers  who  manipu- 
late money  supply  and  change  the  measure 
of  value  at  will  are  invincible  under  exist- 
ing financial  systems;  they  hold  Govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  people  subservient  to 
their  will,  and  the  secret  of  their  power 
has  been  so  successfully  concealed  that  the 
learned  of  every  age  very  generally  unite 


in  upholding  the  theory  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  are  the  result  of  man's  imperfec- 
tion and  the  operation  of  immutable  law. 
The  demonetization*of  gold  and  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific  money,  is  the  remedy  that 
will  emancipate  the  toiling  masses  from 
domination  by  malefactors  of  great  wealth, 
and  tend  to  supply  the  desideratum  an 
equality  of  opportunity. 

A  subtle  law  enacted  by  every  Govern- 
ment gives  the  money  king  power  to 
change  the  value  of  money  at  will.  Finan- 
ciers who  cause  the  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  money  are  able  to  make  the  price 
of  all  wealth  fluctuate  correspondingly  by 
this  nearly  omnipotent  power,  and  unper- 
ce-ived  absorb  the  wealth  of  the  country 
without  the  waste  of  destroying  armies ; 
and  vest  the  title  in  themselves,  sustained 
by  the  forms  of  law,  and  protected  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  State.  Repeating  the 
familiar  spectacle  of  oppression  by  subtle 
laws,  more  abominable  than  if  they  con- 
quered the  country  by  military  occupation 
and  took  the  wealth  of  the  people  by  force 
of  arms. 

A  dollar  is  a  measure  of  value  as  a 
pound  weight  and  yard-stick  are  measures 
of  quantity.  But  the  legal  gold  dollar  is 
not  a  fixed  measure  of  value  like  the  pound 
and  yard  are  of  quantity.  It  is  merely 
a  fixed  quantity  of  gold  which  fluctuates 
in  value  with  the  changes  in  supply  and 
demand  as  all  other  commodities  do.  The 
dollar,  therefore,  fluctuates  in  value  with 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  of  money 
in  circulation.  This  defect  in  money 
produces  illimitable  evils,  and  the  subtle 
power  it  creates  is  so  far-reaching  in  its 
effect  on  mankind  that  it  dominates  every- 
thing. The  private  ownership  of  the  air 
we  breathe  would  not  be  so  insidious,  be- 
cause the  air-lord  could  be  located  and 
blamed. 

The  stability  of  the  yard-stick  and 
pound  weight  makes  transactions  safe  as 
to  quantity.  But  if  a  power  was  created 
that  could  change  the  pound  "and  yard  at 
will,  and  such  power  was  exercised  by 
men  concealed  from  view  of  law  or  pub- 
lic, it  would  seem  impossible  to  do  busi- 
ness under  such  conditions;  yet  price  is 
far  more  vital  than  quantity  in  the  deal- 
ings of  men,  and  the  money  measure  of 
value  that  fluctuates  all  prices  can  be 
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changed  at  will  by  any  combination  that 
is  able  to  control  money  supply. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  money 
can  be  more  easily  comprehended  by  con- 
sidering the  total  supply  of  gold  in  the 
world.  The  money  measure  fixed  in  gold 
makes  its  total  value  equal  the  money  de- 
mand for  gold  to  make  the  world's  ex- 
changes, plus  the  demand  for  gold  in  the 
arts.  To  double  the  gold  supply  of  the 
world  without  changing  the  demand  for 
gold  would  not  change  the  total  value  of 
gold,  which  would  remain  the  same  total 
value  as  before;  the  dollar  would  buy  but 
half  the  quantity  it  did  before  the  supply 
was  increased.  Prices  would  rise  one 
hundred  per  cent,  or  the  dollar  would  be 
worth  only  half  as  much  as  before. 
Diminish  the  gold  supply  of  the  world 
one-half,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
demand,  and  gold  would  appreciate  in 
value  one  hundred  per  cent,  prices  would 
fall  one-half,  or  the  dollar  would  double 
in  purchasing  power. 

The  fact  is  well  known  and  does  not 
admit  of  any  doubt,  that  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  in  any  country 
makes  it  prosperous  when  money  is  abun- 
dant, and  bankrupt  when  money  vanishes, 
regardless  of  the  natural  advantages, 
wealth  or  virility  of  the  population;  and 
though  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  were 
filled  with  money,  or  should  speculators 
corner  the  supply  and  hold  it  out  of  cir- 
culation, the  effect  would  be  the  same  as 
if  the  money  did  not  exist.  Whenever  a 
supply  of  money  cannot  be  put  in  circu- 
lation to  meet  a  demand  for  money,  credit 
will  cease  and  panic,  suspension  and  bank- 
ruptcy will  follow  until  money  reappears 
in  circulation  or  confidence  is  restored. 

Every  one  possessing  wealth,  whether  it 
be  much  or  little,  is  constantly  menaced 
bv  depreciation  and  possible  bankruptcy. 
The  greatest  financiers  have  been  caught 
in  a  panic  and  ruined  by  falling  prices. 
Financiers  control  money  supply,  domi- 
nating finance  with  absolute  authority 
that  can  make  money  stringent  by  pre- 
cipitating a  panic,  or  restore  confidence 
immediately,  by  skillful  manipulation, 
and  make  money  redundant.  The 
silent  operation  of  the  law  of  money 
(flowing  out  of  the  country  of  high  prices 
to  the  cheapest  market)  often  gives  specu- 
lators an  opportunity  to  make  enormous 


profits  by  discounting  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation  raises  prices, 
which  frequently  carries  the  speculative 
fever  to  such  excess  that  prices  mount  to 
the  limit  of  inflation,  when  reaction  sets 
in  and  prices  fall,  producing  panic  and 
disaster,  until  the  return  flow  of  money 
is  released  to  absorb  the  wealth  of  the 
country  on  its  own  terms.  The  financial 
system  of  the  world  based  on.  gold  is  like 
a  pyramid  set  on  its  apex. 

The  richest  nation  holds  but  a  few 
hundred  millions  of  money  in  reserve,  and 
as  long  as  the  money  remains  in  the  treas- 
ury it  is  valueless  to  the  country's  pros- 
perity, and  it  cannot  be  put  in  circula- 
tion but  by  methods  that  entail  a  risk  of 
loss  and  give  large  profit  and  advantage 
to  favorites  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

History  gives  positive  evidence  that 
money  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  In  every  coun- 
try throughout  the  ages  where  money  was 
redundant,  we  are  told  that  such  nations 
were  prosperous  and  the  people  pfogres- 
sive;  and  wherever  money  was  stringent, 
history  relates  the  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  nation. 
When  Rome  was  at  the  zemth  of  power, 
money  was  more  abundant  than  it  ever  had 
been  before;  while  prosperity  ceased 
throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  money  disappeared  entirely 
from  circulation;  what  little  gold  re- 
mained was  hoarded,  credit  did  not  exist, 
and  the  people  were  degraded  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

Scientific  money  will  make  the  measure 
of  value  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  the 
measures  of  quantity,  and  it  will  destroy 
the  financier's  power  to  manipulate  the 
measure  of  value.  There  will  be  no  com- 
modity in  scientific  money  to  fluctuate, 
because  the  function  of  money  will  be 
certain  and  exact — a  mere  counter  of 
wealth  by  a  fixed  and  permanent  unit  of 
value,  existing  on  the  date  of  change  to 
scientific  money  and  maintained  thereaf- 
ter by  the  automatic  regulation  of  money 
supply  to  equal  money  demand:  and 
money  cannot  be  again  transformed  by 
financiers  into  the  irresistible  power,  that 
control  of  money  supply  creates,  to  change 
the  value  of  all  wealth  at  will,  whereby 
manipulators  take  the  profit  earned  by 
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labor  and  rule  the  world  through  the 
domination  of  greed  and  ignorance;  com- 
pelling the  people  to  support  and  protect 
in.  idleness  and  prodigality  the  lords  of 
wealth  and  all  then-  minions,  while  labor 
is  held  by  their  subtle  power  in  hopeless 
bondage. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  money 
power,  can  adopt  a  complete  credit  finan- 
cial system  for  raising  revenue,  and  make 
the  nation's  notes  the  only  legal  money 
and  eliminate  all  other  money  from  cir- 
culation. The  United  States  can  issue 
full  legal  tender  time  notes  for  the  ap- 
propriations of  Congress,  and  (on  appli- 
cation) for  the  budgets  of  the  States,  in- . 
eluding  all  subdivisions  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments, stipulating  that  all  assessing 
and  collecting  taxes  be  done  by  treasury 
officials.  The  tax  rate  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
States,  to  keep  the  money  issue  for  each 
debtor  within  the  legal  limit;  Congress 
will  provide  the  revenue  to  pay  matured 
notes  issued  for  the  national  budget,  and 
if  there  should  be  either  a  surplus  or  de- 
ficit in  the  revenue,  it  will  devolve  upon 
the  administration  to  lower  or  raise  the 
rate  of  taxes,  or  levy  a  new  tax  when 
necessary,  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  a  default,  in  the  payment  of  any  note 
on  the  day  it  falls  due. 

All  notes  issued  by  the  United  States 
will  be  constituted  a  full  legal  tender,  at 
their  face  value,  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  or  private,  said  ^notes  will 
supersede  all  existing  money  and  remain 
the  sole  unit  of  value  and  legal  tender  for 
the  payment  of  debt. 

The  first  issue  of  Scientific  money  will 
equal  the  total  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  redemption  of  all  the  coin 
issued  by  United  States  mints,  pay  every 
outstanding  obligation  and  liquidate  all 
national  debts  by  payment  in  scientific 
money. 

Bonds  with  semi-annual  interest  cou- 
pons attached  will  be  issued  to  equal  each 
money  issue.  The  legal  tender  notes  will 
be  paid  out  for  all  disbursements  by  the 
treasury  department,  and  bonds  to  equal 
in  amount  each  money  issue  will  be  de- 
posited simultaneously  in  the  national  de- 
positaries, where  bonds  can  be  obtained 
on  demand  without  cost  in  exchange  for 


notes  or  notes  for  bonds.  Depositaries 
will  detach  the  semi-annual  interest  cou- 
pon for  the  current  half  year  from  the 
bonds  exchanged  for  notes.  Bonds  pre- 
sented to  depositaries  for  notes  must  have 
all  coupons  attached  that  have  not 
matured. 

The  volume  of  scientific  money  will  be 
practically  unlimited,  and  adoption  of  the 
•system  will  cause  the  spontaneous  devel- 
opment of  an  automatic  regulator,  that 
will  positively  operate  to  keep  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation  at  all  times 
to  equal  money  demand  (by  a  law  of 
money  certain  to  govern  its  flow),  through 
the  payment  of  an  interest  rate  equal  to 
the  earnings  of  wealth  in  average  invest- 
ments, for  money  that  has  been  retired 
from  circulation  in  exchange  for  bonds; 
or  the  Government  will  pay  interest  on  all 
excess  mone}r  and  will  take  the  profit 
from  all  money  in  circulation,  instead  of 
permitting  the  banks  to  appropriate  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  will  provide 
for  an  equally  important  detail  by  afford- 
ing every  convenience  for  money  to  be  ob- 
tained from  depositaries  throughout  the 
country,  on  demand,  without  cost,  in 
exchange  for  bonds.  Whenever  money  be- 
comes scarce,  a  premium  will  be  offered, 
and  if  the  profit  exceeds  the  interest  paid 
by  bonds,  there  will  be  an  exchange  of 
bonds  for  money  by  the  bondholders,  that 
will  increase  money  supply  to  equal  money 
demand. 

Interest  will  be  paid  on  excess  money 
for  two  reasons.  First,  (and  by  far  the 
most  important  reason)  to  regulate  money 
supply  to  equal  money  demand  and  main- 
tain a  fixed  standard  of  value.  Second,  to 
furnish  secure  investment  for  savings  that 
will  pay  a  profit  somewhere  near  the  net 
profit  earned  by  the  general  average  of 
all  investments. 

Government  bonds  may  flow  out  of  the 
country  until  equilibrium  in  money  sup- 
ply would  be  disturbed,  if  the  bond  rate 
of  interest  should  exceed  the  interest  paid 
by  foreign  countries.  It  is  conceivable 
that  our  money  may  become  popular  in 
foreign  countries  where  money  is  still 
defective.  China,  with  her  hundreds  of 
million  people  could  possibly  deplete  our 
money  supply  to  the  danger  point  at  some 
future  date.  Combinations  of  wealth  vast 
beyond  conception  might  skillfully  man- 
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ipnlate  money  supply  in  the  future,  with- 
out perfect  safeguards  ,  are  provided. 

Equilibrium  could  be  maintained  under 
scientific  money,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  practicable  to  place  money 
within  reach  to  supply  every  demand,  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  manipulation  or 
gravitation  to  disturb  it. 

Among  many  possible  safeguards  Con- 
gress could  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
public  service  corporations,  authorizing 
.them  to  issue  first  mortgage  bonds,  the 
same  in  character  as  Government  bonds. 
The  property  pledged  for  security  will  be 
appraised  by  Government  experts,  funds 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
stipulated,  and  the  bond  issue  limited  to 
an  amount  that  would  be  fully  secured. 
All  commercial  bonds  issued  under  Gov- 
ernment authority  and  regulation  will  be 
received  by  all  national  depositaries  in  ex- 
change for  money  the  same  as  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Emergency  money  and  bonds  to  equal 
same,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  out 
in  exchange  for  commercial  bonds,  will  be 
issued  by  the  treasury  department  when- 
ever necessary.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  supply  of  excess  money,  retired  from 
circulation  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  ly- 


ing in  the  treasury  unused,  will  supply  an 
ample  surplus  at  all  times  to  meet  every 
demand. 

The  payment  of  notes  at  maturity  would 
soon  extinguish  money  supply,  but  that 
the  law  will  provide  for  issuing  new 
money,  and  before  the  old  notes  mature 
new  money  will  be  issued,  which  will 
maintain  a  constant  supply  of  money. 
Every  note  cancelled  will  be  paid  from  the 
revenue  receipts  taken  in  taxes  from  the 
people.  It  will  be,  therefore,  only  tech- 
nically that  notes  will  be  paid  in  paper, 
but  in  fact  every  note  will  be  paid  at 
maturity  from  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
people,  after  it  has  been  taken  from  them 
in  taxes  for  that  purpose,  which  wealth 
will  be  represented  by  the  money  in  which 
the  taxes  are  paid. 

Money  supply  will  not  be  affected  by 
any  other  country  under  scientific  money. 
Balance  of  trade  will  be  paid  in  the  money 
of  the  credit  country,  which  we  will  have 
to  buy  with  any  wealth  we  have  to  offer 
th.it  will  cost  us  the  least.  The  price  of 
gold  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  changes  in 
supply  and  demand  as  all  commodities  do, 
but  money  in  this  country  will  remain  a 
fixed  standard  of  value  if  the  system  main- 
tains equilibrium. 


THE  TRAIL 

BY    ZOE     HA HTM AN 

Lead  on  !    I  follow  thee, 

Magician  of  the  woodland  and  the  steep, 

Through  pine  aisles,  still  and  deep, 

By  tawny  streams  that  toss  and  rage  and  weep 

Unceasingly. 

Lead  on !    I  follow  thee, 

Through  elfin  haunts,  where  fluttering  wild  things  dwell; 

Perchance,  some  Druid's  cell; 

Where'er  thy  mystic  windings  \\cave  a  spell— 

I,  too,  am  free! 

I  love  thy  spiral  way : 

Up,  up,  where  forests  mourn  their  fallen  dead, 

And  eagles  scream  o'erhead, 

Where  storm  contends  with  storm  in  combat  dread 

At  Titans'  play. 

'Mid  peaks  sublimely  fair, 

Above  the  vale  of  earth-born  lust  and  scheme, 

In  clouds  where  poets  dream, 

Eomance,  thine  age-old  Mother,  reigns  supreme — 

Lead  thou  me  there !  ' 
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IN  OKDER  to  make  you  feel  as  though 
you  really  were  a  genius,  if  you  are 
a  dweller  in  California,  you  should 
buy  yourself  a  bungalow  at  Carmel 
;iml  go  down  there  and  become  a  leading 
light  in  the  colony  of  geniuses.  It's  a 
wonderful  place.  There  are  artists  and 
artists,  and  there  are  writers  and  writers, 
and  they  have  formed  a  most  interesting 
community  by  the  sounding  sea.  They  re- 
mind me  "of  Peary  and  Cook,  and,  when 
they  are  not  berating  and  knocking  one 
another,  they  are  holding  praise  meetings 
in  admiration  of  their  own  work.  These 
communities  and  aggregations  of  genius 
are  a  pet  product  of  our  State.  Occasion- 
ally we  produce  a  real  genius,  but  it  takes 
more  than  the  mere  testimony  of  the  suns 
to  give  them  standing.  They  have  to  have 
the  testimony  of  everyday  men  and 
women.  'Tis  a  great  State,  this !  It  is 
greatest  in  these  little  mutual  admira- 
.tion  societies  and  knockers'  clubs.  The 
State  of  California  flourishes,  despite  its 
people.  They  lack  the  spirit  of  getting 
together  and  doing  team  work,  and  yet 
they  are  the  greatest  of  all  the  earth's 

population. 

*  .    *  *  * 

Speaking  of  Peary  and  Cook  reminds 
me  of  Ambrose  Bierce.  Why?  I  don't 
know,  except  that  I  had  just  read  an  ar- 
ticle of  his  in  a  contemporary  magazine 
on  the  American  navy.  What  Bierce 
doesn't  know  about  the  navy  is  only 
equaled  by  what  one  Hughes  of  the  69th 
New  York  regiment  knows  about  the  game 
of  war.  This  Hughes,  Rupert  is  the  ro- 
mantic name  his  father  gave  him,  decries 
the  National  Guard  and  its  methods.  He 
is  a  National  Guard  officer,  and  he  writes 
at  length  in  an  Eastern  weekly  periodical 
of  the  evils  of  drills  and  exercises  and 
forced  marches,  and  he  speaks  learnedly 
of  the  fact  that  we  cannot1  shoot  straight, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  rifle 


sights,  and  that  the  whole  battle  of  the 
"blues  and  the  reds,"  in  the  taking  of 
Boston,  was  simply  an  attempt  at  finding 
out  how  many  men  could  withstand  the 
inroads  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever, 
if  exposed  under  the  most  propitious  con- 
ditions. 

*  *  *  * 

I  know  nothing  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  Empire  State,  its  war  or  shooting 
capacity.  I  know  that  Bierce's  contention 
that  our  navy  cannot  shoot  because  all 
their  records  are  made  on  smooth  seas,  is 
arrant  nonsense,  and  that  Mr.  Bierce  im- 
agining that  unless  the  practice  were  ob- 
tained in  a  tempestuous  ocean  voyage  all 
practice  were  useless,  is  piffle.  I  well  re- 
member, just  off  the  island  of  Guam, 
when  the  Charleston,  with  a  green  crew, 
"hove  to"  to  have  target  practice;  that  I 
was  astonished  when  the  target  was  hit 
seven  times  out  of  ten,  and  that  later  the 
Baltimore  crew  made  some  scores  that 
were  wonderful,  in  a  rolling  sea,  ten  out 
of  every  eleven  shots  hitting  the  canvass. 
The  men  at  the  game  were  just  haphazard 
marksmen,  too.  Tn  the  Philippines  1  have 
seen  shooting  by  the  Oregon  regiment,  at 
living  human  targets,  that  was  positively 
astounding  for  accuracy.  The  Colorado 
regiment  did  equally  well,  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  National  Guard  of  California, 
under  all  conditions,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
At  practice,  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  squadrons  have  carried  away 
world's  records  that  are  still  to  be  beaten, 
and  that  are  only  approached  by  the 
American  crews  of  vessels  enjoying  prac- 
tice later. 

*  *  *  * 

Then  why  the  Bierceian  anvil  chorus? 
Simply  because  this  professional  spiller  of 
bile  has  exploited  every  known  field  in 
literary  notoriety,  and  he  must  perforce  try 
to  bring  himself  before  the  public  in  his 
declining  years  by  some  mental  spurt  that 
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will  draw  attention  to  his  petty  self.    It  is 
the  spirit  of  knocking,  strong  in  death. 

Mr.  Bierce  is  a  very  clever  man,  and 
no  one  may  successfully  deny  that  he  is 
as  expert  in  the  handling  of  English  words 
as  Mr.  Johnson,  of  ebon  hue,  is  in  the 
handling  of  his  fists.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  publicly,  these  two  worthies 
belong  to  the  undesirable  class.  They  are 
both  knockers,  after  their  kind,  and  of  it. 
In  his  "Shadow  on  the  Dial,"  Bierce's 
latest  published  aggregation  of  literary 
junk,  he  shows  his  ability  to  the'  best  pos- 
sible extent.  He  is  clever,  some  of  the 
sketches  approach  the  dignity  of  "works," 
but  he  is  not  a  great  writer.  Bile  is  the 
constitutional  injunction  that  will  forever 
debar  Bierce  from  occupying  a  niche  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Immortals  in  litera- 
ture. 

*  *  *  * 

Bierce  came  into  my  mind  as  I  thought 
of  Peary  and  Cook.  For  Bierce  there  is 
an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  he  does  his 
knocking  for  money  just  as  the  "candied 
friend"  of  another  journal  does  his  clever 
satirical  work  for  filthy  lucre,  too.  The 
days  of  Junius  died  with  Junius !  His  like 
is  no  more.  We  do  not  find  the  literary 
free-lance,  but  we  do  find  the  literary 
free-hooter  and  grafter,  such  as  Fraud 
Elbertus,  and  the  literary  Hessian,  such 
as  Bierce  and  the  small  fry,  swarming 
about  his  boot-tops. 

Jealousy  has  been  said  to  be  the  in- 
spiration of  all  human  effort,  and,  of 
course,  envy  is  a  close  relation.  Peary, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  condensed  essence 
of  the  fifty-seven  different  varieties  of 
jealousy  and  envy.  The  wife  of  him  is  a 

good  second. 

*  *  *  * 

Peary  is  a  bungler,  and,  from  all  out- 
ward and  visible  signs,  Cook  is  a  gentle- 
man. Peary  has  said,  not  in  so  many 
words,  but  by  inference  and  cablegram, 
that  Cook  is  a  liar.  If  he  be  a  liar,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  exceedingly  clever  one, 
and  Peary  has,  by  his  bungling,  played 
right  into  his  hands.  I  cannot  blame 
Peary  for  being  angry,  but  I  do  blame 
him  for  his  actions.  He  has  placed  the 
burden  of  proof  producing  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  From  all  data  heretofore  pub- 
lished, fair-minded  men  must  admit  that 
the  accounts  given  by  the  men  tend  to 


prove  the  fact  that  both  have  been  to  the 
pole.  The  only  doubt  thrown  on  the  story 
that  either  or  both  reached  there  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  Peary  himself. 
Their  accounts  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey  and  their  descriptions  of  condi- 
tions at  the  Big  Nail  could  not  be  more 
nearly  alike  had  they  copied  notes  of  ob- 
servations one  from  the  other. 

*  *  *  * 

After  all,  there  is  some  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  lay  public  as  to  what  benefit 
has  been  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the 
achievement.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  benefit 
extends  any  farther  than  having  stopped 
the  usual  foray  on  the  pockets  of  rich  men 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
outfit  polar  expeditions.  The  polar  graft 
will  from  now  on  suffer  and  languish. 
There  will  be  no  more  extensive  trading 
in  fine  furs,  and  the  native  will  wait  in 
vain  for  expeditions  bringing  in  fool 
from  the  far-away.  The  Eskimo  diet  will 
now  have  a  sameness  that  will  be  almost 
nauseating.  Seal  oil  and  whale's  blubber, 
unless  relieved  by  an  occasional  can  of 
embalmed  corn  beef  or  entre  mets  of  gum- 
drops,  will  pall  on  the  Polar  palate.  And 
thus  will  Peary  be  avenged,  for  Cook's 
name  will  be  execrated  by  the  Polarians. 
Pate-de-fois-gras  will  be  as  scarce  in  Lab- 
rador and  New  Foundland  as  hen's  teeth. 

*  *  *  * 

In  relation  to  the  Bierce  man  and  his 
strictures  on  the  American  navy  and  the 
American  gunner,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vulgarian  is  a  Britisher  of 
the  frock-coat-adoring  middle-class  in 
toadyism  if  not  in  fact.  He  has  always 
seemed  to  me  the  embodiment  in  human 
form  of  a  nest-befouling  bird.  In  other 
days,  he  used  to  spume  asthmatically  at 
his  betters  in  a  weekly  record  of  transient 
emanations  a  certain  publisher,  well 
known  for  monumental  moral  unworth, 
refused  to  father.  The  owner  of  the  pole- 
cat'refused  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  cat's  odor. 

Coming  down  to  facts,  we  find  that  the 
cry  of  "no  colliers  for  the  navy"  has  very 
little  foundation,  and  that,  next  to  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  has  the  largest 
and  most  conveniently  located  coaling  sta- 
tions of  any  nation.  As  to  colliers,  we  find 
that,  in  case  of  a  war  on  the  seas,  thou- 
sands of  vessels  are  available  at  a  mo- 
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ment's  notice,  and  that  the  coaling  prob- 
lem was  the  least  of  the  difficulties  that 
faced  us  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  maligned,  in  this  ar- 
ticle, in  an  effort  to  take  away  some  of  the 
glory  in  the  taking  of  Manila.  The  story 
that  Montojo's  vessels  were  wrapped  in 
ropes  is  made  up  of  whole  cloth,  or  twine, 
and  is  a  lie  ungarnished  and  stupid,  and 
Bierce  protects  himself  in  malicious  un- 
veracity  by  saying  that  "all  of  the  King's 
horses  and  all  of  the  King's  men"  could 
not  drag  from  him  the  name  of  the  officer 
giving  him  the  information  that  Dewey 
said  to  Brumby  that  he  might  "fire  at 
those  ropes"  whenever  he  got  ready. 

I  was  there.  I  have  seen  the  ships  of 
Montojo.  I  have  walked  the  decks  of  the 
vessels  awash  and  aground  at  Cavite.  I 
have  seen  the  restored  ships.  I  know  what 
a  fleet  of  that  kind  could  have  done  to 
Dewey,  reinforced  by  the  Krupps  of  the 
Luneta  battery,  the  fleet  and  the  land 
forces  of  Spain,  had  they  been  commanded 
by  Americans.  Dewey,  in  command  of 
Montojo's  ships,  would  have  sunk  the 
Olympia,  the  Ealeigh  and  the  other  toy 
American  ships.  The  Luneta  battery,  in 
charge  of  Chaffee  or  Lawton,  would  have 
blown  Dewey  out  of  the  water.  Of  course, 
the  Spanish  war  was  not  a  real  war,  but 
it  might  have  been,  and  the  Americans, 
who  so  gallantly  carried  our  flag  to  the 
Orient,  had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Spanish  commanders. 

Mr.  Bierce's  malignant  adverse  critique 
of  the  American  navy  is  simply  a  rechauf- 
fee  of  Eeuterdahl,  and  the  public  has 
placed  its  estimation  on  the  Eeuterdahl 
brand  of  expert  (?)  opinion.  It  is  broadly 
hinted  that  Bierce's  knowledge  of  the  sea 
was  obtained  as  a  mercenary  in  the  war 
of  the  Kebellion.  Somebody  tells  me 
Bierce  was  a  sutler  or  cook  or  tuba  player 
in  a  regiment  of  foot.  It  is  a  safe  bet 
that  Bierce's  warmed-over  article  will  not 
create  one-tenth  the  interest  as  that  by 
the  other  Hessian,  Eeuterdahl. 

The  president  has  come  and  gone,  and 
his  genial  presence  and  graceful  bows  and 
waves  of  the  hand  have  left  pleasant  im- 
pressions in  many  a. feminine  heart.  This 
was  the  way  he  won  the  Philippines,  and 
it  is  the  women  of  the  islands  who  would 
cannonize  him.  What  a  fat  saint  he  would 


make!  I  cannot  recall  any  of  the  saints 
who  were  mustachioed,  and,  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  would  be  an  innovation;  Saint 
Taft  of  Baguio  and  Manila!  It  sounds 
like  the  real  thing.  Taft's  trip  should  be 
an  eye-opener  for  certain  politicians  and 
for  the  great  vested  interests.  Taft  wants 
to  be  "the  man  at  the  wheel,"  and  he  is 
trying  hard  to  be  the  people's  man,  but 
the  people  are  in  a  hypercritical  mood  just 
now,  and  Taft's  entourage  is  not  to  the 
public's  liking.  The  public  has  had  the 
brass  band  for  four  years,  and  the  leader 
kept  time  with  the  big  stick.  It  remem- 
bers the  strenuous  Teddy,  with  a  sigh ! 
*  *  *  *  * 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  withhold 
judgment,  but  the  public  is  ever  hasty,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  popular  verdict  is  al- 
ready written.  In  that  case,  it  is  too  bad, 
as  it  may  be  that  the  suave,  smooth-the- 
corners-and-smile  policy  is  the  best,  after 
all.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  an  in- 
stant, that  the  executive  is  not  to  blame 
for  our  miserable  system  of  government. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Eepublic  started  out 
with  a  government  based  on  the  broadest 
liberties,  and  gradually  these  liberties  have 
taken  the  form  of  licenses  and  have  later 
developed  into  special  privileges,  which 
bid  fair  to  enslave  each  and  every  one  of 
us  to  the  other,  according  to  our  capacity 
for  production.  We  have  traveled  far  from 
the  original  idea  when  a  Senator  may  ac- 
knowledge, without  fear  of  impeachment, 
that  he  bought  his  seat  in  that  august 
body  of  financial  Dodos,  and  when  an- 
other of  the  same  ilk  may  say  with  im- 
punity that  the  fixing  of  a  tariff  rate  is 
not  a  question  of  protection,  but  a  matter 
of  trade  and  barter  as  a  representative  of 
special  business  or  other  interests  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country.  When  we 
get  back  to  the  original  idea  that  the  lower 
House  represents  the  people  and  the  up- 
per the  will  of  the  Legislatures,  and  that 
the  President  is  simply  an  executive  to  see 
that  the  will  of  the  legislative  bodies,  en- 
acted as  laws,  is  enforced,  and  that  the 
President,  outside  of  the  veto  or  by  recom- 
mendation by  message  and  in  time  of  war, 
has  no  initiative  lawfully,  then  we  shall 
have  returned  to  the  original  concept.  Our 
scheme  of  government  is  right,  but  we 
have  wiped  it  out  entirely,  and  have  writ- 
ten clear  across  the  page  in  red  ink,  "Spe- 
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cial  Privileges  to  all."     Special  privileges 
is  the  rock  on  which  all  governments  have 

gone  to  pieces  in  ages  past. 

*  *  *  * 

I  would  call  the  gentle  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  pages  of  this  issue  .of  the 
Overland  Monthly.  I  want  you  to  com- 
pare it  with  any  magazine  you  may  have 
at  hand,  page  for  page,  and  article  for  ar- 
ticle, and  then  give  judgment.  I  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  magazines  of  the 
day.  Tf  you  think  go,  too,  tell  your  neigh- 
bor so.  and  swell  our  subscription  list.  We 
are  growing  all  the  time,  but  we  want  to 
grow  faster,  and  you  can  help  us,  if  you 
will.  Boost  the  Overland  Monthly.  The 
best  way  to  boost  this  magazine  is  to 
write  to  the  advertiser  and  tell  him  you 
saw  his  advertisement  in  the  Overland 
Monthly.  That  helps  us  and  you,  dear 
reader,  too  often  forget  this  fact.  Al- 
ways mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  the  ad. 

in  the  Overland  Monthly. 

*  *  *  * 

Taft  has  come  out  square-toed  and  flat- 
footed  as  being  in  favor  of  the  Roosevelt 
theories.  He  should  be  given  every  chance 
to  show  what  can  be  done  with  those  theo- 
ries, without  the  brass  band  and  the  club. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  end,  he  will  accom- 
plish bigger  and  better  things  than  ever 
were  dreamt  of  by  Roosevelt.  Taft  has 
said  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  ship  subsidy. 
He  is  also  reported  in  favor  of  some  sort 
of  sound  money  program,  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  in  vogue,  and  which 
gives  to  those  controlling  the  money  sup- 
ply the  power  of  levying  taxes  in  a  much 
larger  sense  than  is  granted  the  people's 
government  by  the  people.  Mr.  Taft  is  in 
favor  of  the  reclamation  theories  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  of  that  of  the  good  citizens 
who  desire  that,  our  coal  lands,  our  waters 
and  our  forests  be  kept  in  the  public  do- 
main and  not  given  away,  for  a  song.  Mr. 
Taft  is  on  record  as  having  said  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  giving  the  Interstate  Com- 
missioners greater  power  than  they  now 
possess.  There  are  many  ways  of  obtain- 
ing these  not  unmixed  blessings  for  the 
people,  and-  if  Taft  may  have  his  way  he 
is  at  least  entitled  to  our  confidence  until 
we  shall  have  seen  some  sign  of  incapacity. 

It  is  true  that  his  detractors  point  out 
the  fact  that  he  handed  a  sop  to  a  Senator 
when  Roosevelt  would  have  singled  out  the 


individual  in  question  for  a  public  roast. 
It  is  true  that  Ballinger's  connection  with 
the  Cunningham  land  cases  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  or  a  reassuring  thing  to  look 
upon,  but  that  incident  is  no't  yet  closed  ! 
The  goods  have  not  been  delivered  to  Cun- 
ningham, et  al.  Memory  tells  us  that  the 
Strenuous  One  made  mistakes.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  recall  the  stubborn  adherence 
to  the  fool  policy  pursued  in  Venezuela. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  palliate  the  error, 
but  events  followed  one  the  other  so  fast 
that  the  public  mind  was  never  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  mistakes  of  Teddy  long  enough 
to  recognize  them  as  such.  If  any  man 
needs  a  square  deal  it  is  William  Howard 
Taft.  Let  us  give  it  to  him.  Let  us 
forget  the  tariff. 

p.  N.  B. 
*  *  *  * 

Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  August  30,  1909. 
EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  of  fact  and 
statement  in  "The  Subjugation  of  Black 
Kettle"  in  July  Overland  Monthly.  It 
was  no  fault  of  the  narrator,  as  an  error 
was  perpetuated  in  the  record  and  made 
to  read  that  the  soldiers  were  "shooting 
down  without  mercy;''  "slaughtering;" 
etc.  The  shooting  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren was  done,  but  by  the  twelve  Osage  In- 
dian scouts;  this  being  no  uncommon 
practice  in  Indian  warfare.  As  to  my  re- 
port to  General  Custer,  the  fact  was  that 
I  said  to  him  that  the  party  of  Indians  to 
the  south  of  us  was  being  pursued  by 
Meyers'  troops  and  that  there  were  many 
women  and  children  with  them.  Custer 
ordered  me  to  ride  out  to  them  and  have 
the  women  and  children  (squaws  and  pap- 
pooses)  taken  to  some  of  the  largest  te- 
pees, and  the  best  for  their  accommodation 
in  the  village,  and  that  when  they  were 
thus  located  he  would  put  a  guard  over 
them. 

Otherwise  the  article  is  accurate  in  all 
respects,  but  in  honor  to  good  soldiers  and 
brave  men,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  make  this  correction,  that  the  story 
may  be  flawless,  for  in  all  other  respects  it 
is  one  of  the  most  critically  correct  stories 
of  Indian  warfare  I  have  read,  but  then, 
the  Overland  Monthly  has  had  several  of 
them  lately.  Very  truly  yours, 

BEN  CLARKE. 


The  Religion  of  a  Democrat. 

THE  LONGER  a  man  lives,  and 
the  wider  become  his  experi- 
ences, the  more  he  learns  to  love 
freedom.  In  the  little  book  of 
Mr.  Zueblin,  "The  Religion  of  a  Demo- 
crat/' you  can  hear  the  far  cry  of  the 
eagle,  and  soar  with  him  through  the  up- 
per atmosphere.  Our  petty  notions  about 
politics,  church,  party,  sect,  are  left  way 
below  us.  Mr.  Zueblin  would  have  men 
free  to  develop  themselves,  and  he  would 
make  them  so  by  establishing  all  the  nec- 
essary social  conditions.  He  would  free 
men  from  the  control  of  fear — a  control 
which'  is  to-day,  in  its  four  prominent 
forms,  the  dominant  controlling  agency 
of  society.  We  are  governed  by  the  fear 
of  the  living  and  the  fear  of  the  dead.  We 
are  governed  by  fear  of  retaliation,  fear 
of  public  opinion,  of  the  law  and  of  the 
church.  We  must  rise  above  all  these — 
not  that  we  should  throw  off  their  control, 
but  that  the  sentiment  which  moves  us 
must  be  something  higher  than  fear. 

Mr.  Zueblin's  Democrat  does  not  live 
under  a  representative  regime,  but  in  one 
of  direct  individual  action.  The  refer- 
endum and  initiative  are  his,  and  his 
deputies  are  not  his  masters.  Now  this  is 
clearly  a  state  of  socialism,  and  Mr.  Zue- 
blin has  not  shown  us  in  his  book  how  in- 
dividual freedom  can  co-exist  with  un- 
bridled power  of  the  whole  society  no  mat- 
ter how  exercised.  There  appears  to  be 
no  taking  into  account  of  the  ethical  sen- 
timent which  normal  society  activity  is> 
evolving  out  of  our  long  regime  of  fear- 
control.  The  ethical  sentiment,  which  is 
the  only  moral  control  possible,  already 
displays  itself  at  certain  times  and  places; 
and  it  is  only  through  the  adequate  devel- 
opment of  this  sentiment,  the  last  in  a 
long  series  of  evolving  sentiments,  that 


society  can  attain  ideal  conditions,  where- 
in desires  and  appetites  are  spontaneously 
regulated  with  no  loss  of  happiness.  For 
one  of  the  elements  of  sentiment  is  justice 
and  the  other  an  enlightened  and  educated 
sympathy. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  society  where  the 
many  absolutely  control  the  individual, 
small  opportunity  exists  for  the  ethical 
sentiment  to  develop.  Socialism,  in  other 
words,  is  not  the  ideal  state!  However, 
Mr.  Zueblin's  book  is  invigorating,  and 
one  loves  freedom  more  than  ever  after 
reading  it. 


The  Art  of  Selling  Things. 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures 
more  than  six  million  persons  in  this 
country  are  engaged  in  selling  things; 
and  of  this  vast  army  fully  one  million 
are  commercial  travelers.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  large  audience 
for  Mr.  James  H.  Collins'  entertaining 
little  work  entitled  "Human  Nature  in 
Selling  Goods." 

The  author's  main  contention  is  that 
the  man  with  the  best  practical  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  will  make  the  most 
successful  salesman.  He  realizes  that  sev- 
eral varied  types  of  man  attain  high  suc- 
cess; but  he  sees  an  under-lying  similar- 
ity in  their  methods. 

Mr.  Collins  is  no  mere  theorist.  On 
the  contrary,  he  illustrates  every  point  he 
makes  by  anecdotes  based  on  actual  hap- 
penings. The  scope  of  his  little  book  is 
unusually  broad,  and  discusses  the  selling 
of  every  imaginable  commodity  from  life 
insurance  to  fireproof  safes.  The  general 
reader  will  be  amazed  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  larger  houses  "have  reduced 
salesmanship  to  a  science. 

"Human  Nature  in  Selling  Goods,"  by 
James  H.  Collins :  Henry  Altemus  Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Balmer  has  written  a  most 
charming  bit  of  fiction  in  '^Waylaid  by 
Wireless."  Mr.  Balmer  is  no  novice,  and 
he  has  already  a  big  following  in  the 
world  of  -readers.  This  new  book  has  the 
fascination  of  newness  in  plot,  and  is 
really  most  up  to  date  and  cannot  be 
beaten  save  by  the  enterprising  novelist 
who  will  combine  aviation  with  the  wire- 
less means  of  transmitting  messages  and 
carry  off  his  heroes  and  heroines  through 
the  air  instead  of  in  a  commonplace  gun- 
boat or  fishing  schooner. 

Mr.  Balmer  gives  us  charming  bits  of 
travel,  and  for  this  alone  the  book  is 
worth  while.  There  is  wit,  delicious  and 
impenetrable  mystery,  and  splendid  de- 
scriptive ability,  and  what  more  do  you 
want?  Is  not  this  compound  made  of  the 
parts  that  go  to  make  a  fine  hammock 
companion  or  an  extraordinary  bracer  for 
a  sea  voyage?  There  are  three  chief 
characters,  if  I  may  be  allowed  three 
chiefs :  Dunneston,  the  Englishman ;  Pres- 
ton, the  young  American  engineer;  and 
Ethel  Varis,  a  clever  American  girl.  You 
should  get  acquainted  with  all  three. 
They  are  a  distinctly  valuable  addition  to 
your  calling  list  among  the  bookish  hero- 
ines and  heroes.  Wireless,  of  course,  plays 
an  important  part  in  unfolding  the  plot 
of  the  story. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


There  is  the  usual  run  of  literature  for 
the  readers  of  all  sizes  and  ages  being  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  that  appals  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  the  time  when  we  begin 
to  think  of  the  book  as  a  release  from  al- 
most any  other  gift  during  the  holiday 
season.  The  book  is  always  a  safe  refuge, 
and  it  is  a  delightful  task  to  select  books, 
according  to  the  character  of  your  victim. 
You  buy  the  book  and  the  recipient,  does 
the  swearing.  He  or  she  can  go  througli 
mental  gymnastics  trying  to  find  out  just 
what  it  was  that  prompted  you  to  send 
such  an  inane  or  ponderous  thing  as  a 
present. 


Ada  Woodruff  Anderson  has  written  a 
story  that  is  not  especially  strong  in  "The 
Strain  of  White."  It  is  located  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country,  and  there  is  the 
usual  Indian  maiden,  Francesca  by  name, 


and  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  command- 
ant at  Port  Nisqually,  and  who  had  as 
mater  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Yakima 
tribe.  The  description  of  the  events  and 
the  scenery  of  the  early  fifties  is  very  in- 
teresting, but  the  book  cannot  be  called 
a  great  one,  nor  can  it  be  dubbed  bad  "or 
badly  done.  The  story  is  timely  in  one 
thing:  it  culminates  in  the  Indian  attack 
on  Seattle,  and  also  that,  coming  at  the 
time  of  the  Alaska  Yukon  Exposition,  and 
containing  as  it  does  much  information 
that  is  not  obtainable  elsewhere  without 
much  research,  it  should  command  a  sale 
throughout  the  Northwest. 


Who  is  there  that  does  not  remember 
"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration?"  It  was 
Frances  Little's  first  big  seller,  and  it  is 
still  going  some.  It  has  gone  through 
thirty-three  editions.  But  that's  not  the 
story  in  point.  The  fact  is,  that  Frances 
Little  has  written  another  book,  and  it  is 
one  that  would  please  the  most  confirmed 
sybarite  or  the  gleesome  gigglety  college 
girl.  It  is  a  delightful  little  thing,  and 
it  is  most  charmingly  illustrated,  and  the 
Century  Company  is  the  publisher.  The 
drawings  are  by  Genjiro  Kataoka,  and 
they  are  fine  examples  of  the  modern 
Japanese  art.  They  are  in  soft  colors, 
and  are  agreeable  to  a  degree.  The  book 
is  called  "Little  Sister  Snow."  The  story 
is  a  cameo,  and  the  illustrations  are  opals. 
If  you  would  please  any  one  infinitely, 
then  give  them  the  story  of  Yuki  San. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Yuki  San  to  Dry 
Farming,  but  it's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  when  the  Snow  Lady  is  as  forgotten 
as  her  love  for  Merritt  San,  the  book  on 
dry  farming  by  William  MacDonald  will 
be  held  as  one  of  the  text  books  indispen- 
sable to  the  home  of  every  farmer  in  the 
West.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  gone  into  the 
subject  most  exhaustively,  and  he  has  il- 
lustrated the  volume  with  special  photo- 
graphs cleverly  showing  by  camparison 
the  fertility  of  soil  on  which  scientific 
effort  is  expended,  and  that  upon  which 
no  effort  has  been  made.  This  book  is  of 
great  value  to  all  agriculturists,  but  much 
more  so  the  farmer  of  the  semi-arid  West. 
The  Century  Company  is  the  publisher. 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  an  old  friend  of  Over- 
land Monthlv  readers. 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly    When    Writing    Advertisers. 
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"Good  Morning,  Have  You  Used 

Pears'  Soap" 

Especially  after  Exercise,  it  makes  a  bath  of 
delight— it  is  exhilarating,  healthy,  satisfying 
and  "matchless  for  the  complexion." 

It  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all  soaps  for 
the  skin,  being  not  only  the  best  known 
cleansing  agent,  but  a  Soap  which  also 
possesses  the  exact  emollient  properties 
necessary  for  the  maintaining  of  the  skin 
in  the  condition  of  perfect 
health  and  functional  activity. 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

"  All  rights  secured." 
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A  WELL  KNOWN  EMBROIDERY  AUTHORITY  WRITES: 


"I  HAD  WASHED  WITH 

PEARLINE 

several  handsome  pieces  of  em- 
broidery that  were  embroidered 
with  Richardson's  Wash  Silks 
which  had  been  on  the  road  with 
teachers,  DISPLAYED  in  shop 
windows,  HANDLED  by  hund- 
reds of  people.and  the  result  was  in 
every  respedl  SATISFACTORY. 
I  shall  instruct  all  my  teachers 
to  use  PEARLINE  in  cleansing 
their  samples  of  embroidery." 


THE  ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
INTHE  SERV- 
ICE AND  DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY 

TO  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE  ENTIRE 

NAVY 


MAILED  TO 
ANY  AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE  UNITED 
STATES  OR 
TO  ANY  SHIP 
INTHE NAVY 
FOR  $1.50  PER 
YEAR 


An    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine    written    and    published    by    men    in    the    U.   S.    Navy 


Y 


OU  are  interested  in  our  great  American  Navy;  all  Loyal  Americans  are,  but  you  do  not  get  the 
inside  news— the  real  facts   about   the   life   aboard  ship.      You  do  not  get  close  enous>h  to 
the  men  with  their  joys  and   troubles.     You   may    know    the  movements  of  all  the  Naval 
Vessels  each  month.    You  may  know  what  their  crews  are  doing — what  they 
are  seeing.    You  may  follow  the  great  fleets  around  the  world.     You  may 
read   Naval  news  written  by  Naval  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing. 
In  short,  you  may  be  on  the  inside  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  great 
battleships  and   the  men   who  run   them,    by  reading   the   navy   magazine, 
''Our    Navy."     Published    monthly    at    the    Naval    Training    Station,    San 
Francisco,  California. 

The  Advertising  Medium  that  reaches  the  Navy 

"gc\rrccorecccyv\\\vjg.^ 
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Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Many  dainty  dishes  can  be 
prepared  in  a  chafing  dish. 

Fish,  Shrimps,  Oysters, 
Clams  and  Lobsters;  Frogs' 
Legs  and  Welsh  Rarebit 
are  given  an  appetizing  and 
delicate  relish  by  its  use. 


JOHN  DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  N.  Y. 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


His   Home   Burned    to  the   Ground 

At  Once  Buys  Another  Syracuse  "EASY"  Washer 


"R.  P.  D.  1,  Milton,  Penn.,  Aug.  24,  1909. 
"Dodge  &  Zuill — Please  ship  me  at  once  one 
'EASY'  washer  and  wringer.  In  a  fire  August 
20th  my  home  and  all  the  contents,  were  de- 
stroyed, with  the  'EASY'  washer  included, 
which  gave  my  wife  so  much  satisfaction  in 
her  washing.  I  want  her  to  have  another  at 
once.  Your  trial  offer  gave  satisfaction,  and 
this  order  I  hope  you  will  promptly  fill  and 
oblige  I.  A.  ESCHBACH." 

That  is  a  strong  testimonial.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  lost  not  only  his  home,  but  all  of  his 
household  possessions.  Four  days  later,  before 
the  ashes  have  cooled,  he  orders  another 
"EASY"  washer  to  replace  the  one  destroyed. 

Would  he  have  done  this  at  such  a  time  did 
he  not  consider  the  "EASY"  indispensable?  In- 
stead of  spending  time  in  useless  lamentations 
over  his  losses,  this  husband,  appreciating  his 
wife's  necessities,  hastens  to  supply  her  urgent 
needs — one  of  the  most  urgent  being  an  "EASY" 
washer. 

How  about  you  who  have  your  home  intact? 
Have  you  considered  how  much  your  faithful 
wife  needs  an  "EASY"  washer  to  save  her 
strength  and  youth  and  keep  her  from  getting 
old  and  broken  in  health? 

As  a  holiday  gift,  nothing  would  give  her  more 
lasting  pleasure. 

Don't  wait  until  you  can  offer  nothing  but  re- 
grets. Make  her  happy  by  writing  to-day  for 
full  particulars  and  30  day  trial  offer. 


DODGE  &  ZUILL,  Mfgrs.,  212  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

JAS.  SCOTT,  ACT.,  2027  Oak  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


Hotel  Argonaut 


Everything  newly  furnished,  up-to-date  and  fir^-class. 
Suite  and  single  rooms  with  bath  and  telephone  in  every 
room.  4th  Street  near  Market,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


^^V^^MMB^MM^^pMBMtnMteMMMMHHMtHMWMMHBH^MMMMMMWH^PM^MMMWW-^V^^HP^MMBW—^-^—^^—^^p^^-V^^B^MM^        . 


GOING  EAST  via  LOS  ANGELES  COSTS  NO  MORE 

from  San  Francisco  and  points  South  than  any  other  way  (for  f ir£  class)  provided  the  journey  be  made 

ON  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED  via  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

A  train  de  luxe;  Runs  solid  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  in  three  days  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
Union    Pacific    and    Northwestern.      Also   carries  a  through  sleeper   for  Denver  and   St.  Louis 

Get  particulars  from  any  ticket  agent  or  as*  us  — _ 

L.  A.  BELL,  D.  P.  A.,  Chronicle  Bldg.,  (680  Market  St.),  San  Francisco  T.  C.  PECK.  Gen'l  Passr.  Agent.  Los  Angeles 


Household  Bills  Paid 


Every  Month  for  Life 

by 

Monthly 

Income 

Checks 

of 


The  Prudential 


Newest 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

of    America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
JOHN  F.   DRYDEN,  President        Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Monthly 


Income 


Dept. 

21 

Send  this 
coupon  for 
full    particu- 


r<or  $ a  Month 

with  Cash  Payment  at  Death 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 
My  Age  Is 
Beneficiary's  Age 


You  Need  This  Policy  Whether  You  Are  Now  Insured  or  Not 


HOTEL  MANX 


HOTEL  MANX 

SAN        FRANCISCO 


3OO  rooms  each  connecting  with 
bath.  6uilt,  equipped  and  conducted 
to  please  the  really  critical.  Kvery 
convenience  known  to  modern  hotel 
keeping.  Circulating  ice  water  in 
each  room.  Excellent  restaurant. 
Prices  moderate.  Metropolitan  ser- 
vice. 

G.     C.      LARM,       Manager 

::         ::         Powell  St.  at    O'Farrell         ::         :: 


HOTEL    NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Gough  Streets,  San  Francisco 


A  comfortable,  high  order, 
uptown  hotel,  easy  of  access, 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  city,  six 
minutes  from  the  centre. 


Now  under  the  management  of  THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 


Morgan  &  Wright 


fires  are  Good 


Scores  of  motorists  who  are  THIS  YEAR  using  Morgan  & 
Wi  ight  Tires  as  EXCLUSIVE  equipment  on  their  cars  were 
converted  to  them  during  the  latter  part  of  last  season. 
They  replaced  one  or  more  of  their  worn-out  casings  with 
Morgan  &  Wright's  and  carefully  compared  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  the  service  they  gave  with  that  given  by  other 
makes. 

Without  doubt  you  will  need  a  new  tire  or  two  to  finish 
out  this  season.  Put  on  Morgan  &  Wright  tires  and  watch 
them  closely.  It  will  show  you  a  simple  method  of  cutting 
down  your  car  maintenance  bills  for  NEXT  year. 

You  can  get  them  of  most  any  good  dealer  at  the  same 
price  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds. 


Morgan  &  Wright 


Detroit 


CORRECT   THINKING 

THIS   BOOK    IS  A    HERALD    OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 

The    First    Gun     in    a     Revolt    Against     Leisure 

Class    Ideals    of    Education. 
By    PARKER    H.    8ERCOMBE 
Editor    To-Morrow     Magazine 

"Expert  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses  per- 
mit their  own  children  to  fade  and  die  for  want 
of  applying  the  knowledge  they  have  but  do 
not  use. 

"Owners  of  Angora  cats,  who  know  how 
their  pets  have  become  beautiful  as  the 
result  of  but  a  few  generations  of  intelligent 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wondrous  results 
were  the  same  law  applied  to  their  own  race." 

"The  world  thoughtlessly  overlooks  the  princi- 
ples employed  by  Burbank  and  other  successful 
hybridists,  not  realizing  that  each  discovery  has 
its  corresponding  application  to  the  human  spe- 
cies." 

"Man  has  not  yet  started  to  live  a  mind- 
directed,  reasoned-out  life." 

Our   Entire  System   of   Education   Is  Wrong. 
Dear  Mr.  Sercombe: 

"Correct  Thinking"  is  to  me  the  most  uni- 
versal and  unsectarian  book  I  have  ever  read. 
"Correct  Thinking"  is  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions the  gospel  taught  by  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndal,  Haeckel,  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
masses.  It  is  the  Savior  promised. 
Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE   B.    WILLIAMS. 

25c.  the  copy.     Five  Copies,  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 

TO-MORROW    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

139    E.    56th    St.,    Chicago,    III. 


ONLY 


$1.! 


A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper.    Calling 
the  Hour  and  the 
Half-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  14  Inches  Wide,  in 
Solid  Walnut  Case. 

The  Inlaid  Woods  of  Ash,  Ebony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  put 
together  with  minute  care. 

You  never  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  so  beautiful  and  use- 
ful an  ornament  for  your  den  or 
your  home— on  such  easy  terms — 
mail  us  $1.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  COMMON  -  SENSE, 
afterwards  you  may  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletes the  payments  on  both  the  clock 
and  the  magazine. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

Dept.  75.  91  Library  Court.  Chicago 


$1.00  brings 

*— this  cut 

glasswater  set 

to  your  home. 


THIS  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS  WATER  SET 

Is  unsurpassed  for  its  distinctive  character.  Positively  guaranteed  in 
every  particular.  Order  quick — allotment  is  small.  Send  $1.00  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  COMMON. SENSE  MAGAZINE.  Afterwards 
you  may  pay  f  1.00  a  month  for  eleven  months,  which  completes  the 
payments  on  both  water  set  and  Magazine.  Our  object  Is  to  introduce 
the  Magazine  into  every  home.  Address  Oept.  76. 

Common-Sense  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


A   Skin   of   Beauty   is  a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.  T.   FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
nes detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  (1 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  n  o 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 

i The          distin- 

guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's  Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.   Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York    City. 


ALCOHOLISM    IS    A   DISEASE 

and  as  a  disease  can  be  treated  and  CURED.    What  we  want  to  impress 

upon  you  is  that  the 


not  only  is  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  disease,  but  is  the  only  means  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one,  no  matter  where  located.  By  this  treatment  the  alcoholic 
patient  can  continue  at  his  regular  business,  calling  daily  at  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S  office 
for  about  three  weeks.  The  Oppenheimer  Institute  deals  with  patients  and  physicians  on  an 

Absolutely   Confidential  Basis 

and  all  inquiries  are  treated  with  the  same  respect  and  privacy  that  the  family  physician 
gives.  FOR  COMPLKTE  INFORMATION  as_  to  how  the  treatment  is  brought  within 
the  reacn  of  every  person,  no  matter  where  located,  send  us  your  name  and  address 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE,  317  W.  57th  Street,  New 
York.  Kindly  send  me  in  strictest  confidence  details  of 
your  treatment  for  alcoholism. 


Name 

KK        Address. 


THE  OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317  West  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Columbia  Disc  Graphophones 
$25  iro   $2OO 


Double-Disc 

RECORDS— 65c. 

Played  on  your  own  machine,  no  matter  whether 
it's  •  Columbia  or  not.  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records 
will  give  you  better  music,  longer  service,  and  a  differ- 
ent selection  on  each  side  of  the  disc.  We  guarantee 
that  the  material  used  in  their  composition  is  of  better 
quality,  finer  surface  and  more  durable  texture  than 
that  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  disc  records  of 
any  other  make,  regardless  of  their  cost. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer— and  then  don't  take  "No" 
for  an  answer.  Get  COLUMBIA  DOUBLE-DISCS, 
or  go  elsewhere.  Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  the 
address  of  a  nearby  dealer;  or  send  us  65c.  and  we 
will  send  you  a  sample,  postage  free,  with  a  catalog. 

Graphophones 

"No  one  thing  will  give  so  much 
pleasure,  to  so  many  people,  for  so 
long  a  time,  at  so  little  cost,  as  a 
Columbia-Graphophone. ' ' 

We  producedlthe  first  disc  machine  and  the  first 
disc  record.  Since  that  time  constant  experiment  and 
improvement  have  developed  the  Columbia  Disc  Graph- 
ophone  as  it  exists  to-day— a  perfed  musical  instrument 
and  a  peerless  all-round  entertainer.  Ask  the  nearest 
Columbia  dealer  to  help  you  make  comparisons.  Any 
Columbia  dealer  will  make  easy-payment  terms  to  suit. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 


COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    COMPANY,     Gen'l. 
Dept.  FF11,  Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Manufacturers    of  Disc  and  Cylinder    Graphophones — 
Double-Disc  and  Indestructible  Cylinder  Records. 


Grand    Opera 

DOUBLE-DISC  RECORDS 

FONOTIPIA  SERIES-Magnificent  Gr«nd 
Opera  Double-Discs  by  Bonci.Zenatello.Sammarco.Russ, 
Didur,  Amato,  Anselmi,  Bassi,  and  many  others — • 
large  majority  of  the  most  renowned  singers  of  the 
world.  Columbia  Fonotipia  Records  are  made  in 
\merica  from  matrices  received  direct  from  Milan :each 
record  shows  the  signature  of  the  artist  upon  the  matrix. 
10  3-4  inch,  $2.50;  12  inch,  $3.50. 

SYMPHONY  SERIES-Composed  entirely 
of  Double-Disc  records  by  the  greatest  concert  artists  in 
the  world  and  operatic  singers  of  international  renown 
— Constantino,  Campanari,  Bispham,  Gilibert,  Van  Rooy, 
Arimondi.  Blauvelt,  Trentini,  Ciaparelli  and  others. 
The  most  celebrated  Grand  Opera  selections,  German 
lieder  and  standard  concert  songs  and  ballads  are  repre- 
sented, faultlessly  sung  and  faithfully  recorded.  Send 
for  76- page  descriptive  catalogue. 

Constantino 

Our  tenor  list  is  now  complete:  we  have  signed  an 
exclusive  contract  with  Florencia  Constantino,  the  star 
tenor  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House — one  of  the  great- 
est singers  heard  in  this  country  in  recent  years  and 
destined  to  be  even  more  in  the  public  eye.  Constantino 
has  recorded  all  the  best  numbers  in  his  repertory  for 
the  Columbia.  These  Double-Disc  Records  have  been 
made  under  the  best  conceivable  circumstances.  Each 
is  sung  by  Constantino  with  flawless  vocalism,  to  a 
splendid  orchestra  accompaniment,  and  every  care  and 
precaution  has  been  exercised  to  make  these  records 
just  what  they  are — most  finished  examples  of .  the 
recording  art. 


Dealers  in  all  principal  cities 

DEALERS  WANTED— EXCLUSIVE 

selling  rights  given  where  we  are 

not  properly  represented 
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CONSTANTINO 

sings     exclusively 
for    the    Columbia 
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1910  Models 


Stevens-Duryea 


Model  Y,  Six  Cylinder,  Forty  H.  P. 


Over  four  years'   con- 
sistent six-cylinder 
successes 


Pacific    Motor  Car   Company 

376-380  Golden  Gate  Avenue  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Branch:  1308-10  Franklin  Street 

Manufactured  by  Stevens-Duryea  Co.,  Ghicopee  Falls,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

"Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers." 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should 
Lknow  about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL  WhirlinfrSpray 

1  The  new  Vagrinal  Syrtiipp, 

Best Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  In- 
stantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for 
It.  If  he  cannot  supply 
the  MARVEL,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed,  it 
gives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 
MABTEL  CO.,  44  East  23d  SU  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Field 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,   Field  and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 's,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.    Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.   124,  SprlngHeld,  M«««. 


Photographs  of   California 

Send   me  60  cents,   silver  or.  unused  U.   S.   stamps, 

and   I   will    send    you   by  return    mail,    postpaid,    12 

beautiful  photo  postal   cards,   all   different,   genuine 

photographs,    of    interesting    scenes    in    California. 

Address, 

I.  C.  ADAMS  P.  0.  Box  156          Calistoga,  Cal 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

Club  Offers  are  the  Best  for  1909 

A  SPECIAL   IS   MADE    FOR   THE   FINANCIER. 


Overland   Monthly. 

The  Banker  and  Investor  Magazine. 

Regular  price  for  the  two,  $2.50. 


$1.85 


NAVAJO  Ruby  FREE 

To  introduce  our  beautiful  genuine  Gems,  soli  direct 
from  mine  to  customer  at  1-2  to  1-4  jewelers'  prices, 
we  will  send  FREE  a  genuine  Navajo  Ruby,  uncut, 
and  our  beautiful  36  page  Art  Catalogue  showing 

Gems  in  actual  colors  and  sizes,  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Send 

today ' 

Francis  E.Lester  Co.,Dept.  DL4MesillaPark,N.M. 


Wholes 

Illustrated  catalogue  on  application.  Office  and 
Factory,  1714  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch. 
1022  San  Pedro  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


J/te 


Few  women 
this   age  believe 
that  the  broom  is  better  than 
' ,  the  Bissell  Sweeper,  but   there  are 

many   who  think  it  is  more  economical. 
Ifjj  Just  figure  it  out  for  yourself.     A    Bissell 

will  last  longer  than  fifty  corn  brooms  that  cost 
not    less  than    $15.00  to    $20.00.    whereas    the    best 
Bissell  can  be  bought  at  from  $2.50  to  $«.50. 

Beyond  the  great  economy  in  direct  costiof  the  Bissell, 
just  consider    how  it  saves  time,  labor  and  health,  does 
the  work  in  one-quarter  of  the  time, with  95  percent  less 
effort   than    the  corn    brooms    requires,  makes  no  noise, 
raises  no    dust,     and  an    invalid    can   use    it.     Ask  your 
physician  what    he  thinks  of  the  sweeper  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.     Don't  sacrifice  so  much  comfort  and  conven- 
ience when  it  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply. 

The     name    Bissell    marks    the    genuine    sweeper.     Prices 
$2.75  to  $6.50.     Write  for  booklet. 

Buy  a  Bissell  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  Sweeper  now  of  your 

dealer,    send    us    the   purchase   slip   WITHIN  ONE 

WEEK  from  date  of  purchase,  and  we  will  send  you 

FREE  a  fine  quality  card  case  with  no  printing  on  it. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  Dept.  124, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  and  Only    Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper 
Makers  in  the  World). 


M: 


A    BUSY   SCHOOL    INSPIRES. 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should  attend  our 
school.  It  is  a  busy  school.  It  is  located  in  the 
very  center  of  the  great  busy  new  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  teachers  are  active,  young  business 
men  and  women.  Our  students  are  trained  to  be 
active  and  alert,  as  well  as  accurate  and  thor- 
ough. 

We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progressive 
business  men,  and  place  our  graduates  with  the 
best  firms.  Write  for  particulars. 

SAN     FRANCISCO     BUSINESS     COLLEGE, 
Market  and  Eddy  Sts. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers' 
Assn.  of  111.  Terms  easy  ;living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Effingham. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  J  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving,  |  President. 

»01  Wabash  Ave. ,  Effingham,  HI. 
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The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger 

An  Indispensable  Device  for  the  Up-to-Date  Traveler  on  Land  or  Sea 


Have  you  been 
bothered  while 
journeying  on 
Steamship  or 
Pullman  by  the 
fadl  that  you 
have  had  no 
place  in  which 
to  properly 
hang  your  gar- 
ments on  retir- 
ing ? 


Have  you 
found  your 
clothing  on 
awakening  in 
the  morning  in 
complete  dis- 
order, and  full 
of  creases,  mis- 
shapen gener- 
ally, and  in  a 
very  untidy 
condition? 


If  you  have  |traveled  to  any  degree  whatever,  we  know  the  answer.    YOU  HAVE ! 


This  unique  traveling  device  solves  the  problem.  It  brings  comfort  to  you, 
tidiness  to  your  clothes,  and  evenness  to  your  temper. 


Occupies  but  1-2x3  inches  in  your  valise  when  not  in  use. 
Occupies  but  1  inch  between  curtains  and  berth  when  in  position. 


50  CENTS  THE  PRICE,  POSTPAID 


The  Travelers'  Comfort   Garment    Hanger  Company 

Room  16,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Giant  Heater 

Will  Make  a  Stove  of  your 
round  wick  lamp,  gas  jet  or 
mantel  burner.  Requires  no 
more  gas  or  oil  than  for 
light;  does  not  lessen  the 
volume  of  light;  utilizes  the 
waste  heat.  Heat  and  light 
at  one  cost. 

Will   Heat  Ordinary  Room 
Comfortably  in  Zero  Weather 

A  river  will  run  mills  by  concen- 
trating its  power — your  lamp  or 
gas  let  will  heat  a  room  by  con- 
centrating, intensifying  and  radi- 
ating the  waste  heat  with  a  On  Gas  Jet 

GIANT  HEATER.  This  heatei 
causes  a  circulation  of  the  air; 
giving  uniform  heat.  No  odor, 
dust,  ashes  or  trouble.  You  can 
heat  any  room,  office  or  den, 
warm  baby's  food,  or  your  shav- 
ing water;  make  tea  or  coffee,  and 
you  can  do  these  things  quickly, 
for  the  heat  is  intense. 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
heat  a  room  from  a  stove  or  radi- 
ator in  a  connecting  room. 
The  cold  air  drives  the  warm 
air  back.  The  Giant  Heater 
will  not  only  heat  the  cold 
room,  but  will  mix  and  circu- 
late the  air  in  the  two  rooms, 
securing  uniform  heat  in  both. 
On  Round  Wick  Lamp  Pfip o  Polished  Brass  Complete  $1.50 
1  1  l^C  Nickel  Plated  on  Brass,  $2.00 
Send  to-day  for  a  heater — we  will  send  it  by 
first  mail  or  express,  all  charges  prepaid.  Use  it 
in  your  room;  if  not  satisfied,  return  it  in  10 
days  and  get  money  back.  Send  for  free  book 
anyway. 

GIANT    HEATER    CO. 

For  sale  by  R.  E.  Chapman  Plumbing  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  A.  Schlueter  &  Co.,  Oakland, 
Cal.;  Maxwell  Hardware  Co.,  Oakland,  Ca'.; 
Pierce  Hardware  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Try  Kerosene  Engine 


3O  Days- Free 


Gasoline  Prices  Rising. 

You  can't  run  a  farm  engine  profitably  on  gasoline  much 
longer.  Price  of  gasoline  going  sky  high.  Oil  Companies  have 
sounded  the  warning.  Kerosene  is  the  future  fuel  and  is  now 
6cto  lOca  gallon  cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Amazing  "Detroit" 
is  the  only  engine  that  uses  common  lamp  Kerosene  (coal oil) 
I  perfectly.  Runs  on  gasoline,  too, 
I  better  than  any  other.  Basic  pat- 
ent. Only  3  moving  parts.  Come? 
complete  ready  to  run.  We  will 
send  a  "Detroit"  on  free  trial  to 
prove  all  claims.  Runs  all  kinds  cf 
farm  machinery,  pumps,  saw  rigs, 
separators,  churns,  feed  grinders, 
washing  machines,  Silo  fillers  and 
electric-lights.  Money  back  and 
freight  paid  both  ways  if  it  does 
not  meet  every  claim  that  we 
have  made  for  it.  Don't  buy  ti  11 
you  get  our  free  catalog.  2  to  24 
h.  p.  in  stock.  Prices$29.50up. 
I  Special  demonstrator  agency 
price  on  first  outfit  sold  in  each 
community.  2000  satisfied  users. 
We  have  a  stack  of  testimonials. 


Write  quick. 
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The  Amazing  "DETROIT' 

Detroit  Engine  Work*,    117  Bellevue  Are.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PRISIDIN 


SUSPENDERS 


In  Artistic  Holiday  Boxes 

Of  exceptionally  striking  design — from  the 
hand  of  a  master  artist.  Your  choice  of  three 
dainty  subjects:  "Fair  Rosamond,"  "Bachelor 
Girl,"  or  "Lady  in  Yellow." 

No  other  gift  can  equal  this  in  value,  beauty 
and  usefulness.  Always  appreciated  by  men, 
President  Suspenders  are  doubly  valued  in  these 
daintily  colored,  artistic  boxes.  Light  or  med- 
ium weights.  Extra  lengths  for  tall  men.  Guar- 
anteed by  makers.  Buy  now.  At  all  dealers. 
Or  order  from  us.  We  mall  direct  if  you  wish. 
Send  addresses.  We  enclose  presentation  cards 
if  desired. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 


Our  1910  calendar  has  all  these  beautiful 
box  cover  designs  without  advertising,  and 
Poinsettia  Flower  cover  panel.  Ready  Nov.  15th. 
Send  for  it— 25c. 


THE    C.    A.'  EDGARTON     MFG.    CO. 
714    Main    St.,    Shirley,    Mass. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  cures  rup- 
ture, will  be  sent  on  trial. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  It.  Cata- 
logue and  measure 
C  E  BROOKS  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 

the  'Discoverer.  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1075  Brooks  Building,  Marshall]  Mich. 


Refreshing 
Sleep 

Comes  After  a  Bath  with 

warm  water  and  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap.  It  allays  irritation 
and  leaves  the  skin  cool,  soothed 
and  refreshed.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists. Always  insist  on 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

Hill's  Hairaod  Whisker  Dye,  Black  or  Brown,  SOc. 


OVERLAND  LIMITED 


Crosses   High  Sierra,  Great  Salt  Lake   by    Daylight 
CHICAGO   IN  THREE   DAYS 


Electric  lighted — Fast  Flying  Cross-country  Train 
— Luxuriously  Equipped.  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Stateroom  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars. 


Careful  and  attentive  dining  service.  Parlor  Ob- 
servation Car  with  Library  and  Cafe,  Ladies' 
Reading  Room,  Gentlemen's  Smoking  Room. 


Daily    News    Bulletins,  Latest  'papers  and    Maga- 
zines. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


The  Thurman  No.  3' 


A  HAND  POWER  VAuUUM  CLEANER 

THAT  CLEANS. 
A  MACHINE     NOT  A  TOY 

Within   the  reach  of  every  one. 

Only  one  operator  required — Easily  handled. 

Can  be  used  by  a  child.  Produces  a  vacuum 
equal  to  electric  machine. 

MADE   OP   NICKELED    STEEL. 

The  best,  most  efficient  and  substantial  hand 
vacuum  cleaner  made. 

A  machine  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  not  a 
plaything  or  a  toy.  Built  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  celebrated 

Thurman  Portable  Eledlric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Gen'l.  Compressed  Air  &  Vacuum  Machinery  Co. 

519-21    N.    Taylor    Ave.,    Dept.    O.    L.,    St.    Louis, 

Missouri,    U.   S.   A. 

Representatives  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


RENAULT 


"THE  CAR"  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


1909  PRICES 

50-60  H.P.  6-Cylinder  Chassis $7500 

35-45  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $6000 

20-30  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $5000 

14-20  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $4000 

12-16  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3250 

10-14  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $3000 

9-12  H.P.  2-Cylinder  Chassis $2000 

8-10  H.P.  Volturette,   completely 
equipped    $1750 

The  mo&  complete  line  ever  handled  by  any 
manufacturer.  All  chassis  specially  built  for 
American  roads. 


RENAULT   FRERES 
SELLING   BRANCH  Inc. 

316-322  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Market  7038 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR! 


SUGAR 


^VBmje^ 


2 'J'anclS1* 

Sealed  Boxes! 

IEST  SUGAR  FOR!EA  AND  COFFEE. 
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Have  You  Land  For  Sale? 


The  Pacific  Coast  Development  Service  of  the 
New  England  Magazine  is  daily  telling  New  Eng- 
landers  of  the  opportunities  and  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia and  putting  them  in  touch  with  real  estate 
men  who  are  selling  1O,  2O  and  4O  acre  tracts — why 
not  let  us  put  some  new  residents  in  your  section. 

Can  you  use  Additional  Capital? 


There  is  one-fifth  of  the  entire  savings  bank  de- 
posit of  the  United  States  at  present  in  New  Eng- 
land banks,  drawing  about  3  per  cent. 

The  above  service  is  bringing  this  money  into 
many  reputable  investment  propositions  and  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  of  all  of  the  needs  of  every  section 
of  California. 


The  New  England  Magazine  has  for  150  years 
held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
readers — shall  we  introduce  them  to  you? 


If  either  of  the  above  departments  interest  you 
address 


The  Pacific  Coast  Development  Service 
The  New  England  Magazine 

45  Kearny  Street ,  San  Francisco 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

BOUCHER   ADJUSTABLE 

SHAVING  GLASS 
Every  man  should  have  one 

It  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtain 
a  Strong  light.    Instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle.  , 

Furnished  express  paid. 

Beveled  Edge,  $2.00;      Chipped  Edge,  $1.50;      Magnifying,  $5.00 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

CALDWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  37  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  the  leading  Hardware  Stores 


Income  Real 
Estate    Bonds 


Paying  7% 


We  have  taken  $50,000  worth  of  bonds  on  an 
Apartment  Building.  This  building  is  now  pay- 
ing 11  per  cent  net. 

The  security  is  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue.  The  Income  is  two  and  one-half  times 
more  than  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds. 
Bonds  paid  serially  SI  ,000  every  six  months, 
and  no  portion  of  security  released. 

We  are  not  a  Bond  Company.  We  are  Con- 
tractors and  need  the  money  in  our  business, 
and  will  sell  the  bonds  at  a  bargain.  Write  to- 
day for  complete  information. 

Here  is  a  rare  chance  for  you  to  buy  high- 
grade  securities  bearing  an  excellent  rate  of 
interest. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  private  Bond 
Salesmen. 

The  Merrill  Corporation 

324  Dearborn  Street  Chicago 


3  GOLD  MEDALS 
LEWIS  &  CLARK 
EXPOSITION. 


IT'S  SO  DIFFERENT ! 


Picked  Ripe 

Send  for  booklet  of  recipes 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 


Canrietf  Right 

51iced,Cnished  or  Grated 
1136  Tribune  Building,NewYork 
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A  Trip  round  the  World 


$1.50 


A 

«  (r-- 


A  -A 


Every   description  will   be  pro- 


N  invitation  is  extended  to  you 
by  the  Editor  of  THE  TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE,  to  join  him  in  a 

a  "Fireside"  Trip  'round   the   World, 

starting    in    January    and    extending 

through  the  year  1910.  The  Important 

sections   of   many   countries   will     be 

covered   on   this  "Fireside"  Trip,  and 

each  section  will   be  described  and  ex- 
plained by  a  traveler  who  has  recently  visited  it. 

fusely  illustrated. 

This  "Fireside"  Trip  'round  the  World  will   prove  very  interesting  to  you,  and  it 

will  also  be  highly  instructive  to  the 
whole  family.  Your  entire  expense 
will  be  limited  to  $1.50,  which  covers 
the  twelve  numbers  of  THE  TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE  during  the  year  1910. 
If  you  wish  to  see  a  few  numbers  of 
THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  before 
accepting  our  Editor's  invitation,  we 
will  mail  you  three  recent  issues 

(which  sell  for  45  cents)  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


Please  Use  This  Coupon 


Travel 

Ala^azine 

375  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


MAGAZINE 
375  4th   Ave.,   N.   Y. 
Dear    Sir — I    am  -inter- 
ested   in    your    "Fireside' 
Trip    'round    the    World    for 
$1.50.    Please    send    me    three 
recent    issues,    as     per     special 
offer,    for  which   I    enclose    25c. 


11  Note  by  note  a  noble  sweep  of  sound"1— SAINT-SAENS 

To  the  people  in  the  chairs  the  dazzling  technique  of  the  concert-pianist  is  interesting 
and  impressive.  Yet  it  is  not  through  the  glittering  treble  nor  by  way  of  the  sonorous 
bass  that  a  musician  gets  into  the  tone: 

In  the  middle  register  lies  the  soul  of  the  instrument,  from  which  composers  draw  their 
inspiration.  Extreme  octaves  serve  for  brilliancy,  to  color  a  harmony,  to  glorify  a  climax. 

Turn,  with  this  truth  in  mind,  to  the  Baldwin  Piano.  Let  yourself  go!  Depth, 
imagination,  soul  in  abundance  respond  to  you.  And  what  liquid  flow  of  tone  as  it  soars 
to  Alpine  C  or  thunders  eighty-seven  notes  below  without  the  slightest  break!  Here,  you 
will  say,  are  tone-quality  and  tone-transmission  in  classic  perfection. 

The  powerful  organization  that  makes  the  Baldwin  the  greatest  piano  in  the  world,  facili- 
tates also  the  convenience  with  which  it  may  be  heard  and  opens  the  way  to  possession  by  the 
music-loving  masses.  A  request  to  the  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue  and  full 
information  at  once. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 
Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'aSt. 


142  W.  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI 


New  York 

8  E-  34th  Street 

Louisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St  l,ouis 

1013  Olive  Street 

Boston 

40  Huntington  Ave. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sutler  Street 

Denver 

1626  California  St. 
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Money  for  Writers ! 


The  BLACK  CAT  wants  at  present  Very  Short, 
Very  Clever,  Clean,  Strong  Stories.  Prompt 
attention.  Highest  price  paid  on  acceptance.  Post- 
age on  all  manuscripts  must  be  fully  prepaid  and 
stamps  enclosed  for  return  if  unavailable.  Do  not 
send  tales  dealing  with  Ghosts,  Haunted  Houses, 
Murders,  Hypnotism  or  Medical  Operations.  Real 
humorous  stories  especially  desired. 

The  Black  Cat,  41  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  wish  to  sell  stories  to  The  Black  Cat 
it  will  pay  you  to  heed  the  following  words  from 
Mr.  Andrew  H.  Allen,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Rolls  an'd 
Library  of  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,D.C.: 


'The  Black  Cat  meets,  and  fills,  the  re- 
quirements of  Intelligent  readers  of  fiction 
for  Ingeniously  devised  and  cleverly 
written  short  stories  off  the  lines  of  the 
literary  analytical  chemistry  and  the  dreary 
dialect  maunderings  into  which  the  short 
story  of  the  older  magazines  has  drifted  in 
a  great  measure.  In  the  present  state  of 
magazine  fiction  the  choice  is  too  often 
between  trash  from  the  'beacon  lights'  of 
literature,  and  bright,  attractive  work  from 
unpretentious  amateurs.  The  rational  pre- 
ference is  obvious,  and  The  Black  Cat  has 
stepped  in  to  satisfy  it" 


No  manuscript  will  be  read  unless  postage  thereon 
is  fully  prepaid  and  unless  accompanied  by  return 
postage. 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psycbilogy,  Primary 
Method,  and  Kindergarten. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

Dr.  Campbell.     THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Principal  Dept.  8S,  Springfield,   Mm  ft. 


The  LEON  VALLEY  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  sells  Apple 
orchards  in  the  famous  Pecos  Valley,  in  Pecos 
County,  Texas,  on  the  Installment  plan.  Write 
them  for  particulars  and  literature.  Agents 
wanted. 

LEON  VALLEY  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO.,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


3IXTH 


ARABIC 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  JANT  2O.191O 

ALI  EXPENSES  INCLUDED  FOR  73  DAYS  AT  »<HX>  &UP  SEND    FORj 

NOW  UNDER  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  WHITE  STAR  LINE  QDf\/lD  A  M 

APPLY    CRUISE    DEPT     WHITE  STAR  LINE.  -  NE.W     YORK  rrfV/OrfMr'l 


$21,500  made  in  22  months  by  one  man.     Another 
— a    new     man — has     already     made     $7,000     since 
January  1st.     Most  are  making  $200  to  $400  month- 
ly. "Would  you  like  to  do  the  same?  Write  us. 
The   Oxygenator   Co.,  250   Pearl   St.,    Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

Gouraud's  Oriental   Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  5  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  F.  T.  Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 


HalPs  Hair  Rcncwcr 

STOPS    FALLING    HAIR 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair  ?  Good.  But  if  it  is 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
what  then  ?  Here  are  the  ingredients  that  will  stop  the 
falling,  destroy  the  dandruff,  and  give  new  life  to  the  hair. 
Ask  your  doctor  all  about  these  ingredients.  His  advice 
should  always  be  final. R  p.  HALL  t  co.,  NMhua.  ».  H.  . 


Ingredients: 


Alcohol        Water 


DOES     NOT     COLOR     THE     HAIR 


"MOTTO:— BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Hotel     Del     Coronado 


CORONADO  BEACH 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


American  Plan,  $4  per  day,  upward 

Headquarters  in  California  for  POLO  and 
GOLF. 

All  land  and  -water  sports  every  day  in 
the  year,  Polo,  Golf,  Tennis,  Bathing,  Boat- 
ing, Deep  Sea  and  Surf  Fishing,  7OO-foot 
Private  Fishing  Pier. 


WR  I  TE 


Los  Angeles  Agent, 
H.  F.  NORCROSS 
334  S.  Spring  Street 


FOR         LITERATURE 


MORGAN  ROSS,  Mgr. 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal 
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FOR  SALE 


VINEYARD     $5500 

NRAR   SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA        T    *^  ^    v 


26  acres  .consisting  of  16  acres  now 
planted  in  Hay,  1O  acres  in  vines.  7 
miles  from  San  Jose,  2  miles  from 
Campbell.  Surrounded  by  rich  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 


For  further  particulars  address  Owner,  Room  16,  773    Market   Street, 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 


REPORTS 

are  flowing  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  concerning  the 

Biggest  —  Brightest  —  Best 

evening  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fearless,  Independent  Editorials.     Readable,  Reliable  News  Items 

THE  TRIBUNE 


EVERY  EVENING 


SUNDAY  MORNING 

Largest  evening  paper  on  the  Coast 

Tribune    Bldtf.,  8th   and   Franklin   Sis.,   Oakland 


piease    mention 


pATENTS  that  pAY 

8@-Proted  Your  Idea! 
TRADE-MARKS   REGISTERED 

2  BOOKS  FREE:  "Fortunes  in  Patents— What 
and  How  to  Invent"  &  61-p.  Guide  Book.  Send 
sketches  or  photo  or  model  for  free  report  as  to 
Patentability.  WRITE  NOW! 

E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
817  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Prof.   Genuug 
£nglish 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic  ind  Prepiritory,  Agricultural,  Commerciil, 
Normi  I  and  CnilSirvice  Department!. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teachers'  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations. 

250  page  utileg  free.      Write  to-diy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  12,  Springfield,  M«»«. 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 


Quality  unequaled.     Sold  or  rented  with   privilege  of  pur- 
chase.   Catalog  sent  on  request. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
255  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

138  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


GHOI6E  READING  FREE 

YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  and  sent  to  10,000 
firms  all  over  the  world  so  they  can  send  you 
Free  Samples,  Catalogs,  Magazines,  Books,  Papers, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in  BIG  issue  and  get 
a  BIG  MAIL  FREE  and  ?  months  trial  sub- 
scription  to  our  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  with 
art  cover  in  colors,  all  for  aoc.  ALLEN,  The 
Mail  Man,  Box  159,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MAIL 

Would  you  like  to  receive  an  avalanche  of 
mail  matter,  such  as  Samples,  Magazines,  Cata- 
logs, Papers,  Post  Card  Exchangers,  etc.?  Then 
send  twenty-five  cents  for  one  years'  subscrip- 
tion to  our  paper  and  we  will  put  your  name  in 
our  column  for  three  months  FREE.  Get  your 
friends  to  subscribe  and  also  send  at  once  to  the 

PHILDIUS    POST    CARD    MONTHLY, 
388   Pleasant   Ave.  New   York. 


TISON  Freight  Forwarding  Co.  5STS2 

/*  I  1LJ  **  household  goods  10  and  from  all  points  on  the 
V/v  Pacific  Coast  443  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago; 1501  Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  736  Old  South 
Building,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 200  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

ALL  ABOUT 

WEST    MEXICO 

Yaqul  Valley,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Tepie. .  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  finest  farming  and  fruit 
lands  being  thrown  open  to  settlers  along  the  line 
of  Harriman's  new  railroad  into  West  Mexico. 
Subscribe  to  "Pan  Pacific  Coast  Pathfinder,"  25c. 
for  6  months.  All  the  latest  news  from  this  New 
Country  for  Americans.  Full  details  of  Government 
lands  in  West  Mexico — prices,  locations,  how  to  de- 
nounce and  obtain. 
531  BYRNE  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


A  Bargain  In 

BONDS 

Paying  1% 

• 

Taken  on  a  building  contract  and 
a  part  must  be  sold.  The  income 
is  ample  to  pay  the  Interest  and 
Principal  2  1-2  times  during  the 
life  of  the  loan,  and 

we   GUARANTEE 

to  have  sufficient  income  so  applied. 

"Write  for  booklet  and  complete 
information. 

Good  terms  to  private  bond 
salesmen. 

The  Merrill  Corporation, 
Builders 


510  Monon  Building, 


Chicago,  111. 


Construction  News 
Press  Clippings 

Contractors,  Material  Men,  Builders,  Manu- 
facturers, in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  con- 
struction news  of  all  kinds,  obtain  from  our 
daily  reports  quick,  reliable  Information. 
Our  special  correspondents  all  over  the 
country  enable  us  to  give  our  patrons  the 
news  in  advance  of  their  competitors,  and 
before  it  has  become  common  property. 

Let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  and  quote  you  prices. 

Press  Clippings  on  any  subject  from  all 
the  leading  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  and  technical  journals  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Public  speakers,  writ- 
ers, students,  club  women  can  secure  re- 
liable data  for  speeches,  essays,  debates,  etc. 
Special  facilities  for  serving  trade  and  class 
journals,  railroads  and  large  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

We  read,  through  our  staff  of  skilled 
readers,  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
selected  list  of  publications  than  any  other 
bureau. 

We  aim  to  give  prompt  and  intelligent 
service  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
good  work. 

Write  us  about  it.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let. 

United  States  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

147  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago,  111- 
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Not  Scraps  and  Snippets 

Not  condensations  or  abstracts  or  extracts,  but  complete  articles,  reproduced  with- 
out change  from  the  leading  English  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weeklies,  by  the 
ablest' writers,  on  the  most  timely  and  important  subjects,  go  to  the  making  of 

THE    LIVING   AGE 


Published  weekly,  it  is  able  to  present  its  material  while  the  topics  considered  are 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

With  the  whole  range  of  English  periodical  literature  to  select  from,  it  is  able  to 
present  more  important  articles  by  well  known  and  brilliant  writers  than  any  other 
single  magazine.  It  publishes 

The  Best  Fiction 

The  Best  Literary  Criticism 

The  Best  Essays 

The  Best  Travel  Articles 

The  Ablest  Discussions  of  Public  Affairs 

The  single  numbers  are  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  the  reading  matter  is  not 
smothered  in  advertising.  The  numbers  for  a  year  contain  as  much  as  two  of  the 
four-dollar  magazines. 

The  LIVING  AGE  has  been  published  every  Saturday  without  missing  an  issue 
for  64  years,  and  was  never  more  indispensable  than  now  to  intelligent  readers. 


LIVING  AGE  ^ne  or^v  American  Magazine  exclusively 
.  .  -  .  __  .  -  j  devoted  to  the  reprinting,  without 

IS  .rvLOne  in  ITS  J/  leiQ  abridgment,  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  articles  from  the  best  English  periodicals. 

Specimen  copy  free. 

Terms:  $6.00  a  year.     Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription,  $1.00. 


THE  LIVING  AGE   COMPANY 

6  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Every  reader  of  Overland  Monthly  should  have  this   book. 


FACTS  and  FORMS 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  READY  REFERENCE 


BY  PROFESSOR  E.  T.  ROE,  L.L.  B. 


A  neat,  new,  practical,  reliable  and  up-to-date  little  manual  of  legal  and  business  form,  with 
tables,  weights,  measures,  rules,  short  methods  of  computation  and  miscellaneous  Information 
valuable  to  every  one. 

Describes  the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  exposes  the  numerous  swindling  schemes  worked  on  the  unwary. 

A  saver  of  time  and  money  for  the  busy  man  of  whatever  calling,  in  fees  for  advice  and 
legal  forms,  in  correctly  estimating  the  amount  of  material  required  for  a  building,  the 
weight  or  contents  of  bins,  boxes  or  tanks;  in  measuring  land,  lumber,  logs,  wood,  etc.;  and 
in  computing  interest,  wages  or  the  value  of  anything  at  any  given  price. 

SOME  OF  WHAT  "FACTS  AND  FORMS"  CONTAINS: 

Bookkeeping,  single  and  double  entry.  Forms  of  every  kind  of  business  letter.  How  to  write 
deeds,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  receipts,  contracts,  leases,  mortgages,  acknowledgments,  bills  of 
sale,  affidavits,  bills  of  lading,  etc. 

How  to  write  all  the  different  forms  of  endorsements  of  notes,  checks  and  other  negotiable 
business  papers.  Forms  of  orders. 


LAWS  GOVERNING 

Acknowledgments,  agency  assignments, 
building  and  loan  associations,  collection  of 
debts,  contracts,  interest  rates,  deeding  of 
property,  employer  and  employee,  landlord 
and  tenant,  neighbors'  animals,  line  fences, 
property,  subscriptions,  transportation, 
trusts  and  monopolies,  working  on  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays,  and  many  other  subjects. 


RULES  FOR 


Painting  and  mixing  paints,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  governing  the  finding  of 
lost  property,  shipping,  governing  chattel 
mortgages,  rapid  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion, discounting  notes,  computing  interest, 
finding  the  contents  of  barrels,  tanks,  cis- 
terns, cribs,  bins,  boxes — anything,  the 
amount  of  brick,  lime,  plaster,  lath  re- 
quired for  building  wall  or  cellar,  the  num- 
ber of  shingles  or  slats  required  for  roofing, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things. 


A  Swindling  Note— Be  On  Your  Guard — Hundreds  Have  Been  Caught 


One  year  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  John    Dawson    or 
order    Five      Hundred      and      Seventy-five     Dollars    ($575) 
or    value     received,    with     interest     at     seven     per      cent. 
payable  at  Newton,  Kan. 

GEO.    W.    ELLSWORTH. 


bearer  Fifty  Dollars  when  I  sell  by 
worth  of  hedge  plants 
Said  Fifty  Dollars  when  due  Is 


Agent   for   John    Dawson. 
SEE   "FACTS'  AND   FORMS"    FOR  FULL  EXPLANATION. 


EVERY  READER  OF  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  CAN  SECURE  A  COPY  OF  "FACTS 
AND  FORMS,"  A  BOOK  WORTH  $1,  BY  SENDING  30  CENTS  WITH  HIS  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS.  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR  WAFERS 

with 

Turkish  Parfait 

Desserts  of  all  descriptions,  ice  creams,  sherbets,  ices, 
frozen  puddings,  beverages — all  attain  distinction 
when  served  with  NABISCO  Sugar  Wafers — the 
superlative  of  dessert  confections. 


TURKISH   PARFAIT 


Put  quarter-pound  freshly  roasted  coffee  berries  in  basin,  add  small  piece 
vanilla  pod,  pour  over  pint  of  hot  cream  and  allow  to  infuse  half  hour. 
Cream  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  quarter  pound  sugar ;  when  -well  beaten  add 
to  coffee  infusion.  Place  basin  over  saucepan  of  boiling  water  and  stir 
until  mixture  acquires  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Strain,  add  half-pint  cream 
and  beat  over  ice  until  quite  cold.  Serve  with  NABISCO  Sugar  Wafers. 


In  ten  cent  tins — also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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18th  Century 


Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  wal  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— LISZT. 
After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken  four  hundred  years 
to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instruments  which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti.  Bach 
and  Beethoven  played,  that  mine  of  musical  resource, 


^albtotn  $tano 


Here — at  one's  ten  fingers— is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the  masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the  "plucked"  claviers, 
loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals  an  emotional  content  of  unimagined 

beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  precursor  of  the  piano 

a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  t!ie  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of  expression,  and  in 
extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax  to  all  piano-building  that  will'  remain 
memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  A  line  to  the  nearest 
agent  will  bring  the  catalogue  and  full  information. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 
Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  St. 


142  W.  Fourth  Street 
CINCINNATI 

New  York 

S  E.  34th  Street 

I,ouisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St.  l,ouis 

1013  Olive  Street 

Boston 

40  Huntington  Ave. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 

Denver 

1626  California  St. 
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An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the   West 
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FRONTISPIECES.      (San  Francisco's  Water  Front) 
THE   GOOD    BISHOP   ST.    NICHOLAS 
AFOOT  DOWN  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

Illustrated    with   photographs. 

ROSES.       Verse 

THE  FORGOTTEN  STORY  OF  DOMINGUEZ 

Illustrated  with   Photographs. 

THE    DESERT.      Verse  

AN    AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE    IN    CHILE 

Illustrated   with   Photographs. 

INVOCATION.       Verse  

THE    DIVINE    PROGRAM.       XI        .... 
Messiah's  Second   Coming 

Illustrated  with  Photograph. 
FICTITIOUS    HISTORY    OF    THE    WORLD 
(Continued.) 

THE    "SODDY."      Verse 

THE  SHERIFF  OF  GREENWATER.    Story 

(Concluded.) 
BEN    HALLECK'S    CHANCE.       Story 

IN    THE    HILLS.      Verse 

PANDORA'S    BOX.       Story  .... 

WHEN    THE    GODS    INTERVENE.       Story 
MOTHER   GOOSE    FOR    MODERNS.      Verse 

LIGHTS    REMINISCENT 

The  Spirit  of  the  Carnival. 

Illustrated  with  Photographs. 
SALVAGE  .         .     -    

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  author. 
THE    EDITOR   PHILOSOPHIZES.      Continued 

TELL    ME.      Verse  

IN  THE  REALM  OF  BOOKLAND 
A  LAND  OF  MILK  AND   HONEY 

Napa   County,  California. 
IN    THE   WEST.      Verse 
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THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

THE   GERMAN    BANK. 

(Member   of    the    Associated    Savings    Banks    of 

San  Francisco.) 
526  California  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital    $1,200,000.00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $1,000, 000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds   1,504,498.68 

Deposits,  June  30,  1909  36,793,234.04 

Total    assets    39,435,681.38 

Remittance  may  be  made  by  draft,  post-office 
or  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  money  orders,  or  coin 
by  express. 

Office  Hours — 10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p. 
m.,  except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and  Sat- 
urday evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8 
o'clock  p.  m.  for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 

OFFICERS— President,  N.  Ohlandt;  First 
Vice- President,  Daniel  Meyer;  Second  Vice- 
Pn 'sklent.  Emil  Rohte;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R. 
Schmidt;  Assistant  Cashier,  William  Herrmann; 
Secretary,  George  Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary, 
A.  H.  Muller;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  At- 
torneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— N.  Ohlandt,  Dan- 
ii-1  Meyer,  Emil  R6hte,  Ign.  Steinhardt,  I.  N. 
Walter,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  E. 
T.  Kruse  and  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission  street,  be- 
tween 21st  and  22d  streets.  For  receipt  and 
payment  of  deposits  only.  C.  W.  Heyer,  Mgr. 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH,  432  Cle- 
ment St..  between  5th  and  6th  avenues.  For  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  deposits  only.  W.  C. 
Heyer,  Manager. 


GROUND  FLOOR 

INVESTMENTS 
IN  MINING 


"The  Coeur  d'Alenes"  have  produced  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years — and  made  a  score 
of  millionaires  out  of  daily  toilers. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  district,  we  can  put  you  in  right.  We 
know  the  prospect  of  success  in  almost  every 
developing  property.  Any  bank  in  this  city 
will  tell  you  about  our  ability  and  commercial 
integrity. 

Use  a  2-cent  stamp;  tell  us  approximately 
how  much  you  desire  to  invest,  and  we  will 
make  suggestions — cheerfully  and  honestly. 


The  Western  Investment  Co. 

WALLACE,   IDAHO. 
Otto  A.   Olsson,   Manager. 


"Best  Value"  Ledgers  Pay 

B-V.  Ledgers  hold  first  rank  because  of 
proven  superiority— they  are  decidedly  the 
most  economical. 

These  New  Ledger  Binders  represent  an 
advance  on  anything  yet  brought  out— even 
in  the  B-V.  line.  Aluminum  Lock,  Metal 
Hinge,  Special  corners  at  binding  end  and 
Automatic  Mechanism  make  it  strongest, 
handsomest,  most  convenient  Binder  extant. 

All  B-V-  Loose  Leaf  Devices  combine  in 
fullest  degree  practicality,  durability  and 
high  Quality. 

B-V.  Service  represents  the  seasoned  ex- 
perience of  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  century.  It  is 
the  unique  distinction  of  this  concern  to  have 
originated  the  loose  leaf  System  and  main- 
tained leadership  in  this  field  ever  since. 

Ask  us  how  we  can  help  you. 
BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO         Dept.    26        NEW  YORK 


NATOMA  CONSOLIDATED 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

WE  OFFER 

Six  per  cent  20  year  $1000  Bonds  with 
50%  stock  bonus  at  $900  Each 


This  Company  is  earning  three 
times  its  fixed  charges.  It  has 
the  best  management  of  any  Cor- 
poration in  this  State.  No  Bond 
with  better  security  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  market  today. 


OUR  SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED 

E.  F.  WAYLAND  &  COMPANY 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
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the  day 

right  by  bathing 
in  comfort. 

Fill  the  bath  room  with  heat 

while  the  tub  is  filling  with  water.   The 

Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater 

is  a  portable  room-to-room  oil  heater,  equipped  with  the  AUTOMATICALLY 
LOCKING  SMOKELESS  DEVICE  which  prevents  turning  the  wick  too  high. 

It  burns  9  hours  with  one  filling  and  requires  less  care  than  a  lamp. 

In  spite  of  severely  cold  weather  or  insufficiently  heated  houses,  the  use  of 
the  Perfection  insures  a  comfortable  bath-room,  a  warm  bed-room,  a  cheerful 
dining-room,  and  a  well-heated  house  generally. 

The  best  oil  heater  on  the  market  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  durability. 

A  practical,  economical  necessity  in  every  household.  Made  in  various  styles  and  finishes. 
Every  dealer  everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION 


OF 


TIFFANY  SILVER  SPOONS 


How  would  you  like  to  receive  a  solid  silver 
Tiffany  tea-spoon;  finished  in  the  newest  style,  a 
beautiful  French  gray,  marked  with  the  Tiffany 
crest  in  addition  to  your  own  initial,  and  packed  in 
a  Tiffany  bpx,  shipped  to  you  direct  from  the 
Tiffany  factory. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  arranging  with  the  celebrated  jewelry  firm 
of  Tiffany  Company  of  Xew  York  for  a  distribution  of  solid  silver  spoons,  and  every 
woman  who  would  like  to  own  one  or  more  pieces  of  Tiffany  product  now  has  the 
opportunity  within  her  reach. 

We  don't  recall  a  single  instance  where  any  other  publisher  has  been  able  to 
announce  for  his  patrons  a  distribution  of  this  kind,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  offer 
will  meet  with  tremendous  popular  approval. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  one  of  these  magnificent  spoons  of  Tiffany  workmanship 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us  five  subscriptions  for  Paris  Modes.  This  is  an  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fine  silver  from  a  manufacturer  whose 
goods  are  standard  and  recognized  as  standard  the  world  over.  Any  of  your  friends 
will  subscribe  for  Paris  Modes  if  you  explain  to  them  what  you  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining and  further  tell  them  how  much  pleasure  Paris  Modes  gives  you.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  if  you  will  call  attention  to  the  fea- 
tures contained  in  Paris  Modes  you  will  experience  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  required  number  of  subscriptions  to  secure  one  of  the  spoons  which 
this  announcement  describes.  ^sasseee^UHSSff^^S^SSSsuH^^^^iiS^  • 

The  renewal  of  your  own  subscription  from  the  date  of  its  present  expiration  will 
count  as  one,  so  all  you  have  to  do  to  complete  the  requirements  of  this  offer  is  to 
induce  four  of  your  friends  to  each  give  yju  50  cents  for  a  subscription  to  Paris 
Modes  or  get  two  of  your  friends  to  giv  you  $1.00  apiece  for  a  two-year  subscrip- 
tion. Send  these  to  us  with  your  own  renewal  and  the  solid  silver  spoon  will  be 
shipped  direct  to  you  as  mentioned  above. 

Address  all  Orders  to  TIFFANY  SPOON  DEPARTMENT,  PARIS  MODES 
34  We&  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
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DIRECT    TO    UNION    STATION,    CHICAGO 

On  your  next  trip  Ea£  take  advantage  of  the  through  service  of  the  Union-Southern 
Pacific  line,  in  connection  with  the 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE    &    ST.  PAUL     RAILWAY 

Double    daHy    train   service,   THE    OVERLAND    LIMITED  and  THE  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN  FAST  MAIL. 

Also  direct  service  via  Denver,  via  Kansas  City,  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  if 
desired.    Complete  information  free  on  request. 

C.  L.  CANFIELD,  General  Agent, 
22  POWELL    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


WHEN  YOU    . 

„  ^ APPROACH  A  '    ^ 

-     MAN  UPON  WHOM      % 

YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  AN 

IMPRESSION  YOU  DON  YOUR 

CLAD   RAGS 


WHEN  YOU  WISH  A  GOOD 
RECEPTION    FOR  YOUR 
PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  AS 

PARTICULAR   ABOUT   ITS 

RAIMENT 


THIS  MEANS  GOOD  DESIGNS, 
GOOD  CUTS, GOOD  PRINTING, 
ON  GOOD  PAPEP  WITH 
GOOD  INK  AND  ALL  IN          { 
GOOD  TASTE 


WEDOTHATKIND 


COMPANY 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

CLARK 

ENOBAVINOtPRINTINO  (0. 

'•I  IJll  !•! 

DESIGNS  f  PRINTS 

CUTS     •     i 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTERS 
MILWAUKEE 


UNSIGHTLY 


OJTCURA 


Assisted  by  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment. For  preserving,  puri- 
fying and  beautifying  the 
skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands, 
for  clearing  the  complexion, 
for  itching,  scaly  scalps  with 
dry,  thin  and  falling  hair, 
for  minor  eruptions,  rashes, 
itchings  and  irritations,  for 
sanative,  antiseptic  cleans- 
ing and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  toilet,  bath  and  nurs- 
ery, Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuti- 
cura Ointment  are  unrivaled. 

Depots:  London,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  10. 
Hue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin;  Australia,  R.  Towns  <fc 
Co..  Sydney;  India,  B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China, 
Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.;  Japan,  Z.  P.  Maruya,  Ltd., 
iOKio;  So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
Si,-,pvA"  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
?*»  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

•^-Post-free,  32-page  Cuticura  Book,  an  Author, 
on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 
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in  the  Field 


The  88-Note  Apollo  Player  Piano  has 
revolutionized  the  player  industry  of  the 
world.  Nothing  ever  made  in  the  player 
line  will  equal  this  instrument. 


The  Melville  Clark  Piano  Company  are  the  originators  of  the  88-note  player  piano  and  the 
pioneers  in  that  line  of  industry.  For  eight  years  the  Apollo  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  this  field 
and  thousands  of  these  instruments  were  sold  before  any  other  88-note  player  was  put  on  the 
market.  No  88-note  player  piano  is  original  unless  the  name  MELVILLE  CLARK 

APOLLO-PIANO 

appears  on  the  fallboard.  All  other  manufacturers  of  88-note  player  pianos  must  follow.  They 
cannot  lead. 

There  is  NO  OTHER  PLAYER  PIANO  IN  THE  WORLD  whose  pneumatic  fingers  touch  or 
strike  the  piano  key  as  they  are  struck  by  the  greatest  pianists.  The  logic  of  the  situation  is 
this:  the  human  touch  in  the  MELVILLE  CLARK  APOLLO  PLAYER  PIANO  secures  the  same 
delicately  graduated  expression  that  is  obtained  by  the  human  touch  in  manual  playing.  The 
human  mind  is  the  guiding  power  back  of  the  player  piano  operator  as  well  as  of  the  pianist. 
If  that  intelligence  is  rightly  used,  the  same  sensuous  expression  is  the  result  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other. 

The  human  touch  that  secures  the  distinctively  human  expression  is  the 
prominent  trait  in  the  Melville  Clark  Apollo-Piano. 


Other  important  features  are  THE  ADJUSTING  AND  TRANSPOSING  DEVICE,  that  changes 
the  music  to  any  key;  THE  88-NOTE  RANGE,  that  covers  the  entire  piano  keyboard,  and 
THE  SELF-ACTING  MOTOR  that  prevents  the  inartistic  effects  sure  to  follow  any  sudden 
change  in  the  tempo. 

These  superior  phases  in  Apollo  Player  Piano  construction  give  the 
Apollo  a  specific  value  and  make  it  the  mo&  desirable  player  in  the  world 
for  the  musical  home. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  .      .      l^^Sasi    ! 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Company, 

512  Steinway  Building,  Chicago. 

THE    MELVILLE    CLARK    PIANO    IN    WHICH    THE    PLAYER    ACTION     IS    PLACED    IS'A 
MODEL    OF    THE     HIGHEST     PIANO    ARTISTRY. 
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The  West  Coast  of  Mexico 


The  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

A  Country  Open  For  American  Occupation 

Five  million  acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth — with   the  best  climate  on 
earth.     New  railroads,   new  ports  and  a  small  army  of  new  people.     A 
great  coastal  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  watered  by  a 
dozen  rivers,  served  by  two  trunk  lines.     Land  at  California  prices 


of  forty  years  ago. 


SONORA 


Great  coastal  plain  from  Guaymas  to  Esperanza.  Light  rain 
fall.      Irrigation    by    canal    and    river    inundation.      Crops: 
GARVANZO,  WHEAT,   CORN,   BEANS.     Coarse  farming 
in   large   areas   on   the   deltas   of   the   Yaqui   and   Mayo 
rivers — center  of  new  American  colonization.     Climate 
that  of  the   temperate   zone — 35    to   100   degrees.  Dry 
air  and  cool  nights.     No  insect  pests.     River-made 
alluvial  soil.   Annual   crops   Garvanzo   and  Wheat. 
Semi-annuals,  Corn,   Beans.  Vegetable  and  truck 
gardening  along  the  high-line  canals.  Garvanzo 
and    grains    irrigated    by    inundation    at    flood 
periods  of  rivers.   This  is  the  great  granary 
for  Mexico.   Wheat   to-day  worth   five  dol- 
lars per  100  pounds,  and  the  Yaqui  delta 
capable  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.     Pres- 
ent supply  coming  from  British  Colum- 
bia. Send  for  list  of  Yaqui  and  Mayo 
river  lands. 


SINALOA 


Ample    rainfall,    sup- 
plem  ented    by    canal 
and      inundation      systems 
for    alfalfa,  sugar    cane    and 
garden  truck.  Watered  by  the 
great      Fuerte      and    Sinaloa 
rivers.  All  the  semi-tropical  pro- 
ducts,   with    sugar     cane,      alfalfa 
and  corn  as  leaders.     Sugar  and  al- 
cohol industries.     Fibre  growing  with 
cordage    and    hemp    factories.      Great 
areas    in    cultivation    with    many    towns 
and  pueblos  and  some  American  colonies. 
Two    trunk    line    railways    and    the    great 
port    of    Topolobampo.      This    district    five 
hundred    miles    nearer      the      great     Middle 
West  markets  of  the  U.   S.  than  is  Southern 
California.  Climate  delightful,   tempered  in  the 
winter    by    the    Japanese    Current;    modi- 
fled    in    summer    by    the    trade    winds. 
The  great  garden   spot  of  the  West 
Coast. 


Our  BAJONEA  Colony 

in  the  center  of  the  best  of  Sinaloa,  near  to  railway  at  Los  Mochis,  and  the  port  of  Topol- 
,,m,?0-  adjoining  great  German  colony,  surrounded  by  great  haciendas  of  sugar  cane,  corn, 
alfalfa,  with  three  large  sugar  factories  within  short  haul.  10,000  acres  subdivided  into  100 
acre  lots  and  selling  at  $12.50  per  acre.  All  level  and  all  good.  You  may  safely  make  your 
investments  here,  and  your  home  and  ranch  right  here.  We  own  this  property  and  can  make 
terms  to  suit  you.  Write  for  further  information. 

Pan-Pacific  Coa&  Company 

531  Byrne  Building,   Los  Angeles 
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Sail   Tropic   Seas 


include   the 


New    York — New    Orleans    S.  S.    Line 


in  your  itinerary  when  planning  your  trip 
to  New  York 


Two  sailings  weekly  between  New  Orleans  and  New 
York.  Coiils  you  no  more  than  for  an  all  rail  trip. 

Elegant  Accommodations,  Suites  of  Private  Bedroom, 
Parlor  and  Bath;  Staterooms,  Library,  Smoking 
Room,  Baths,  Promenade  Decks,  Excellent  Cuisine. 

RATES — By  rail  to  New  Orleans,  Steamer  thence  to 
New  York,  including  meals  and  berth  on  steamer. 

FIRST  CABIN— $/7. 75  ROUND  TRIP— $144.4O 

SECOND  CABIN  $65.75 


Write  or  see  agents — 


Southern   Pacific 

Ticket  Offices 

Flood  Building,  Market  Street  Ferry  Depot 

Third  &  Townsend  Streets  Depot 

13th  AND  FRANKLIN  STREETS,  OAKLAND 
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TYPEWRITER 


Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding!  You  neither  agree  to  purchase  my  typewriter  after 
trial  nor  to  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  to  purchase.  You  make  no  first  payment — no 
deposit — you  pay  no  express  charges. 

This   is   a    "show   me"    age,    and   I   want  you    to    find   out   for   yourself,    as    hundreds    of 
other  shrewd  business  men  have  found  out,  just  how  superior  the  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter  is  to  every  other  typewriter  on   the  market.     I  want  to  give  you — 
at  my  expense — the  actual  proof   that   your   own   eyes   and   common    sense   will 
vouch  for. 

This  is  the  way  I  sell  typewriters.     Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  fair,  A 

honest,    "square    deal"  way?  /    \ 

I  do  not  belong  to  any  trust  and  no  one  dictates  to  'me  at  what 
PRICE  I  shall  sell  nor  on  what  TERMS  I  shall  sell.  It's  no  joke  to 
Successfully  sell  typewriters  in  competition  with  a  big  trust,  and  I 
have  simply  got  to  build  my  typewriter  better  than  the  others — not 
merely  "just  as  good" — or  I  wouldn't  stand  the  ghost  of  a  show 
in  competition. 

My  typewriter  will  substantiate  every  word  I  claim   for  it  in 
my   advertisements,    and    is    the    most    durable    and    highly    per- 
fected Visible  Typewriter  in  the  world.     Aside  from  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  Fox  Visible  Typewriter  it  has  as   many  auto- 
matic features   as   can   be   found  on    all   other   makes   combined. 
A   two-color   ribbon,    back    space   key,    tabulator,    speed   change- 
able instantly  from  regular  to  high,   detachable  platen,  five  dif- 
ferent  interchangeable    carriages,   automatic   ribbon     re-  / 
verse,    oscillating    ribbon    movement,    detachable    ribbon                     ^ 
reels,   line  and   margin  locks,   adjustable   type-bar  hang-                / 
ers,    stencil   cutting   device,    and   absolute   visibility.                        ,- 

WILL  YOU   DO  THIS? — Let  me  appeal  to  you  as  a  fair-        .  f 
minded    business    man    to    at    least     be      friendly  / 

enough   to  give   me   a    chance   to   "show  you" — at  / 

my  exper.se — what  I  have.     All  I  want  you  to  do  / 

is  to  fill  out  the  attached   coupon  and  send  it  to 
me  personally.  Send  for  my  catalog  anyway. 


FreelMal  Order 

Date 19 

W    R    FOX,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Co., 

4811-4821  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir — Please  arrange  for  a  free  trial  of  a  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter  at  your  expense — not  mine — without  any  obliga- 
tion on  my  part.  I  will  return  the  typewriter  to  you  within 
ten  days,  if  I  decide  not  to  purchase  it. 


Name    . . 

Address 

Business 
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Badger's  New  Books 


Frank    B.    Sanborn's    Recollections    of   Seventy    Years 

illustrated.     8vo.     Two  Volumes  in  a   box,  $5.00  net,  $5.35   postpaid. 

"Mr.  Sanborn  has  at  his  command  and  gives  us  in  his  book  a  wealth  of  hitherto  unknown 
material,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  and  .follows  this  opinion  by  a  FULL-PAGE  REVIEW. 

"Mr.  Sanborn's  known  independence  marks  his  book  from  beginning  to  end.  •  There  is  noth- 
ing of  second-hand  or  imitation  in  it;  and  this  strong  character  of  the  work,  with  its  flavor  of 
Concord  idealism  and  transcendentalism,  constitutes  its  charm.  It  is  a  noteworthy  piece  of  au- 
tobiography. The  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations  deserve,  too.  a  word  of  commendation, 
as  does  also  the  full  index  at  the  end,"  says  The  Dial,  in  its  five-column  review. 


Henrik  Ibsen 

SPEECHES  AND  NEW  LETTERS.  Author- 
ized translation,  by  Arne  Kildal,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  a  bibliographical 
appendix.  8vo.  buckram,  paper  label,  $3  net. 

All  of  Ibsen's  speeches  and  new  letters  are  here 
for  the  first  time  presented  in  English.  An  in- 
valuable feature  of  the  work  is  the  chronologi- 
cal bibliography. 

Francis  T.  Morton 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  ITS 
RELATION  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 8vo.  cloth,  $2.00  net. 

This  is  a  calm,  judicial  statement  of  the  exact 
conditions  existing  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  United  States  Government  to- 
day. It  warrants  the  attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart, 
as  well  as  that  of  every  intelligent  Catholic.  A 
feature  of  the  book  is  Mr.  Morton's  reply  to 
Cardinal  Gibbon's  article  on  the  Church  and  the 
Republic.  Mr.  Morton  is  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 


Adrian  Joline 


AT    THE      LIBRARY 
boards,  $2.50  net. 


TABLE.      8vo,      antiqu' 


Those  who  know  Mr.  Joline's  charm  as  an  es- 
sayist will  learn  with  pleasure  of  this  new  vol- 
ume of  his  work.  A  complete  bibliography  of 
the  work  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  with  many  letters 
from  that  author,  is  a  particularly  interesting 
feature. 

Horatio  Ladd,  S.  T.  D. 

THE  TREND  OF  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT 
AWAY  FROM  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS.  12mo, 
antique  boards,  75  cents. 

Charles  Davis,  M.  D. 

WHY  NOT  NOW?     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  volume  of  essay*  deals  with  subjects  that 
merit  serious  attention.  Why  not  give  them 
this  attention  NOW  is  the  author's  pertinent 
query. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  NEURAS- 
THENE.  As  told  by  one  of  them,  and  re- 
corded by  Margaret  A.  Cleaves,  M.  D.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  biography  of  a  physician  in  which 
the  actual  conditions  are  recorded.  Dr.  Cleaves 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  in  New 
York  specializing  in  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases. The  book  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
both  the  professional,  and  the  lay  reader. 


Psy  chotherapeutics 


By  MORTON   PRINCE,   M.    D.,   AND   OTHERS.  12mo,   cloth,    $1.50  net. 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  as  follows:  1.  The  Psychological  Principles  and  Field 
of  Psychotherapy.  II.  The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion.  III.  Simple  Explanation 
and  Re-education  as  a  Therapeutic  Method.  IV  The  Treatment  of  Fatigue  .States.  V.  Psycho- 
Analysis  in  Psychotherapy.  VI.  The  Psychothern politic  Value  of  the  Hypnoidal  State.  VII.  Ob- 
sessions and  Associated  Conditions  in  So-Called  Psychasthenia.  VIII.  Psychoprophylaxis  in 
Childhood.  IX.  The  Relation  of  Character  Formation  to  Psychotherapy. 

Nancy  Mclntyre:  a  Tale  of  the  Prairies 

BY  LESTER  SHEPARD  PARKER.  Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.00 

A  really  remarkable  book.     Over  5,000  copies  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month. 

Three  Volumes  of  Charades.     $1.00  Each 


Locks  to   Pick;    Key  at   Rear 
By  Anna  Jane  Harnwell 


Skimming   the    Skies 

By  Russell  Whitcomb,  $1.50 


Folded    Meanings 

By   Susan   C.    Hosmer 

Juveniles 

The    Shepherd    Who    Did    Not 
Go   to    Bethlehem 
By  S.  Alice  Ranlett,   $1.00 


Guesswork 

By  Emily  Shaw  Forman 


Mary's  Adventures  on  the  Moon 
By  A.   Stowell  Worth,   $1.00 
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ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  NEW 
COMES  A  PRESENT  FOR  YOU 


The  rush  of  air  through  its  wings  upholds  the  aeroplane,  but  rushing  air  has  been  made 
to  do  a  greater  service  for  man  than  this. 

The  application  of  air  suction  to  household  cleaning  is  a  greater,  advance  over  our  old 
laborious,  inefficient  ways  of  cleaning  than  is  the  flight  of  the  aeroplane  over  our  old  meth- 
ods of  transportation. 

Man  is  truly  happy  only  as  he  progresses;  for  progress  is  the  law  of  the  universe. 
Make  for  yourself  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  by  getting  in  line  with  pro- 
gressive standards  of  cleanliness. 

The  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner 


Operated  by 
Hand 


It  Eats'jUp  the  Dirt 


or  Electric 
Motor 


What  a  splendid  Christmas  gift  this  truly  wonderful  machine  would  make  for  your  wife, 
your  young  married  daughter  or  some  other  loved  one  or  friend  !  This  is  the  machine  that 
has  brought  all  the  tremendous  advantage  of  Vacuum  Cleaning  within  the  every-day 
reach  of  all. 

IT  COSTS  ONLY  $25  COMPLETE 

Weighing  only  20  pounds,  it  is  carried  about  as  easily  as  a  pail  of  water,  and  you  work 
it  by  hand  with  an  ease  that  makes  the  labor  of  cleaning  seem  like  play. 

Either  this  or,  at  a  total  cost  of  $60  or  $65,  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  your 
machine  equipped  with  a  first-class  motor  that  is  readily  attached  to  any  electric  light 
socket. 

Christmas  is  fast  approaching.  Don't  put  off  getting  this  machine.  Cut  out  this  adver- 
tisement now.  Act  at  once. 

The  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  sold  at  our  various  agencies  throughout  the  country.  If 
no  agency  is  handy,  write  us  direct.  Valuable  booklet  on  Cleaning  Problem  sent  free. 
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San  Francisco 

Under  the  management  of 
James  Woods 


The  official  resi- 
dence of  President 
Taft  during  his 
stay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 


EUROPEAN  :  :  From  $2.50  up 


THE  SUPREME  PURITY  of 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

commends   it  for   Infant   Feeding. 

It    has    been   the   leading    food    for 
infants  for  over  £2  years. 


BORDEN'S     CONDENSED     MILK      CO., 

Est.  1857  "Leaders  of  Quality" 


$1000  Worth  of  FOLLY 


This 

is  the  four- 
passenger 
Winton  Six 
Toy  Touring 
Car. 
Same 

chassis  and 
same  price 
as  the  five- 
passenger 
touring   car 
S3000 


ooo  is  the  market  price  of  the  best  motor  car  there  is — 
the  self-cranking,  sweet-running,   six-cylinder 


When  you  pay  $4000  (or  more)  for  a  car  in  the  50 
iorse-power  high-grade  class,  you  are  paying  $1000 
(or  more)  for  the  maker's  folly. 

That  $1000  (or  more)  does  not  represent  additional 
car  value. 

It  represents  a  racing  team  or  an  endurance  run  (that 
doesn't  make  your  car  a  whit  better) . 

Or,  publicity  stunts  (that  do  not  help  the  car  a 
particle) . 

Or,  interest  on  mortgages  or  overcapitalization 
(which  doesn't  put  an  ounce  more  power  on  your  driv- 
ing wheels) . 

Or,  the  maker's  unwisdom  in  an  army  of  time-serving 
"cost-clerks,"  or  in  his  extravagant  selling  methods 
(none  of  which  adds  a  mile  to  your  car's  usefulness). 

Think  it  over. 

Get  your  money's  worth  in  car  value — as  you  do  in 
the  Winton  Six. 

This  car  has  no  superior. 

Latest  improved  type — six-cylinder,  48  horse-power 
motor.  Best  magneto  and  best  carburetor.  Finest  oil- 
bathed,  multiple-disc  clutch.  Four-speed,  ball-bearing, 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

Winton  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated  by  the  Company) 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco 


selective-type  transmission.  Motor's  working  parts 
fully  housed  from  dust  and  dirt.  124-inch  wheel  base. 
Frame  narrowed  in  front  to  allow  short  turns.  Spacious 
body,  suspended  low  on  semi-elliptical  springs.  Four 
shock  absorbers. 

Quiet.  Sweet  running.  A  hill  climber.  Excep- 
tionally wide  range  of  speed  on  direct  drive.  Great 
on  slow  work  in  traffic. 

Inexpensive  to  maintain.  Tweny  Winton  Sixes  ran 
(sworn  statements  of  the  twenty  owners)  184,190  miles 
on  $142.43  upkeep.  That  averages  77  cents  per  1000 
miles. 

And  the  Winton  Six  is  the  only  car  on  the  market 
that  cranks  itself. 

The  Winton  Six  costs  $3000  to  buy  and  practically 
nothing  for  upkeep.  It  is  up-to-the-minute.  There 
isn't  a  cent's  worth  of  folly  in  its  makeup  or  in  its. 
price. 

If  you  want  maximum  car- value  at  minimum  cost,. 
you'll  get  our  literature.  It  bristles  with  dollars-and- 
sense  facts.  Write  today. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

106  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Please  .end  Winton  Six  literature  to 


MENNEN'S 


BORATED  TALCUM 


roil     POWDER 


"Baby's    Best   Friend" 

and  Mamma's  greatest  comfort.  Mennen's  relieves  and 
prevents  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non-re- 

f illable  boxes— the  "Box  that  Lox."  with  Mennen'*  face 

on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents— Sample  free. 

Guaranteed  by  the   Gerhard   Mennen's   Chemical   Co..  under  the 

Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  SO.  1906.  Serial  No.  1542.  . 

Try  Meonen's  Violet  (Boraied)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder- -H 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Patina  Violets.    Sample  fret. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

He.Bea'.  Korated  Skin  So.p  (blue  wrapper]          \        No  SamfUs 

Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery.  / 

Mennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odoi — Sold  only  at  Stores. 


DENTACURA 

TOOTH  PASTE  cleanses  the  teeth,  hardens 
the  gums  and  perfumes  the  breath.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  dentifrice  by  des- 
troying the  harmful  bacteria  in  the  mouth, 
thus  minimizing  the  causes  of  decay.  En- 
dorsed by  thousands  of  dentists.  In  tubes 
deliciously  flavored  and  a  delightful  adjunct 
to  the  dental  toilet.  SAMPLE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE FREE. 

DENTACURA  TOOTH  POWDER  is  now 
offered  to  those  who  prefer  a  dentifrice  in 
form  of  powder.  For  sale  at  best  stores 
everywhere.  Price  25  cents  for  either. 

DENTACURA  CO. 

168  Ailing  Street        .        NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A    Delicious    DrinI 

Baker's  Cocoa 

made  by  a 
scientific 
blending  of 
the  best 
tropical  fruit 

52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

WALTER  BAKER  &  Co,  Ltd, 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


HOLDS  7oHL°EsT 

THE  ONLY  SAFE  CLASP 
FOR  CHILDREN'S 
STOCKINGS^ 


THE 


HOSE 


CUSHION 
RUBBER  BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 

WORN  ALLOVERTHE  WORLD 

OF  ANY  DEALER  ANYWHERE 

Or  Sample  Pair,  any  Children'  B  Size  (give  age) 
16  cent*.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEORGE    FROST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.    MASS.,    U.S.A. 


ALL  GENUINE  HAVE 
THE  MOULDED  RUBBER 
BUTTON  AND  THE 


ON    THE    LOOP. 


have  been  established  over  60  years.  By  our  system 

nt       natrman+a       01707-17       familv       nt      mnrtA7a.t.f>       clrCUTH- 


"It  is  twice  bless 
that  gives  and 

IT  Cut  glass  transforms  the 
little  utilities  of  household  life 
into  things  of  beauty  and  re- 
finement. 

gives  graceful  form  and 
Ateful  lustre  to  the  prosaic 
ensils  of  the  dining  room. 
It  brightens  and  beautifies 
-he  boudoir,  the  li- 
orary,    the    music 
room,     the     den— 
and     never    is   its 
utility  sacrificed  to 
a   merely   decora- 
tive mission, 
fl  it  is,  as  we  have  often  said, 
the  gift-universal;  because  it 
has   its   particular   uses  and 
applications  for  all  ages  and 
all  festival  occasions. 
1[  At  Christmas  time  it  is  the 
infallible   and    the    welcome 
solution  to  gift-choosing  vex- 


'd — it  blesseth  him 
him  that  takes" 

— The  Merchant  of  Venice 

ation — because  it  never  fails 
of  a  delighted  welcome  from 
the  recipient, 
fl  One  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  cut  glass— there  is  al- 
ways some  little  vacancy  left 
in  the  collection  to  be  filled. 
U  Libbey  cut  glass  is  the 
world's  highest 
and  finest  expres- 
sio  n  of  g  lass 
cutting. 

1T  There  is  no  bet- 
ter. 

1f  When  we  say 
"the  world's  best"  we  state 
a  simple  truth. 

f  In  your  city  or  town  there  is 
doubtless  one  Libbey  dealer— 
the  most  distinguished  store 
in  every  case.  In  any  event  you 
should  rest  content  with  no 
glass  less  lovely  than  Libbey. 
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THE    GOOD    BISHOP    SAINT   NICHOLAS 

BY    PROFESSOR    ALBERT    SCHINZ    (BRYN    MAWR) 


We  say  "Santa-Klaus"; — but  this  is  a  very  unconventional  fashion  of  catting 
him.  and  it  may  be  that  he  does  not  like  it  at  all.  First,  why  we  should  make  him 
feminine  in  saying  "Santa?"  one  does  not  see;  and  as  he  lived  in  times  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  perhaps  he  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  compliment.  As  to  "Klaus," 
we  know  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  from  "Kolaus,"  which  again  is  an  abbreviation 
from  the  German  "Nikolaus;"  like  "Hans"  is  an  abbreviation  from  "Hannes," 
irJdch  is  an  abbreviation  from  "Johannes"  Let  us  therefore,  instead  of  "Santa- 
Klaus"  say  Saint-Nicholas. — EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


WE  AKE  SO  busy  with  the 
presents  brought  by  Santa- 
Klaus  that  we  never  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  who 
he  really  is.  Yet  he  is  a  very  interesting 
personality.  Let  us  find  out  about  him 
before  he  returns. 

St.  Nicholas  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  commemorates  him  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December,  the  possible  date 
of  his  death.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  bishop  of  Myra,  a  seaport  in  Ly- 
cia. 

Very  early  after  his  birth,  those  who 
took  care  of  him  could  see  that  he  was  to 
be  a  holy  man.  "The  first  day  that  he 
was  washed  and  bained — says  the  Golden 
Legend  of  him — he  addressed  him  right 
up  in  the  bason,  and  he  would  not  take  the 
breast  nor  the  pap,  but  once  on  the  Wed- 
nesday and  once  on  the  Friday,  and  in  his 
young  age  he  eschewed  the  plays  and  japes 
of  other  young  children/' 

His  parents,  who  were  very  rich  and 
lived  in  the  city  of  Patras,  entrusted  the 
boy  for  his  education  to  a  maternal  uncle, 


the  bishop  of  Myra,  who  found  him  a 
most  remarkable  pupil,  both  for  his  intel- 
ligence and  for  his  obedience. 

It  is  told  that,  shortly  after  his  educa- 
tion had  been  completed,  he  suffered  for 
his  faith  and  was  thrown  into  prison  under 
Diocletian;  and  that  he  comforted  those 
other  Christians  who  were  persecuted  with 
him;  and  also  that  he  thanked  God  to 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  His  cause.  Later, 
when  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  had 
been  himself  elected  bishop  of  Myra,  he 
attended  the  famous  Council  of  Nicea 
(325.)  There,  in  the  heat  of  some  discus- 
sion, he  is  said  to  have  struck  in  the  face 
some  one  who  had  not  spoken  respectfully 
enough  of  the  Mother  of  Christ.  His  col- 
leagues reprimanded  him  severely  for 
this  lack  of  self-control,  and  even  sent  him 
to  jail.  But  the  Virgin  Mary  miraculous- 
ly freed  him,  and  in  consequence,  he  was 
received  again,  with  great  honors,  in  the 
holy  assembly. 

Many  stories  tell  of  his  great  kindness. 
He  spent,  of  course,  the  large  fortune  in- 
herited from  his  parents  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  his  see. 
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One  of  the  most  deserving  actions  of  his 
life  was  to  save  the  country  of  Myra  from 
a  great  famine.  The  legend  now  tells  the 
story  as  follows :  "It  was  so  on  a  time  that 
all  the  province  of  S.  Nicolas  suffered 
great  famine,  in  such  wise  that  victual 
failed.  And  then  this  holy  man  heard 
say  that  certain  ships  laden  with  wheat 
were  arrived  in  the  haven.  And  anon  he 
went  thither  and  prayed  the  mariners 
that  they  would  succor  the  perished  at 
least  with  an  hundred  muyes  of  wheat  of 
every  ship.  And  they  said;  Father,  we 
dare  not,  for  it  is  meted  and  measured, 
and  we  must  give  reckoning  thereof  in  the 
garners  of  the  Emperor  in  Alexandria. 
And  the  holy  man  said  to  them:  Do  this 
that  I  have  said  to  you,  and  I  promise  in 
the  truth  of  God,  that  it  shall  not  be  lessed 
or  minished  when  ye  shall  come  to  the 
garners.  And  when  they  had  delivered 
so  much  out  of  every  ship  they  came  to 
Alexandria  and  delivered  the  measure  that 
they  had  received.  And  then  they  re- 
counted the  miracle  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Emperor,  and  worshipped  and  praised 
strongly  God  and  his  servant  Nicolas. 
Then  this  holy  man  distributed  the  wheat 
to  every  man  after  that  he  had  need,  in 
such  wise  that  it  sufficed  for  two  years  not 
only  for  to  sell,  but  also  to  sow." 

On  several  occasions  he  is  said  to  have 
saved  miraculously  sailors  from  great 
perils. 

How  the  people — or  tradition — singled 
out  in  him  this  virtue  of  extreme  kindness, 
even  to  animals,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  several  countries  his  calendar  day  (6th 
of  December)  is  commemorated  by  giving 
a  general  and  complete  holiday  to  all  the 
beasts  of  burden. 

He  died  the  death  of  the  holy.  The 
Lord  sent  his  angels  to  him;  whereby  he 
knew  that  he  should  depart;  and,  inclin- 
ing his  head,  he  began  to  sing  the  psalm 
In  te,  Domine,  ^speravi  (Lord,  I  have 
placed  my  hope  with  thee)  unto  in  manus 
tuas;  and  so  saying :  "Lord,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit,  he  rendered  up  his 
soul  and  died  (343?) 

He  was  buried,  it  is  said,  in  a  tomb  of 
marble,  and  "a  fountain  of  oil  sprang 

out  from  the  head  unto  his  feet 

which  is  most  available  to  the  health  of 
sicknesses  of  many  men." 

Later,  when  the  Turks  had  taken  pos- 


session of  the  city  of  Myra,  his  remain- 
ings  were  transported  to  Bari,  in  Italy 
(1807),  where  they  still  are  operating 

miracles. 

*  *  *  * 

In  Russia,  St.  Nicholas  has  become  by 
and  by,  and  has  remained  up  to  our  days 
the  great  national  saint,  being  venerated 
there  about  in  the  same  manner  as  St. 
Patrick  is  in  Ireland,  or  St.  James  in 
Spain,  or  St.  Anthony  in  Portugal,  or  St. 
Martin  in  France.  He  is  so  generally 
worshiped  by  the  people  of  all  classes  and 
all  professions  that  he  is  simply  called 
"The  Helper"  (Nikolai  ugondniku.)  But 
his  popularity  at  first  did  not  spread  much 
over  the  borders  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church ;  his  cult  was  imported  to  Western 
Europe  only  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
i.  e.,  about  at  the  time  when  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  took  a  hold  in  France; 
and  from  there  it  spread  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

And  strange  to  say,  but  probably  be- 
cause they  were  both  particularly  kind- 
hearted  saints,  and  chiefly  worshiped  by 
the  lower  and  oppressed  classes,  the  two 
came  to  be  mixed  in  a  most  amusing  man- 
ner ;  miracles  wrought  by  the  one  were  at- 
tributed to  the  other,  and  those  of  the 
other  to  the  one.  For  example,  St.  Nicho- 
las was  the  patron-saint,  and  still  is  in  all 
countries  (including  Switzerland)  of  the 
sailors  and  of  the  fishermen;  but  many 
stories  of  storms  appeased  by  the  super- 
natural intervention  of  St.  Nicholas  were 
later  referred  to  Mary,  after  an  inter- 
mediate stage  when  the  names  of  both 
were  used.  The  Holy  Virgin  is  now  con- 
sidered as  much  as  a  special  protector  in 
case  of  storm  on  sea,  as  is  St.  Nicholas; 
more  so,  in  fact,  in  occidental  Europe, 
where  she  is  addressed  in  that  capacity  as 
"Stella  Maris."  But,  in  exchange — and 
this  is  very  odd — the  good  old  saint  who 
all  his  life  avoided  women  like  poison, 
has  become  the  patron-saint  of  maidens, 
which  of  course  belonged  to  Mary  by 
right  of  nature.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  great  popularity  which  one  of  the 
legends  connected  with  St.  Nicholas  en- 
joyed during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  re- 
lated thus  in  the  Golden  Legend:  "And 
when  his  father  and  mother  were  departed 
out  of  this  life,  he  began  to  think  how  he 
might  distribute  his  riches,  and  not  to  the 
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praising  of  the  world,  but  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God.  And  it  was  so  that  one, 
his  neighbor,  had  then  three  daughters, 
virgins,  and  he  was  a  nobleman;  but  for 
the  poverty  of  them  together,  they  were 
constrained,  and  in  very  purpose  to  aban- 
don them  to  the  sin  of  lechery,  so  that  by 
that  gain  and  winning  of  their  infamy 
they  might  be  sustained.  And  when  the 
holy  man  Nicolas  knew  hereof  he  had 
great  horror  of  this  villainy,  and  threw  by 
night  secretly  into  the  house  of  the  man  a 
mass  of  gold  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  And 
when  the  man  arose  in  the  morning,  he 
found  this  mass 'of  gold,  and  rendered  to 
God  therefor  great  thankings,  and  there- 
with he  married  his  oldest  daughter.  And 
a  little  while  after,  this  holy  servant  of 
God  threw  another  mass  of  gold,  which  the 
man  found,  and  thanked  God,  and  pur- 
posed to  wake  for  to  know  him  that  so 
aided  him  in  his  poverty.  And  after  a 
few  days  Nicholas  doubled  the  mass  of 
gold,  and  cast  it  into  the  house  of  this 
man.  He  awoke  by  the  sound  of  the  gold, 
and  followed  Nicholas,  who  fled  from  him 
and  he  said  to  him:  'Sir,  flee  not  away 
that  I  may  see  and  know  thee.'  Then  he 
ran  after  him  more  hastily,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  Nicholas;  and  anon  he  kneeled 
down,  and  would  have  kissed  his  feet,  but 
the  holy  man  would  not,  but  required  him 
not  to  tell  nor  discover  this  thing  as  long 
as  he  lived." 

There  are  endless  anecdotes  of  Nicholas 
rescuing  people  from  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, sickness  and  death;  but,  as  said 
before,  this  one  appealed  to  the  people  par- 
ticularly, and  as  those  benefited  by  the 
saint's  charitable  dispositions  were  girls  in 
the  age  of  being  married,  Nicholas  soon 
came  to  be  considered  a  special  benefactor 
to  that  class  of  young  people.  In  Nor- 
mandy, the  girls  of  twenty  are  still  pray- 
ing: 

t 

Patron  des  filles,  Saint-Nicolas, 
Mariez-nous,  ne  tardez  pas  ! 

From  that  position,  he  was  promoted 
to  another  of  still  more  responsibility— 
and  again  following  in  the  steps  of  Mary 
— namely  that  of  the  saint-patron  of 
young  mothers.  As  such  he  was  wor- 
shipped especially  in  Italy. 

(By  the  way,  the   story   of  the  three 


young  girls  and  their  dowries,  the  three 
lumps  of  gold — which  iconography  has 
changed  into  three  apples  of  gold  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  three  apples  of  the  tree, 
of  life,  because,  thanks  to  them  the  girls 
were  saved  from  eternal  spiritual  death- — 
is  the  origin  of  the  three  golden  balls 
hanging  over  the  shops  of  pawnbrokers, 
up  to  the  present  day,  in  all  Christian 

countries,  including  America.) 

*  *  *  * 

But  while  St.  Nicholas  may  have,  ac- 
cording to  countries,  some  different  and 
special  attributions,  being,  for  instance, 
in  Eussia  and  Switzerland  the  chief 
patron  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  in  Tur- 
key and  other  Oriental  countries,  of  mer- 
chants, in  South  Italy  of  young  mothers, 
in  Austria  of  domestic  animals,  he  is  the 
world  over  the  saint-patron  of  children. 
None  of  his  companions  in  Paradise  can 
for  one  moment  think  of  rivalizing  with 
him  in  that  capacity,  not  even  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

This  also  can  be  traced  to  one  of  the 
stories  which  belong  to  -the  cycle  of  St. 
Nicholas  legends. 

In  one  of  his  sermans,  Bonaventura  tells 
how  one  day  two  young  boys  were  going 
to  Athens  in  order  to  study  philosophy. 
They  carried  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay 
their  expenses.  On  their  way,  they  de- 
cided to  visit  the  famous  bishop  Nicholas 
and  ask  for  his  prayers.  But  the  keeper 
of  the  inn  where  they  had  taken  their 
lodgings,  at  Myra,  yielding  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  evib  spirit,  killed  the  two 
boys  in  order  to  rob  their  money  from 
them.  Then  he  cut  their  bodies  into  pieces 
and  kept  them  in  a  tub  like  salted  pork. 
Informed  in  a  dream  by  an  angel  of  what 
had  happened,  Nicholas  at  once  betook 
himself  to  the  house  of  the  murderer,  told 
him  that  he  knew  all  that  he  had  done, 
reprimanded  him  severely,  and  then  went 
to  the  salting  tub  and  called  the  two  boys 
back  to  life. 

This  story  being  told  over  and  over 
again,  gradually  assumed  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form,  and  a  much  more  attractive 
one.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  working 
out  of  a  legend  by  the  genius  of  the  people. 
Whenever  the  story  happened  to  reach 
some  good  teller,  he  would  send  it  further 
somewhat  modified  and  probably  im- 
proved. Gerard  de  Nerval  revived  it  at 
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the  time  of  French  Romanticism  and  made 
out  of  it  a  delightful  little  ballad  ..which 
could  be  translated  about  thus : 

There  were  three  little  boys,  very  poor, 
They  went  to  the  fields  agleaning. 


At  night  they  came  to  a  butcher's  house: 
"For  a  lodging  we  beg  thee,  good  butcher." 
"Yes,  little  boys;  come  in,  come  in!" 
"There  is  room  for  you  assuredly !" 

They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house, 
When   the   butcher,   the   cruel,   he   killed 

them. 
He  killed  them,  and  then  he  cut  them  in 

slices, 
In  the  salting  tub  he  kept  them  like  pork. 

But  seven  years  later,  St.  Nicholas 
Was  passing  through  the  very  same  field. 
And   straight   he   went   to   the   butcher's 

house : 
"A  lodging,  I  want,  Mister  Butcher." 

"Saint  Nicholas,  yes,  come  in,  come  in; 
For  you  there  is  room  assuredly." 
He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house 
When  he  asked  the  butcher  for  supper. 

"What  will  you  have,  a  slice  of  ham  ?" 
"No  thanks,  for  ham  I  do  not  care." 
"Then  will  you  have  a  piece  of  veal?" 
"Indeed,  for  veal  I  have  no  need; 

"Of  the  salted  pork  I  want  to  taste, 
For  seven  years  now  kept  in  this  tub !" 
The  butcher  when  he  heard  him  say, 
He  was  frightened  to  death  and  ran  away. 

"Butcher,  butcher,  do  not  run  away, 
But  pray  God ;  he  may  forgive  thee !" 
Then  Saint  Nicholas  went  to  the  salting 

tub,. 
He  held  up  three  fingers  and  said : 

"My  little  boys  who  sleep  beneath, 
I  am  the  great  Saint  Nicholas. 
I  command  you :  Awake,  awake !" 
The  little  ones  they  get  up  quick. 

The  first  he  said  :  "I  slept  so  well !" 
The  second  said :  "And  so  did  I !" 
And  rising,  too,  the  third  replied: 
•"I  dreamed  I  was  in  Paradise !" 


There  were  three  little  boys,  very  poor, 
They  went  to  the  fields  agleaning. 

The  poor  little  boys  would  naturally 
arouse  much  more  sympathy  than  the 
students  carrying  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  who  wanted  to  study  philosophy.  As 
to  the  number  of  three  murdered  children 
instead  of  two,  it  is  due  to  the  desire  to 
use  as  often  as  possible  the  sacred  figure 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  no  doubt.  The  first 
story  we  mentioned,  about  the  three 
lumps  of  gold,  has  been  altered  slightly  in 
later  times  with  the  same  end  in  view.  In 
the  French  version  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  poet/  Maitre  Wace,  explains 
that  Nicholas  gave  the  first  lump  to  relieve 
the  family  from  poverty,  the  second  to 
provide  three  dowries  for  the  girls,  and 
the  third  "in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity?" This  was  all  the  more  natural 
with  Saint.  Nicholas,  because  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicea  he  had  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trin- 
ity against  the  Unitarians,  offering  even  a 
miraculous  proof  of  the  possibility  of  one 
being  three  and  three  being  one;  namely, 
loosening  a  brick  from  the  floor  in  the 
hall  where  the  bishops  were  discussing,  he 
held  it  up  above  his  head;  then  a  little 
flame  sprang  out  at  the  top  of  the  brick, 
a  few  drops  of  water  dipped  to  the  floor, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  brick  dissolved 
into  sand.  In  several  other  legends  of 
St.  Nicholas  this  fondness  for  the  num- 
ber three  is  manifested;  the  legend  of  the 
three  children  found  dead  on  a  road  and 
resuscitated  by  him;  that  of  the  three  offi- 
cials of  the  court  saved  from  the  unjust 
wrath  of  the  king;  that  of  the  three  men 
condemned  unjustly  to  death  by  the  judge : 
that  of  the  three  little  children  in  Flan- 
ders saved  from  drowning,  and  so  forth. 
*  *  *  * 

As  the  Nicholas  legend  developed,  child- 
ren-stories were  constantly  added  to  his 
credit;  some  of  them  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  his  lifetime,  some  others 
after  his  death.  Let  us  relate  two  or 
three  of  the  most  popular. 

One  goes  back  to  the  day  of  his  election 
as  bishop  of  Myra. 

On  that  morning,  the  woman  in  whose 
house  he  was  dwelling  was  just  bathing 
her  baby  when  she  heard  of  the  great  news. 
The  child  had  already  been  put  in  the  tub, 
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and  in  order  to  keep  the  water  warm 
enough,  the  tub  was  kept  on  the  fire.  She 
was  so  overcome  with  surprise  and  joy, 
that  forgetting  everything  else,  she  went 
directly  to  the  church  in  order  to  attend 
the  service  of  inauguration.  When  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  idea  of  the  child 
suddenly  came  back  to  her  mind,  and 
she  ran  over  to  her  house  in  great  anxiety. 
The  water  was  boiling  hard,  but  the  lit- 
tle one  was  unhurt;  she  found  him  smil- 
ing and  happy,  splashing  with  his  hands 
and  playing  with  the  bubbles.  The  de- 
lighted mother  at  once  returned  to  the 
church,  told  the  people  all  about  the  mir- 
acle wrought  by  God  in  honor  of  the  new 
bishop.  The  reputation  of  holiness  of 
.Nicholas  was  greatly  increased  by  this 
incident. 

The  two  following  children  stories  are 
ascribed  to  the  time  when  St.  Nicholas 
had  already  left  this  valley  of  tears.  They 
are  taken  from  the  English  text  of  the 
Golden  Legend. 

"A  man,  for  the  love  of  his  son  that 
went  to  school  for  to  learn,  hallowed 
every  year  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  much 
solemnly.  On  a  time  it  happened  that 
the  father  had  to  make  ready  the  dinner, 
and  called  many  clerks  to  this  dinner. 
And  the  devil  came  to  the  gate  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim  for  to  demand  alms; 
and  the  father  anon  commanded  his  son 
that  he  should  give  alms  to  the  pilgrim. 
He  followed  him  as  he  went  for  to  give 
him  alms,  and  when  he  came  to  the  quar- 
fox,  the  devil  caught  the  child  and  stran- 
gled him.  And  when  the  father  heard  this 
he  sorrowed  much  strongly  and  wept,  and 
bare  the  body  into  his  chamber,  and  be- 
gan to  cry  for  sorrow  and  say :  Bright, 
sweet  son,  how  is  it  with  thee  ?  S.  Nicho- 
las, is  this  the  guerdon  that  you  have  done 
to  me  because  I  have  so  long  served  you? 
And  as  he  said  these  words,  and  other 
eemblable,  the  child  opened  his  eyes  and 
awoke  like  as  he  had  been  asleep,  and 
arose  up  tofore  all,  and  was  raised  from 
death  to  life." 

«  *  *  *  There  was  a  rich  man  that  by 
the  merits  of  S.  Nicholas  had  a  son  and 
called  him  Deus  dedit  (God  gave.)  And 
this  rich  man  did  do  make  a  chapel  of  S. 
Nicholas  in  his  dwelling-place;  and  this 
manor  was  set  by  the  land  of  the  Agrari- 
ans. The  child  was  taken  prisoner,  and 


deputed  to  serve  the  king.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, and  the  day  that  his  father  held 
devoutly  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas,  the 
child  held  a  precious  cup  tofore  the  king, 
and  remembered  his  prise,  the  sorrow  of 
his  friends,  and  the  joy  that  was  made 
that  day  in  the  house  of  his  father,  and 
began  for  to  sigh  sore  high.  And  the 
king  demanded  him  what  ailed  him,  and 
the  cause  of  his  sighing;  and  he  told  him 
every  word  wholly.  And  when  the  king 
knew  it  he  said  to  him :  Whatsomever  thy 
Nicholas  do  or  do  not,  thou  shalt  abide 
here  with  us.  And  suddenly  there  blew  a 
much  strong  wind  that  made  all  the  house 
to  tremble,  and  the  child  was  ravished 
with  the  cup,  and  was  set  tofore  the  gate 
where  his  father  held  the  solemnity  of  S. 
Nicholas,  in  such  wise  that  they  all  de- 
meaned great  joy." 

*  *  *  * 

Another  feature  which  contributed  to 
make  St.  Nicholas  so  universally  beloved, 
is  that  he  was  not,  as  some  others,  so 
very  "saintly"  that  one  should  be  afraid 
of  him,  or  so  dignified  that  one  dared  not 
approach  him.  There  is  something  infor- 
mal about  the  good  bishop  of  Myra  that 
appeals  to  the  people;  he  even  tolerates 
to  be  treated  in  a  very  democratic  fashion 
at  times.  He  appears,  for  instance,  in  a 
story  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France, 
in  which  he  proves  willing  to  forgive  a 
practical  joke  on  rather  easy  terms;  in 
fact,  answers  one  joke  by  another.  Two 
loafing  ruffians  were  deceiving  good- 
hearted  people,  asking  for  charity  and  us- 
ing the  money  for  very  worldly  purposes. 
One  of  the  two  would  stretch  himself  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  if  he  were 
dead;  while  the  other  pretending  to  be 
carried  away  with  grief,  lamented  with 
cries  and  tears  the  fate  of  his  dear  brother 
and  thus  aroused  deep  sympathy  in  the 
heart  of  his  victims.  One  day  St.  Nicho- 
las was  journeying  along  that  road  and 
did  not  fail  to  offer  his  alms  to  the  poor 
fellow,  who,  throwing  his  mask,  hurried 
away:  "Come  on,  man,  now  let  us  have 
a  drink!"  But  the  man  this  time  did 
not  move ;  he  was  found  to  be  really  dead. 
Trembling  with  fear  and  remorse,  the 
first  villain  ran  after  St.  Nicholas,  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  entreated  the  saint  to 
have  pity  on  him.  The  good,  bishop  con- 
sented to  turn  around,  went  to  the  corpse,, 
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resurrected  the  dead  man  and  only  warned 
the  two  companions  that  they  should  not 
try  again  to  get  alms  in  using  such  tricks. 
Several  other  St.  Nicholas  stories  are 
of  a  rather  entertaining  character.  One 
more  may  be  given  here.  The  version  of 
the  Golden  Legend  is  selected  for  fear 
another  should  be  offensive  to  the  reader. 
"A  Jew  saw  the  virtuous  miracles  of  S. 
Nicholas,  and  did  so  make  an  image  of 
the  saint,  and  set  it  in  his  house  and  com- 
manded him  that  he  should  keep  well  his 
house  when  he  went  out,  and  that  he 
should  keep  well  all  his  goods,  saying  to 
him :  "Nicholas,  lo !  here  be  all  my  goods, 
I  charge  thee  to  keep  them,  and  if  thou 
keep  them  not  well  I  shall  avenge  me  on 
thee  in  beating  and  tormenting  thee.  And 
on  a  time,  when  the  Jew  was  out,  thieves 
came  and  robbed  all  his  goods,  and  left 
unborne  away  only  the  image.  And  when 
the  Jew  came  home,  he  found  himself 
robbed  of  all  his  goods.  He  areasoned  the 
image,  saying  these  words:  'Sir  Nicholas, 
I  had  set  you  in  my  house  for  to  keep  my 
goods  from  thieves ;  wheref or  have  ye  not 
kept  them?  Ye  shall  receive  sorrow  and 
torments,  and  shall  have  pain  for  the 
thieves.  I  shall  avenge  my  loss,  and  re- 
frain my  woodness  in  beating  thee.'  And 
then  took  the  Jew  the  image  and  beat  it, 
and  tormented  it  cruelly.  Then  happed 
a  great  marvel,  for  when  the  thieves  de- 
parted the  goods,  the  holy  saint,  like  as 
he  had  been  in  his  array,  appeared  to  the 
thieves  and  said  to  them :  Wherefore  have 
T  been  beaten  so  cruelly  for  you  and  have 
so  many  torments?  See  how  my  body  is 
hewed  and  broken;  see  how  that  red  blood 
runneth  down  by  my  body ;  go  ye  fast  and 
restore  it  again,  or  else  the  ire  of  God 
Almighty  shall  make  you  as  to  be  one  out 
of  his  wit,  and  that  all  men  shall  know 
your  felony,  and  that  each  of  you  shall  be 
hanged.  And  they  said:  Who  art  thou 
that  sayest  to  us  such  things?  And  he 
said  to  them:  I  am  Nicholas  the  servant 
of  Jesus-Christ,  whom  the  Jew  has  so 
cruelly  beaten  for  his  goods  that  ye  bare 
away.  Then  they  were  afeared,  and  came 
to  the  Jew,  and  heard  what  he  had  done 
to  the  image,  and  they  told  him  the  mir- 
acle, and  delivered  to  him  again  all  his 
goods.  And  thus  came  the  thieves  to  the 
way  of  truth,  and  the  Jew  to  the  way  of 
Jesus-Christ." 


But  what  has  St.  Nicholas,  whose  cal- 
endar day  is  on  December  the  sixth,  to  do 
with  Christmas,  which  comes  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  -of  the  same  month? 

In  the  early  Church,  Christmas  had  not 
the  importance  which  it  has  at  present. 
Of  course,  the  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  (Christ's  mass)  was  bound 
to  call  for  some  solemn  festivity  in  all 
times,  only  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
many  saintsi'  services  all  round  the  year, 
made  a  celebration,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant, appear  as  an  almost  every-day 
occurrence.  But  when  Protestantism 
suddenly  did  away  with  all  those  saints, 
Christmas  at  once  assumed  a  paramount 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  some- 
thing similar  to  that  which  had  happened 
at  the  period  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Paganism  and  Christianism  took 
place.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Church  had  agreed  tacitly,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  new  creed  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  to  adopt  some  of  the  most  harm- 
less among  Pagan  religious  traditions, 
slightly  transforming  them  and  giving 
them  Christian  names.  So,  again,  after 
the  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
many  a  Catholic  festivity  continued  to  be 
observed  by  the  Protestants;  and  while 
some  of  them  were  dropped  altogether  in 
the  long  run,  others  remained  up  to  the 
present  times.  Christmas  absorbed  several 
ceremonies  and  traditions  which  were  be- 
fore celebrated  at  special  dates  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.  We  all  know  how,  in 
our  representations  of  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
on  Christmas  eve,  we  like  to  see  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  three  kings  from 
the  Orient.  But  there  was  formerly  a  day 
by  itself  that  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi, 
namely,  the  sixth  of  January.  Again,  it  is 
an  old-established  custom  in  Protestant 
churches,  to  read,  at  least  at  one  of  the 
services  on  Christmas  day,  the  story  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  little  children  by 
Herodes;  before,  the  Church  celebrated 
this  event  on  the  28th  of  December.  This 
makes  already  three  festivities  in  one,  and 
now  the  appearance  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Christmas  time  simply  means  a  fourth 
one  added  to  the  others. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always 
proved  very  keen  in  understanding  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  demands  of 
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human  nature.  Long  ago,  long  before 
the  twentieth  century  "invented"  them, 
the  Church  had  recognized  the  rights  of 
the  little  ones.  An  article  by  itself  would 
be  necessary,  if  we  were  to  deal  with  the 
different  customs  connected  with  St. 
Nicholas  day  in  former  times.  Let  us 
mention  only  one  more,  namely,  the  pre- 
sentation of  useful  gifts  to  the  poorest 
children  in  the  community;  as  it  was  in 
winter  time,  the  gifts  were  mostly  shoes 
and  stockings,  in  which  occasionally  some 
good  souls  would  hide  a  few  nuts  and  can- 
dies:— this  is  the  touching  origin  of  the 
gorgeous  Christmas  stockings  and  shoes 
of  later  days. 

Two  days  in  the  year  were  devoted  to 
ihe  children  by  the  Church  of  the  middle- 
ages;  the  one  was  the  day  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to : 
the  144,000  innocent  slain  by  Herodes  had 
been  canonized  as  the  first  martyrs  of 
Christianity,  and  the  yearly  commemora- 
tion of  their  martyrdom  had  been  placed 
on  the  28th  day  of  December.  The  second 
was  St.  Nicholas  day,  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. On  both  occasions,  children  were 
allowed  to  be  very  merry.  In  fact,  the 
similarity  of  the  two  festivities  seems  to 
have  brought  about  some  confusion,  and  it 
may  be  that  only  one  of  the  two  was  regu- 
iarly  taken  up  by  one  community.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  -it  seems  that  it 
was  rather  St.  Nicholas  day  which  was 
observed,  in  the  western  part  rather  the 
Innocents.  From  some  customs  still  pre- 
served in  certain  Catholic  villages,  we  can 
infer  that  the  rejoicings  were  very  much 
alike,  and  that  a  very  serious  spirit  was 
prevailing  at  the  outset.  The  solemnities 
were  started  in  cloister  schools.  One  of 
the  seminarists,  or  one  of  the  choir  boys, 
was  elected  bishop,  the  "Bishop  of  the  In- 
nocents," or  "Bishop  Colas;"  this  was  a 
reward  for  faithful  study  and  good  behav- 
ior. Wearing  the  insignia  of  a  bishop, 
and  sometimes  mounted  on  a  horse,  the 
boy  was  escorted  to  church  by  a  proces- 


sion formed  by  his  companions  in  the 
school.  There  he  partook  of  special 
honors  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
Sometimes  he  delivered  a  sermon  in  Latin. 
He  also  received  some  gifts  in  money  to 
help  him  along  in  his  studies.  Gradually, 
however,  the  boys  succeeded  in  getting 
control  of  the  ceremonies  entirely,  and 
they  rendered  them  very  jolly,  indulging 
into  all  sorts  of  gay  performances,  and 
especially  making  of  the  religious  service 
in  the  church  a  mock-ceremony.  They 
made  fun  also  of  their  bishop  of  the  In- 
nocents, and  instead  of  picking  out  the 
most  deserving,  they  made  it  a  point  to 
select  the  most  unworthy  among  them — 
and  the  fun  became  greater  and  greater. 
Finally,  strong  measures  had  to  be  taken. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  Church 
Councils  discussed  the  question,  and 
among  other  things,  it  was  decided  that 
henceforth  it  would  be  forbidden  to  throw 
more  than  three  buckets  of  water  on  the 
head  of  the  Chorister.  The  Eeformation 
had  a  beneficial  influence  even  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury those  turbulent  and  undesirable  cele- 
brations were  given  up  altogether.  But 
the  thought  of  having  a  children-day  in 
the  year  was  a  good  one;  the  Catholic 
Church  reformed  it  and  kept  it;  the 
Protestant  Church  adopted  it.  As  both, 
the  St.  Nicholas  day  and  the  Innocents' 
day  fell  near  Christmas  time,  it  was 
found  easy  to  shift  this  children-celebra- 
tion from  where  it  had  been  before  upon 
the  day  when  men  sing :  "A  child  unto  us 
is  born!"  All  the  good  features  of  for- 
mer times  were  adopted,  especially  that 
of  making  presents  to  poor  and  deserving 
children,  and  in  general  the  custom  of 
making  all  children  happy.  St.  Nicholas, 
the  good  bishop,  was  not  forgotten;  and 
this  is  how.  while  adults  nowadays  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Savior,  children, 
while  calling  it  Christmas,  celebrate  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  St.  Nicholas-day  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December  of  each  year. 


ORIGINALLY  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  descend  the  canyon  in 
the  usual,  conventional  style, 
with  a  guide  and  a  burro  train, 
but  when  two  gentlemen  in  the  tourist 
party  from  Bright  An,gel  Hotel  announced 
their  intention  of  following  afoot,  I 
promptly  made  up  my  mind  to  be  one  of 
them.  Before  the  caravan  started  to 
slowly  file  down  the  zigzags  that  seemed 
to  drop  almost  over  the  edge  of  a  sheer 
precipice,  the  two  would-be  pedestrians, 
whose  timidity  overcame  them  at  the  last 
minute,  left  me  to  make  the  journey  alone. 
But  it  was  better  so,  to  view  the  awful 
grandeur  of  this  tremendous  gap  in  the 
face  of  nature  alone  with  my  own 
thoughts  and  my  faithful  camera  to  re- 
cord my  various  impressions  from  stand- 
points not  to  be  gained  by  traveling  on 
muleback  or  with  the  average  tourist, 
whose  intentions  are  simply  to  "do  the 
canyon"  in  a  hurry. 

I  wanted  to  take  my  own  time  going 
down  and  wander  off  the  beaten  path 
when  a  certain  composition  struck  my 
fancy  for  a  snapshot.  This  I  knew  would 
be  impossible  when  one  went  with  a  party, 
for  guides  usually  travel  on  schedule  time 
and  grow  impatient  if  one  does  not  always 
keep  in  sight  of  the  tourist  party. 

I  was  told  that  the  trail  was  a  per- 
fectly safe  one,  and  the  distance  was  only 
four  miles  from  the  hotel  on  the  "rim" 
to  the  top  of  the  granite  wall  overlook- 
ing the  great  "gorge"  through  which  the 
river  sullenly  roars. 

Shortly  after  sun-up  the  caravan 
started;  and  when  the  last  one  disap- 


peared over  the  "rim,"  the  leader  of  the  • 
party  passed  me  several  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  top  where  I  made  my  first  halt 
to  view  the  panorama  from  a  favorable 
outlook.  Fifteen  miles  across  at  the  dis- 
tant horizon  was  the  opposite  "rim" 
which  I  could  trace  by  a  line  of  light 
gray  stone.  How  unbelievable  it  all 
seemed!  And  yet  only  the  day  before  I 
had  seen  through  a  telescope  a  cluster  of 
tents  in  the  canyon,  that  from  this  out- 
look appeared  like  several  little  scraps  of 
paper.  These,  I  was  told,  were  three  miles 
distant.  This  fact  established  in  mind 
might  have  given  me  a  basis  upon  which 
to  make  a  comparison ;  but  there  are  times 
when  well  established  facts  make  no  im- 
pression upon  one's  mind,  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

Halting  for  breath  upon  this  natural 
rock  observatory,  shaded  by  Douglas 
spruces,  I  stood  long  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  wonderful  panorama  spread  be- 
neath. All  around  and  above  me  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  towered  the  jagged  rim, 
while  below,  more  than  a  half  mile, 
stretched  the  great  plateau  over  which  zig- 
zagged the  narrow  trail.  The  place  was 
silent  as  the  tomb — save  at  intervals  when 
the  faint  voices  of  the  descending  tourists 
stole  upwards  through  the  morning  air.  A 
stray  bird  now  and  then  chattered  in  the 
Pinon  trees,  but  aside  from  these,  there 
were  no  other  noises  save  the  crunching  of 
the  stones  under  my  feet  as  the  course 
ever  led  me  downward. 

Above  to  the  very  edge  of  the  "rim"  the 
growth  of  yellow  pine  and  juniper  was 
never  lost  sight  of.  Below  this  fringe  of 
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sombre  green  are  vertical  walls  of  spark- 
ling white,  blue,  pink  and  red  sandstone. 
These  are  the  faces  of  solid  strata,  some 
of  them  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness, 
through  which  the  main,  or  upper,  canyon 
is  cut.  The  sloping  banks  of  broken  stone, 
known  to  the  geologist  as  taluses,  which 
lie  between  the  various  perpendicular 
strata  bear  trees  and  bushes.  The  dry 
bottom  of  the  upper  canyon,  some  thirty- 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  rim,  supports 
a  stunted  growth  of  sage,  yucca,  cactus 
and  other  desert  plants.  Thus  mingling 
with  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  vertical  rock 
faces,  are  the  dull  greens  and  grays  of  the 
taluses  and  bottom  of  the  upper  canyon. 
The  entire  effect,  under  a  brilliant  sun  in  a 
perfectly  clear  atmosphere,  is  gloriously 
beautiful.  Then  when  great  billowy  cu- 
mulus clouds,  purple-toned  on  the  under 
side,  cast  their  fantastic  blue-violet  shad- 
ows over  table  lands,  peaks  and  minor  can- 
yons, the  effect  is  like  one  vast,  rare 
mosaic.  These  constantly  changing  effects 
linger  long  in  one's  memory.  Beautiful — 
the  most  evanescent  of  gradations  of 
lights  and  shadows  strangely  blending 
with  the  soft  buffs,  blue  grays,  pinks  and 
.dull  Indian  reds  of  the  canyon  recur  at 
every  morning  and  evening  hour.  To- 
wards noon  the  lightest  rocks  appeared  al- 
most white  in  the  glare  of  the  Arizona 
sun;  but,  as  afternoon  cast  long,  purplish- 
blue  shadows  across  side  canyon  and  across 
perpendicular  walls,  the  pinks  and  buffs 
and  Indian  reds  grew  warmer.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  low  rumble  of 
thunder  broke  the  death-like  stillness  of 
the  apparently  bottomless  pit  filled  with 
this  marvelous  mixture  of  colors,  dark  be- 
low and  light  above. 

From  every  turn  in  the  trail  new  vistas 
opened  out;  now  it  was  a  butte  of  reddish 
brown-stone  that  stood  out  prominently 
from  the  trail — the  "Battleship,"  so  named 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  modern 
man-of-war.  After  passing  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  upward  gorge,  with  many 
a  backward  turn  at  the  gradually  increas- 
ing height  of  the  tawny  cliffs,  the  tribu- 
tary canyon  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  loomed 
up  in  the  distant  perspective,  a  dark,  vio- 
let zig-zag  gash  in  the  canyon  walls  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Soon  the  trail 
became  less  precipitous.  It  brought  me  to 
the  spot  known  as  the  Indian  Gardens, 


where  the  colony  of  tents  mentioned  here- 
tofore cozily  nestled  amid  a  cool  growth  of 
willows.  The  presence  of  running  water 
here  was  very  welcome  to  my  parched 
tongue  as  nowhere  else  on  the  trail  was 
there  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  spring. 
After  inspecting  a  ruined  stone  building 
and  refreshing  myself  with  the  lunch  put 
up  by  the  hotel  people,  and  copious 
draughts  of  the  delicious  mountain  water, 
I  decided  to  take  the  trail  to  the  left  and 
view  the  river  from  the  top  of  the  great 
granite  gorge,  1200  feet  overhead,  instead 
of  going  the  remaining  distance  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  itself.  The  rest  of  the 
distance  was  mostly  along  the  banks  of 
Willow  Creek  and  then  over  a  rather  level 
plateau  sparsely  covered  with  talus,  sage 
brush,  cactus  and  other  desert  growths. 
No  friendly  junipers  nor  pinon  furnished 
me  with  their  grateful  shade  once  I  left 
the  willow-fringed  banks  of  the  creek  and 
struck  out  over  the  dimly  defined  trail 
across  this  miniature  desert.  To  add  to 
the  sun's  uncomfortable  rays  the  unap- 
proachable cacti  often  thrust  their  sting- 
ing spines  unceremoniously  into  my  nether 
limbs  in  a  most  aggravating  fashion.  For 
a  while  the  scenery  did  not  'impress  one, 
but  when  the  end  of  the  journey  was 
reached,  like  a  climax  in  a  great  story, 
the  granite  gorge  opened  up  beneath  the 
jagged,  rocky  shelf  that  hangs  dizzily  over 
the  terrible  abyss  and  offered  a  magnifi- 
cent point  of  observation  from  which  to 
obtain  photographs.  The  panorama  here 
is  less  extensive  than  from  the  rim,  and 
shows  up  to  better  advantage  on  a  4x5 
ground-glass  focusing  screen  than  the  lat- 
ter, which,  outside  of  an  8x10  and  a  tele- 
photo  lens  is  a  mere  jumble  of  inconse- 
quential ridges  and  furrows. 

Dwarfed  by  such  prodigious  mountain 
shores,  which  rise  immediately  from  the 
water's  edge  at  an  angle  so  acute  that 
would  deny  footing  to  a  mountain  sheep, 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  confidently  the 
width  and  volume  of  the  tawny,  muddy 
flood  whose  dull,  sullen  roar  faintly 
reached  my  ears.  I  wandered  up,  as 
though  spell-bound,  upon  a  mighty  mono- 
lith or  shelf  of  rock  that  commands  a  view 
up  stream  and  down  for  many  miles.  Be- 
yond, the  river  disappeared,  apparently  be- 
hind the  mountain  walls.  Beneath  me  it 
slipped  by  with  an  oily  smoothness  for  a 
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epace,  and  then  suddenly  broke  into  violent 
waves  that  combed  back  against  the  cur- 
rent and  shot  unexpectedly  here  and  there, 
while  the  seething  volume  swayed  tide-like 
from  side  to  side,  and  long  curling  break- 
ers formed  and  held  their  outline  length- 
wise of  the  shore,  despite  the  seemingly 
irresistible  velocity  of  the  river.  The 
stream  is  often  laden  with  drift  huge  tree 
trunks  which  it  tosses  like  tooth-picks  in 
its  terrible  play. 


warningly  against  a  longer  delay.  With 
many  a  backward  glance  I  hurried  across 
the  pJateau  and  soon  began  the  ascent  of 
the  zig-zags.  The  little  spring  at  the  In- 
dian Garden  again  quaffed  my  thirst  and 
bridged  over  another  possible  water  fam- 
ine until  the  summit  of  the  rim  should  be 
gained.  The  thunder  shower  raged  in  the 
canyon  far  below,  but  only  a  few  stray 
drops  managed  to  reach  me  and  moisten 
my  clothes.  For  myself  I  did  not  fear, 
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Long  could  I  have  loitered  on  this  dizzy 
edge  and  gazed  on  that  scene  of  strange 
fascination,  but  the  thought  of  the  most 
strenuous  part  of  the  trip  afoot,  the  climb 
upward,  kept  constantly  reminding  me 
that  the  journey  must  be  retraced  long  ere 
the  shadows  lengthened  into  twilight. 
Moreover,  a  threatening  sky  and  low  and 
distant  thunder  murmurings  protested 


but  the  camera  would  be  a  wreck  should 
there  be  a  downpour  such  as  we  had  had  a 
few  days  previous. 

Nature  was  very  kind;  she  waited  until 
I  was  snugly  quartered  at  the  log  cabin 
about  the  roaring  fireplace  before  her  tears 
fell.  It  was  no  gentle  downpour,  either. 
The  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder 
boomed  and  reverberated  from  crag  to  crag 
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in  a  deafening  bombardment.  At  times 
the  log  house  trembled  like  a  pine  tree  in 
a  gale,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
By  and  bye  the  rage  of  the  storm  was 
spent,  the  sun  peeked  out  through  the 
golden  rifts  in  the  gray  blanket  overhead, 
tinging  the  remarkable  peaks  and  "ruined 
castles"  in  a  deep  orange-red  glory.  Now 
the  whole  face  of  nature  was  changed. 
The  multitude  of  spires,  peaks,  side  can- 
yons and  walls,  all  blended  into  one  har- 
monious whole — a  deep,  unfathomable 
gorge  of  purple  gloom,  and  only  the  most 
elevated  peaks — the  leading  actors  in  the 
calcium  light  of  this  marvelous  amphi- 
theatre, caught  the  blood-red  tints  of  the 
after-glow. 

Finally  even  these  sun-fires  died  away, 
leaving'  the  whole  scene  a  monochrome  of 
sombre  violet.  Just  as  the  scene  was  dis- 
solving from  twilight  to  moonlight,  sev- 
eral great,  white,  balloon-like,  cumulus 
clouds  floated  up  from  the  river,  until  they 
overflowed  the  rim.  Slowly,  majestically 
in  spectacular  grandeur  they  moved!  The 
stars  and  the  moon  came  out,  and  another 
phase  of  the  canyon's  moods  lay  spread 
before  us,  as  the  daylight  scene  in  part  re- 
vived in  silver  light,  and  a  thousand  spec- 
tral forms  projected  from  the  impene- 
trable gloom — "dreams  of  mountains,  as 
in  their  sleep  they  brood  on  things  eter- 


nal." 

Long  might  I  have  gazed  and  never 
tired  of  the  scene,  but  there  was  a  crisp, 
frosty  tang  in  the  September  air,  and  I 
tore  myself  away  from  this  enchanting 
scene  to  snuggle  around  the  blazing  fire- 
place at  the  inn  where,  in  the  cheery  at- 
mosphere of  indoors,  fellow  tourists 
drawn  hither  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  witness  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
scenic  wonders,  exchanged  tales  of  travel 
that  were  both  interesting  and  thrilling. 

There  was  the  middle-aged  couple  from 
a  farm  in  Nebraska,  a  prominent  New 
York  educator,  tourists  from  Phoenix, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  the  East, 
Presidents  of  railroads,  bankers,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  many  ladies  and  a  few 
children. 

All  who  had  been  down  to  the  river 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  trip,  although 
none  of  them  were  unmindful  of  being  sore 
from  the  saddle.  The  few  new  arrivals 
who  contemplated  taking  the  trail  on  the 
morrow,  listened  eagerly  to  the  various 
experiences,  but  to  not  one  of  them  did  my 
method  of  "hitting  the  trail"  appeal.  It 
was  "too  strenuous,"  they  all  declared, 
even  the  sore  ones,  and  yet  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  could  have  made  the  trip 
again  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
soreness  or  fatigue. 


ROSES 

BY    EMMA    FLATTER    SEABURY 

Red  roses  caressing  the  garden  wall 

In  the  misty  cloud 

Of  your  incense  shroud, 

Are  you  seeking  the  paradise  whence  you  came? 
Warm  and  palpitant  blooms  that  fall 

From  the  quivering  arrows  of  sunset  flame. 

Yellow  rose  bloom  in  your  garden  bower, 

You  reel  in  the  night 

Like  the  glow  worm's  light, 
But  your  leaves  a  globule  of  dew  enclose, 
And  it  prisons  a  star  in  the  heart  of  a  flower. 

Love  ever  lives  in  the  heart  of  a  rose. 

White  rose  that  blooms  in  a  marble  bed, 
.  -  From  gloom  and  glade 
In  the  fir  trees'  shade, 
You  seem  like  an  exhalation  fanned 
From  the  hope  I  lost,  from  the  friends  who  fled 

With  death,  to  the  shores  of  the  unseen  land. 

Rose  of  the  banquet  whatever  thou  art, 

That  glows  and  glistens. 

And  whispers  and  listens, 
That  throbs  in  the  dew  and  burns  in  the  dawn, 
You  each  have  a  language  that  speaks  to  my  heart, 

And  the  spirit  of  beauty  that  never  is  gone. 

Roses  voluptuous,  passionate,  sweet, 

The  lingering  scent 

When  your  bloom  is  spent. 
Is  the  soul  of  summer  distilled  and  caught; 
You  are  like  the  aroma  of  lives  we  meet, 

Where  love  is  the  essence  and  God  the  thought. 


THE    FORGOTTEN  STORY    OF   DOMINGUEZ 


BY    HELEN    FITZGERALD    SANDERS 


ON  THE  LOS  ANGELES  road, 
near  the  point  where  it  divides 
like  the  letter  Y  into  two  high- 
ways, one  leading  to  San  Pe- 
dro, the  other  to  Long  Beach,  is  a  group 
of  adobe  ruins  and  the  skeleton  of  an  old 
windmill.  The  vigorous  ocean  breeze  has 
sown  wild  seed,  the  soil  has  brought  them 
forth,  and  the  sun  has  warmed  them  into 
lush  growth  until  now  a  clamoring  tangle 
of  juicy  stalked,  broad-leafed  weeds  has 
woven  a  living  screen  about  the  ruins. 
Venerable  pepper  trees  cast  pendent 
streamers  and  a  cooling  shadow  over  the 
deserted  houses  long  since  left  to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  spinning  spiders  and  nesting 
birds.  It  is  a  fair  spot.  On  all  sides  the 
ground  ripples  away  in  a  sea  of  green, 
tufted  eucalyptus  trees  with  slender 
scythe-like  leaves  stand  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  and  far,  far  away  through  opa- 
lescent scarfs  of  smoke  soar  the  moun- 
tains, quivering  into  altitudes  that  seem 
one  with  the  silver  mist. 

The  thrall  of  silence,  broken  now  and 
again  by  the  exultant  lilt  of  the  meadow- 
lark,  the  elfin  chuckle  of  the  grass-hopper, 
and  the  fantastic  song  of  some  lone  mock- 
ing bird,  is  upon  the  ancient  adobes.  Yet 
once  upon  a  time  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  dons,  the  mellow  note  of  the  guitar 
thrummed  to  the  time  of  a  serenade,  and 
who  knows  what  once  lovely  face  was 
framed  in  the  windows  that  now  hold  the 
empty  image  of  ruin  and  decay.  The 
hoary  walls,  bearded  with  tufts  of  grass, 
have  seen  many  a  change,  endured  through 
many  a  stirring  passage  in  the  making  of 
our  national  history.  The  'bullets  of  op- 
posing forces  have  fallen  about  them,  and 
they  have  trembled  at  the  shock  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  thud  of  charging  hoofs  when 
native  Californians  and  Americans  met  to 
contest  the  right  to  the  land.  Indeed,  this 
is  no  less  than  Dominguez,  the  romantic, 
the  historical,  the  forgotten ! 


Almost  reverently  I  waded  through  the 
entangling  woof  and  mesh  of  green,  all, 
spangled  over  with  dew  and  patterned 
with  darting  dragon-flies  and  crimson 
spotted  blackbirds,  into  the  chill  shadow 
that  fell  upon  me  with  the  strange  depres- 
sion which  seems  to  be  the  common  heri- 
tage of  abandoned  places,  as  though  the 
ghosts  of  departed  masters  and  mistresses 
live  and  mourn  through  the  silence  and 
solitude.  As  I  moved  hither  and  thither, 
now  lingering  beneath  a  naked  threshold 
or  by  a  gaping  window  curtained  only  by 
the  lacy  foliage  of  pepper  leaves,  bits  of 
adobe  kept  crumbling,  crumbling  with 
slight,  stealthy  rattling  noises  and  dropped 
on  the  grass-grown  floor.  Some  patches 
of  plaster  still  showed  yellow-white  upon 
the  walls ;  the  old,  dismantled  windmill 
bared  its  stripped  wheel  impotently  to  the 
wind  and  the  whole  strange  assembly  of 
disintegrating  walls  and  shielding  trees 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  phantoms  of  a 
dream,  the  half- forgotten  memory  of f  an- 
other century.  Such  is  the  Dominguez  of 
to-day,  and  now  for  the  story. 

It  is  hard  to  dispel  the  living  image  of 
the  California  of  the  present  and  recre- 
ate in  imagination  the  California  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago*  yet  that  is  what 
we  must  do  if  we  would  go  threading  our 
way  through  the  romance  of  Dominguez. 
We  must  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  time 
in  the- infancy  of  this  western  land  when 
it  was  so  remote  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  only  once  a  month  the  mail 
was  brought  from  Mexico  over  El  Camino 
Eeal,  the  King's  Highway,  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles.  It  was  an  age  of  monkish 
and  militant  rule,  enlivened  by  daring 
vaqueros  and  gaudy  dons  and  forever  and 
ever  by  petty  insurrections  which  varied 
the  monotony  of  bull  fights  and  amours. 

Fages  was  Governor,  and  the  little 
pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  struggling 
through  its  beginnings.  A  number  of 
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families  had  gathered  together  there  in  a 
small  community,  and  one  citizen,  per- 
haps possessed  of  more  thrift  than  his  in- 
dolent neighbors,  applied  to  Fages  for  a 
grant  of  land  upon  which  to  raise  cattle 
and  such  things  besides  as  the  soil  would 
produce.  The  question  was  without  prece- 
dent. Fages  appealed  to  the  Commandant 
General  for  guidance,  and  that  mighty 
official  augustly  declared  that  a  worthy 
subject  might  be  given  lands  "not  to  ex- 
ceed three  leagues  square,  so  located  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any 
existing  mission  or  pueblo."  Upon  this 
authority  in  1884  Fages  bestowed  upon 
Juan  Jose  Dominguez  the  country  "along 


houses  of  adobe,  planted  his  pepper  trees, 
let  us  assume,  drowsing  in  their  pleasant 
shade  while  his  vaqueros  rode  the  wave- 
like  hills  in  pursuit  of  his  growing  herds. 
And  when  Don  Juan  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  his  lands  passed  on  through  his 
brother  sergeant,  Cristobal  Dominguez, 
unto  his  descendants  even  to  the  present 
day. 

The  old  buildings  dreamed  on  through 
uneventful  years  until.  1846,  when  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  were  .on  the 
eve  of  war.  To  understand  the  story, 
which  is,  after  all,  more  of  a  tableau  than 
a  narrative,  we  must  stop  a  bit  and  glance 
back  at  some  history. 


The  old  windmill  and  the  ruins. 


the  ocean,  at  San -Pedro,"  and  up  the  es- 
tuary half  way  to  Los  Angeles.  Generous 
as  this  giving  of  vast  tracts  would  seem  at 
first  sight,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  pre- 
carious blessing,  depending  solely  upon  the 
caprice  or  whim  of  the  all-powerful  Gov- 
ernor. There  is  record  of  the  fact  that 
the  Encina  rancho,  granted  to  Francisco 
Eeyes  (and  of  these  Reyes  we  shall  hear 
more  by  and  bye),  was  confiscated  to  en- 
dow the  newly  founded  Mission  of  San 
Fernando. 

The  acres  of  Dominguez  knew  no  such 
unjust  fate.  Upon  his  goodly  estate,  Don 
Juan  Jose  lived  and  flourished,  built  his 


Just  about  this  time,  Captain  John  C. 
Fremont,  then  a  young  officer  of  the  to- 
pographical engineers,  marched  into  Cali- 
fornia with  a  detail  of  sixty  one  men 
skilled  in  mountaineering  and  hardened 
by  adventure  on  the  plains.  -They  made 
their  camp  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
Fremont  proceeded  to  the  capital  at  Mon- 
terey to  see  Genera]  Castro,  the  military 
Commandant  of  Alta  California.  Pre- 
cisely what  happened  between  Fremont 
and  Castro  will  never  be  known,  but  Fre- 
mont announced  that  his  mission  was  a 
peaceable  one,  undertaken  in  the  interests 
of  science.  Nevertheless,  the  astute  young 
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American  marched  his  little  force  to  with- 
in 30  miles  of  Monterey,  and  made  a  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautista.  There  is  small  doubt  that  this 
act  aroused  the  indignation  and  suspi- 
cion of  the  Spaniards,  and  very  soon  com- 
plaints concerning  the  gross  misconduct 
of  Fremont's  men  poured  in  to  Castro, 
who  doubtless  gave  them  a  willing  ear. 
This  was  an  excuse  for  the  commandant 
to  order  Fremont  out  of  his  dominion ;  an 
excuse  also  for  the  defiant  Yankee  tres- 
passer to  fortify  his  little  camp  with 
earthworks  and  unfurl  our  flag  to  the 
Western  wind. 

The  Californians  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  two  hundred  armed  men  occu- 
pied San  Juan  Bautista  to  oppose  the 
Americans,  who,  upon  seeing  the  stern 
front  of  the  enemy,  fled  northward  under 
cover  of  the  dark  to  await  a  more  auspi- 
cious time  and  place  for  their  aggression. 
About  a  month  later  Lieutenant  Gillespie 
was  sent  to  Monterey  to  deliver  despatches 
to  Fremont.  Meantime,  war  was  declared 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

And  while  these  things  were  taking 
place,  a  kind  of  opera  bouffe  was  in  pro- 
gress amongst  the  Californians,  them- 
selves. Caslro,  the  head  of  the  military 
government,  and  Pico,  the  civil  governor, 
were  exchanging  a  series  of  letters  couched 
in  florid  Latin  phrase,  replete  with  fine 
rhetoric  and  heroics.  Pico  accused  Castro 
of  meddling  in  civil  affairs,  and  warned 
him  to  take  no  steps  independently.  Cas- 
tro, in  turn,  eloquently,  if  ir revel  antly, 
avowed  his  intention  of  shedding  his  last 
drop  of  blood  in  his  well  nourished  body 
in  defense  of  his  beloved  country,  while 
he  skirmished  and  maneuvered  to  avoid 
making  the  sacrifice  by  keeping  well  out 
of  range  of  the  Americans'  guns.  This 
ridiculous,  long-distance  verbal  passage  at 
arms  reminds  one  of  the  elaborate  hostili- 
ties of  a  pair  of  choleric  old  cocks,  with 
ruffled  feathers  and  huge  dignity,  pecking 
and  swooping  at  each  other,  but  always 
falling  short  of  the  mark  and  backing  off 
at  the  crucial  moment.  Castro's  army 
numbered  about  200  ragged  and  uncer- 
tain men,  and  Pico,  upon  the  pretext  of 
needing  an  armed  force  to  preserve  order, 
assembled  such  material  as  he  could  mus- 
ter to  offset  the  power  of  Castro.  When, 
finally,  beset  by  the  common  enemy,  the 


Americans,  the  two  bombastic  figureheads, 
each  standing  upon  his  sacred  dignity  and 
suspicious  of  the  other,  crippled  the  cause 
they  had  sworn  to  uphold,  by  petty  rivalry 
— and  the  result  was  farcical  defeat. 

While  Castro  was  still  in  Santa  Clara 
mustering  the  semblance  of  an  army  to 
put  down  the  Bear  Flag  rebellion,  Com- 
modore Sloat  sailed  into  the  port  of  Mon- 
terey, captured  the  fort  and  raised  the 
American  flag.  He  reassured  the  anxious 
people  by  a  diplomatic  proclamation, 
promising  them  protection  and  equal  jus- 
tice. 

Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco), 
Sonoma,  Sutter's  Fort,  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Jose  came  under  the  power  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  little  or 
no  resistance,  so  it  was  toward  the  rebel- 
lious South  that  our  forces  bent  their  en- 
ergy. 

Very  soon  after  the  formal  occupation 
of  Monterey,  Commodore  Sloat  was  or- 
dered to  Washington,  and  Commodore 
Stockton  took  command.  With  the  de- 
parture of  Sloat,  something  of  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  natives  vanished,  for 
Stockton  assumed  a  more  vindictive  stand 
and  openly  denounced  Castro. 

The  Americans  were  rapidly  gaining 
strength.  Even  among  the  Californians 
there  were  pome  who  saw  the  commercial 
and  political  advantage  of  a  more  stable 
form  of  Government  than  that  which  they 
had  been  under,  or  on  top  of  as  the  case 
might  be,  during  Mexican  rule.  Therefore, 
Fremont  had  little  trouble  in  adding  to 
his  forces  until  the  organization  was  mus- 
tered into  the  regular  army  as  the  Bat- 
talion of  California  Volunteers.  Fremont 
was  given  the  rank  of  Major,  and  Gilles- 
pie, the  officer  sent  to  recall  him  from  the 
north,  became  Captain  under  him. 

Fremont  and  his  following  were  ordered 
to  San  Diego  on  July  26th,  the  plan  being 
that  the  Americans  should  proceed  north 
towards  Los  Angeles  and  unite  with  the 
marines  and  sailors  under  Stockton,  who 
was  then  at  San  Pedro.  By  this  piece  of 
strategy  they  hoped  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat and  probable  escape  of  Castro  south- 
ward across  the  border.  In  this  project 
the  Americans  failed,  for  Castro  had  al- 
ready made  his  way  into  Mexican  territory 
and  Pico  was  in  hiding,  awaiting  a  chance 
to  follow  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
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whilom  rival  who  was  suddenly,  by  a  trick 
of  fate,  become  his  fellow  fugitive. 

Stockton  and  his  men  started  from  San 
Pedro  on  August  the  llth,  1846,  labori- 
ously dragging  their  cannon.  Thus  en- 
cumbered, their  progress  was  slow,  and  two 
days  passed  before  they  reached  a  mesa 
near  Los  Angeles,  where  they  camped, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Fremont. 

He  and  his  battalion  joined  them  on  the 
13th  and  the  soldiers  and  marines  marched 
into  the  pueblo  and  took  possession. 

Before  the  occupation  by  the  Americans, 
an  interesting  little  incident  occurred.  In 
an  old  home  of  the  Spanish  style  lived  one 
Dona  Inocencia  Eeyes,  of  that  Eeyes  fam- 
ily, no  doubt,  whose  land  grant  was  re- 
voked under  Fages.  About  the  house  was 
a  garden — such  a  garden,  let  us  fancy,  as 
only  the  semi-tropic  south  brings  forth — 


pour  forth  their  love-burden  beneath  the 
bewitching  damsel's  casement  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way;  there  also  stood  the 
guard  house,  and  before  it  an  antique 
"four  pounder"  cannon  which  had  been 
used  from  time  immemorial  to  fire  salutes 
on  gala  occasions  when  great  military  dig- 
nitaries condescended  to  honor  the  pueblo 
with  a  visit.  N 

When  the  first  wild  rumor  that  the 
Americans  were  approaching  thrilled 
through  Los  Angeles,  some  of  the  faithful 
dragged  this  canon  from  its  place  to  the 
home  of  Dona  Inocencia.  AJI  exciting 
scene  it  must  have  been!  The  lady  her- 
self directed  the  young  men,  and  they  bur- 
ied the  old  gun  safe  beneath  the  screen- 
ing palms  and  weeping  willows,  the  yel- 
low-plumed acacias  and  garlanded  rose 
vines. 


An  old  interior.     The  ruined  adobe. 


thickly  grown  with  acacia  and  magnolia 
trees,  bending  palms  and  weeping  willows 
and  sweet  with  the  breath  of  twining  rose 
vines.  I  have  found  no 'record  wherein 
Dona  Inocencia  is  described,  but  we  shall 
think  of  her  as  she  must  surely  have  been, 
darkly  beautiful,  with  black  eyes  and  hair 
half  concealed  beneath  the  filmy  lace  of  a 
rare  mantilla.  However  much  her  per- 
sonal charms  must  be  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  of  her  loyalty  to 
the  cause  that  she  and  her  fathers  loved. 

Los  Angeles  was  built  about  a  plaza, 
and  the  plaza  was  the  heart  of  the  pueblo. 
There  the  bells  of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels  called  the  reverent  to  prayer ; 
there  the  band  played  evenings,  and  the 
senoritas  flirted  artfully  over  their  fans 
with  the  gallant  senors  who  would  later 


Later,  as  the  uniformed  Americans 
strode  haughtily  past  that  bower  of  green 
and  bloom,  mayhap  glancing  admiringly 
at  Dona  Inocencia,  who  gazed  innocently, 
obliviously  into  fathomless  space,  the}'  lit- 
tle suspected  that  under  the  bank  of  leaf 
and  flower  lay  hidden  the  enemy's  gun,  a 
gun  one  day  to  be  raised  from  its  grave  and 
turned  against  them  by  the  seemingly  in- 
consequential little  hands  of  Dona  Ino- 
cencia that  lay  so  still  and  white  upon  the 
silken  folds  of  her  gown. 

But  for  the  present  our  forces  met  with 
no  opposition  save  multitudinous  procla- 
mations composed  by  an  anaemic  assem- 
bly which,  having  relieved  its  conscience, 
settled  down  into  a  comfortable  torpor.  In- 
deed, so  listless  did  the  natives  seem,  so 
willing  to  accept  the  new  regime,  that  both 
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Stockton  and  Fremont  believed  all  re- 
sistance was  past.  They  left  Captain  Gil- 
lespie  and  fifty  men  in  an  old  adobe  head- 
quarters to  preserve  the  peace  and  went 
their  several  ways,  Stockton  and  his 
marines  back  to  San  Pedro.,  Fremont  and 
his  command  to  the  north. 

But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  knew 
that  the  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Los  An- 
geles had  played  at  revolution  as  their 
fathers  before  them,  that  it  was  their  chief 
pastime  and  .diversion,  and  had  become  a 
fixed  habit  like  gaming,  cock  fighting  and 
drink.  Moreover,  they  were  of  that  mer- 
curial, hot-blooded  temperament  which 
chafes  under  monotony  and  makes  for  un- 
certain results.  Gillespie,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  forbade  their  gathering  to- 
gether on  the  plaza  to  enjoy  the  innocent 
recreations,  and  their  slightest  offenses  he 
punished  with  severity.  So,  although  the 
little  pueblo  had  apparently  fallen  into  a 
siesta,  still  it  had  dreams.  There  was  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  among  the  people, 
secret  plotting  and  counter-plotting  and  a 
general  chafing  beneath  galling  bonds. 

Amongst  the  natives  of  Los  Angeles 
there  was  a  coterie  of  young  rakes  led  by 
one  Serbulo  Varela.  Perhaps  they  were 
not  so  bad  as  they  wished  others  to  believe 
them  to  be,  but  they  were  forever  planning 
outbreaks,  indulging  in  lurid  visions  of  in- 
surrection and  revolutionary  glory.  With 
mock-gravity  they  dubbed  a  youth  of  their 
cirde  "Governor,"  and  harassed  Gillespie 
by  petty  deviltry  not  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  them  within  his  martial  jurisdiction. 

One  night,  (the  date  was  September 
22d )  this  Serbulo  Varela  and  his  compan- 
ions were  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  fun.  Pos- 
sibly the  mescal  had  flowed  a  trifle  too 
freely  and  set  their  flood  on  fire,  or  the 
magic  of  the  warm,  moon-bathed  night, 
with  its  purple  shade  and  its  wildly  sweet 
mocking-bird  song,  tempted  them  to  awful 
play.  Whatever  the  cause,  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  playing  a  joke  upon  the  pain- 
fully dignified  Gillespie.  They  armed 
themselves  with  tin  pans  and  drums  and 
old,  rusty  muskets,  and  assembling  around 
the  adobe  headquarters,  began  a  mock- 
fusillade  and  made  a  hideous  noise.  It 
was  great  sport  to  see  the  bold  Americans 
alarmed  at  so  slight  a  thing,  to  see  the 
old  windows  flung  up,  and  the  grim,  white 
faces  peering  out  into  the  night;  brave 


sport,  indeed,  until  a  volley  was  poured  in- 
to the  fun-drunk  crowd,  and  one  of  their 
number  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

Then  Gillespie  made  his  fatal  mistake. 
Next  day  he  arrested  the  prominent  men  of 
the  town  and  imprisoned  them,  though 
they  were  both  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
the  mad  prank  of  Serbulo  Varela  and  his 
gang.  At  this  injustice  the  infuriated 
people  rose  and  drove  the  Americans  out 
into  the  hills.  The  pueblo  had  awakened 
from  its  siesta,  the  old  heritage  of  revo- 
lutionary lust  was  stirred  to  the  point  of 
frenzy,  and  the  Californians  swarmed 
from  all  quarters  to  raise  an  avenging 
hand  against  Gillespie  and  his  men. 

The  soldiers  were  protected  by  a  crude 
fort  of  sandbags,  where  they  resisted  sev- 
eral attacks,  but  the  situation  was  des- 
perate, for  they  had  little  food.  There- 
fore a  messenger  was  sent  northward  to 
bear  the  news  of  their  peril  to  Stockton 
and  to  ask  his  aid. 

The  man  chosen  for  this  daring  ride 
was  John  Brown,  nicknamed  "Juan 
Flaco,"  Lean  John.  It  is  a  name  worth 
remembering,  which  deserves  a  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  brave  deeds. 

"Juan  Flaco*'  was  commissioned  to  ride, 
ride  for  the  life  of  the  garrison.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty- two  miles  of  doubt- 
ful country  lay  ahead;  to  the  east  were 
barrier-mountains,  to  the  west  flowed  the 
sea.  He  rode  light  and  swift,  but  the 
Californians  spied  him  in  his  flight.  They 
fired  on  him  and  his  horse  dropped  under 
him — dead.  Getting  a  fresh  mount  he 
plunged  ahead,  and  on  he  rode,  never 
sleeping,  never  stopping  save  to  exchange 
the  jaded  beast  that  had  borne  him  for 
others  mettled  to  speed,  until  after  a  jour- 
ney of  fifty-two  hours  in  the  saddle,  he 
plunged  into  Monterey  and  bore  the  tid- 
ings to  Stockton. 

In  spite  of  this  heroic  ride,  Stockton 
could  not  reach  Gillespie  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.  The  little  party  sent  out  by 
the  unfortunate  garrison  to  locate  the  mil- 
itia company  which  had  pursued  Castro 
without  success  and  thus  baffled,  returned 
to  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  to  hunt 
bear,  was  arrested  by  the  Californians  at 
the  Chino  ranch,  where  a  skirmish  took 
place,  of  interest  chiefly  because  the  at- 
tack was  led  by  Serbulo  Varela.  There 
must  have  been  a  graver,  finer  side  to  his 
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nature,  for  now  that  he  was  leader  in  ear- 
nest instead  of  play,  and  the  little  handful 
of  Americans  were  in  his  power,  he  was 
both  soldierly  and  generous.  After  three 
Americans  had  been  wounded  and  a  favor- 
ite among  the  Californians  killed,  Varela 
approached  the  American  leader,  Wilson, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  would  surrender, 
neither  he  nor  his  party  should  be  harmed. 
The  Americans  acceded  right  willingly, 
but  a  tempest  of  anger  and  hatred  awaited 
them  in  Los  Angeles,  where  a  mob  threat- 
ened their  lives.  Again  we  may  picture 
Varela  as  the  moderator,  the  calm,  dispas- 
sionate barrier  between  these  helpless  few 
within  his  keep  and  the  ungoverned  vio- 
lence of  the  rabble. 


these  same  pieces  of  artillery  being  turned 
upon  those  whom  they  had  defended  in  the 
past.  He  therefore  spiked  them,  broke 
off  their  breech  knobs,  and  at  low  tide 
dragged  them  as  far  as  the  strength  of 
his  soldiers  would  permit  into  the  keep 
of  the  sea. 

They  were  recovered  long  afterwards 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles preserved  as  historical  relics. 

Routed  and  discouraged,  Gillespie 
made  ready  to  sail  on  a  merchant  ship, 
which  put  into  the  harbor,  when  provi- 
dentially the  frigate  Savannah  hove  in 
view.  What  a  thrice  blessed  sight  the  old 
vessel  with  the  stars  and  stripes  floating 
from  her  mast,  must  have  been  to  the  ex- 


The  adobe  ruin. 


Matters  were  desperate  with  Gillespie, 
and  when  General  Flores,  the  new  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  natives,  offered  to 
permit  him  and  his  men  to  leave  the 
pueblo  "with  all  the  honors  of  war,"  he 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
and  hurried  on  to  San  Pedro.  A  part  of 
the  covenant  between  Gillespie  and  Flores 
was  that  the  former  should  take  his  field 
pieces  to  the  ocean,  but  there  they  should 
become  the  property  of  the  enemy.  But 
Gillespie,  chagrined  and  humiliated, 
sought  revenge. 

He  determined  to  take  no  chances  upon 


hausted,  disheartened  band  of  Americans 
who  had  seen  no  recourse  but  ignomin- 
ious flight! 

The  captain  of  the  Savannah  came  gal- 
lantly to  the  rescue.  He  and  his  marines 
joined  Gillespie's  jaded  force,  who  re- 
traced their  steps  toward  the  pueblo  from 
which  they  had  so  recently  retreated,  van- 
quished. 

Meantime  the  broad  acres  of  Dominguez 
—lying  in  the  wedge  of  the  letter  Y 
dividing  the  Los  Angeles  road  into  two 
branches,  as  we  have  already  seen,  rolled 
away  in  a. tide  of  green.  There  the  wind- 
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mill  wheeled  right  merrily  in  the  ocean 
wind;  there  the  shadeful  pepper  trees, 
bright  with  coral-colored  berries,  cast 
their  green  streamers  about  the  ancient 
walls,  and  then,  even  as  now  the  meadow 
lark  sang  joyously  in  the  sun.  No  more 
peaceful  spot  could  be  imagined.  The 
adobes  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  slum- 
ber, broken  occasionally  by  the  shout  of 
a  yaquero  or  the  snatch  of  an  old  love 
song. 

But  Dominguez  lay  on  the  Los  Angeles 
road,  and  Gillespie  and  his  men,  rein- 
forced by  fresh  blood,  must  pass  it  on 
their  way.  News  of  the  Americans'  re- 
turn spread  quick  as  a  thought.  Exeite- 


assembled  on  the  slopes  of  Dominguez, 
and  the  adobes  likely  served  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  fort,  concealing  the  natives  from 
the  column  whose  approach  was  marked 
by  a  moving  dust  cloud  on  the  San  Pedro 
road. 

Towards  the  evening  of  October  the 
seventh  the  Americans  came  within  range. 
A  skirmish  followed,  then  the  impartial 
truce  of  darkness  silenced  the  scattered 
fire.  Next  morning  the  battle  began 
afresh.  The  natives  clung  to  Dominguez 
as  to  Irfe  itself.  The  opposing  force  was 
equally  determined,  and  made  a  deter- 
mined charge.  But  the  little  band  of 
Californians,  mounted  on  swift  horses, 


Through  a  doorway  of  the  past. 


ment  quivered  through  every  nerve  of 
the  pueblo.  The  Californians  deter- 
mined to  take  no  chances.  They  would 
forestall  the  freshly  gathered  forces. 
Dona  Inocencia,  within  her  garden,  peered 
out  from  amongst  the  trees  and  vines 
with  eager  eyes  and  throbbing  heart.  The 
Californians  were  preparing  for  a  desper- 
ate stand.  There  were  not  many  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  to  battle,  and  their 
arms  were  meagre  and  old,  but  those  few 
full  of  courage  and  mounted  on  the  best 
horses  that  the  range  could  yield.  They 


maneuvered  skillfully,  dragging  about 
with  them  by  means  of  reata-s  an  ancient 
four  pounder  gun !  With  this  single  piece 
of  artillery  they  galloped  to  a  place  of 
vantage  and  fired  with  terrible  effect  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Americans.  And  whence 
came  the  gun  ?  It  had  remained  for  Dona 
Inocencia  in  the  hour  of  direst  extremity, 
when  hope  seemed  lost  to  her  people,  to 
exhume  that  antique  relic  of  former  glory, 
and  deliver  it  into  their  hands!  And 
they,  in  the  fulness  of  gratitude  after  the 
time-honored  custom  of  giving  titles  to 
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arms,  named  this  cannon  "The  Woman's 
Gun." 

The  story  goes  that  the  Californians  had 
but  a  single  charge  of  good  powder.  They 
waited  until  the  most  auspicious  moment 
came,  then  fired,  and  one  shot  from  the 
Woman's  Gun  was  responsible  for  the 
entire  mortality  of  the  battle  of  Domin- 
guez.  Beneath  that  fateful  missile  six 
Americans  died  and  more  were  wounded, 
and  the  combined  forces  of  Gillespie  and 
Captain  Mervine  of  the  Savannah  retreat- 
ed to  San  Pedro  and  buried  their  dead  on 
the  island  in  the  harbor  which  has  since 
been  known  as  Dead  Man's  Island. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Dominguez;  such 
were  the  scenes  enacted  upon  its  pastoral 
fields  of  green — green  trampled  beneath 
angry,  plunging  hoofs,  pressed  down  be- 
neath .the  weight  of  the  Woman's  Gun,  be- 
spattered with  dear-spilt  blood.  This 
was  but  a  temporary  stemming  of  the  tide, 


for  the  time  of  California  had  come,  and 
its  star  was  set  to  rise  again  in  the  blue 
of  the  American  flag. 

I  wish  for  the  sake  of  romance  that  I 
might  close  this  narrative  with  one  fact 
which  would  bring  it  to  the  approved 
happy  ending;  namely,  that  Dona  Ino- 
cencia  Reyes,  the  savior  of  the  day  at  Do- 
minguez, wedded  the  gallant  Serbulo 
Varela.  But  this  cannot  be.  Our  romance 
must  end  in  the  fog  of  tradition.  The  cur- 
tain drops  prematurely  upon  our  little 
drama.  She  and  that  young  hero  alike 
vanish  into  the  nothingness  of  unrecorded 
history;  he  with  his  generous  act  at 
Chino;  she  with  the  glory  of  Dominguez 
to  her  everlasting  fame.  Even  to-day  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington  is 
the  ancient  four-pounder  cannon  labeled 
the  "Woman's  Gun,"  which  is  a  fitting 
monument  to  the  heroic  memory  of  Dona 
Inocencia  Reyes. 


THE   DESERT 

BY    JOSEPH    NOEL 

Low-hanging  clouds  o'erhead; 

Wind  whipping  through  the  sage; 

Sand  whirling  in  mad  rage; 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  star; 

No  shelter :  brake  nor  tree, 

Deep  solitude  as  if  the  earth  lay  dead. 

Burst  is  the  gloom  profound. 

Like  ingot  new  from  hell 

The  sun  which  may  compel 

Both  love  and  burning  hate, 

Flings  down  enduring  curse 

Upon  a  vacant  world  that  gives  no  sound. 

No  thrush  darts  to  the  sky, 

No  songster  breaks  his  heart 

To  music  set  apart 

As  nature's  primal  note 

Of  love  that  must  create — 

Days  that  were  are  dead;  days  that  are  will  die. 

Close  on  this  blistered  plain 

Kings  ruled,  made  laws  and  war. 

Slaves  bound  to  victor's  car 

Wept  to  be  free  and  died, 

Or  lived  and  wept  the  more 

To  give  expression  to  long  nights  of  pain. 

Gay  ladies  blossomed  here, 

Consumers  of  the  race, 

Mere  dolls  of  pretty  face 

Who  toyed  with  life  as  now    • 

The  sand  dunes  toy  with  them. 

They  frowned  on  freedom,  stabbed  it  with  a  sneer. 

Great  cities  proud  and  strong, 

Builded  of  blood  and  gold 

Where  honor   (brought  and  sold) 

Brought  riband,  medal,  place — 

And  heart  of  hammered  brass — 

Were  often  impulse  to  triumphant  song. 

And  mighty  gods  held  sway 

In  temples  raised  in  fear, 

Their  voices  none  could  hear 

Above  the  endless  din 

Of  priest  who  worshipped  still 

Each  god,  each  king,  each  crown  of  different  day. 

Gone  lady,  slave  and  king, 

Gone  priest  and  fearsome  god. 

No  reverence  has  the  clod 

For  clod,  nor  mingled  dust 

For  dust.     Equality 

Dread  scepter  of  the  mob,  rules  without  sting. 


AN    AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE    IN    CHILE 


BY    GEORGE    E.     MONTANDOX 


THREE  AEE  FEW  parts -of  the 
world  so     endowed     with     the 
riches  of  nature,  and  that  m,ay  be 
of    such    absorbing    interest    to 
the    thoughtful    traveler    as    Chile;    that 
long,  narrow  strip  of  country  extending 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  for 
twenty-six  hundred  and  seventeen  miles.. 

Being  within  south  latitude  between 
17:59  and  55:59,  it  is  almost  entirely  .in 
the  south  temperate  zone,  and  is  populated  • 
by  an  active,  progressive  race.  That  rela-. 
tively  so  little  is  known,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  of  this  country,  is  princi- 
pally due  to  its  remoteness  in  point  of 
time  necessary  to  reach  there.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  true  that  it  takes  longer 
time  to  get  to  Valparaiso,  the  principal 
port  of  Chile,  from  New  York  or  S^n 
Francisco  than  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world.-  This  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  a 
thing,  ef  the  past  because  a  twelve  days' 
service  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama  is 
proposed  and  two  transcontinental  rail- 
ways will  soon  be  completed  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Argentina. 

The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Andes  moun-. 
tains  form  the  boundary  between  Chile 
and  Argentina.  The  coast  range  or  Cor- 
dillera de  la  Costa,  as  it  is  called  in  Chile, 
but  are  much  less  rugged  and  not  so  hight 

Extending  from  north  to  south  between 
these  mountain  ranges  is  the  great  plateau, 
crossed  by  torrential  rivers  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers 
of  the  Andes.  These  rivers,  cutting 
through  the  coast  range,  find  their  way 

the  Pacific. 

The  diversity  of  the  climatic  and  physi- 
cal character  of  the  country  is  most  strik- 
ing. In  the  northern  part  of  Chile  it  never 
rains,  and  is  an  arid  desert,  but  even  all 
this  is  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  min- 
eral wealth,  with  the  greatest  nitrate  of 
soda  and  borate  deposits,  besides  rich 
mines  of  copper,  gold  and  silver. 


Gradually  the  rainfall  increases,  until 
in  the  southern  part  of  Chile  the  precipi- 
tation is  extraordinarily  heavy. 

In  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
country,  known  as  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia,  stock  grazing  and  gold  washing 
are  the  principal  industries;  a  little  fur- 
ther north  come  the  great  forests  and 
coal  mining  regions.  But  by  far  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  is  the  central 
part  of  the  country. 

Protected  from  the  fogs  and  storms  of 
the  Pacific  by  the  coast  range  and  from  \he 
icy  winterxblasts  of  the  Argentina  plains 
by  the  AndeY  the  plateau  has  a  simply  de- 
lightfut  climate.  The  temperature  rarely 
falls  below  freezing  during  the  so-called 
rainy  season,  or  winter,  that  lasts  from 
June  to  September.  The  rest  of  the  year 
the  climate  is  dry,  and  the  temperature 
is  never  higher  than  eighty  or  eighty-five 
degrees. 

The  region  around  the  city  of  Eanca- 
gua,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  O'Hig- 
gins,  is  typical  of  that  part  of  the  pla- 
teau. It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Long  canals 
have  been  taken  from  the  Cachapoal 
river,  which  flows  past  the  city,  to  provide 
water  for  power  and  irrigating  purposes. 
"Here  the  finest  of  wines  are  produced. 
Cereals,  fruits  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  abundant,  but  there  is  compara- 
tively small  export  of  these  because  the 
great  arid  "nitrate"  and  mining  regions 
of  the  north  give  excellent  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

The  land  is  generally  owned  in  large 
tracts  and  rented  to  the  actual  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  smaller  tracts,  although  a  large 
amount  of  farming  is  done  by  Chilean 
hacendadoes  by  very  modern  methods,  and 
American  agricultural  machinery  is  seen 
everywhere. 

In  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the 
plateau,  thousands  of  veins  and  deposits  of 


Looking  up  the  Gnya  River.    Wagon  road  one  thousand  feet  below  railway  grade. 

Railway  grade  on  left. 


gold,  silver  and  copper  have  been  worked 
by  natives,  but  in  a  relatively  small  way 
and  usually  by  crude  methods  with  little 
or  no  capital. 

The  fact  of  these  limited  operations  hav- 
ing definitely  shown  the  existence  of  what 
are  known  to  be  valuable  ore  occurrences, 
will  eventually  attract  the  necessary  capi- 
tal and  skill  to  develop  these  latent  possi- 
bilities. Already  a  group  of  American 
capitalists  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
modernizing,  so  to  speak,  one  of  these  fam- 
ous old  mines,  which  having  produced 
thousands  of  tons  of  high  grade  copper 
ore  which  was  packed  out  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast,  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  on  mules  had  reached  a  stage  where 
it  could  no  longer  be  profitably  worked  by 
such  crude  means  as  were  available,  and 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  American  engineers  had  to  meet  the 
problems  of  transportation,  power,  mill- 
ing, metallurgy  and  mining.  First  of  all, 
a  wagon  road  was  built,  after  which  the 
necessary  machinery  and  materials  were 
hauled  in.  To  convey  some  idea  of  this 
task  it  may  be  stated  that  from  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
carts,  using  over  two  thousand  oxen,  were 
occupied  for  six  months.  Some  four 
thousand  metric  tons  were  piled  up  at  the 
freighting  station  on  the  railway  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  the  natives 
who  saw  this  predicted  that  it  would  take 
two  or  three  years  to  haul  all  the  stuff  into 
the  Cordilleras.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
seven  months'  time  the  plant  in  all  its 
divisions  was  running.  Then  it  was  ex- 
plained to  the  Yankees  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  operate  in  the  dread  Cor- 
dilleras in  the  winter.  The  American  en- 
gineers, however,  could  see  no  different 
features  about  the  snow  of  the  Andes  than 
of  the  Rockies  of  Montana  and  British 
Columbia,  and  so  failed  to  be  impressed. 

Aerial  tramways  were  erected  so  as  to 
convey  the  ore  and  supplies  over  the  deep- 
est snows,  and  for  two  years  the  operations 
have  continued  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  without  interruption. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  un- 
dertaken by  this  group  of  Americans  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
the  city  of  Rancagua  to  their  mines. 
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The  locating  engineer  found  in  the  An- 
des of  South  America,  unique  problems  in 
railway  location  and  construction.  The 
streams  all  have  a  heavy  grade  and  the 
canyons  through  which  they  flow  are  very 
narrow.  Consequently  much  of  the  line 
was  built  high  above  the  streams,  where 
the  topography  was  better  adapted  to  rail- 
way construction. 

This  Copper  Company's  railroad  cer- 
tainly fulfills  all  the  requirements  for  a 
scenic  route,  as  it  gradually  leaves  the 
beautiful  fields  of  the  valley  and  climbs 
up  over  a  mile  in  elevation  from  where  it 
starts  into  the  Andes. 

At  one  point  on  the  line,  in  a  canyon 
known  as  Caleton  Canyon,  in  surveying 
for  the  line  the  resourcefulness  of  the  en- 
gineer was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  He  had 
two  barefooted  native  boys  who  could  go 
about  any  place  that  a  bird  could  reach. 
No  ropes  were  used,  as  they  are  useless  for 
horizontal  traveling,  and  the  line  being 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  and  six  hundred  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  they  would  have  been  use- 
less there. 


In  places  the  line  was  partly  graded  be- 
fore any  surveying  could  be  done,  as  the 
line  passes  along  a  perpendicular  cliff.  At 
such  places  the  grade  is  simply  a  tunnel 
open  on  one  side,  the  roof  overhanging 
about  the  width  of  the  roadbed. 

The  actual  grading  of  the  roadbed  was 
all  hand  work  performed  by  the  native 
laborers.  Wonderful  work  it  was,  too,  for 
its  kind.  Camps  were  established  con- 
sisting of  engineers'  tents,  a  tent  for  tools 
and  powder,  and  a  tent  for  the  store,  where 
food  and  supplies  of  every  kind  were  kept. 

Usually  five  or  six  laborers  would  take 
a  contract  for  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
of  work.  They  would  be  given  a  supply 
of  shovels,  picks,  bars,  wheelbarrows, 
drills  and  hammers;  also  a  tent  or  a  few 
pieces  of  corrugated  iron  for  shelter.  They 
would  be  given  an  order  on  the  store  for 
enough  stores  to  last  them  two  or  three 
days,  or  until  they  had  fairly  started  their 
work.  From  time  to  time  additional  sup- 
plies would  be  issued  to  them  until  the 
work  was  completed,  when  the  total  store 
orders  were  deducted  from  the  price  of  the 
contract  and  a  liquidation  made,  after 


Shows  practically  completed  grade  above  No.  8.     Grading  is  in  the  shape  of  a 

half -tunnel. 


Looking  up  Caya  River,  above  No.  7. 

Buildings  at  upper  cross,  distance  is  six  miles.    The  cross  at  mill  is  four  and  one- 
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tools,  for  which  no  charge  was  made,  had 
been  returned  to  the  company. 

There  was  never  any  trouble  in  the  way 
of  men  running  away,  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  loss  of  tools  by  theft. 

The  Chilean  is  a  good  workman  on  a 
contract.  A  small  gang  of  six  or  eight 
men  would  tackle  a  solid  rock  cut  thirty 
or  forty  feet  deep  and  they  would  peg 
away  at  it  until  it  was  finished.  The  work 
was  all  by  hand  and  it  was  remarkable 
the  amount  of  work  they  accomplished 
that  way.  ~N"o  animals  of  any  kind  were 
used  except,  to  pack  supplies  to  the  camps. 

The  contracts  were  let  on  a  basis  that 
would  earn  the  men  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  a  day  in  United  States  money.  Their 
food  absorbed  about  half  of  that  and  the 
men  were  contented. 

That  the  Chilean  Government  and  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  enterprises  of  the  character  undertaken 
by  this  company  has  been  shown  fre- 
quently. The  spirit  of  the  country  is  de- 
cidedly progressive,  and  considering  the 


small  population,  really  wonderful  en- 
gineering works  have  been  carried  out  by 
them.  The  people  in  Chile  like  to  do 
things  worth  while,  and  when  they  have 
not  the  capital  or  experience  are  especially 
glad  to  welcome  foreigners. 

During  the  course  of  studying  the  trans- 
portation question  for  this  company,  it 
became  necessary  for  two  of  the  engineers 
to  examine  the  Cachapoal  river.  Eoads 
were  not  available,  and  the  only  way  was 
by  boat.  Such  a  thing  as  a  boat  of  any 
kind  had  never  appeared  on  that  stream. 
For  over  a  hundred  miles  it  is  a  raging 
torrent,  but  they  had  been  up  against  such 
streams  before,  and  knew  what  was  neces- 
sary. So  they  built  themselves  a  canoe, 
designed  for  just  such  water,  took  as 
little  dunnage  as  they  could,  and  started. 
N"o  one  but  themselves  thought  they  could 
go  through.  Four  days  later  they  tied 
their  canoe  to  the  shore  near  a  large  haci- 
enda and  walked  over  to  some  houses  to 
see  if  they  could  buy  some  supplies.  A 
man  on  foot  in  that  country  is  a  curiosity, 
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and  a  gentleman  there  looked  at  the  two 
voyagers  with  suspicion.  They  looked 
like  tramps  to  him.  He  could  speak  some 
English  and  asked  where  they  were  from. 

"Kancagua,"  they  answered. 

"Where  are  your  horses  and  servants?" 

"We  came  in  a  boat." 

'mere  is  the  boat?" 

"Tied  up  just  here." 

He  strode  to  the  river  bank  and  stood 
looking  at  the  little  craft  in  silence  for 
some  minutes.  Rancagua  was  a  hundred 
miles  away,  and  he  knew  the  river.  Fin- 
ally, he  turned,  and  there  was  a  different 
light  in  his  eyes  and  a  different  tone  in 
his  voice  as  he  said : 


"You  gentlemen  are  Americans,  are 
you  not?  We  like  to  see  you  come  here. 
You  do  things." 

The  Chileans  are  the  "Yankees"  of 
South  America.  They  have  a  stable  Gov- 
ernment. Taxes  are  low,,  as  the  revenue 
from  the  nitrate  industry  in  the  north 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
They  are  mechanically  inclined  and  learn 
how  to  handle  machinery  of  all  kinds  in  a 
short  time.  Their  mining  laws  are  favor« 
able  to  foreign  capital,  and  the  country 
offers  a  better  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  mining  industry  than  is 
afforded  by  any  of  the  other  South 
American  countries. 


INVOCATION 
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Lord,  give  me  light  to  see  aright 
The  path  Thy  feet  have  trod, 

And  point  the  way  from  day  to  clay 
That  leads  to  Truth  and  God.' 

So  blind  niine  eyes,  Thy  paradise 

I  pass — and  never  see; 
So  tuned  mine  ear  Thy  call  so  clear 

Is  all  but  lost  to  me. 

But  grant  me  grace  to  see  Thy  face, 

To  hear  Thy  call  within; 
To  walk  upright,  to  fight  the  fight, 

To  conquer  Self — and  win. 

Lord,  give  me  strength  to  gain  at  length 

The  one  immortal  prize; 
And  teach  my  soul  that  Love's  true  goal 

Is  won  by  sacrifice. 


Pastor  C.  T.  Russell,  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE   DIVINE   PROGRAM 


XI.    Messiah's    Second    Coming 

BY    C.    T.     RUSSELL, 
Pastor    Brooklyn    Tabernacle 


THE  SECOND  coming  of  Messiah 
is     extremely     unpopular     for 
three  reasons: 
1.  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
end  of  all  hope  of  salvation. 

2.  It  appears  needless,  because  of  the 
general  opinion  that  all  mankind  go  to 
Christ  at  death — to  be  adjudged  for  eter- 
nal life  or  eternal  torment. 

3.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  the  degree  of 
absurdity  that  Christ  should  ever  sit  upon 
an  earthly  throne  and  exercise   thus  an 
earthly  dominion. 

Without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion we  assert  that  all  three  of  these  ob- 
jections are  based  upon  fallacious  views 
and  misunderstandings  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
gram. On  the  contrary,  we  hold,  not  only 
that  the  Second  coming  of  Messiah  is  well 
attested  by  the  Scriptures,  but  that  it  is 
every  way  logical,  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  Divine  Program,  as  outlined. 
Let  us  consider  the  objections  in  the  order 
given : 

1.  We  have  already  shown  that  instead 
of  Messiah's  Advent  being  the  end  of  the 
world,  it  is  really  the  beginning  of  the 
glorious  epoch  of  Millennial  blessings, 
which  shall  bring  opportunities  of  uplift, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  which  will,  if 
responded  to,  result  in  eternal  life  in  Para- 
dise. The  entire  theological  fabric  be- 
came so  twisted  during  "the  dark  ages" 
that  practically  its  entire  teaching  was  one 
of  long  Purgatorial  torture,  and  later  we 
Protestants  made  a  bad  matter  worse,  by 
throwing  away  Purgatory,  and  assigning 
all  except  the  saintly  to  eternal  torture.  St. 
Paul  worthily  named  these  errors  "Doc- 
trines of  devils." — I  Timothy  4.1. 

Not  only  was  the  Millennial  hope  taken 
away  and  mankind  told  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  they  would  be  launched  into 
torments,  except  the  few,  but  additionally 
the  Scripture  references  to  a  Second  Com- 


ing of  the  Lord  and  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  were  made  a  still  further  terror  to 
mankind.  Poor  humanity  was  told  that, 
after  suffering  untold  agonies  in  some 
kind  of  a  bodyless  condition,  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  would  mean  a  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies  and  the  means 
whereby  their  tortures  would  be  increased, 
the  bodies  being  left  with  all  their  present 
nerves  and  sensitiveness,  but  made  fire- 
proof. No  wonder,  from  this  standpoint, 
the  Second  Coming  of  Messiah  would  be 
feared,  would  be  dreaded!  No  wonder 
poor  humanity  would  shrink  from  it,  and 
wish  that  it  would  never  be ! 

2.  When  rightly  studied,  the  Bible  dis- 
tinctly contradicts  popular  theories  that 
mankind  at  death  become  more  alive  than 
when  they  were  alive.    As  already  shown, 
the  Bible  teaching  is  that  death  is  death; 
that  "the  dead  know  not  anything;"  that 
"their  sons  come  to  honor  and  they  know 
it  not;  and  to  dishonor  and  they  perceive 
it  not  of  them;"  that  "there  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  knowledge  nor  device  in  sheol 
(the  grave — hell)   whither  all  go;"  that 
the  Scriptural  hope  is  "the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust." 
Hence,  as  our  Lord  said,  "The  hour  is 
coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
man  and  come  forth" — the  well-doers  to 
eternal  life  and  those  who  have  done  evil 
to  a  resurrection  by  judgments,  by  disci- 
plines, by  which  all  the  willing  and  obed- 
ient may  ultimately  be  lifted  up  to  life 
by  the  close  of  the  Millennial  Age.    How 
strange  that  we  all  of  us  misunderstood 
these  Scriptures  and  prophecies  and  ac- 
cepted theories  which     are     inconsistent 
with   our   reasonable   concepts   and   thor- 
oughly out  of  harmony  with  God ! 

3.  We  agree  that  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
consistent and  thoroughly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  our  Lord  should  return  to  earth 
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for  the  purpose  of  assuming  an  earthly 
throne  with  an  earthly  court  and  courtiers 
and  earthly  dominion!  This  would  be 
coming  from  a  higher  dominion  to  a  lower 
one,  and  is  consequently  inconceivable  to 
reason.  But  this  is  not  the  kingdom  which 
the  Bible  informs  us  Messiah  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clear  teaching  of  the  Scripture  is  that  our 
Lord  will  never  more  be  known  as  a  man. 
He  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  the  nature  of  a  man  that  he,  "by  the 
grace  of  God,  might  taste  death  for  every 
man."  This  was  because  a  perfect  man 
had  sinned,  and  a  perfect  man's  life  must 
be  substituted  for  his  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Divine  Justice. 

Since  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  he 
is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  spirit  being;  as 
the  Scriptures  declare,  "He  was  put  to 
death  flesh,  but  was  quickened  (made 
alive)  spirit."  "Now  the  Lord  is  that 
spirit" — "highly  exalted,  far  above  angels, 
principalities  and  powers,  and  every  name 
that  is  named — glorified  and  "made  par- 
taker of  the  divine  nature."  In  harmony 
with  this,  the  Scriptures  show  that  our 
Lord's  appearances  after  his  resurrection 
were  different  entirely  from  his  presence 
with  his  disciples  before  his  death.  Before 
his  death  he  was  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
and  after  his  resurrection  he  was  a  spirit 
being,  and  manifested  himself  in  various 
fleshly  bodies — as  a  gardener;  as  a 
stranger;  in  a  body  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  he  was  crucified,  etc.  These  mani- 
festations convinced  the  apostles:  (a)  that 
he  was  no  longer  dead,  but  alive;  (b)  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  man,  but  "changed," 
invisible  to  them  most  of  the  time;  seen 
during  forty  days  only  a  few  times  at  in- 
tervals. 

It  is  the  glorified  Messiah  who  is  to 
come  a  second  time,  "in  power  and  great 
glory" — heavenly  glory.  His  Kingdom 
will  be  an  invisible  one  as  far  as  mankind 
are  concerned.  As  our  Lord  said  to  the 
Jews :  " A  little  while  and  the  world  seeth 
me  no  more."  The  reason  for  this  invisi- 
bility is  plain  to  all  Bible  students.  All 
spirit  beings  are  invisible  to  mortals.  "No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  We  are 
told  that  "the  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp- 
eth  around  about  those  that  are  his  and 
delivereth  them,"  and  that  they  are  "all 
ministering  spirits,  sent  to  minister  to 


those  who  are  to  be  heirs  of  salvation." 
We  see  them  not,  because  they  are  on  one 
plane  of  existence  and  we  on  another.  The 
time  was  that  more  faith  was  required  to 
believe  in  invisible  things  than  is  now  nec- 
essary. Can  we  not  now  hear  one  another 
speak  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles 
by  telephone?  Have  we  not  wireless 
telegraphy  and  the  X-Ray? 

Note  our  Lord's  description  of  his  own 
Kingdom.  •  We  read  that  when  it  was  de- 
manded of  the  Pharisees  when  the  King- 
dom of  God  would  appear,  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them  that  it  would  not  ap- 
pear at  all.  His  words  were :  "The  King- 
dom of  God  doth  not  come  with  observa- 
tion (outward  show,  visibility) ;  neither 
shall  ye  say,  Lo,  here!  or  Lo,  there!  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  in  your 
midst" — ruling,  everywhere  present,  in- 
visible, except  as  the  eyes  of  understand- 
ing shall  recognize  the  operation  of  its 
laws  through  its  earthly  channels  and  ser- 
vants. Nor  should  this  be  difficult  to  be 
grasped  by  any  who  believe  the  Scripture 
records ;  because  is  not  Satan  now  such  an 
invisible  prince,  and  are  not  his  angels 
equally  invisible,  and  does  he  not  exercise 
a  great  power  directly  and  through  his 
agents,  the  fallen  angels,  or  demons,  and 
through  deceived  earthly  agents?  "His 
servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  render  ser- 
vice." 

Likewise  the  spiritual  empire  of  Christ 
and  the  Church  will  have  spiritual  agents 
operating  amongst  men,  and  human  agents 
also — the  Ancient  worthies — Abraham, 
Isaac  and  all  the  prophets,  declared  of  the 
Lord  to  be  worthy  of  eternal  life,  perfec- 
tion. These  will  constitute  the  earthly 
phase  of  the  spiritual  Kingdom,  executing 
the  will  of  the  King  immortal  and  invis- 
ible.—Hebrews  11:39,  40;  Psalm  45:16; 
Luke  13:28. 

From  this,  the  Scriptural  standpoint, 
the  Second  Coming  of  our  Lord,  Messiah, 
is  most  consistent.  He  came  at  his  First 
Advent  to  lay  down  the  redemption  price 
and  to  start  in  operation  the  blessed  condi- 
tions of  grace,  by  which,  during  this  Gos- 
pel Age,  he  has  been  gathering  his  "elect 
class,"  his  Bride,  out  of  every  nation,  kin- 
dred and  tongue.  It  was  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  this  that  he  should  come  a 
second  time,  as  promised,  to  receive  his 
church  to  himself,  to  seat  her  as  his  Bride 
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in  his  throne,  and  to  accomplish  through 
her  and  through  the  Ancient  worthies,  rep- 
resenting Israel  in  the  flesh,  the  great 
promise  of  God  made  to  Abraham  and 
confirmed  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  namely,  "In 
thy  Seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed." 

To  count  out  of  our  hopes  Messiah's 
Second  Coming  and  the  Millennial  King- 
dom would  be  to  destroy  all  the  glorious 
prospect  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  who  redeemed  the  world  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  life;  he  who  has  gathered  the 
Church  during  this  Gospel  Age;  he  will 
surely  not  fail  to  fulfill  the  gracious  prom- 
ise of  God  to  bless  the  world — granting 
Millennial  opportunities  to  the  redeemed 
world  of  mankind.  "He  (Christ)  shall 
see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied." 
The  church,  his  Joint-Heirs,  who  now 
share  his  travails,  will  also  share  in  his 
glory,  and  in  his  blessed  work  of  uplifting 
the  world  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  present  the 
Scripture  testimony,  respecting  the  fact 
of  our  Lord's  Second  Coming.  The 
Scriptures  on  the  subject  are  well-known 
to  all  Bible  students.  The  celebrated 
evangelist.  D.  L.  Moody,  after  studying 
the  subject,  declared  that  no  other  subject 
is  so  extensively  treated  in  the  Bible.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  all  who  take  the  Scrip- 
tural viewpoint  must  admit  that  without 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  the  entire 
Divine  Program  would  come  to  naught — 
would  fail  to  bring  the  blessings  needed. 
Our  Lord  came  the  first  time  to  redeem. 
He  comes  the  second  time  to  deliver  the  re- 
deemed ones. 

"Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also 
which  pierced  him,"  is  a  statement  not  in- 
consistent with  our  Lord's  declaration  that 


"the  world  seeth  me  no  more."  There  are 
two  ways  of  seeing :  For  instance,  the  blind 
sometimes  say,  "I  see."  There  are  eyes 
of  understanding,  as  well  as  eyes  of  physi- 
cal sight.  Many  who  have  the  latter  have 
not  the  former.  "The  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  be- 
lieve not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  into  their  hearts." — (2  Cor. 
4.4.)  The  world  in  general  is  blind. 
"Darkness  covers  the  earth  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  heathen." 

Only  the  Lord's  saints  see.  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  with  the  eyes  of  their 
understanding.  Thus  it  is  written, 
"Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see;  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear."  (Matt.  13:16.) 
The  Apostle  writes  to  the  Church,  I  pray 
God  for  you  that,  the  eyes  of  your  under- 
standing opening,  ,ye  may  be  able  to  com- 
prehend, with  all  saints,  the  length  and 
breadth  and  height  and  depth  and  to 
know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  (Eph.  3.17,  18.  The  prom- 
ise is  that  "all  the  blind  eyes  shall  be 
opened  and  all  the  deaf  ears  be  un- 
stopped." (Isa.  35:5.)  This  will  be 
during  the  Millennial  Kingdom;  and  the 
result  will  be  that  all  shall  know  the  Lord, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  Not  seeing 
with  the  natural  sight,  but  clearly  seeing 
with  the  eyes  of  understanding,  all  will 
appreciate  his  character  and  rejoice  there- 
in. We  sometimes  express  this  thought 
poetically  in  the  words, 

"Sun  of  my  soul,  my  Father  dear, 
I  know  no  night  when  thou  art  near. 
0 !  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise, 
To  hide  thee  from  thy  servant's  eyes." 


FICTITIOUS    HISTORY    OF   THE   WORLD 


BY    LIONEL.    JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER  X. 

I   WISH/'    said    Malachy    Mulverhill, 
one  evening,  "that  you  would  join 
the    Atlantic    Union     Club.      You 
know,  some  of  the  most    influential 
members  of   Cherokee  belong  to  it.     In 
fact,  the  Cherokee  is  maintained  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
people  at  large.     The  actual     conserva- 
tory of  politics  is  the  Atlantic  Union." 

"I  shall  join,  as  you  ask  it,"  replied  Ly- 
sander.  "In  fact,  I  might  say  on  my  own 
account  that  this  search  of  the  real  home 
of  Politics  is  like  the  pursuit  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  In  my  short  experience,  I  have 
discovered  nothing  but  the  undiscoverable 
mystery." 

"Mystery,"  retorted  Malachy,  leaning 
back  ponderously  in  a  green  chair — "mys- 
tery? Now  I  like  that.  Who  else  would 
have  thought  of  finding  mystery  in  so 
prosaic  a  thing  as  politics.  Truly,  my  lad, 
you  have  a  wonderful  spirit  and  admira- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  It  is  there  where 
you  resemble  me  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  never  lose  interest  in  you.  Now,  your 
father  finds  mystery  in  nothing.  He  con- 
siders statesmanship  a  mere  cornicopia  of 
gold.  Otherwise,  I  think  he  would  be 
more  active.  There  is  no  mystery  in  a 
bag  of  money." 

"No,  but  there  is  all  around  the  outside 
of  it," 

"That's  queer,  isn't  it  ?"  Malachy  looked 
up  with  unusual  attention.  "You  see," 
he  proceeded,  "it  is  a  man  like  you  that 
will  eventually  master  the  common  peo- 
ple, pot,  shot  and  shoe-strings.  You  will 
make  their  devotion  dramatic.  That  is 
what  the  people  want.  They  crave  excite- 
ment. Now,  there  is  no  excitement  in  a 
plainly  draughted,  let  us  say,  bill  of  rights 
— that  is,  not  ordinarily.  I  know  there 
are  men  who  could  even  make  a  bill  of 
rights  dramatic.  I  once  knew  a  Con- 


gressman who  read  the  agricultural  sta- 
tistics and  had  every  member  of  the 
House  bright-eyed." 

Entering  the  Atlantic  Union  Club  that 
evening,  Lysander  was  fain  to  remark, 
"What  architectural  beauty  can  be  inside 
red  bricks!"  On  the  street,  the  lamplit 
marble  steps,  like  a  cataract  of  white  flow- 
ing out  of  the  dark  red  entrance,  was  the 
only  indication  of  internal  grandeur.  In 
the  first  hall,  comfort  as  theatrically  lav- 
ish. The  elevator  was  a  movable  recep- 
tion room.  In  the  upper  hall,  the  very 
atmosphere  was  muffled  with  the  softer 
elegance  of  art. 

With  consummate  grace  on  the  part  of 
Malachy  Mulverhill,  the  two  men  stood 
momentarily  in  the  doorway  of  the  Blue 
Boom.  Malachy's  neck  became  shorter 
and  heavier.  His  gray  hair  was  thick  as  a 
cap,  and  seemed  as  ashes  on  the  glowing 
pink  head.  Even  for  a  middle-aged  man, 
or  a  younger  one,  his  mouth  was  delicately 
outlined.  The  dent  behind  his  nostrils 
was  deep  and  proud.  Altogether  large  of 
build,  he  lacked  height  beside  his  stalwart 
nephew. 

Lysander's  entering  of  the  room  seemed 
to  bear  no  relation  to  the  environment  nor 
any  of  the  assembly.  It  was  merely  an 
entering.  His  compact,  wavy,  red-bronze 
hair,  slightly  enlarging  the  contour  of  the 
head,  gave  his  figurement  a  touch  of  color 
more  picturesque  than  the  black  of  his 
clothes  could  ensombre.  Soon  as  his  eyes 
apprised  themselves  of  the  prospect,  they 
seemed  to  be  interested  with  a  hisjtoric 
light;  and  he  gazed  on  the  listless  shapes 
of  the  members  talking  the  talk  of  nations. 

Here,  too,  was  Anthony  Bruges,  a  some- 
what shadowy  personage  to  Lysander  Mul- 
verhill. Bruges  was  vague,  uncommuni- 
cative. He  had  a  way  of  diverting  the 
most  solemn  question  to  one  of  solemn 
frivolity  or  meaninglessness. 

"Well,  are  we  ever  to  vote  for  Fara- 
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day?"  asked  the  elder  Mulverhill  in  a 
strong  voice. 

The  three  men  were  sitting  close.  It 
was  apparent  that  Bruges  was  with  them 
because,  for  the  moment,  he  felt  impris- 
oned by  the  situation.  He  graduated  the 
amount  of  cordiality  each  man  expected 
of  him;  and  he  gave  that  much.  In  this 
case,  the  courtesies  were  hazardous.  A 
momentously  unpleasant  question  might 
leap  forth  at  any  moment.  With  Malachy's 
first  words,  the  peril  was  exposed. 

"If  it  were  within  my  knowledge  at 
present,  Mr.  Mulverhill,"  he  said,  "I 
should  immediately  take  steps  towards  pos- 
ing before  the  country  as  a  prophet." 

"Is  it  not  a  traditional  theory  that  every 
political  manager  pose  as  a  prophet?" 
Mulverhill  responded. 

"As  well  as  a  theory,  it  is  a  duty  he 
owes  to  himself  not  to  be  a  false  one.  He 
must  not  endanger  his  pose  at  a  future 
crisis." 

"Oh,  false  prophecy  is  soon  forgotten," 
Malachy  informed  him. 

"But  not  false  promises,"  broached  Ly- 
sander. 

Bruges  eyed  him.  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning,  except  in  the  mind  of 
Malachy  Mulverhill. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  latter. 

"I  mean,"  said  Lysander,  "that  if,  for 
instance,  one  should  make  a  fraudulent 
promise  to  a  man  like  Faraday  and  in 
favor  of  one  Dingley  Creed,  it  would  not 
be  forgotten." 

"Of  course  not ;  but " 

Before  Malachy  could  finish,  Bruges  ex- 
cused himself  and  withdrew.  Malachy 
bearded  his  nephew  in  the  den  of  his  eyes. 
"What's  all  this  ?"  he  repeated. 

"Nothing  more  than  that  this  man  Bru- 
ges is  selling  a  number  of  promises  with- 
out investing  in  the  buyer  any  particular 
title." 

"You  don't  mean " 

"It  is  common  gossip." 

"Oh,  common  gossip.  I  see  and  behold. 
Well,  now,  don't  let  common  gossip  ever 
lead  you  to  say  'damn,'  especially  in  ex- 
citing times." 

"Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  report.  I 
see  it  in  his  face,  and  in  the  face  of 
things." 

"That  is  entirely  different.  I  myself 
have  seen  many  misgivings  in  Bruges' 


face.  But  then,  while  we  are  talking  of 
an  honest  man — why,  here,  you  devil  of 
devils,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

The  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a 
political  reporter. 

"Hello,  Champ,"  said  Lysander;  "how 
are  you?" 

"Perfectly  ridiculous,  as  usual." 

Malachy  Mulverhill  placed  his  hand  on 
the  newspaperman's  shoulder.  "You  have 
frightened  me  away,"  he  said.  "The 
younger  branch  of  the  family  will  tell  you 
everything  you  want  to  know;  if  there  is 
that  much.  Lysander,  give  him  all  the 
information  that  is  good  for  his  soul.  Take 
heed  not  to  overdose  him  with  the  truth." 
He  inhaled  deeply  and  walked  away. 

"Mulverhill,"  began  Champ  Moffit, 
"can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

"Are  you  testing  me  for  my  weak 
points?"  asked  the  other. 

"Why,  no;  don't  you  remember  when 
I  did  that  football  game  I  wrote  that  you 
did  not  have  any.  You  don't  look  as  if 
you  had  accumulated  any  since.  I  am 
about  to  impart  unto  you  some  graveyard 
confidences,  if  you  will  keep  the  same 
way  down  deep  in  your  shoes." 

"I  promise." 

"Well  and  good.  Do  you  see  that  old 
man  over  there  ?" 

"That  very  old  man  ?" 

"Yes;  that  awfully  old  man?" 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  promise  not  to  tell 
anybody  that  he  is  alive  ?" 

"Do  as  you  please  about  that.  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"No;  never  saw  him  before.  By  Jove! 
That  isn't  Elisha  Hopwood !" 

"That's  his  mortal  remains,"  replied 
Moffitt.  "He  used  to  be  six  inches  taller, 
say  they  who  say  things.  Look  at  him 
smile.  I  wonder  what  could  make  that 
shriveled  little  mouth  smile.  See  tha.t 
head  over  the  two  little  folded  arms. 
Skull  and  cross-bones,  hey?  And  what 
do  you  think  he  is  about  to  do  very  soon?" 

"Er — die,  maybe." 

"No;  you  are  too  hasty.  He  is  ready 
and  able  and  about  to  appoint  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States." 

"Did  you  say  'appoint'  or  'disap- 
point?'" 

"I  said  'appoint.' ': 

"All  right ;  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story, 
in  your  own  words,  but  slowly,  please." 
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"It  is  this.  Hopwood  has  in  his  pocket 
at  the  present  moment  a  document  relat- 
ing to  this  matter.  That  man  will  be  in 
control  of  the  nominating  convention,  and 
the  paper  in  his  pocket  is  some  compact 
with  the  future  nominee." 

"Who  is ?" 

"We  shall  know  to-night.  A  dark 
street,  a  surprise,  a  muffled  curse,  your 
strong  arm  around  the  neck  of  Hopwood's 
attendant,  and  I'll  attend  to  the  pocket. 
The  paper  was  delivered  in  these  rooms  less 
than  an  hour  ago.  Our  city  editor  has 
been  after  something  like  this  for  a  week. 
A  young  space-writer  took  the  story  from 
the  political  wireless." 

"But  you  know,  I  have  never  even 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  Highway  robbery  is  the  technical 
term  for  it;  is  it  not?" 

"Aren't  you  interested  to  the  extent  of 
engaging  in  the  enterprise  without  giving 
it  a  name?  Only  the  small  souls  give 
names  to  their  acts.  That  is  the  very  lat- 
est philosophy." 

"I  see  you  will  tempt  me  in  the  end,  and 
you  would,  in  the  beginning,  were  I  sure 
that  the  old  man  has  the  document  in 
question.  Mere  curiosity  as  to  whether 
your  young  space-writer  is  correct  in  his 
suspicions  would  not  allure  me." 

"Mulverhill,  there  comes  a  time  in  every 
man's  life  when  he  must  aid  another  on 
the  strength  of  that  other's  confidenital  re- 
quest. That  is  the  position  I  request  you 
to  occupy  now.  If  your  friendship  to- 
wards me  is  sufficient  to  warrant  that  sort 
of  boon,  why,  now  is  the  time  for  it.  Let 
us  wait  here,  and,  when  they  leave,  pre- 
cede the  pair  to  Hopwood's  home." 

"All  right,  Moffit,  I  am  your  standing 
army.  Command." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  examining  into  the  vanity  of  human- 
kind, it  would  be  unfair  to  disregard  the 
oft-told  and  as  often-forgotten  fact  that 
each  person  is  the  center  of  his  or  her  own 
universe.  We  naturally  are  most  inter- 
ested in  that  about  which  we  know  most; 
which,  in  everybody's  case,  is  one's  own 
particular  self. 

And  what  a  worry  is  this  same  self !  One 
must  feed  it  when  it  is  hungry,  attire  it 
for  the  styles,  study  graceful  manners  for 
its  exhibition,  purchase  a  fine  establish- 


ment in  which  it  is  to  sleep  and  to  enter- 
tain other  personalities.  Then,  one  must 
amuse  it  when  it  is  world-weary,  find  a 
lover  for  it  when  it  demands  affection. 
One  must  furnish  it  with  necessaries  and 
luxuries,  lave  it  and  comb  it,  decorate  and 
perfume  it,  minister  to  its  five  senses  and 
its  cravings  for  the  impossible.  Small 
wonder  that  one  grows  quite  attached  to 
oneself  after  all  this  solicitude. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  philosophers  to  tell 
that  we  should  take  misfortunes  with 
equanimity.  Yet,  after  beautifying  this 
self  in  body  and  mind,  it  follows  that  one 
becomes  vexed  and  confused  when  aught 
goes  amiss  with  it.  In  the  case  of  a  love 
affair,  you  may  consult  numerous  volumes 
and  columns  that  demonstrate  with  what 
grace  the  love-smitten,  tortured  with 
Cupid's  most  exquisite  aim,  should  behave 
after  having  pulled  out  the  useless  shafts 
in  solitude.  To  manifest  the  least  interest 
in  love  is  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  become 
the  vital  principle  of  one's  earthly  stand- 
ing. Ambition,  friends,  happiness,  indus- 
try, study,  fame,  all  are  the  hand-maidens 
of  love.  When  love  is  wounded,  they  all 
weep  and  are  idle. 

How  soft,  in  what  a  tremulous  cloud, 
appears  the  first  apprehension  that  all  is 
not  well  with  love. 

Dost  thou  behold  her  there  by  the  win- 
dow, gazing  out  and  seeing  not ;  in  her  lap 
the  unread  book,  her  long  white  fingers 
trailing  over  brow  as  if  to  wipe  away  some 
evil  enchantment.  The  others  come  and 
go  about  the  house,  and  she  answers  them 
suddenly. 

There  is  a  tall  woman,  with  pale  yet 
strong  countenance,  eaved  with  loose 
masses  of  black  hair.  She  wears  a  plain 
dark  blue  garment  that  falls  into  rigidly 
symmetrical,  almost  symbolical  lines. 
There  is  a  terrific  steadiness  about  the 
eyes ;  the  hands  are  lithe  and  gently  power- 
ful; they  are  imaginative  hands,  as  if 
ready  to  grasp  the  handle  of  steel.  She 
might  seem  like  an  angel  of  the  flaming 
sword,  save  that  her  illumination  is  dark. 
She  is  beautiful  and  tender,  yet  obviously 
strong  and  reliant,  in  poise  and  neck  and 
hip. 

A  few  minutes  before,  Honora  Faraday 
had  removed  the  flashing  raiment  of  the 
street.  A  few  minutes  before,  she  might 
have  taxed  the  colors  of  art  for  her  por- 
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trayal.  Now,  blue  and  black  and  white 
might  have  described  her;  her  lips  being 
scarcely  red  now,  sometimes  pressed  in- 
ward between  them  what  was  not  paled. 

It  is  such  deep  moments  that  tax  the 
worth  of  the  world.  This  friend  and  that, 
once  so  companionable,  parents,  religion, 
books,  all  the  vaunted  merits  of  existence, 
alike  seem  paltry  and  unconfidential. 

She  had  given  her  faith  to  love,  and  felt- 
faith  lovely.  Weighted  with  fashions,  the 
expectations,  the  guises  of  the  time,  per- 
haps she  had  not  loved  with  the  abandon 
of  the  gracious  dame.  She  held  that  in 
trust.  Of  what  was  to  come  she  had  am- 
ple vision.  Now  that  it  was  possible,  she 
may  have  deceived  herself,  and  that  hers 
perhaps  had  been  the  love  of  love,  and  not 
the  love  of  man,  made  her  falter.  It  may 
be  true  that  temperance  in  love  is  not  love 
at  all. 

For  who  was  that  god,  malignantly 
beautiful,  that  now  darkened  her  view  with 
his  light?  Casual  was  his  enforced  man- 
ner: casual,  oh,  so  casual.  It  was  surely 
the  covering  of  a  subdued  self. 

There  are  many  who  follow  their  incli- 
nations as  easily  as  they  take  the  sunny 
side  of  the  way.  There  are  they,  fewer 
they,  who  valiantly  cherish  the  mistake 
that  convulses  the  breast.  To  confess  that 
love  has  wandered  from  the  sacred  gate  of 
trueness  would  be  horror.  Even  though 
should  the  plighted  Anthony  Bruges  come 
to  her  and  say,  "I  no  longer  love  you!" 
and  should  the  other  intone  his  passion, 
she  could  hardly  find  it  hers  to  answer, 
"Once  I  was  another's,  Lysander;  now  I 
love  but  you."  The  words  were  unspeak- 
able. 

Still,  there  are  men  who  woo  indomit- 
ably. Instinct  tells  a  woman  that  the 
right  hero  is  of  this  blood.  He  might 
crush  her  silent  lips  with  his  own  love- 
frenzied. 

This  was  the  most  favorable  aspect.  It 
could  not  be  more  than  involuntarily 
thought  of;  kept  secret  from  oneself.  For 
there  yet  was  this  same  Anthony  Bruges, 
that,  somewhat  sterner  of  demeanor  and 
strangely  cordial,  or  in  cordiality  strange, 
had  said  nothing  more.  She  had  heard  he 
sometimes  directed  his  steps  to  another 
woman.  She  was  curious  with  half-de- 
light. 

Twilight  was  now,  twilight,  that  mid- 


scene,  twilight,  low-light,  gray-light  which 
one  uses  to  hurry  home  or  dress  for  the 
evening  drama,  that  is  greater  than  the 
performances  of  day.  The  world  lives  at 
night.  Daytime  is  unmeet  for  the  splen- 
dors of  civilization.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
arts  of  the  world  display  themselves  by  ar- 
tificial light. 

She  was  resplendent  at  dinner,  and  had, 
if  not  a  happy  manner,  a  fairly  good  sub- 
stitute therefor.  It  is  demanded  that 
beauty  should  smile. 

At  that  moment,  Lysander  Mulverhill 
was  leaning  against  the  parapet  over 
44th  street.  Under  him  flowed  the  shin- 
ing iron  river  of  railroad  tracks.  Engines 
rumbled  back  and  forth.  Signal  lights  of 
red  and  green  and  yellow  flashed  and  dis- 
appeared in  greater  darkness. 

"How  can  he  fulfill  such  a  promise?" 
Lysander  asked. 

"We  have  never  known  the  extent  of 
Hopwood's  power,"  replied  Moffit.  "And 
even  now  I  do  not  understand  it.  Rich,  in- 
fluential he  may  be;  but  how  he  can  bar- 
ter the  nomination  is  as  mysterious  as  that 
star."  Some  newspapermen  have  a  knack 
of  ending  their  sentences  with  a  smack  of 
blank  verse. 

"Let  me  see  the  letter  again,"  Lysander 
requested,  drawing  near  the  bridge  lamp. 
He  read: 

"  'In  consideration  of  receiving  my 
nomination  from  and  through  Elisha  Hop- 
wood,  I  agree,  upon  my  election  to  the 
Presidency,  if  I  be  elected,  to  appoint  as 
Attorney-General  whomsoever  is  advised 
and  recommended  to  me  by  the  said  Elisha 
Hopwood.'  '• 

"Queer  that  he  did  not  fear  to  put  his 
signature  to  such  a  contract!  Do  you 
know,  Hopwood  will  think  he  was  way- 
layed  to  get  the  document  back.  And  yet, 
no.  That  would  defeat  the  nomination. 
I  suppose  that  you  will  wait  a  day  or  two 
before  publishing  the  story,  to  divert 
Hopwood's  suspicions  from  you  and  your 
paper." 

"Mulverhill,  have  you  ever  tried  the 
experiment  of  making  a  city  editor  wait? 
If  not,  you  have  one  of  life's  most  inter- 
esting episodes  in  store.  Try  it  some 
time  before  Death  glares  at  you  beside  his 
leveled  spear.  Danger  to  a  reporter  is  the 
subject  of  comic  stories  during  an  after- 
dinner  quarter-hour  of  idleness." 
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"What  did  Hopwood  say  to  you?" 

"  'Oggle-agoggle !'  I  think  he  said.  Did 
the  esquire  have  an  observation  to  make  ?" 

"No;  I  put  his  hat  over  his  mouth  and 
cautioned  him  not  to  talk  through  it,  as 
I  would  not  believe  a  word  he  said.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  now  ?" 

"I  have  an  appointment  with  the  cam- 
era-man, who  is,  at  this  very  unwitching 
hour,  in  waiting  at  Hopwood's  home.  If 
he  doesn't  keep  his  word  to  capture  the 
very  form  and  likeness  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, I  shall  myself  hie  me  and  request 
the  good  man's  panel,  saving  that  he  rec- 
ognized me  not  as  his  assailant  and  hurls 
back  my  request  with  an  oath.  It  is  about 
half  after  ten — so  it  is." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Lysander  Mulverhill  sat  in  his  living 
room,  quite  forlornly  at  ease.  His  environ- 
ment was  fairly  harmonious,  from  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  to  the  uttermost  con- 
stellation swinging  in  the  skies  of  night; 
that  is,  Lysander's  night,  but  doubtless 
making  considerable  day  in  their  own  or- 
bits. 

Lysander  puffed  smoke  at  the  ceiling, 
and  watched  the  play  of  tints.  Yes ;  every- 
thing was  working  well  with  him.  He  had 
about  him  the  very  costliest  examples  of 
civilization.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  evolution  of  man;  more  particularly, 
at  the  end  of  a  very  superb  stock  of  ances- 
try. He  represented  the  whole  scheme 
handsomely.  In  subconscious  proof  of  all 
this,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  ac- 
curate with  the  clock.  The  watch  and 
the  clock  had  been  manufactured  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart.  Yet  they  told  the 
same  minute  in  parallel  with  the  solar 
system.  The  midnight  of  the  sun  might 
not  be  the  exact  midnight  of  standard 
time;  but  the  world  arranges  those  little 
matters  to  suit  itself.  Liberally  speaking, 
watch  and  clock  and  solar  system  were 
working  geometrically  in  the  same  exact- 
itude. 

Verily,  all  was  going  well,  except  Ly- 
sander's heart.  Had  his  heart  been  a 
watch  or  a  clock,  it  would  have  gained  an 
hour  or  two  whenever  his  mind  received 
the  impression  of  this  name,  "Honora." 
Had  his  heart  been  the  earth,  it  would 
have  budged  fifty  degrees  across  the  merid- 


ian when  a  breeze  whispered  "Honora." 
Thi?  perturbation  was  unwonted;  but  he 
had  wanted  it  long.  He  desired  at  least 
one  great  thrill  out  of  life.  Now,  it  was 
as  if  the  word,  "Honora,"  were  a  dove 
that  flew  from  a  distance  fluttering  into 
his  heart. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  been  a  skulker. 
He  was  in  love,  but  not  a  lover.  This 
was  wrong,  for  the  soul  should  go  on  its 
fancied  way  even  though  its  destination 
be  destined  as  merely  the  end  of  all.  Doing 
is  doing,  though  failure  squat  in  the  path. 

Engrossing  his  attention  on  the  table 
was  the  flint  sword.  To  look  upon  it 
filled  its  owner  with  savage  devotion.  It 
lay  there,  a  barbaric  denunciation  of  the 
frivolous,  modern  love.  It  bespoke  pas- 
sion as  against  sentiment,  great  heart 
against  hollow  tongue,  man  against  man- 
ner. The  love  that  tousled  the  hair  now 
appealed  to  this  man.  His  eyes  hovered 
over  that  flint  thing  reflected  in  the  pol- 
ished table;  its  crudity  seemed  to  arraign 
the  table's  polish  as  falsehood. 

Lysander  gripped  the  knife.  His  hand 
glowed  red  and  white  with  the  clenching. 
His  jaws  were  tight  as  his  hand.  His 
brows  glowered.  With  inspired  valor,  he 
bounded  from  the  chair.  The  sword  had 
its  effect. 

In  the  man's  eyes  was  an  ancient  fire; 
behind  those  eyes  could  be  no  conventional 
intent.  His '  next  act  would  be  sudden. 
Etiquette  is  the  art  of  not  surprising.  In 
the  world  of  good  form,  matters  are  ar- 
ranged as  neatly  as  duties  aboard  a  ship 
of  war.  Every  word  has  its  function; 
every  phrase  its  instant.  Flattery  goes 
on  duty  at  such  and  such  a  time;  silence 
has  its  time.  The  well-groomed  one  must 
even  say  "Damn"  at  the  proper  occasion, 
when  every  one  else  knows  that  the  only 
proper  word  is  "damn"  as  aforesaid.  Thus 
even  when  the  debutante  used  the  word,  at 
a  spirited  crisis,  nobody  was  shocked.  All 
expected  it. 

Lysander  was  bent  upon  the  improper. 
Improper,  untrue,  incorrect,  wrong,  faulty 
and  many  other  synonyms  all  mean  the 
same,  and  all  have  equal  guilt  when  good 
form  is  violated.  Lys.ander  was  bent  on 
the  improper.  He  had  been  told  by  Hon- 
ora that  she  would  attend  a  certain  the- 
atrical performance  that  night.  The  play 
was  now  about  over.  She  was  supping 
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somewhere.  He  would  speak  to  her.  He 
would  go  to  the  vicinity  of  her  home,  like 
a  romantic  loafer,  a  country  swain,  an 
amorous  wight  of  any  century  or  back- 
woods. 

The  idea,  once  conceived,  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  don  his  hat  and  coat.  He 
was  now  all  idea  transfigured.  It  was  as 
if  the  idea  were  putting  on  its  hat  and 
coat.  Would  its  fortitude  still  bear  up? 
It  was  at  that  moment  strong  enough  to 
be  tranquil — a  rage  powerful  enough  to  be 
calm. 

It  was  late  when  he  went  out  of  the 
house  into  the  streets. 

There  is  a  certain  bit  of  scenery  widely 
admired  by  all  romanticists.  It  is  the 
most  romantic  spot  about  us.  That  spot 
is  the  moon.  It  was  quite  round  and 
symbolic  in  the  sky  when  Lysander  saw  it. 

When  he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  street 
whereby  dwelled  the  object  of  his  stroll, 
he  stood  beside  a  lamp-post.  The  act 
was  inwardly  as  refreshing  as  outwardly 
picturesque.  He  might  have  been  aware 
of  one  as  much  of  the  other.  Lamp-posts, 
the  heavens  of  the  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
shed  their  light  over  one  who  strained  for 
a  port  in  the  storm  of  love.  He  was  sure 
he  had  missed  something  in  not  having 
indulged  nocturnally  and  so  negligently 
ere  this. 

With  one  blow  of  the  flint  sword,  he 
had  struck  beribboned  niceties  from  his 
universe.  Gone  were  the  rigid  houses; 
they  were  merely  homes.  Gone  were  the 
streets ;  they  were  but  ways.  Gone  were  the 
street  lamps;  they  were  but  lights.  Gone 
was  Honora  Faraday;  in  her  place  was 
Honora. 

A  carriage  drew  up  and  stopped  at  her 
curb.  He  hastened  to  meet  it.  Coachman 
opened  the  door  of  the  cab.  Mr.  Faraday 
emerged  first;  then  wife,  and  then  Hon- 
ora. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  day 
were  completed.  There  was  nothing  left 
to  do  save  enter  gracefully  upon  a  period 
of  sleep.  It  was  one's  right  as  against 
the  world. 

Lysander  had  no  extemporaneous  excuse 
for  impaling  the  night  scene  with  his 
presence.  So  he  merely  hoisted  his  hat 
with  unusual  honor  and  exclaimed : 

"In  the  nick  of  time !" 

There  is  an  advantage  in  always  doing 


right.  It  paves  the  way  for  a  possible 
wrong.  When  one  is  customarily  auspi- 
cious, he  may,  at  an  exceptional  whim,  en- 
ter with  all  the  presumption  of  innocence. 

"I  came  to  see  Miss  Faraday,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  two  were  soon  in  a  music  room  at 
the  foot  of  a  stairs.  Leading  from  the 
stairs,  along  two  of  the  walls,  was  a  nar- 
row balcony.  The  stairways  angled  up- 
ward into  the  darkness.  The  balconies 
were  well  lighted.  Beneath  one  of  them 
was  the  entrance  to  a  dim  library. 

"A  mysterious  room,"  Lysander  mut- 
tered. "But  it  just  suits  my  fancy.  I 
suppose  you  consider  me  a  quite  mysteri- 
ous visitor!" 

"Honora,"  he  proceeded,  "I  came  here 
to  tell  you  an  improper  tale,  and  what  is 
so  seemly  but  that  I  should  choose  an  im- 
proper hour?  Look  at  me.  Do  not  look 
away.  By  heaven,  Honora,  I  love  you! 
I  loved  you  when,  with  three  roomsful  of 
people  between  us,  I  beheld  your  form 
pass  through  a  shadow  and  into  the  sun- 
light at  a  window.  Across  the  carpets 
and  between  the  hangings  and  above  the 
heads  of  the  assembly,  I  saw  you  at  the  end 
of  the  long  perspective,  and  the  first  con- 
sciousness that  came  into  my  mind  was 
love. 

"I  have  repressed  that.  We  know  why. 
At  first  I  felt  the  slow,  ponderous  approach 
with  which  must  move  everything  that 
is  large  as  the  largeness  of  love.  Then 
came  the  horrible  news  that  another  had 
anticipated  me.  I  kept  my  place.  A 
quieting  of  the  voice,  an  aversion  of  the 
eyes,  a  faltering  of  the  hand^  and  expres- 
sion was  thwarted. 

"But  the  tricks  of  hypocrisy  grew  old, 
and  there  came  a  time  when  they  would 
no  longer  dike  the  master-tides  of  the  soul. 
Here  I  am.  Here  is  that  Lysander  that 
could  not  wait  until  the  day  to  tell  his 
passion.  0  woman,  say  something,  how- 
ever indefinite.  Be  not  so  still.  Say  one 
word  that  will  give  me  an  excuse  to  clasp 
that  head  and  take  the  tribute  kiss. 

"You  do  not  speak.  You  think  I  am 
mad!  Oh!  But  I  feel  so  grave  I  cannot 
even  laugh  like  a  lunatic.  What  of  this? 
What  do  I  mean  by  love?  I  mean  that 
you  are  the  one  woman.  You  are  the 
one  woman  of  all  time  and  all  place.  Rov- 
ing through  the  centuries,  I  would  find  no 
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equal    to   you.      Traveling   the    earth,    I  to  each;  as  two  gods  poised  in  enmity  or 

would  see  the  other  women  as  denizens  division  of  the  universe. 

of  the  sea  and  land.    Were  I  given  choice  "I  .love  you/'   the  woman   said,     and 

of  all  the  women  of  the  world  I  would  steadied  herself  as  if  to  receive  his  stal- 

find  among  its  honors  no  one  more  famous  wart  spring. 

in  my  heart  than  are  you.  Not  all  in  maiden  hesitation,  but  half 

"You  woman  of  women,  day  and  night  in  physical  fear  of  an  unknown  force,  she 
are  nothing  to  me.    There  is  only  the  day  crouched  beneath  his  giant  kiss. 
and  night  of  love.     And  mine  up  to  this  Anon  she  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the 
has  been  all  night.     This  interview  to  me  room  and  sat  silently  watching  him. 
is  dawn.     'Love'  is  the  word  that  is  the  He  glared  at  her  from  time  to  time,  in 
sun.     Look  at  me,  Honora.     I  love.     I  expression  more  of  the  fury  than  the  gen- 
love  you!"  tleness  of  love. 

For  a   moment,  returning  to  the  pri-  After  a  while  he  arose  and  said:  "Good- 

mal  condition,  these  two    creatures     con-  night." 

fronted  each  other  as  two  beasts,  strangers  "Good  night,"  said  she. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE    "SODDY" 

BY    HARRY    TRUMBTJL.L.    SUTTOX 

Eoofless,  there  it  stands  forsaken, 
Gaping  wide  the  windows  stare. 

Breeched  the  walls  of  sod  and  plaster, 
Black  and  crumbling — who  will  care? 

There  it  stands  upon  the  prairie 

'Cross  the  canyon,  round  the  bend, 

Lone,  deserted,  mutely  sighing, 

"How  did  I  my  friends  offend?" 

Hushed  are  all  the  spaces  'round  it, 
Hushed  the  upper  leagues  of  sky, 

Hushed  the  winds  that  whisper  through  it, 
And  the  road  creeps  shyly  by. 

For  they  know  the  soddy's  sadness, 

As  it  waits  there  all  alone, 
Asking  in  the  prairie  language : 

"Where  are  they  who  called  this  home?" 

Where  the  hearts  of  faith  and  courage, 
Where  the  toilers  brave  and  brawn, 

Where  the  forms  of  love  and  sweetness, 
Are  they  really,  really  gone  ?" 

Yes,  they're  gone,  thou  fallen  altar: 
Frontier  bulwark  of  our  State. 

Wait  thine  end,  thou'rt  not  forgotten, 
History  yet  will  call  thee  great. 


(   UNIVERSITY    ] 
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THE    SHERIFF    OF    GREENWATER 


BY    ELLIOTT    J.    CLAWSON 
Part    II 


NONE,  however,  possessed  suffi- 
cient courage  to  take  up  the 
delicate  gift  of  fortune,  so  pre- 
cipitately fallen  in  their  midst. 

"So  yer  skeered,  are  ye,"  leered  the  half- 
breed  Cherokee,  as  he  clutched  an  arm, 
about  to  get  a  firm  hold  with  both  skinny 
hands  under  her  armpits.  Albeit,  some- 
thing in  the  innocent  curve  of  the  neck, 
as  the  head  dropped  backward,  caused 
Slim  to  delay.  He  laid  her  gently  down 
again;  sank  his  hands  deep  into  his  pock- 
ets, and  spat  upon  the  ground. 

"Why,  wot  ye  skeered  of,  Slim?"  in- 
quired Gypsy  Eyan,  with  a  semi-serious 
flickering  around  the  eyes. 

Possibly  Slim  had  some  very  appropri- 
ate remark  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  which 
would  have  presently  rended  the  air,  had 
not  Madison  been  thinking. 

"This  is  terrible,  boys.  She  can't  lie 
there  in  the  dirt.  Let's  all  take  her  in?" 

Slim  and  Madison  each  took  an  arm, 
Gypsy  and  Bill  Eeyes  managed  the  feet. 
The  skirts  dragged.  In  the  rear  of  the 
procession  followed  the  little  white-faced, 
white-aproned  bartender. 

No  one  knew  just  where  they  intended 
depositing  their  burden.  Slim  pulled  his 
arm  toward  the  Greenwater  Club,  and 
what  resistance  there  may  have  been  was 
not  strong  enough  to  change  the  course. 
She  was  dropped  over  the  faro  table,  and 
Madison  placed  his  folded  coat  under  her 
head. 

"Now,  what  are  we  a-goin'  to  do?  .  I 
say,  give  her  a  drink,"  said  Slim. 

This  very  brilliant  idea  met  with  gen- 
eral enthusiasm.  Slim  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  possessed  a  long  head.  The  boy- 
ish bartender  appeared  with  the  panacea 
for  all  the  ailments  of  the  desert.  Madison 
alone  had  a  scruple. 


"For,"  said  he,  "not  knowing  just  what 
brand  she  is  accustomed  to,  this  might 
kill  her." 

Notwithstanding  the  gentler  advice  of 
the  sheriff,  this  was  completely  ignored, 
and  Slim  poured  out  a  half  tumblerful  of 
this  boiler-plate  rot-gut.  Now  they  were 
confronted  by  a  great  obstacle;  the  pretty 
lips,  now  pale,  were  closed,  and  the  teeth 
tight  shut. 

Slim  turned  his  head  and  spat  across 
the  tent  and  out  of  the  door.  Reyes  found 
a  wicked  delight  in  this  new  dilemma: 

"Open  her  mouth.     Pry  it  open." 

During  this  wrangling,  Madison  had 
moved  to  the  door  to  keep  out  the  crowd. 
He  was  sorely  perplexed. 

"God,  boys,  she's  a  woman — almost  a 
girl.  Can't  we  get  a  woman;  any  kind — 
just  a  woman  to  look  after  her?  Nellie'll 
do — any  one,  only  a  woman." 

"You've  got  a  long  head,  though.  Here 
is  my  hand.  My  name's  Slim,  and  when 
you  want  anything-— here,  Scotty !"  This 
worthy  was  in  the  street  explaining  what 
he  knew  of  the  intruder.  "Damn  you, 
Scotty,  find  Nellie,  and  say  Slim  wants 
her  to  come  here,  like  a  shot  out  of  hell." 

Low  foreheads,  short  hair  and  long  hair, 
unshaven,  red-bloated  noses,  ugly  faces, 
peered  in  at  the  door  at  this  helpless  little 
woman  still  unconscious  on  the  faro  table, 
and  a  painful  lump  rose  in  Madison's 
throat. 

Nellie  was  coming.  She  pushed  her 
way  through  the  crowd  of  vagabonds.  Men 
do  not  move  for  such  as  Nellie.  She 
slouched  across  the  tent  to  the  other 
woman. 

Nellie  had  diamonds  in  her  teeth;  a 
quantity  of  hair,  of  two  or  three  colors, 
which  was  wound  carelessly  around  her 
head.  Her  face  was  pale  and  sickly;  it 
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was  day.  She  wore  a  loose  calico  mother- 
hubbard. 

As  usual,  Slim  was  about  to  begin  on 
this  woman  with  a  volley  of  curses,  which 
were  always  returned,  and  never  gentler 
for  the  exchange,  but  Madison  took  hold 
of  Nellie's  arm. 

"Be  gentle  with  her;  she's  fainted,  or 
sunstroke,  or  something  of  the  sort;  but 
she's  down  and  out,  and  you  must  do 
something  for  her." 

"You  idiots — undo  her  belt  and  corsets ; 
she's  fainted — here,  I  will." 

Nellie's  voice  was  not  soft,  nor  was  it 
harsh.  It  was  unnatural — she  had  laughed 
too  often — too  falsely. 

The  crowd  in  the  doorway  stretched 
their  necks. 

A  feeling  of  decency,  never  experienced 
before  by  Slim  and  Gypsy,  moved  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  door  with  Madi- 
son. 

"Yes,  it  means  you,  too,  Eeyes ;  get  out 
from  behind  that  counter."  And  Reyes 
shambled  out  from  behind  Madison.  His 
soft,  treacherous  eyes  shone  evilly. 

Madison  closed  the  door  and  turned  ^to 
the  crowd  of  prospectors,  desert  rats  and 
riff-raff.  They  wanted  an  explanation. 
In  some  way,  they  believed  Madison  re- 
sponsible. He  was  before  a  jury_. 

"What  we  want  to  know,"  questioned 
Slim,  "is,  who  is  she,  and  what  she 
wants  ?" 

Every  one  listened.  The  gasoline  lamps 
flared.  Some  smiled  in  expectation. 

"Don't  blame  me — you  know  as  much 
as  I  do  about  this  business.  Her  name 
is  Lucinda  Kingsley,  and  she  is  expecting 
to  meet  her  brother  here — hell  knows 
where  he  is,  though.  It  seems  that  the 
old  man,  her  father,  when  he  died,  left 
them  the  title  to  some  borax  claims  on  the 
Slope ;  her  brother's  there  now — or  sup- 
posed to  be.  We  took  the  stage  at  Amar- 
gosa  and  walked  in  from  the  hill.  That's 
about  all." 

"Then  she's  not  goin'  to  stay?  That's 
good — why,  it  might  ruin  the  camp  to 
have  anything  like  that  around.  But 
where's  she  goin'  to  stay?" 

"Didn't  I  say  <at  the  hotel !'  * 

"It  seems  to  me,  you  and  Slim  are 
rather  earnest?  Don't  suppose  you're  go- 
in'  to  adopt  her — are  ye?  or  anything 
like  that?"  pointedly. 


"Look  'ee  here,  Alkali  Bill,  you  close 
your  mouth — quick — we  don't  need  any 
suggestions— specially  from  you?"  Every- 
one grinned  except  Alkali  Bill. 

Madison  turned  to  Slim :  "We  shouldn't 
have  brought  Nellie  here,  Slim — that  was 
wrong." 

"Well,  it's  just  about  as  decent  a  resort 
as  any  in  the  town.  If  you  got  anything 
against  my  saloon,  spit  it  out." 

"You  don't  understand,  Slim;  the  re- 
sort's all  0.  K.,  but  not  for  a  lady.  They 
ain't  used  to  it.  Couldn't  we  get  her  over 
to  the  hotel,  after  she  comes  to  ?  And  an- 
other thing:  she  mustn't  see  Nellie.  Oh, 
Nellie's  all  right,  too,  but  you  know  how 
these  folks  look  at  such  things." 

"I  guess  you're  all  right,"  Slim  under- 
stood, "and  the  house  can<?t  stand  to  have 
her  here  long.  We'll  scout  around  a  bit 
and  see  how  the  land  lays  inside." 

As  yet  the  land  lay  smooth  inside.  The 
girl  had  not  regained  consciousness.  Nellie 
sat  at  a  near-by  table  with  an  empty  tum- 
bler before  her,  the  one  brought  to  revive 
the  girl.  She  held  a  cigar,  poached  from 
the  bar  between  her  bediamonded  teeth. 
Nellie  was  an  optimist — she  had  no  trou- 
bles. 

Slim  lifted  the  corner  of  the  tent  flap 
near  the  door  frame,  and  peered  in.  Nel- 
lie took  no  notice.  After  a  momentary 
pause : 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned;  so  that's  your 
little  game,  is  it?  That's  the  way  you 
nurse  our  friend — you — 

"So,  she's  a  friend  of  yours,  is  she?" 

"I  don't  just  think  that's  any  of  your 
business." 

The  four  men  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  procession  re-entered  the  tent.  It 
was  their  right.  They  felt  their  respon- 
sibility. 

"Now,  Nellie,"  said  Slim,  as  he  propped 
himself  against  the  bar  and  twisted  the 
two  black  locks  that  answered  for  a  mus- 
tache, with  his  skinny  fingers,  "you  get 
out;  we're  done  with  you  for  the  present. 
Don't  look  so  pleasant.  That's  it — we're 
afraid  of  our  characters." 

"You " 

"No,  don't  shoot  off,  but  get  out — 
damn  quick.  So — there!  She's  coming 
to!" 

Which  was  the  case.  Her  eyelids 
trembled.  She  sighed,  moaned,  then  with 
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a  slight  start,  opened  her  eyes.  Slim 
looked  at  Nellie;  Nellie  ducked  behind 
the  bar.  Slim  could  look  at  people.  He 
meant  it,  and  those  who  knew  Slim, 
knew  that  he  meant  it. 

The  girl's  extremely  embarrassing  posi- 
tion appealed  to  none  in  the  room,  save 
Madison.  He  looked  scared.  The  rest 
were  relieved,  and  with  the  despatch 
which  the  occasion  seemed  to  inspire, 
Gypsy  and  Slim  covered  the  distance  to 
the  bar  in  long,  determined  strides.  Then 
both  stumbled,  literally  tumbled,  over  the 
afterthought.  They  did  not  reach  that 
bar  by  one  full  yard.  They  simply 
changed  their  minds  as  the  presence  of 
the  live  old  world  overcame  them. 

A  strange  expression  came  into  the 
girl's  eyes.  She  looked  wildly  about — 
at  Slim,  at  Gypsy,  at  Beyes,  at  the  bar, 
at  Madison. 

'"What  is  it? — where  am  I? — this 
place — please  let  me  go !"  Then,  as  she 
came  to  a  sitting  posture,  she  became  con- 
scious that  her  clothes  had  been  loosened. 
A  dark  red,  almost  brown,  flush  radiated 
from  her  face  and  neck,  and  the  delicate 
white  hands  went  to  her  mouth  as  a 
shameful,  pathetic  sob,  almost  as  of  sur- 
prise, escaped  her.  And  the  frightened 
eyes  turned  reproachfully  upon  Madison. 

"Oh,  please,  please,  take  me  from 
here!"  Each  word  in  a  little  sob. 

Then  the  burning  face,  shamed,  tear- 
ful, appealing  eyes,  again  confronted 
Slim,  Gypsy,  Eeyes,  Madison,  and  each 
in  the  Greenwater  Club  felt  himself 
guilty,  shamefaced  and  sneaking.  Their 
feelings  were  written  plainly  upon  their 
faces. 

The  patrons  of  the  Greenwater  Club 
looked  at  Slim.  Spokesman,  he  had  be- 
gun, spokesman  he  must  continue. 

Slim  was  unaccountably  embarrassed. 
A  drift  in  his  feelings  had  been  opened 
up.  the  existence  of  which  he  had  never 
suspected.  Could  he  only  have  entered 
into  a  flow  of  imprecations — who  knows. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  scart  of.  I 
leave  it  to  you,  is  there  boys?  Madison 
knows  there's  nothing  to  be  scart  of — ain't 
that  so?  And  Eyan  and  Eeyes  knows  it, 
and  Nellie — N — this  is  my  dump  and  my 

name's  Slim,  and "  Here  Madison 

interrupted.  He  saw  that  Slim  was  only 
making  matters  worse.  Slim  had  spoken 


in  jerky  sentences,  appealing  for  an  an- 
swer at  every  word.  His  hands  were  now 
deep  in  his  pockets,  and  he  cast  apprehen- 
sive glances  at  a  coil  of  hair  which  just 
protruded  above  the  bar. 

"Miss  Kingsley,"  interrupted  Madison, 
"a  woman  has  just  left  this  tent." 

"Of  course;  that's  it,"  broke  in  Slim, 
who  immediately  saw  daylight.  Just  now 
the  protruding  coil  was  bobbing  around 
in  a  most  dangerous  manner,  and  bid  fair 
shortly  to  disclose  its  possessor.  Slim, 
unconcernedly,  picked  up  an  empty  beer 
bottle  from  the  bar  and  moved  to  the  in- 
habited end  of  the  bar  and  toyed  with  the 
empty  bottle.  The  coil  became  very  quiet. 

Eyan  and  Eeyes,  hands  in  pockets, 
through  this  scene,  leaned  against  a  gam- 
ing table,  casting  gentle,  affirmative  looka 
at  the  girl.  The  bar-keeper  sat  on  a  chair 
very  straight,  with  both  feet  together,  and, 
with  his  carefully  brushed  hair  plas- 
tered down  till  it  shone  and  with  mouth 
agape. 

After  a  momentary  pause  Madison 
continued : 

"As  we  passed  this  place  you  fainted, 
and  this  being  the  closest,  we " 

The  girl  started  and  grew  pale. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  tent  grew  tense. 
Confusion  from  the  "Eag  Dump"  filled 
the  outside. 

She  slid  from  the  table  and  quietly 
walked  to  the  door;  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  knob.  She  was  an  automaton;  she 
moved  as  clockwork. 

"He  is — was — my  brother — Edmond. 
The  lost  man  there — there  in  the  notice. 
He  is  lost." 

Two  large  tears  fell  to  the  coarse  board 
floor.  She  opened  the  door  and  went  into 
the  darkness. 

The  phonographs  and  music  boxes 
clashed  in  discordant  insanity.  In  the 
Greenwater  Club,  the  slightest  movement 
would  have  caused  a  great  noise,  so  still 
was  it  inside  that  tent. 

Madison  jerked  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
and  dashed  from  the  tent.  The  rest 
stared  at  the  empty  door,  except  Nel- 
lie, who  sat  still  behind  and  below  the 
bar. 

N"ew  emotions  are  so  strange;  how  can 
a  man  be  sure  of  himself?  Was  it  not 
very  sad,  this — no,  not  the  brother — the 
tears  were  very  sad.  Such  large,  inno- 
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cent  tears  dissolve  and  compromise  things. 

"By  hell,  Gypsy.  It's  a  shame,  and 
she's  the  finest  specimen  I  ever  seen." 
And  Slim  spat  upon  the  floor. 

The  sheriff  discovered  Lucinda  Kings- 
ley  some  twenty  yards  up  the  road.  She 
was  standing  still,  hands  clasped  behind, 
veil  drawn  down. 

"Come — the  hotel  is  this  way." 

They  walked  on  for  an  instant  in 
silence. 

"When  did  your  brother  leave  Furnace 
Creek  Kanch?" 

"Day  before  yesterday." 

"The  notice  posted  on  that  pole,  I  put 
there  a  week  ago.  It  does  not  refer  to 
your  brother." 

Who  knows  how  deep  the  source  of  that 
sigh,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  unconscious 
grasp  she  gave  his  hand.  How  common- 
place is  truth  at  times. 

"There  are  only  Edmond  and  I,  now, 
just  we  two,  since  father  left  us.  Was 
I  very  foolish?  You  will  forgive  me, 
won't  you?  But  when  I  read  that  a  man 
in  a  red  shirt,  for  Edmond  wore  a  red 
shirt,  was  lost  in  Death  Valley — doesn't 
it  sound  awful?  He  is  there  now,  isn't 
he?  I'm  so  worried.  Will  the  other  lost 
man  ever  be  found,  do  you  think?  Is  it 
so  terrible?  Is  there,  quite,  no  water?" 

"No,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that;  people  ex- 
aggerate. In  fact,  I  think  it's  a  pretty 
nice  sort  of  place.  And  water,  why, 
there's  any  amount  of  water.  There's  a 
lake  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  (He 
probably  referred  to  a  poisonous  marsh.) 
Yes,  I've  been  lost  there  many  a  time.  I 
like  it." 

Madison  had  never  lied  with  greater 
gusto.  Then  he  thought  of  the  storm 
which  had  swept  past  Greenwater,  pell- 
mell  for  the  valley  only  yesterday,  and  he 
pondered. 

"Was  he  alone — any  prospectors  go 
along  with  him?" 

"I  do  not  know;  the  train  only  stopped 
a  moment  where  he  got  off.  But  he  was 
so  intent  on  crossing  the  valley." 

"I  wouldn't  bother  about  it.  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  valley  to-morrow,  on  business, 
and  I'll  tell  him  you're  here.  This  is 
the  hotel.  I'll  speak  to  the  proprietor, 
and  if  you  should  want  to  know  anything, 
my  tent's  just  across  the  road,  not  two 
hundred  feet — you  might  call  me." 


Overhead  was  a  box-shaped  sign  made 
of  bunting^  with  a  candle  inside.  Upon 
this  sign  was  written  "Hotel  Waldorf-As- 
toria." Three  small  tents  with  board 
floors,  and  in  each  a  cot  and  a  candle — 
this  was  the  hotel.  Madison  said  some- 
thing to  the  proprietor  who  had  been  ex- 
pecting a  guest;  then  he  led  her  to  the 
door  of  the  lighted  tent,  and  said: 

"Good-night." 

She  answered: 

"Good-night;  will  I  see  you  in  the 
morning  ?" 

"No;  I  have  business  in  the  valley  and 
I  leave  at  daybreak." 

He  crossed  the  road  to  find  his  tent, 
but  there  was  no  tent  there.  He  was  not 
much  taken  aback,  however,  for  he  knew 
his  tent  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  town. 
Instead,  he  found  a  rock  and  sat  down  and 
smoked. 

The  light  in  the  tent  went  out.  The 
"Bag  Dump"  grew  quiet.  He  still 
smoked. 

Most  probably,  she  knelt  down  and  said 
her  prayers  this  night.  He  didn't — he 
smoked. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Madison's  Cache. 

This  particular  clique  of  prospectors 
and  gamblers  had,  every  one  of  them, 
lived  their  life  quite  in  conformity  with 
the  bare  animal  requirements  of  this  severe 
silent  country ;  their  birthplace,  by  chance ; 
their  residence  by  choice.  The  civic  and 
moral  authority  of  the  social  community, 
the  platitude,  was  to  them  vague  upon  the 
distant  horizon  which  hid  from  them  an 
undesirable  world.  They  are  not  gre- 
garious social  animals.  Each  weaves  from 
his  necessity  the  homespun  of  law,  crude 
and  just.  And,  at  times,  when  the  God- 
fearing, law-abiding  man  of  formulas  in- 
trudes, neither  is  at  his  ease.  One  is  driven 
away.  The  coming  of  capital  and  law 
marks  the  departure  of  the  prospector  for 
his  own  country;  wherever  that  may  be. 

The  silent  prospector  of  the  Mojave 
prospects  not  for  riches,  but  for  peace  of 
mind;  not  for  gold,  but  for  content.  On 
the  desert,  alone;  on  foot,  winding 
through  the  mesquite  and  the  sage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  caravan  of  burros.  Their 
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caravansary  has  a  hard  floor  and  a  deep 
blue  ceiling,  black  at  night  and  studded 
with  great  white  stars. 

For  twenty  years,  Madison  had  ridden 
the  range  in  the  vicinity  of  Bell's  Ranch, 
in  the  upper  Mesquite  Valley,  where  he 
was  born.  White,  an  old  ranch  hand,  re- 
membered very  well  the  mother  that  bore 
him;  how  she  had  died  at  his  birth;  the 
only  woman  on  the  ranch.  Rebecca  Madi- 
son came  with  her  husband  from  New 
England  in  the  early  '60's.  Great  hopes 
and  prospects  were  ahead,  always  ahead! 
They  located  in  the  Mesquite  Valley,  but 
Henry  Madison  was  not  for  the  desert,  so 
he  left  it  suddenly,  leaving  his  wife,  ac- 
customed to  better  than  desert  fare,  alone. 
She,  tamed  by  the  shattering  of  her  hopes, 
sold  her  heritage  of  partly  broken  land  to 
Bells;  lived  with  them  a  short  six  months 
and  died,  leaving  a  baby  to  the  clumsy 
mercies  of  a  dozen  ranchmen.  The  child 
thrived  and  ran  wild;  was  the  best  horse- 
man in  the  country;  was  heir  only  to  a 
world,  the  center  of  which  was  an  adobe 
hut;  the  boundaries,  the  distant  blue 
mountains.  He  was  gentle  and  dreamed 
dreams ;  expressed  in  terms  of  his  desert 
life.  He  was  simple  and  honest. 

Madison  rode  into  Greenwater  out  of 
curiosity  and  he  remained.  He  was  free 
of  every  human  tie ;  independent  of  all 
save  a  big  idea  of  a  "square  deal !" 

In  the  gray  dawn  was  a  lone  man  wind- 
ing his  way  through  a  low  pass  in  the 
Funeral  Range.  Before  him,  deep,  deep 
down,  somewhere  in  the  ocean  of  mists, 
was  Death  Valley.  He  was  accustomed  to 
this  awesome  sight. 

Madison  found  awaiting  him  an  almost 
dry  cache.  He  had  been  robbed.  It  was 
very  simple;  his  water  was  gone — no  note 
— no  nothing.  Yes,  he  would  kill  the  man 
who  had  robbed  his  cache;  now,  when  he 
must  have  it,  or  turn  back,  or  find  a  natu- 
ral tank,  or  turn  himself  over  to  the 
crows.  There  were  no  tracks  around  the 
cache.  The  rain  had  managed  that. 

A  half  mile  from  the  cache  was  a  high 
cliff  from  which  an  extended  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  had.  He 
climbed  to  the  top  of  this  cliff  and  scru- 
tinized the  landscape.  It  was  dead — but 
no,  to  the  left  was  a  little  speck  of  red. 
It  waved  in  the  hot  breeze  like  a  flag. 

With  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  country 


surrounding  the  cache,  he  knew  he  could 
reach  it  in  two  hours.  It  was  the  only 
open  space  for  miles  around. 

As  he  neared  the  vicinity,  his  nostrils 
scented,  faintly  at  first,  then  quite  strong- 
ly, the  odor  of  putrifying  flesh.  Those  who 
have  once  smelled  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
This  was  now  his  guide,  but  not  for  long; 
suddenly,  directly  in  front  of  him,  a  small 
cloud  of  crows  fluttered  into  the  air  and 
then  settled  to  the  ground  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, to  watch  the  drama.  They  had  good 
front  seats.  In  a  crevice  partly  filled  with 
water,  on  the  bottom  of  a  slight  wash-out, 
was  all  that  remained  of  two  human  bod- 
ies. They  were  completely  covered  with 
flies.  What  scant  wearing  apparel  they 
had  worn  was  torn  into  shreds.  The  eyes 
were  gouged  out  quite  clean,  nor  was 
there  flesh  left  on  their  cheeks.  The  lip- 
less  mouths  were  grinning  at  the  heavens. 
Portions  of  the  ribs  protruded  through  the 
hashed  flesh.  They  were  torn  and  clawed 
out  of  all  human  semblance.  The  crows 
were  still  promised  a  rare  feast.  Farther 
up  were  dead  burros  as  yet  untouched, 
with  tougher  hides. 

Madison  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wash- 
out and  shuddered.  The  stench  almost 
overcame  him.  The  men  of  this  country 
always  bury  what  the  desert  allots  them. 
He  gathered  stones  and  heaved  them  into 
the  vile-smelling  hole,  upon  the  remains. 
By-and-bye  there  were  no  bodies — just  a 
pile  of  stones  for  the  next  flood  to  sweep 
down  toward  the  valley. 

No  hushed  requiems,  no  mournful  fun- 
eral march,  no  sorrowful  cluster  of  friends 
in  the  unfragrant  stillness,  paying  what 
they  would  call  their  last  respects  to  the 
dead;  none  of  these  things,  just  a  man 
throwing  stones  and  then  just  a  pile  of 
stones. 

Nearby  a  red  shirt  was  fastened  on  a 
rock.  Not  caught  on  a  rock,  but  fastened 
there  by  human  hands.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight.  He  must  explore.  Where  else 
would  he  look  except  in  the  shade  of  the 
canyon. 

Presently  he  found  a  man,  clad  only  in 
his  undergarments,  curled  up  on  a  piece  of 
canvas.  He  was  dead,  as  it  seemed  to 
Madison,  but  when  he  placed  his  ear  to  the 
man's  breast,  he  heard  the  heart  beating. 
He  was  unconscious,  and  dying  from  ex- 
posure and  hunger.  Madison  stood  look- 
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ing  intently  upon  the  man  for  a  long  time. 
Yes,  it  was  Kingsley,  and  he,  with  the 
others,  had  probably  robbed  Madison's 
cache,  and  the  debt  was  paid.  He  knelt 
down  beside  the  unconscious  man  and 
emptied  his  canteen  between  the  parched 
lips. 

Madison  was  a  giant  in  stature  and 
strong  in  proportion.  He  possessed  not 
the  strength  of  an  acrobat,  but  the  iron 
muscles  of  a  prairie  mustang.  Years  of 
desert  faring,  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  bed 
within  the  shelter  of  a  wash-out  or  a 
scrubby  bush,  had  tempered  him  to  meet 
this  difficult  occasion.  He  possessed  none 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  dweller  in  the 
cities.  He  took  things  as  they  came,  usu- 
ally without  comment.  A  mistake  and  its 
penalty,  without  social  or  brotherly  feel- 
ing. Edmond  Kingsley,  dead  or  alive, 
made  no  particular  difference  to  him.  But 
an  awakening  within  his  desert-cured  and 
smoked-heart,  incomprehensible  to  him- 
self, made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

He  lifted  the  limp  body.  The  two  arms 
he  drew  over  his  right  shoulder  and  with 
the  left  arm  he  grasped  the  legs  around 
the  knees.  The  body  was  hanging  on  his 
back,  head  drooping  downward  and  mouth 
open.  The  eyes  were  sunken  and  sur- 
rounded by  purple  rings.  He  turned  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  set  out 
with  long,  firm  strides.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  strong  man  to  carry  another  on  his 
back  down  the  smooth  bed  of  a  box-can- 
yon, and  in  the  shade. 

The  head  of  the  unconscious  man 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  each  step  of  the 
carrier.  The  flies  congregated  around  the 
swollen  mouth  and  buzzed  and  buzzed. 

As  Madison  and  his  burden  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  the  crows,  reassem- 
bled around  their  nigh-completed  work, 
fluttered  into  the  air  and  circled  around 
and  around.  The  man  laid  his  heavy 
pack  upon  the  ground  and  looked  around, 
making  careful  note  of  his  bearings. 

Yes,  it  was  now  about  three  o'clock,  and 
the  haven  he  had  in  mind  was  about  five 
miles  distant;  the  deserted  Mormon  stamp 
mill  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  He  had 
cached  water  and  provisions  there;  it  af- 
forded shelter.  The  course  would  lead 
over  severe  hills,  fringe  precipitous  box- 
canyons  and  end  with  a  mile  over  a  snow- 
white  field  of  borax,  in  which  his  feet 


would  sink  six  inches  at  each  step.  It  was 
impossible;  yet  the  new  emotion  within 
his  breast  compelled  him  to  accomplish 
the  impossible.  If  darkness  should  over- 
take them  before  they  reached  the  open! 
With  a  grave  determination  he  set  his 
teeth  and  allowed  himself  to  ignore  the 
possibilities.  He  picked  up  the  body  and 
began  the  journey. 

The  course  decided  upon  lay  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  that  which  both  Madi- 
son and  the  ill-fated  party  of  three  had 
followed  to  the  canyon.  It  was  a  short 
cut  to  the  valley;  impossible,  even  to  the 
sure-footed  burros,  and,  although  Madi- 
son was  familiar  with  the  general  trend  of 
the  country,  the  exact  course  he  must  dis- 
cover. A  mistaken  turn  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  might  throw  extra  miles  of 
perpendicular  rock  between  him  and  his 
destination.  The  burden  of  his  thoughts 
heaped  ever  greater  upon  the  other  load. 

The  crows  and  the  lone,  double  grave 
were  far  behind.  Before  him,  directly  in 
his  path  towered  a  mountain,  a  colossal, 
stone  basilisk. 

He  followed  the  method  of  a  switch- 
back; took  a  diagonal  course  for  a  dis- 
tance, then  turned  at  an  acute  angle,  ever 
upward. 

It  was  slow  work.  He  was  often  ob- 
liged to  retrace  his  steps ;  when  the  moun- 
tain side  became  too  steep  or  he  encoun- 
tered a  smooth  wall  or  a  drop-off.  He 
must  carefully  choose  each  step. 

His  arms  ached.  He  transferred  the 
body  to  his  right  shoulder,  where  it  hung 
limp,  and  the  inane  manikin  arms  swung 
and  tapped  him  on  the  legs,  strange,  life- 
less arms  and  long  white  neck. 

He  was  thirsty;  his  tongue  had  begun 
to  swell. 

He  was  now  at  mid-mountain  and  at- 
tempted to  round  it.  He  was  above  the 
brink  of  a  box  canyon  and  thought  that  'by 
making  a  circular  route  he  could  avoid 
climbing  the  summit.  This  thought 
formed  itself  in  his  mind:  "If  I  can  but 
conquer  this  mountain  I  can  reach  the 
cache."  He  was  entirely  engrossed  in 
this  thought.  Every  effort  was  put  for- 
ward to  this  end;  to  put  this  mountain 
behind  him. 

At  times  his  body  swayed,  and  for  long 
terrible  seconds  balanced  between  the 
dizzy  abyss  and  the  rough  mountain  side. 
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A  rock  slipped  beneath  his  foot  and  tum- 
bled over  into  the  nothingness.  He  stopped 
and  listened.  His  heart  counted  seconds, 
minutes,  hours,  it  seemed,  of  suspense, 
then  he  heard  the  crash,  dim  at  first,  but 
the  volume  increased  as  the  echo  repeated 
itself.  Eight  times  it  echoed.  He  counted. 

He  was  becoming  weary  and  needed 
water;  just  a  little  to  moisten  his  tongue. 
The  veins  in  his  forehead  stood  out  like 
huge  knots  and  the  cords  in  his  neck  like 
cables  of  twisted  steel.  He  bent  beneath 
his  burden.  He  reflected  that  it  was  a 
fearful  disadvantage  to  be  without  hands. 
Above  him  was,  almost  straight  up,  a  wall 
of  hot,  jagged  edges.  Below  him  he  dared 
not  look,  but,  across  and  downward  and 
within  a  stone's  throw,  an  easy  throw, 
was  the  same  infernal  maze  and  the  same 
beyond  and  downward. 

A  surprised  rattlesnake  was  coiled  in 
a  niche  a  yard  below;  it  belonged  to  the 
landscape,  with  its  startled  metallic  rat- 
tle and  cruel  revolting  tongue  licking  the 
air. 

He  looked  upward ;  the  summit  was  not 
farther  than  a  hundred  yards.  After  that 
it  would  be  easy  sailing  downhill.  Yes, 
he  would  rest'  on  the  summit  and  take  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  journey  easier. 
He  increased  his  speed.  The  load  grew 
lighter.  Only  thirty  feet  more  and  then 
— then  Madison  faced  a  mountain,  the 
mate  to  this,  with  a  box-canyon  between. 
Men  do  not  think  in  such  instances;  it  is 
the  heart.  His  burden,  unheeded,  slipped 
and  fell  upon  the  rocks. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
vicious.  It  slaps  centuries  of  tutelage  in 
the  face. 

He  hated  this  man.  Why  should  he  give 
his  life  for  another,  especially  when  they 
both  must  remain — here.  No.  It  was 
nothing  to  him.  He  would  mark  the  spot 
with  a  pile  of  rocks — thai  was  the  cus- 
tom. Then  he  would  find  his  way  into  the 
canyon  below,  and  perhaps  find  a  natural 
tank,  or  he  would  do  something ;  he  would 
live.  This  man  would  never  regain  con- 
sciousness, but  if  he  did — why  should 
they  both  die. 

He  could  distinguish  snow  on  the  dis- 
tant Panamint  Mountains  and  green 
blotches.  They  were  trees.  Under  those 
trees  it  was  cool.  There  were  springs  and 
moss.  Perhaps  a  cool  breeze  was  there. 


Yes,  it  was  very  sad  that  her  brother 
should  remain  here.  And  what  difference 
did  it  make  to  him  if  he  remained,  except 
that  it  was  his  life.  Would  she  feel  a  very 
slight  pang  ?  She  must  be  something  like 
his  mother,  and  his  thoughts  traveled  over 
the  waste  to  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria, 
and  his  fancies  grew  and  he  was  lost.  All 
around  over  the  barrenness  there  was  just 
one  beautiful  spot.  That  was  his  heart. 

He  moved  and  his  limbs  ached.  In 
three  hours  it  would  be  dark.  He  lifted 
the  body  of  the  unconscious  man  tenderly 
to  his  shoulder. 

He  would  go  directly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  and  follow  it  down;  if  they 
met  a  drop-off  they  would  both  remain  on 

this  side,  without  a  monument. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  the  last  of  twilight.  A  man  with 
another  on  his  shoulder  staggered  over  the 
borax  field  toward  the  old  mill.  The  dust 
rising  from  the  field  had  caked  around 
and  cracked  his  lips.  His  nose  was  full, 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  these  things. 
He  was  thirsty.  To  drink — to  drink,  or 
if  he  had  a  luscious  apple  or  a  cool,  juicy 
orange.  Now  he  was  facing  the  bar  of  the 
Greenwater  Club,  ordering  a  long,  cool 
lemonade,  but  it  never  came.  He  would 
order  another. 

Madison  was  going  crazy.  His  eyes 
rested  on  the  old  mill.  Ah,  perhaps  there 
were  apples  there.  He  dropped  his  burden 
and  began  running. 

It  was  a  dead  house.  The  home  of  the 
phantoms  of  his  inflamed  imagination. 
The  roof  was  caved.  The  timbers  were 
rotten.  Snakes  and  spiders  kept  house 
there.  The  iron  chimney  was  broken  in 
mid-air  and  hung  in  dark  relief.  It  was 
a  sinister  silhouette  against  the  retreating 
twilight. 

He  staggered  into  the  black  aperture 
which  had  once  been  a  door.  He  had 
reached  his  cache. 

The  sheriff  nursed  Edmond  Kingsley 
for  two  days.  For  two  days  he  had  been 
delirious  with  fever.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  Madison  looked  up  and  there 
was  a  man  standing  in  the  door. 

"Takin'  a  little  vacation?"  asked  Slim. 

"Yes,  if  that's  what  you  call  it.  Silver 
Eeef  Lewis  and  Boyson  were  caught  in  a 
box-canyon  during  the  last  storm.  They 
strayed  too  far  north." 
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"So,  this  is  the  boy,  is  it?"  inquired 
Slim,  as  he  eyed  up  the  skeleton,  lying 
in  the  corner  with  eyes  bright  with  fever 
heat.  "Why  did  you  leave  without  your 
burro  ?" 

"Slim,  let  me  take  your  animal  and  go 
in  to-day.  I  shall  send  mine  .over  to- 
morrow with  somebody,  return  yours,  and 
have  him  brought  in  when  he's  able." 

It  was  preposterous  to  ask  such  a  thing 
of  Slim.  None  but  Madison  could  have 
asked  it.  Slim  consented  with  a  nod. 

The  small  white  burro  was  standing  in 
the  shade  of  the  shack.  Madison  removed 
Slim's  provisions  from  the  faithful  ani- 
mal's back  and  strapped  his  own  there, 
then  he  turned  the  burro's  head  toward  the 
Funeral  Mountains  and  started  across  the 
alkali  in  that  direction. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  stood  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  and 
observed  Greenwater  below  him. 

Yes;  he  would  tell  her  all  about  it. 
Then  what  would  she  say?  Tell  her  how 
he  had  decided  to  leave  her  brother  and 
how  the  thought  of  her  and  his  love — 
Great  God  above — had  destroyed  his  de- 
termination; that  she  must  be  like  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  that 
she  must  have  been,  somehow,  such  a 
woman;  that  theirs  had  been  different 
lives,  but  that  he  could  change  to  hers; 
would  like  to  change  now.  What  he 
hoped,  what  his  heart  yearned  for,  he  did 
not  know,  but  he  would  tell  her  all  these 
things;  he  would  be  eloquent,  and  then — 
then  again  he  found  himself  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  looking 
in  at  this  woman,  who  was  writing. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Madison,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  Did  you  see  Edmond?  I'm  fright- 
fully worried." 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  He's  alright.  Says 
he'll  be  in,  in  a  few  days." 

"I'm  so  glad.  I  have  just  received  an 
invitation  to  stop  for  two  weeks  with  an 


old  school  ^friend  of  mine  in  San  Bernar- 
dino. It 'isn't  far,  is  it?  And  wasn't 
that  nice  of  her  to  think  of  me  ?  Will  you 
post  this  letter,  so  that  it  will  go  to-day, 
or,  if  it  can't  go  to-day,  to-morrow.  There, 
you  are  just  as  kind  as  you  can  be." 

Madison  took  the  letter  and  went  up 
the  road. 

The  next  Saturday,  Edmond  Kingsley 
arrived  in  Greenwater  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  was  weak  and  had  taken 
two  days  for  the  journey.  The  s,tage  left 
at  twelve.  His  sister  was  delighted  to 
see  him,  but  they  must  leave  that  day. 
Scotty  was  notified  to  call  at  the  hotel. 
He  lifted  their  trunk  on  the  rack  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  machine. 

Edmond  had  hurriedly  changed  his 
clothes.  He  now  wore  a  derby,  a  white 
collar  and  patent  leather  shoes. 

As  they  spun  out  of  the  town,  they 
passed  Madison,  who,  with  Gypsy  Ryan, 
was  sitting  in  front  of  the  Greenwater 
Club.  Edmond  did  not  know  him.  The 
woman  turned  and  drew  up  her  veil, 
waved  her  handkerchief  and  smiled  beau- 
tifully. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Madison.  Good  luck 
to  you !" 

At  the  name,  her  brother  turned;  he 
had  heard  it  before.  He  made  a  move  as 
if  to  disturb  Scotty,  but  evidently  changed 
his  mind,  for  he  leaned  back  and  was  lost 
in  a  study  of  the  forbidding  landscape. 

Madison  silently  watched  the  machine 
until  it  disappeared  over  the  hill,  then  he 
rose  tiredly  and  went  to  his  tent,  packed 
his  things  and  loaded  them  on  his  burros. 
The  tent  was  leveled,  folded  up  and 
strapped  on  an  animal.  He  spoke  to  no 
one — just  went  away.  Animals  and  man 
silhouetted  in  mist  for  a  moment. 

Some  said  he  went  towards  the  valley 
and  some  said  not,  but  he  was  never  seen 
in  Greenwater  again.  The  illimitable 
horizons  hold  his  secret. 


BEN    HALLECK'S    CHANCE 


BY    MAUDE     HEATH    BLANK 


ROSE  LOOKED  at  her  husband 
across  the  breakfast  table.  No, 
he  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  a  very  auspicious  mood; 
still  it  was  as  good  a  time  as  any,  she  re- 
flected. He  was  invariably  cross  when 
money  was  mentioned,  but  anybody  with 
an  atom  of  sense  could  see  jthat  she  was 
as  economical  as  any  woman  could  be, 
without  being  a  miser. 

She  spoke  deprecatingly :  "Ben,  can  you 
leave  me  the  money  I  asked  you  about?" 

Her  husband  laid  down  the  paper  he 
had  been  hurriedly  glancing  over,  and 
scowled  a  little  over  his  coffee  cup. 

"How  much  did  you  say  it  was  you 
wanted  ?" 

"Only  a  hundred,  Ben.  Fifty  for  the 
dress  and  thirty-five  for  the  opera  cloak — 
it  is  such  a  beauty,  Ben,  and  I've  simply 
got  to  have  it,"  enthusiastically — "and  the 
rest  for  shoes  and  gloves  and  things.  I 
told  you  all  about  it  last  night;  don't  you 
remember  ?" 

Receiving  no  reply,  she  continued  in  an 
aggrieved  tone :  "If  you  could  ever  realize, 
Ben,  how  little  I  get  along  with,  com- 
pared to  other  women,  maybe  you  would 
appreciate  me  more.  I  don't  see  why  I 
have  to  go  without  the  commonest  neces- 
sities of  life  when  you  are  getting  a  good 
salary.  It  isn't  as  if  we  had  children  to 
provide  for,  and  just  you  and  I  ought  not 
to  have  to  scrimp  so — it  isn't  fair." 

She  paused  to  think  of  more  arguments, 
and  Ben  Halleck's  scowl  deepened.  No, 
it  wasn't  as  if  there  were  children  to  pro- 
vide for.  He  wished  it  were.  It  was  the 
culminating  grief  of  the  series  of  disap- 
pointments that  marriage  had  brought  him 
that  his  home,  after  ten  years,  still  con- 
tained only  himself  and  wife. 

As  they  regarded  each  other  across  the 
disordered  table  he  found  himself  won- 
dering, whimsically,  if  she  felt  equally 
bored  with  the  prospect.  The  thin,  sallow 


face,  prematurely  lined,  surmounted  by 
scanty  blonde  hair  twined  on  crimping 
pins,  lighted  by  small,  pale  blue  eyes  and 
with  a  thin-lipped  mouth  that  drooped 
querulously  at  the  corners,  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  dainty,  doll-like  girl  he 
had  married.  He  knew  that  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  she  joined  the  "Kearny 
street  parade,"  her  eyes,  with  bistre  circles, 
would  darken  and  brighten;  that  her 
cheeks  would  bloom  with  faint  pink  of 
exactly  the  right  shade,  and  her  hair  frame 
her  face  with  babyish  golden  rings,  but 
the  properties  no  longer  attracted  him, 
since  he  recognized  that  the  spectacle  was 
not  intended  for  his  delectation.  He  real- 
ized, with  the  justice  of  which  he  had 
enough  to  illumine  his  own  delinquencies 
as  well  as  another's,  that  the  view  from 
her  side  of  the  table  was  no  more  inspirit- 
ing. A  thin,  haggard  looking  man  of 
forty,  a  trifle  bald  and  noticeably  gray;  a 
little  stooped  and  wearing  an  almost 
habitual  frown,  very  likely  retained  no  in- 
toxicating fascination  for  her.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  case  of  flim-flam  on  both 
sides,  he  acknowledged,  with  an  inward 
cynical  grin,  but  Rose  would  not  appre- 
ciate the  grim  humor  of  the  joke  on  them 
both  if  he  told  it  to  her. 

Seeing  that  she  had  gathered  fresh  am- 
munition for  the  eternal  discussion  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  he  forestalled 
her :  "I'll  leave  you  a  check  for  fifty,  Rose. 
That's  the  best  I  can  do,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  arguing  the  matter.  I've  pointed 
out  to  you  at  least  a  thousand  times  that 
even  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  month  will 
not  stretch  over  an  outlay  of  more  than 
three  hundred.  We  are  in  debt,  as  you 
know.  In  ten  years  we  have  saved  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  my  life  insurance 
would  cut  a  very  small  figure  if  you  should 
happen  to  be  left  a  young  and  lovely 
widow." 

As  he  wrote  the  check  his  wife  began  to 
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cry,  drearily,  and  with  a  regularly  reiter- 
ated little  sniffle  that  always  lacerated  his 
nerves  like  a  cut.  What  was  the  use  ?  Just 
as  well  let  her  go  her  own  gait;  the  end, 
which  he  already  saw  was  inevitable,  would 
only  come  the  sooner,  and  the  agony  of 
apprehension  terminate  quicker. 

He  handed  her  the  check,  and  she  dried 
her  eyes  with  a  final  sob.  "Cheer  up,  girl/' 
he  said,  with  the  perfunctory  kiss  that 
was  never  omitted,  though  both  knew  it 
was  but  the  unlaid  ghost  of  their  long- 
dead  passion — "have  a  good  time  while 
you  can,  but  don't  blame  me  if  the  last 
act  doesn't  suit  you.  Eemember,  I've 
warned  you  of  the  incompatability  of  a 
street  car  income  and  motor  car  prefer- 
ences." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  try  to  make 
money,  like  other  women's  husbands  do? 
Mrs.  Marsten's  husband  made  a  thousand 
dollars  last  week  doing  something  with 
pork — I've  forgotten  whether  she  said  he 
bought  it  or  sold  it — but  anyway  he  gave 
her  a  lovely  diamond  sunburst.  And  Mrs. 
De  Vere's  husband  won  an  awful  lot  of 
money  over  to  the  races  the  other  day,  and 
now  sbe's  going  to  buy  an  elegant  Axmin- 
ster  rug  for  her  dining  room.  This  rug 
is  so  shabby  I'm  ashameH  of  it.  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  to  skimp  along  with  nothing,  when 
everybody  else  can  have  everything  they 
want." 

She  began  a  search  for  her  handkerchief 
and  Ben  left  the  room  abruptly.  He 
glanced  through  the  half-open  doors  of 
the  drawing  room  and  bed  room  of  the  lit- 
tle flat,  as  he  passed  them  on  his  way 
down  stairs.  Ornate  furniture,  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
each  piece  representing  a  tearful  battle, 
and  the  bills  for  which  made  weight  in 
the  crushing  load  he  was  carrying,  seemed 
to  taunt  him  with  his  weakness  as  he  ran 
down  the  stairs. 

He  walked  rapidly  down  the  California 
street  hill  to  the  wholesale  grocers  on  San- 
some  street,  where  he  had  worked  ever 
since  his  marriage.  It  was  a  perfect 
spring  day.  San  Francisco  bay,  outspread 
before  him  as  he  descended  the  steep  hill- 
side, shimmered  like  blue  silk,  festooned 
with  white  ribbons  in  the  wake  of  the  lei- 
surely ferry  boats  that  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  its  turquoise  surface.  He  fell  to 


reckoning  the  probable  expanse  of  the  bay 
and  its  cost  in  yards  of  blue  silk  at  two 
forty-five  a  yard — or  was  it  two  fifty-five 
Eose  had  said  ?  He  tried  to  drive  it  from 
his  mind,  but  it  persisted,  like  an  inau- 
dible tune  that  keeps  time  to  one's  foot- 
steps. 

The  lure  of  young  April  gripped  him. 
What  a  day  to  lie  idly  on  the  grass  and 
listen  to  the  secrets  of  the  trees  as  they 
murmur  them  to  each  other  in  the  soft 
spring  breeze.  What  wouldn't  he  give 
for  just  one  day  to  be  a  boy  again,  bare- 
footed and  care-free ;  to  play  hookey  down 
by  the  brook,  with  no  haunting  bills,  no 
looming  shadow  of 

He  dropped  down  the  last  hill,  losing 
sight  of  the  sparkling  water,  which  gave 
place  to  the  dingy  quarter  of  the  whole- 
sale district;  skirting  the  edge  of  China- 
town, gay  with  paper  lanterns  and  flaunt- 
ing banners,  and  on  to  the  level  of  the 
"made  land"  below  Montgomery  street. 
As  he  turned  into  Sansome  street,  the 
scent  of  the  spring  vanished  in  favor  of 
the  evil  smells  of  baled  hides,  tallow  and 
the  multifarious  odors  of  money  in  the 
making. 

His  private  office,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  country  trade  of  the  firm, 
bristled  with  business  as  he  entered.  His 
stenographer,  with  her  henna-red  pompa- 
dour at  the  precarious  angle  she  affected, 
was  ready  for  his  dictation,  and  the  rush 
and  bustle  surrounding  him  effectually 
silenced  the  call  of  the  clean  air  and  the 
wide  spaces  he  had  left  behind. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  dismissed  the  steno- 
grapher, opened  the  safe,  took  out  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  gold  and  sent  the  office  boy 
to  deposit  it  to  his  account  in  the  bank 
on  which  he  had  drawn  his  check  for  fifty. 
An  entry  in  his  ledger  accounted  for  the 
money,  and  he  resolutely  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind  until  the  closing  hour. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  answered  the  tele- 
phone call,  to  hear  his  wife's  voice,  eager 
and  insistent: 

"Ben,  may  I  buy  two  opera  tickets  for 
to-night  of  Mrs.  Schwartz  for  five  dol- 
lars? She  can't  go,  and  it  is  such  an 
opportunity  to  hear  Eames.  You  know 
I  wanted  to  go  again  before  the  season 
was  over.  May  I?" 

"Do  as  you  like."  He  hung  up  abrupt- 
Iv.  What  difference  did  five  dollars  make?' 
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Instantly  his  mind  began  of  itself  to  cal- 
culate how  many  five  dollars  it  would  re- 
quire to  square  up  the  false  entries  on  the 
ledger,  and  he  jerked  it  back  with  a  physi- 
cal wrench  to  a  consideration  of  the  dried 
peach  market. 

At  five  o'clock,  when  the  stenographer 
had  gone  home,  and  the  room  was  quiet, 
he  went  over  the  books,  page  by  page. 
He  realized  that  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  conceal  his  peculations — his  thefts — 
he  said  to  himself,  grimly.  That  was  the 
name  for  his  acts — the  name  given  them 
by  the  outraged  law,  that  exacts  in  return 
the  life  of  the  culprit.  Not  given  all  at 
once;  that  would  be  too  merciful,  but  by 
painful  installments  of  days  and  nights, 
weeks,  months  and  years,  shut  away  from 
April  days  like  these,  and  doling  out  the 
payment  for  stolen  money  in  seeming  eter- 
nities of  remorse  and  despair. 

He  sat  there  in  the  silence  and  the 
waning  light,  taking  account  of  stock  of 
himself.  He  realized  his  own  failures  and 
faults  with  a  sort  of  impersonal  distinct- 
ness— Weighing  Ben  Halleck's  weaknesses 
as  if  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  a  separate 
self.  He  was  what  men  call  a  "good  fel- 
low," kind  and  generous,  but  the  self  that 
sat  enthroned  within  him,  viewing  him 
with  the  impartiality  of  an  individual 
doomsday,  saw  that  'he  was  essentially  a 
creature  of  his  environment;  not  strong 
enough  to  swim  against  the  tide  of  his  as- 
sociates' opinions,  not  able  to  withstand 
the  angry  tears  and  ceaseless  jiagging  of 
an  exacting  wife,  even  when  he  knew,  un- 
doubtingly,  that  they  no  longer  loved  each 
other. 

When  his  yearly  increasing  salary  had 
been  met  promptly  by  more  rapidly  in- 
creasing expenses,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  forced  into  debts  that  harassed  him 
at  every  turn.  He  had  not  stolen  money 
because  he  wanted  to,  nor  to  gratify  his 
own  desires.  He  remembered  the  first 
time — it  was  to  buy  a  brass  bed  for  the 
guest  room.  As  he  recalled  it  he  smiled 
to  himself  at  the  humor  of  the  thing — 
for  a  bed  that  was  not  used,  not  needed 
for  anything  but  to  be  draped  in  Batten- 
burg  lace  and  stand  ready  for  infrequent 
visitors — he  had  taken  the  first  step  on 
the  direct  road  to  San  Quentin. 

But  the  bed  represented  days  of  torture, 
of  unceasing  complaint,  of  bitter  fault- 


finding— in  short,  of  a  pressure  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  bear.  Peace  at  any 
price  had  seemed  the  ultimate  good,  and 
the  price  was  now  demanded  of  him.  He 
had  chosen  the  road  that  seemed  easiest, 
only  to  find  himself  in  a  labyrinth,  the 
only  visible  egress  leading  to  ignominy. 

After  the  first  "borrowing"  of  the  firm's 
funds,  the  next  step  was  easier,  seemingly 
inevitable.  Learning  how  to  manage  him, 
Rose  had  never  relaxed  her  efforts.  A 
more  expensive  flat  in  a  better  location; 
new  furniture  in  accordance  with  her 
surroundings,  more  and  more  extravagant 
gowns,  furs,  jewels — nothing  satisfied  her. 
She  was,  to  her  husband,  an  insatiable 
vortex,  swallowing  his  earnings,  his  thefts 
— himself — and  crying  unceasingly  for 
more.  And  yet  he  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  misery  of  her  recrimi- 
nations, her  goading  taunts  of  inefficiency. 
He  had  not  been  able,  hitherto,  but  he  told 
himsefl  now  that 'he  could  be  if  he  might 
only  try  once  more — have  one  more 
chance.  For  that  chance,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  again,  to  start  fair,  unhandi- 
capped  by  the  cruel  weight  of  unnatural, 
vicarious  dishonesty,  he  told  himself  he 
would  gladly  barter  his  soul  itself. 

He  had  tried  speculating,  of  course, 
with  the  firm's  money — each  time  on  a 
sure  thing — each  time  resolved  that  if  he 
could  only  make  good  the  deficit  he  would 
be  strong  to  withstand  temptation.  But 
each  venture  had  failed.  He  tried  the  race 
track,  but  wooed  he  never  so  wisely,  for- 
tune flouted  him,  and  he  found  himself 
but  deeper  involved  for  every  frantic  ef- 
fort to  extricate  himself.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  had  made  his  defalcation 
easy,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  now  at  the 
last  turn  in  the  road.  He  had  concealed 
and  falsified  and  drawn  -"doctored"  trial 
balances  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.  The  next  time  one  of  the  partners 
looked  over  the  books  the  discrepancies 
must  be  discovered.  He  felt  that  it  was 
imminent;  that  when  he  put  away  the 
books  to-night,  it  was  for  the  last  time; 
that  when  he  saw  them  again  they  would 
be  evidence  against  him.  Another  chance 
was  not  given  a  man  like  him.  He  had 
sown  the  seed  in  weakness — he  must  find 
strength  to  gather  the  crop  that  was  ripe. 
The  thought  of  suicide  flitted  through  his 
mind,  but  did  not  attract  him.  His  weak- 
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ness  was  not  of  the  variety  that  takes 
refuge  in  flight.  Driven  to  the  last  ditch, 
he  could  fight,  "like  any  other  rat,"  he 
said  to  himself,  bitterly. 

He  arose  stiffly  and  locked  the  safe. 
Though  the  heavens  fell,  Rose  must  not 
miss  the  opera.  He  rode  home  in  the 
murky  twilight  in  the  cable  car  that 
crawled  up  the  steep  terraces  of  the  hill 
where  he  lived.  The  bay  was  clad  in 
sober  gray  velvet  now,  and  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  towns  that  surrounded  it  sig- 
nalled to  those  of  the  boats  that  made  a 
highway  of  its  placid  bosom. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  so  late  for?" 
Rose  called  to  him  petulantly,  from  their 
room,  as  he  climbed  the  stairs.  "You 
know  I  hate  to  be  late,  and  it  will  take 
you  an  hour  to  get  ready.  Ben,  can't  I« 
'phone  for  a  cab  ?  It's  horrid  to  go  in  the 
car  with  this  dress  on."  She  came  out  as 
she  spoke,  radiant  in  black  spangled  net, 
with  pink  roses  in  her  hair  and  at  her 
breast.  Her  eyes  looked  large  and  bright 
beneath  their  darkened  lids,  and  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  excitement  and 
rouge. 

The  opera  house  was  brilliant  that 
night;  the  prima  donna  at  her  best,  and 
the  audience  scintillant  with  diamonds 
and  ablaze  with  color.  Ben  saw  neither 
the  people  nor  the  stage;  heard  neither 
the  music  nor  his  wife's  whispered  com- 
ments on  the  other  women's  gowns  and 
jewels.  Instead,  he  saw  only  a  grim, 
stone  prison  that  lowered  above  the  smil- 
ing waters  of  the  bay ;  heard  but  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  sentry  that  paced  the 
wall  that  guarded  it. 

The  opera  ended,  and  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  Ben  accompanied  his  wife  to  the 
restaurant  where  "everybody"  went  to  eat 
and  drink  and  listen  to  the  Hungarian 
band.  He  had  only  enough  money  to  pay 
the  cab  man,  and  he  gave  the  waiter  a 
check  for  the  supper  and  the  tip  he  so 
obviously  reckoned  on. 

As  he  fell  asleep,  long  after  midnight, 
lulled  by  Rose's  lamentations  that  she 
must  forever  be  deprived  of  all  that  made 
life  so  blessed  a  boon  for  other  women, 
Ben  dreamed  that  he  was  escaping  from 
prison,  and  a  guard  was  shooting  at  him. 
He  heard  the  shot  plainly,  and  sprang  up 
in  bed  to  find  the  city  shaking  in  the  grasp 
of  an  earthquake.  It  was  unusually  long 


and  severe',  but  he  did  not  realize  its  scope. 
Rose  awoke,  frightened  and  trembling, 
and  he  soothed  her,  thinking  subconscious- 
ly how  queer  her  white  face  looked  be- 
neath its  crown  of  crimping  pins. 

Built  on  one  of  the  spots  that  the  tem- 
blor capriciously  avoided  in  its  destructive 
pastime,  their  house  escaped  almost  un- 
scathed, and  it  was  not  until  he  started 
down  town  at  seven  o'clock  that  Ben 
guessed  what  the  general  destruction  had 
done  for  him.  The  fire  that  was  to  com- 
plete the  work  so  ably  begun  by  the  earth- 
quake was  already  under  way  before  he 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  Sansome  street, 
and  a  hasty  survey  of  the  huge  pile  of 
masonry,  all  that  was  left  of  Billings  & 
Co.'s  place  of  business,  showed  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  there.  The  whole- 
sale quarter  was  evidently  doomed,  and 
the  fire,  with  no  water  to  fight  it,  was 
leaping  unchecked  up  the  nearest  hills. 
As  he  turned  to  struggle  back  to  open 
ground  again,  Ben's  first  involuntary 
thought  was  of  a  reprieve,  but  the  fire  that 
for  three  days  and  nights  transformed  the 
prosperous  city  to  an  inferno  spelled  sal- 
vation for  him ;  assured  him  of  the  chance 
he  had  prayed  for. 

With  one-half  of  his  mind  he  realized 
the  horror  of  the  cataclysm,  the  incalcu- 
lable suffering,  the  appalling  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  the  devastation  of  the  gay 
city  he  loved,  the  business  paralysis  that 
must  result,  his  own  losses  and  probable 
privation;  but  always  the  other  half 
chanted  jubilantly:  "I  have  another 
chance — one  more  chance  to  make  good, 
to  be  true,  to  be  honest,  to  be  myself— 
Ben  Halleck — not 'a  puppet,  to  dance  at 
the  pull  of  a  string."  He  saw  his  own 
home  go,  uncaring.  He  dragged  the  trunk 
that  Rose  hastily  packed,  all  the  miles  to 
the  park,  untiring.  He  helped  wherever 
he  could,  bore  the  discomforts  of  the  rude 
camp  cheerfully,  and  later  took  his  place 
in  the  bread  line  with  a  smile  and  a  word 
of  encouragement  and  cheer  for  the  unfor- 
tunates near  him. 

Rose  could  not  understand  such  stupid- 
ity. For  her,  she  was  convinced,  life  held 
nothing  more.  She  did  not  care  to  hear 
of  the  multitudes  far  worse  off  than  her- 
self. She  was  wretched,  and  that  was 
enough  to  know.  She  could  not  adjust 
herself  to  such  hardships  as  she  encoun- 
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tered,  and  she  did  not  propose  to  try.  She 
demanded  comforts  that  Ben  could  not 
procure  for  her,  and  was  stunned  by  his 
apparent  imperviousness  to  her  tears  or 
gibes.  How  he  could  act  so  she  did  not 
see — almost  as  if  he  liked  such  a  life.  She 
could  not  know  that  the  revulsion  from 
despair  to  hope,  from  the  shadow  of  the 
prison  to  the  light  of  freedom  colored 
everything  with  a  roseate  glow  that  hid 
all  discomfort  and  privation. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  firm  started  up 
again  across  the  bay  in  Oakland.  Ben 
and  Eose  took  two  tiny  rooms,  all  they 
could  secure  in  San  Francisco's  suddenly 
congested  "bedroom,"  and  began  life  over 
again  with  less  than  they  had  in  their  bri- 
dal days.  To  Hose's  amazement,  she 
found  her  husband  changed  as  radically 
as  her  environment.  His  will  had  become 
adament.  He  dominated  her — not  un- 
kindly, but  unequivocably.  She  was  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  a  child  who  learns 
that  his  wailings  for  injurious  playthings 
are  disregarded,  and  though  she  struggled 
gallantly,  her  boasted  means  of  "manag- 
ing Ben"  failed  at  every  trial.  She  found 
no  solution  for  such  marvelous  innova- 
tions as  saving  money  for  a  bank  account, 
the  stern  cutting  down  of  her  dress  al- 
lowance to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  his 
unalterable  determination  to  keep  his  sal- 
ary in  his  own  hands  for  expenditure. 

On  nis  part,  Ben  was  happy.  The  sud- 
den removal  of  the  heart-breaking  load  he 
had  carried  had  taken  from  him  the 
weight  of  years.  He  seemed  like  a  boy 
again.  His  work  was  mere  play,  and  the 
heap  of  debris  over  on  Sansome  street  held 
in  its  mass  of  twisted  iron,  bricks  and  rub- 
bish the  secret  that  was  now  inviolate.  He 
was  only  forty.  By  economy  and  careful 
planning  he  calculated  that  in  ten  years 
he  could  restore  to  the  firm  the  money  he 
had  stolen.  Just  how  he  was  to  make  res- 
titution he  did  not  know,  but  a  way  would 
present  itself.  Only  ten  years  more  and 
he  would  be  free,  body  and  soul,  free  to 
look  every  man  in  the  face  and  ask  no 
odds  of  any  one. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
records  in  the  safe  could  have  withstood 
the  enormous  heat  of  the  seething  furnace 
that  the  street  had  been.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  seen  the  guard  posted  at  the  hole  in 
the  ground  where  the  building  had  stood, 


watching  the  inert  mass  of  metal  that  had 
held  his  death  warrant,  and  that  the  gold 
could  be  recovered  he  did  not  doubt,  but 
not  the  books.  That  contingency  had  not 
troubled  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that 
Billings  stopped  at  the  office  door  one  af- 
ternoon to  say  casually:  "Like  to  go  over 
and  see  the  safe  opened,  Halleck?  Mc- 
Cracken  thinks  it  is  cool  enough  now,  and 
he  says  the  books  will  be  all  right." 

Plunged  in  one  instant  from  the  heights 
of  security  and  hope  to  the  bottomless  pit 
of  despair;  Ben  saw  the  room  whirl  mad- 
ly around,  and  right  itself  with  a  crash; 
heard  his  stiff  lips  form  the  words,  "Thank 
you;  I'd  like  to  go,'  without  a  tremor,  and 
followed  the  men  to  the  street  car,  won- 
dering, as  he  walked,  if  a  felon  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold  was  as  unfeeling 
as  he,  on  his  way  to  certain  disgrace. 

The  passage  across  the  bay  seemed  end- 
less. He  listened  to  McCracken's  stories 
of  the  marvelous  salvation  of  papers  sub- 
jected to  extraordinary  heat  in  the  safes 
for  which  he  was  agent.  He  heard  Bill- 
ings and  Stiffins  congratulating  themselves 
on  recovering  the  voluminous  accounts  of 
the  firm.  He  heard  the  raucous  cries  of 
the  sea  gulls,  swooping  for  the  food  the 
passengers  threw  to  them ;  but  under  it  all 
he  heard,  far  more  distinctly,  droningly 
reiterated  over  and  over  again,  "We  find 
the  prisoner  guilty  as  charged."  And  he 
saw  the  courtroom,  crowded  with  a  curious 
mob;  saw  his  wife,  surrounded  by  sympa- 
thetic friends ;  saw  the  judge  on  the 
bench;  saw  himself,  shrinking  as  he  stood 
to  hear  his  sentence. 

He  moved  off  the  boat  as  one  in  a 
trance ;  followed  the  party  up  the-  narrow 
footway  on  Market  street;  climbed  over 
the  piles  of  brick  and  rubbish  on  Sanr 
some  street;  watched  McCracken  and  his 
assistants  surround  the  big  steel  box  that 
had  waited  to  betray  him ;  saw  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  dynamite ;  saw  the  tiny  puff 
of  smoke;  heard  the  detonation  that 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  crack  of  doom. 
It  was  not  for  him,  the  new  life  of  up- 
rightness and  probity,  that  he  had  essayed 
so  happily,  and  from  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing could  ever  have  tempted  him  again. 
Not  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  fellowmen, 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  employ- 
ers and  associates,  but  he  must  set  his  feet 
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in  the  dolorous  way  of  detection,  to  trial,  Billings  step  forward  to  pull  one  out — 

and   to   a   living   death.     It  would  have  the  very  one  he  feared ;  saw — Oh,  merciful 

been  easier  without  this   few  weeks'  re-  God;  saw  the  flames  that  had  brooded  in 

spite,  the  deceitful  hope  of  a  chance  to  abeyance  for  two  months,  spring  up  fierce- 

atone.     He  wished  they   would   hurry —  ly,  seize  their  escaping  prey,  and  with  an 

that  it  could  be  over  quickly.     He  knew  exultant  roar  fill  the  black" interior  of  the 

that  he  could  bear  but  little  more.  safe  with  one  huge,  angry  blaze  that  shriv- 

The  door  was  finally  wrenched  open;  eled  the  books  and  papers  to  ashes  before 

he  heard  the  agent     say,     triumphantly,  their  eyes,  blotting  out  forever  all  evidence 

"Ever   see   anything   prettier    than   that,  against   him;    giving   him    back — irrevo- 

gentlemen?"     He  saw  the  neat     row  of  cably,   this    time — the   chance   for   which 

ledgers,  just  as  he  had  placed  them;  saw  Ben  Halleck  had  prayed. 


IN   THE    HILLS 

BY    KENNETH    0'NEIL.L, 

Our  trail  had  better  fork,  you  say? 

We'd  better  travel  apart? 
Let's  talk  it  over  a  bit,  Jack, 

For  it  gives  me  a  hurt,  in  the  heart. 

We  came  to  the  camp  together 

When  the  hills  were  full  of  gold; 

We've  worked  through  the  heat  of  summer, 
And  through  dreary  winter's  cold. 

There  were  times  when  the  way  was  hard 
And  weary,  and  rough,  and  long. 

But  we  eased  each  other's  burdens 

With  a  hand-clasp — warm  and  strong. 

A  long  road  leads  before  us  yet ; 

Must  a  few  harsh  words  decide 
That  we  must  pull  in  different  ways 

Instead  of  close  side  by  side? 

Do  you  remember  the  fever 

That  once  laid  me  low  with  pain? 

You  plodded  weary  miles  for  me 
Over  the  hills  in  the  rain. 

You  fought  your  way  through  storm  and  cold 
To  bring  to  me  help  that  night 

You  pulled  me  back  from  the  darkness. 
(Old  friend!  can't  we  set  things  right?) 

Our  trail  had  better  fork,  you  say? 

"Good-bye!"     But  I  can't  forget 
That  you've  been  my  pard  for  years,  Jack. 

What  ?    Gosh !    You're  my  pardner  yet  I 
*  *  *  * 

(Seems  like  the  pines  are  singing  sweet 

Instead  of  just  moaning  low; 
Seems  like  the  roses  on  the  hill — 

Have  clean  forgotten  the  snow ! ) 


PANDORA'S   BOX 


BY    JOSEPH    NOEL, 


THEEE  WAS  plenty  of  room  on 
the  Market  street  car  when  Mrs. 
Ellen  Taggart  climbed  on  board. 
But  the  car  was  due  at  the  ferry 
and  the  gripman  gave  evidence  of  impa- 
tience as  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to 
watch  her  struggles  with  several  large  and 
apparently  self-willed  bundles.  On  the 
signal  to  go  ahead,  he  snapped  the  grip 
at  the  rope  viciously,  and  in  the  lurch  that 
followed,  Mrs.  Taggart  lost  her  equilibri- 
um and  sat  down  on  the  lap  of  a  small 
foreign-looking  man,  who  was  engrossed 
in  a  newspaper  account  of  Japan's  easy 
victory  over  a  section  of  the  Czar's  navy. 
"What  it  is  ?"  cried  the  small  man,  with 
an  accent  it  would  be  hard  for  one  not  an 
authority  on  the  dialects  of  the  thirty  odd 
nationalities  comprising  the  Eussian  Em- 
pire to  classify.  "You  can't  find  another 
seat  only  on  me  ?  And  the  car  is  only  half 
full— yes?" 

The  laugh  that  rippled  among  the  pas- 
sengers made  Mrs.  Ellen  Taggart  think 
things  outside  the  domain  of  this  story. 
She  picked  up  her  scattered  bundles,  giv- 
ing special  care  to  a  box  containing  her 
bonnet,  and  sat  silent  and  morose.  At 
Powell  street  the  foreigner  grasped  firmly 
a  pasteboard  box  that  had  been  lying  near 
his  feet,  and  went  to  the  rear  platform. 
Mrs.  Taggart  glared  at  him  till  he  dropped 
off  midway  in  the  block;  then  she  glared 
at  the  conductor,  about  the  corners  of 
whose  mouth  hovered  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
It  was  not  until  she  arrived  at  Ewing 
Court,  near  the  entrance  of  which  stood 
three  of  her  neighbors,  that  the  tension 
was  relieved.  The  memory  of  the  bundles 
and  the  triumph  they  contained  pushed 
everything  disagreeable  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  which  may  account  for  the  very  de- 
cided tilt  to  her  nose  as  she  mounted  the 
steps.  Once  inside  the  house  she  laid  the 
bundles  on  the  table  so  the  firm  name 
where  the  purchases  were  made  would 


show,  then  began  to  make  tea.  Not  a  sec- 
ond was  wasted,  but  she  was  none  too  soon. 

"It's  cozy  ye  are,"  said  Mrs.  Dunleavy, 
the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of  gossips, 
sticking  her  head  in  at  the  door.  "For  a 
lone  widder  without  no  childer,  ye  do  get 
a  lot  of  comfort." 

Mrs.  Dunleavy's  brood  of  six  kept  her 
half  the  time  ready  for  a  sojourn  in  the 
psychopathic  ward,  but  she  had  fallen  in- 
to the  habit  of  saving  her  face  by  extend- 
ing pity  to  the  childless.  She  made  room 
for  the  other  members  of  the  army  to  pass, 
and  as  they  sipped  the  tea,  boiled  to  get 
the  full  flavor,  and  talked  of  the  finery 
they  used  to  wear  before  evil  fortune  com- 
pelled them  to  move  south  of  the  tracks, 
she  shared  their  covert  glances  at  the  evi- 
dence of  wealth  piled  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Taggart  smiled  complacently,  and  stifling 
a  half  yawn,  as  she  was  sure  "a  real  lady" 
would  under  like  circumstances,  and  min- 
cing her  words  to  keep  in  character,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  been  replenishing 
her  wardrobe  against  the  advancing  sea- 
son. 

"And  they're  all  new,"  she  concluded, 
glancing  significantly  at  Mrs.  Dunleavy, 
busy  tearing  the  wrappings  from  one  of 
the  bundles.  Holding  the  box  that  con- 
tained her  bonnet  aloof,  she  listened  to 
the  unguarded  comments  on  texture,  color 
and  probable  price  of  each  article  as  it 
was  displayed.  The  bonnet  was  to  be  pro- 
duced as  the  climax  of  the  exhibition. 

"It's  real  chiffon,"  she  said  at  last,  rais- 
ing the  lid  a  trifle,  "and  a  ostrich  feather 
right  off  of  a  ostrich,  a  Pasadena  ostrich." 
There'  was  a  slight  vibration  that  caused 
a  puzzled  look  to  overspread  her  face.  Af- 
ter a  pause,  during  which  she  stood  sur- 
prised, she  attributed  this  to  a  passing 
wagon,  and  went  on.  "It  isn't  every  day 
that  I  get  my  yearly  pension  from  the 
Government  for  poor  Michael,  and  when 
I  do — when  I  do — I — do "  She  hesi- 
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tated  again,  and  her  face  went  the  color 
of  ashes. 

"Mother  of  God,  what  is  it?"  she  gasped 
— drawing  back  from  the  box,  which  was 
now  trembling  like  a  thing  possessed  of 
life. 

"Look!  Look!"  screamed  one  of  the 
gossips,  pointing  to  a  spoon  that  was  slow- 
ly circling  in  a  cup  on  the  table.  When 
the  spoon  began  to  move  faster  and  faster 
and  finally  flew  across  the  intervening 
space  and  lodged  against  the  side  of  the 
box,  Mrs.  Taggart  threw  her  hands  des- 
pairingly in  the  air  and  fainted. 

One  after  the  other  the  remaining 
spoons  in  the  cups  farther  away  began  to 
revolve  madly.  After  keeping  this  up  for 
a  few  seconds,  they  also  flew  towards  the 
box.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  small 
bronze  Napoleon-on-horseback  that  had 
rested  peacefully  for  years  on  the  top  of 
the  clock  began  to  move  about,  as  if  sud- 
denly possessed  of  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  Little  Corporal,  that  the  women  gave 
expression  to  the  superstitious  fear  which 
had  been  gathering  in  their  eyes. 

"Wake  up,"  they  shouted,  as  they 
poured  water  on  the  face  and  down  the 
neck  of  their  prostrate  hostess.  "Your 
house  is  possessed." 

When  the  Napoleon-on-horseback  fell 
from  its  pedestal  into  the  ashes  of  the  fire- 
place there  was  a  stampede  for  the  door. 
They  huddled  in  the  hall,  a  look  of  awe 
on  every  face  as  the  battered  bronze  strug- 
gled fitfully  towards  the  table.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  crash  of  the  clock 
against  the  bars  of  the  grate,  Mrs.  Tag- 
gert  recovered  her  senses.  She  sat  on  the 
floor  in  wonderment  as  the  wheels  of  the 
dismembered  time-piece  circled  about  the 
room. 

A  commotion  among  the  pots  and  pans 
made  her  scramble  to  her  feet.  She 
crossed  to  the  kitchen  and  was  met  by  one 
of  the  smaller  skillets.  The  wash-boiler 
came  bumping  over  the  floor  by  easy 
stages,  followed  by  a  frying  pan  and  tea 
kettle,  which  hopped  along  like  a  large- 
beaked  bird  in  search  of  worms.  A  louder 
crash  than  any  yet  coming  from  the  kit- 
chen was  now  heard,  followed  by  clouds  of 
smoke  and  soot. 

"It's  the  stove,"  half-whispered  one  of 
the  women  in  a  mysterious,  far-away  voice. 
As  if  in  answer,  a  section  of  stove-pipe, 


flanked  by  an  elbow  and  two  stove  lids 
came  through  the  clouds  and  settled  down 
beside  the  Napoleon-on-horseback,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  clock.  A  dull,  heavy 
blow  on  the  floor  and  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  stove  legs  helped  to  hold  the 
women  spell-bound,  till  flames,  bursting 
through  the  door-way  warned  them  of  their 
danger  and  they  ran  down  stairs  scream- 
ing: "Fire!  Fire!" 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  meantime,  the  small  foreign- 
looking  man,  whose  lap  Mrs.  Taggart  had 
inadvertently  occupied  for  a  few  seconds, 
was  stamping  impatiently  up  and  down 
the  rooms  of  the  Russian  Consulate. 

"Will  he  never  come?"  he  said  to  the 
blonde  clerk,  seated  at  the  desk  near  the 
window.  "It  is  this  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  our  fatherland  by  those  in  author- 
ity which  makes  our  army  and  navy  mere 
toys  for  the  little  brown  pagans  of 
Japan." 

His  lips  closed  firmly  as  he  watched  the 
clerk  scribble  industriously  without  evin- 
cing enough  interest  in  his  statement  to 
move  an  eyelash.  Crossing  to  the  table  on 
which  rested  the  pasteboard  box  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  car,  he  continued:  "We 
have  only  a  few  minutes,  then  the  demon- 
stration will  begin  with  or  without  the 
consul." 

At  the  word  demonstration,  the  blonde 
clerk  raised  his  head  and  shot  a  significant 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  curtain  that 
hung  against  the  opposite  wall.  The  cur- 
tain seemed  to  give  a  tremor  in  answer, 
and  the  clerk  resumed  his  scribbling. 

Up  and  down  stamped  the  visitor.  At 
last  he  took  the  poker  from  the  fire-place 
as  he  was  passing  and  went  toward  the  box. 
The  clerk  gave  another  significant  glance 
at  the  curtain,  which  was  pulled  noiselessly 
back,  revealing  two  soldiers  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Czar,  each  with  a  Krag- 
Jorgensen  ready  for  instant  use.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  outer  door  opened  and 
a  stout,  well-groomed  man  entered. 

"You  are  late,"  snapped  the  little  man 
sourly.  He  turned  without  ceremony  and 
began  untying  the  strings  of  the  box. 

"Late  or  early,  I  forbid  you  to  touch 
that  box.  Keep  away !"  yelled  the  consul, 
fear  ringing  in  the  tone.  "My  men  have 
orders  to  shoot  if  you  move." 

For  the  first  time  the  small  man  noticed 
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the  soldiers  and  his  face  blanched. 

"So  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me  ?  I  sit 
up  night  after  night  to  perfect  something 
that  will  save  Eussia  from  being  a  laugh- 
ing stock  among  the  nations,  and  now — " 
He  paused  to  get  rid  of  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  "I  thought  I  had  forgotten  the 
country  of  my  birth,"  he  resumed,  "but  the 
easy  victories  of  the  Japan " 

"We  also  thought  that  you  had  forgot- 
ten your  country  and  were  well  pleased," 
broke  in  the  stout  man,  calmness  and 
superiority  his  chief  characteristics,  now 
that  the  other  had  his  back  to  the  box. 

<fYou  can  see  from  this  that  you  were 
mistaken/''  growled  the  visitor.  "So  much 
of  a  patriot  am  I  now  that  I  applied  all 
my  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics — " 

"Originally  gained  among  the  nihilists," 
murmured  the  consul. 

"I  applied  my  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  physics  to  discover  a  means  of  de- 
stroying the  Japanese  navy,"  went  on  the 
other,  desperately.  "The  result  is  here — 
in  this  box." 

"But  what  is  the  nature  of  your  in- 
vention ?  Of  what  does  it  consist  ?" 

There  was  a  malicious  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inventor  as  he  answered:  "It 
is  no  more  than  the  application  of  an  old 
belief  to  new  materials.  The  recent  re- 
searches in  chemistry  have  made  nature 
give  up  more  than  one  important  secret." 

"But  what  is  the  action  ?" 

"The  action?  When  two  of  the  newly 
discovered  elements  are  converted  into  gas 
through  a  process  of  which  I  am  the  dis- 
coverer, a  magnetic  current  results  with 
the  power  of  an  ordinary  current  multi- 
plied a  million  times.  No  brass,  steel,  cop- 
per, iron  or  tin  within  fifty,  yes,  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  it  can  escape  its  influence. 
Imagine  the  effect  of  one  or  two  smug- 
gled on  board  each  vessel  composing  the 


Japanese  fleet.  The  thing  looks  so  harm- 
less that  any  sailor  would  accept  the  pres- 
ent of  one." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  stout  man,  eagerly, 
bending  forward  as  if  to  drive  the  words 
home.  "Placed  near  the  engines  and 
timed  to  go  off  at  a  certain  hour  of  which 
Makaroff  should  have  cognizance." 

"Exactly,"  exclaimed  the  inventor,  the 
malicious  look  in  his  eyes  becoming  more 
intense.  "It  would  save  Eussia.  See!'' 
he  continued,  toying  with  the  poker.  "This 
box  looks  as  harmless  as  any  box  you  ever 
saw.  One  might  take  it  for  a  hat  box. 
The  pasteboard  not  only  serves  to  disarm 
suspicion,  but  it  interferes  not  at  all  with 
the  magnetic  current.  When  wood  is  used 
the  nails  are  pulled  out  and  the  box  falls 
apart ;  metal  of  any  kind  collapses." 

"Is  it  ready  for  demonstration?  Can 
you  exhibit  its  power?" 

"No,  not  at  this  time,"  was  the  answer. 
"Unfortunately  there  is  an  element  miss- 
ing, an  element,  I  fear,  that  will  always 
be  missing  when  one  deals  with  Eussian 
officials." 

"And  that?"  asked  the  consul. 

"Freedom  from  insult,"  cried  the  small 
man,  raising  the  poker  above  the  box.  Be- 
fore he  could  bring  it  down,  the  blonde 
clerk  grappled  with  him.  There  was  a 
fierce  struggle,  in  which  the  small  man 
gave  good  account  of  himself  for  one  of 
his  inches,  and  it  was  only  with  the  help 
of  the  soldiers  that  he  was  finally  over- 
come. 

"Well  done,  Vladimir,"  said  the  stout 
man,  composedly,  when  peace  had  been 
restored.  "You  have  saved  the  invention 
which  will  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Eussia's 
favor.  Open  the  box." 

In  an  instant  the  strings  were  cut,  and 
Vladimir  drew  forth  Mrs.  Taggart's  bon- 
net. 
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IT'S  THE  FINEST  ranch  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley/'  the  girl  cried,  her 
eyes  resting  proudly  upon  the  level 
stretch  of  vineyard.  "Oh,  wait,"  she 
begged,  as  the  buggy  turned  into  the  broad 
avenue,  "let's  stop  and  look  it  all  over 
again." 

Douglas  Neal,  with  a  boyish  laugh,  drew 
the  gray  horses  to  a  stand-still  and  swept 
a  keen  glance  over  the  myriad  rows  of 
vines.  Never  had  San  Marcus  seemed  to 
him  so  beautiful,  so  rich  with  promise.  As 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach  up  each  narrow 
aisle,  stretched  an  unbroken  succession 
of  fruit-filled  trays.  Far  over  toward  the 
west  boundary  line  were  piles  of  empty 
ones,  but  the  men  at  work  there  were  fast 
leveling  these,  and  spreading  more  lus- 
cious clusters  out  to  the  September  sun. 
Not  a  breath  of  breeze  stirred:  the  still 
air  was  heavy  with  the  sugary  smell  of 
half-dried  grapes.  The  heat  waves  hov- 
ered over  the  amber  bunches  and  beat 
against  the  blue  dome  of  sky.  Then  sud- 
denly the  clang  of  the  big  ranch  bell  rang 
clear  and  shrill  in  the  distance,  sending 
its  jerky  note  of  invitation  far  across  the 
fields.  At  its  first  sound,  the  whole  crew 
of  Japanese  grape  pickers,  each  armed 
with  his  knife,  sprang  into  full  view  from 
behind  the  vines,  as  though  like  the  army 
of  the  dragon's  teeth  they  had  sprouted 
from  the  earth.  Neal  gathered  up  his 
reins  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
"Why,  I  didn't  know  it;  was  six  o'clock.  I 
guess  we'd  better  be  moving  on." 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "we  will  have  to 
hurry.  I  promised  that  I  would  be  home 
early  to-night,  but — we  never  seem  to 
know  where  time  goes,  somehow,  do  we?" 
"No,  and  we  don't  care,  either,"  Doug- 
las supplemented  with  happy  unconcern. 
"So  long  as  we're  together,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  when  we  get  anywhere  ? 
It's  too  grand  to  care  for  anything  but 
just  the  relish  of  living." 


"Oh,  that's  it,"  she  answered,  a  sup- 
pressed fervor  in  her  tone.  "It's  been  per- 
fect to-day,  hasn't  it?  I  love  every  inch 
of  this  country,  the  sounds  of  it,  the 
smell  of  it.  Yes,"  giving  the  light  lap 
robe  a  little  shake,  "even  this  white  dust 
that  settles  all  over  us  whenever  we  stir 
abroad." 

"And  you'll  love  this  part  of  it  even 
more  when  it  belongs  to  you,"  the  man  told 
her.  "I  hope."  he  added,  with  a  glance  at 
the  clear  sky,  ''that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  that  dust  is  changed  to  something 
else." 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  long 
avenue  now,  and  he  was  pulling  qpen  the 
panel  gate.  When  she  had  driven  through 
he  waited  a  moment  to  speak  to  his  fore- 
man, a  burly  Dane  who  was  plodding  by, 
a  shovel  on  his  shoulder,  toward  the  house. 

"Well,  Oscar,  things  seem  to  be  moving 
along  all  right  so  far;  but  I  see  we've  only 
got  twenty-three  pickers ;  thought  we  were 
to  have  ten  more  men  this  morning." 

The  man  dug  his  shovel  into  the  soft 
earth,  and  half  leaned  upon  it  as  he  talked. 
"Yes,  that's  what  I  thought,  too,  Mr. 
Neal,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  show  up. 
I'd  counted  on  'em,  and  the  boss  said  he'd 
sure 'have  'em  for  me,  but — I  don't  know 
what  we're  comin'  to  for  help  in  this 
country,"  he  finished,  with  gloomy  irrele- 
vance. 

The  girl  was  listening  to  the  .dialogue, 
her  forehead  puckered  by  a  thoughtful 
frown.  "Why  don't  you  send  over  to  the 
Ray  ranch  for  some  men?"  she  suggested, 
as  the  foreman  lapsed  into  silence.  "They 
have  finished  picking  over  there,  and  you 
know  they  had  such  a  big  crew." 

"Why,  that's  a  bully  idea,"  Neal  ans- 
wered. "Why  didn't  we  think  of  that, 
Oscar !  You  can  go  over  there  right  after 
supper.  I  probably  won't  be  home  until 
late.  You  see,  Ruth,"  he  added  as  they 
drove  away,  "if  we  can  only  get  the  stuff 
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picked  right  now,  we'll  stand  a  good 
chance  of  curing  it  all  right  before  there's 
any  prospect  of  rain." 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  a  trifle  dubiously. 
"But  I  do  wish  that  you  could  have  built 
a  drier,  Douglas.  You  would  feel  so  much 
surer  of  things  then?" 

"Not  so  sure  of  some  things  as  I  am 
now,"  he  answered,  smiling  down  upon 
her.  "A  new  house  somehow  makes  me 
feel  a  lot  surer  of  what  I  want  than  a 
drier  would." 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  refused  to 
respond  to  the  banter  of  his  tone.  "Oh, 
I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  said.  "If 
you  had  a  drier  we  might  manage  to  live 
very  comfortably  in  one  corner  of  it,  but 
we  certainly  can  never  cure  the  raisin 
crop  in  our — in  the  house." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  won't  have  to  make 
shift  to  that  extent,  my  dear — not  with  a 
sun  like  this  beating  down  upon  us." 

When  they  reached  her  home  some 
twenty  minutes  later,  they  found  supper 
already  awaiting  them.  "Yes,  you  must 
come  in,  Douglas,"  a  bright,  dark-eyed 
little  woman  called  to  him  from  the  front 
porch.  "We've  been  waiting  for  you.  Tie 
up  to  the  rack  there  and  one  of  the  boys 
will  take  the  team." 

After  supper  he  and  Ruth  went  out  to 
the  hop  arbor  at  the  side  of  the  house.  It 
was  a  quaint  octagon  of  trellis  work  with 
a  long  seat  running  around  four  sides. 
Heavy  sprays  of  the  vine  trailed  over  the 
door,  like  a  curtain,  and  in  among  the 
broad  leaves  on  the  roof  a  wily  mocker 
had  hidden  her  nest.  They  brushed  aside 
the  over-hanging  tendrils,  and  the  girl 
broke  off  a  soft  green  hop  ball  that  had 
entangled  itself  in  her  hair.  "Wjhen  you 
were  just  a  wee  bud  of  a  thing,"  she  said, 
turning  it  gently  in  her  hand,  "we  came 
out  here,  but  we  were  not  paying  the  least 
bit  of  attention  to  you.  Then  all  the 
time  that  you  were  growing  into  what  you 
are  now,  we  were  building  out  here  on 
paper  that  wonderful  house  of  ours.  Look, 
Douglas,  it's  just  beginning  to  turn  yel- 
low. Autumn  is  really  coming." 

"And  by  the  time  it  is  all  yellow,"  the 
man  answered,  "there  will  be  somebody 
living  in  the  wonderful  paper  house.  By 
the  time  it  is  quite  ripe,"  he  went  on,  as 
though  talking  to  himself,  "the  crop  will 
all  be  in,  and  the  man  will  see  his  way 


clear  to  really  owning  the  paper  house  and 
all  its  surrounding  acres.  But  not  until 
all  this  is  done  shall  the  girl  come  to 
claim  her  own." 

"As  though  that  mortgage  made  any 
difference  to  the  girl,"  Ruth  cried,  scorn- 
fully addressing  the  hop  flower. 

"But  it  makes  a  big  difference  to  the 
man,"  he  answered,  and  there  was  in  his 
dark  eyes  a  dogged  determination. 

She  laughed  at  the  tragedy  of  his  tones 
and  crushed  the  soft  ball  into  a  fragrant 
pulp.  "You  talk  as  though  paying  off  that 
trifling  debt  were  the  all-important  thing 
of  life." 

"Why,  isn't  it?"  he  insisted,  then  went 
on  more  slowly.  "No  woman  ever  realizes 
quite  how  a  man  feels  about  things  like 
that.  Because  you  are  willing  to  come  to 
a  mortgage-burdened  home  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  willing  to  let  you." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings about  it,  Douglas,"  she  responded, 
and  her  voice  was  quite  as  serious  now  as 
his  own,  "but  is  a  man's  love  always  so 
near  akin  to  pride,  I  wonder?" 

They  had  argued  this  same  question 
many  times  in  like  manner  before,  and  it 
had  always  ended  as  it  did  now,  with  the 
man's  emphatic  declaration  that  nothing 
could  make  him  forget  his  obligation  to 
the  woman  that  he  loved. 

It  was  late  when  they  left  the  arbor  and 
he  bade  her  good-night.  Driving  briskly 
homeward  over  the  level  country  road,  he 
lived  over  again  every  sweet  moment  of 
the  evening.  Her  last  words  seemed  to 
ring  in  his  ears,  distinct  and  separate  from 
all  the  rest:  "You  are  big  and  strong  and 
self-reliant;  you  don't  really  need  me  at 
all;  you  only  want  me,  Douglas." 

That  he  was  all-sufficient  in  himself 
had  seemed  to  her  a  thing  so  fine,  so  even 
enviable  as  she  had  looked  up  at  him 
with  those  fathomless,  trusting  eyes. 
"Strong  and  self-reliant,"  he  repeated  the 
words  to  himself  and  they  gave  him  a 
thrill  of  conscious  pride.  Well,  that  was 
as  it  should  be,  he  told  himself;  it  was  a 
woman's  privilege  to  lean. 

The  following  days  were  crowded  with 
work  on  San  Marcus.  Neal  traveled  from 
one  end  of  the  vast  vineyard  to  the  other, 
overseeing  the  last  of  the  picking.  If 
there  was  one  half-filled  tray  over  in  some 
far  corner  of  the  place  he  was  sure  to 
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come  upon  it;  so  said  the  crew,  who  be- 
lieved that  he  had  supernatural  powers  of 
divination.  Late  in  the  week,  the  time  for 
"turning"  came,  that  moment  so  all-criti- 
cal in  the  great  drama  of  raisin  drying. 
In  twos  now  the  crew  went  back  over  their 
first  week's  work,  clapping  an  empty  tray 
over  the  half-dried  fruit  and  deftly  turn- 
ing the  under  side  to  the  sun.  Douglas 
seemed  everywhere  at  once  now,  urging  the 
men  to  careful  work,  warning  them 
against  wasting  so  many  of  the  clusters. 

"No  sense  in  this,"  he  said  one  day, 
gathering  up  a  great  handful  of  ruined 
goods  which  the  men  had  spilled  and 
ground  into  the  soft  earth ;  "it's  pure  care- 
lessness. I  declare  enough  goes  to  waste 
on  this  place  every  year  to  support  a  fam- 
ily in  luxury,"  he  went  on  as  Oscar  ap- 
proached, pencil  in  hand  down  the  long 
row. 

The  foreman  nodded  with  abstracted 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  last  group  of  trays. 
He  was  counting  them  to  compare  at  night 
with  the  estimate  of  the  Japanese  con- 
tractor. When  he  had  noted  down  the 
number  he  turned  abruptly  to  Neal. 
"What's  the  weather  report  from  San 
Francisco  to-day?"  he  asked. 

"Fair  to-night  and  to-morrow,"  the 
other  answered.  "I  just  got  a  'phone 
message  before  I  left  the  house." 

The  foreman  started  upon  his  next  row. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  he  never 
wasted  comment  upon  satisfactory  news. 
"Ten  days  more  of  this  will  fix  us  all 
right,"  Neal  called  cheerily  after  him, 
and  the  other,  without  looking  back, 
nodded  assent. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  tired 
and  perspiring,  Douglas  took  a  short  cut 
to  the  house.  "If  I  can  just  lose  myself 
for  ten  minutes  before  supper,"  he  told 
himself,  "I'll  feel  like  a  different  man." 
But  at  the  end  of  the  long  driveway  -he 
saw  the  Japanese  contractor  in  his  buggy 
coming  toward  him,  and  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  impatience  he  stopped  to  wait. 

The  Japanese  drew  his  horse  to  a  walk 
and  stopped.  Douglas  stood  with  one 
hand  upon  the  front  wheel  of  the  smart 
buggy  and  the  contractor  leaned  forward 
playing  idly  with  his  whip  as  he  talked. 
For  any  one  who  knew  conditions  in  that 
country,  there  was  in  this  very  reversal 
of  position  a  world  of  significance. 


"I  think  some  men  go  way  to-night/' 
the  boss  began,  a  persuasive  smile  upon 
his  face. 

"Go  away!    What  for?" 

"Oh,  not  for  all  the  time,"  the  Japan- 
ese assured  him,  his  oily  face  fairly  beam- 
ing with  graciousness  now.  "They  go 
just  to-night;  all  come  back  to  work  again 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Oh!"  Douglas's  tone  was  relieved, 
but  he  eyed  the  other  man  with  the  sus- 
picion born  of  past  experience.  "They 
want  to  go  into  town  for  some  Japanese 
hullabaloo,  do  they?"  he  said.  "Well.,  I 
don't  want  to  be  left  with  no  men  in 
camp.  You  tell  them  that  half  of  them 
have  got  to  stay  here." 

"You  don't  need  them  to-night,"  the 
boss  suggested,  "and  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing- 

"Of  course  I  don't  need  them  to-night," 
Neal  cut  in.  "But  those  men  are  mine 
until  I  get  this  crop  off  my  hands,  and  1 
don't  propose  to  have  the  whole  gang  move 
off  and  leave  me  here  helpless  if  anything 
should  happen." 

In  his  anxiety  his  voice  had  grown  quite 
fierce,  and  the  boss  gathered  up  his  reins. 
"Oh,  all  right,  Mr.  Neil,  I  fix  it  as  you 
say,"  he  hastened  to  assure  him.  "I  go 
now  to  tell  the  boys." 

"Well,  you'd  better  fix  it  and  I'll  send 
my  foreman  up  to  the  camp  after  supper 
to  see  if  you  have." 

He  turned  toward  the  bunk  house  and 
stamped  wearily  up  the  steps.  It  was 
desolate  enough,  and  he  stopped  with  his 
hand  on  the  screen  door  to  glance  at  the 
pretty  red  bungalow  half-hidden  from 
view  on  the  other  side  of  the  driveway  by 
spreading  mulberry  trees.  Then  he  sank 
down  on  the  lower  step  and  gazed  at  it 
through  half-shut  eyes.  Slowly  the  anx- 
ious, worried  lines  left  his  face,  and  a 
smile  curved  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
"Makes  me  feel  rested  all  over  to  have 
visions  like  that,"  he  muttered.  "Some 
day  it'll  all  come  true;  that's  the  best  of 
it.  Hope  I'll  have  sand  enough  to  stick 
this  out,  though,  until  I've  got  things  into 
shape  and  am  ready  for  her;  no  sense  in 
a  man's  making  a  fool  of  himself  just  be- 
cause he's  in  love."  He  rose  and  stalked 
into  the  cheerless  bunk  house  and  the  lit- 
tle god  of  love  who  had  overheard  his 
last  remark,  folded  his  white  wings  over 
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his  breast  and  laughed  long  and  cyni- 
cally. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  men  were 
busy  with  the  night  chores  in  the  barn 
yard,  Oscar  stopped  at  the  house  to  ask 
about  some  lost  trays.  "I  hear  there's  a 
big  crew  of  Japs  came  in  this  morning 
from  Fresno,"  he  said,  when  the  matter 
had  been  settled.  "They're  out  of  a  job 
now,  I  guess,  since  pickin'  season's  over 
there." 

"Yes,"  Neal  answered  absently.  His 
mind  was  still  upon  the  missing  trays. 
<rWhere  are  they  camping?" 

"Don't  know  exactly;  somewhere  out 
near  Mansfield's,  I  think.  Well,  they 
needn't  stay  out  of  a  job  long  if  they  don't 
want  to.  There's  sure  plenty  for  them  to 
do  in  this  country." 

He  went  to  bed  early  that  night  and  to 
sleep  almost  as  soon  as  his  head  touched 
the  pillow.  There  is  something  in  the  San 
Joaquin  night  air  that  makes  a  man  sleep, 
and  for  several  hours  he  lay  upon  his  cot, 
a  motionless,  inert  heap.  Then  all  at  once 
he  found  himself  wide  awake,  staring  at 
the  ceiling.  It  was  as  though  some  one 
had  called  to  him,  but  he  was  sure  that 
the  men  were  all  asleep.  The  next  mo- 
ment to  his  ears,  now  alert,  came  a  differ- 
ent sound;  not  a  voice,  indeed,  but  an  in- 
sistent patter,  patter,  patter  on  the  roof. 
For  a  brief  minute  he  lay  there,  paralyzed 
with  amazement,  telling  himself  that  he 
was  dreaming.  It  couldn't  be  rain;  the 
sun  had  looked  a  little  hazy  last  night, 

but  the  weather  report  had He  sprang 

out  of  bed  and  tore  at  the  blind.  Yes, 
that  was  rain  that  fell  upon  his  out- 
stretched hand.  Without  a  word,  he  be- 
gan flinging  on  his  clothes.  A  lantern,  he 
remembered,  was  on  the  back  porch.  Grop- 
ing about  madly  in  the  darkness,  his  hand 
touched  it,  lifted  it,  empty.  More  pre- 
cious time  lost  in  finding  the  kerosene 
can.  "Nobody  ever  tends  to  anything  on 
this  place  unless  you  tell  them  to,"  he 
muttered  savagely,  shaking  the  can  and 
spilling  a  river  of  oil  over  the  pantry 
floor. 

The  foreman  was  out  when  he  ran  to 
the  bunk-house  again.  "Hurry  to  the 
Jap  camp,"  Neal  yelled,  and  disappeared 
inside  to  get  his  overcoat.  Breathless  and 
panting  he  emerged,  tugging  at  the  coat, 
the  lantern  swinging  between  his  teeth. 


.  The  camp  was  dark  and  still.  In  the 
feeble  light  he  saw  Oscar  standing  dazed 
in  the  open  doorway.  Then  and  not  until 
then  did  the  full  realization  burst  upon 
him.  There  were  no  men ! 

"Not  even  half  of  them !"  he  yelled, 
peering  into  the  heavy  darkness. 

"They  were  all  here  when  I  came  up  at 
eight  o'clock  last  night,"  the  foreman 
murmured,  his  slow  brain  hardly  taking 
in  the  suddenness  of  the  situation. 

"Go  across  the  road  to  the  Arnold  place 
and  see  if  they  can't  let  us  have  a  few  of 
their  men,"  Douglas  ordered.  "They're 
ahead  with  their  work,  and  have  got  some 
of  their  goods  boxed.  Tell  them  we've 
got  to  stack.  Hurry,  man,  don't  stand 
there  staring  at  me." 

Then  he  tore  back  to  the  house  and 
seized  the  telephone  receiver.  "Hello, 
Central,  give  me  the  Ray  ranch — oh,  I 
don't  know  the  number.  Hurry  up." 

There  was  a  long  wait,  and  he  could 
hear  the  steady  whirr  of  the  Ray's  call- 
bell.  A  woman's  voice  finally  came  to  him 
over  the  wire.  "No,  the  boss  isn't  here; 
everybody's  gone  out  to  stack,  I  think; 
why,  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any 
extra  men  or  not." 

He  cut  her  off  rudely,  slamming  up  the 
receiver  and  muttering  something  about 
the  folly  of  expecting  a  woman  to  know 
anything.  He  tried  the  Japanese  head- 
quarters in  town  to  get  news  of  his  own 
crew,  but  there  was  no  response.  The  rain 
was  falling  in  big  drops  when  he  went  out 
again,  and  the  dust  of  the  driveway  was 
already  coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  mud. 

"Our  only  nope  is  the  Arnold  men,"  he 
told  himself.  "They're  good  neighbors, 
and  if  they  can  half  get  along  they'll  send 
us  help.  Ten  men  could  do  a  good  deal; 
with  fifteen  we  could  stack  about  half  the 
stuff." 

He  began  with  frenzied  haste  to  stack 
up  a  few  of  the  trays  on  the  row  nearest 
to  him,  impelled  by  a  fierce  desire  for  ac- 
tion which  forces  a  man  to  whom  time  is 
vital  to  get  out  of  a  slow  crawling  car 
and  run  ahead.  One  man  working  in  a 
sixty-acre  vineyard!  The  grimness  of  it 
brought  a  drawn  smile  to  his  face.  "Oh, 
these  raisin  growers,"  he  cried,  "who  sweat 
and  toil  a  whole  year  for  a  crop,  and  then 
lose  it  all  in  a  single  night." 

The  rain  droDS  splashed     against     his 
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shabby  black  overcoat  and  ran  in  little 
streamlets  down  his  boot-legs.  Once  he 
paused,  straining  under  the  heavy  trays, 
and  swept  his  despairing  eyes  around  the 
boundaries  of  the  vineyard.  Oh,  in  such 
a  little  while  it  would  be  too  late  to  save 
any  of  that  hard-earned  crop,  lying  shel- 
terless under  the  traitor  sky!  Then 
through  the  thick  darkness  he  made  out  a 
wagon  standing  at  the  West  gate.  The 
next  moment  there  was  a  heavy  step  be- 
hind him,  and  Oscar  ran  by  to  open  the 
panel.  He  had  got  the  men !  Douglas  fol- 
lowed, swinging  the  light,  which  cast  its 
feeble  glimmer  a  few  feet  in  advance.  He 
saw  the  big  Dane  swing  open  the  gate  and 
the  men  pile  out,  separating  at  once  into 
couples  and  seizing  the  first  trays  at  hand. 
He  stopped  still  and  ran  his  eye  over 
them.  Four,  six,  ten,  fourteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-four,  twenty-six.  There  were 
thirty,  at  least.  The  foreman  had  taken 
his  place  among  the  first,  and  was  already 
half  way  up  his  row.  Neal  beckoned  to 
the  last  of  the  crew  and  they  set  to  work. 
Neither  of  them  spoke,  but  under  their 
deft  hands,  the  piles  mounted  up  and  up, 
each  tray  of  fruit  sheltered  by  the  one 
above,  and  an  inverted  empty  tray  on  top. 
The  rain  was  falling  in  a  heavy  shower 
now,  and  black  clouds  poised  themselves 
overhead  like  vultures  who  at  a  given  sig- 
nal would  swoop  down  upon  their  prey. 
Once  the  foreman  passing  Douglas,  and 
glancing  at  his  set  face,  offered  the  only 
form  of  sympathy  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable.  "It's  cursed  luck,"  he  muttered, 
"an*  havin'  no  drier,  too." 

Drier!  That  word  seemed  to  Neal  to 
add  the  only  wanting  drop  to  his  cup  of 
bitterness.  The  vacant  red  bungalow  rose 
before  his  eyes.  "I  think  we  can  take  five 
of  these  at  a  time,"  he  said  to  his  helper. 

Thus  they  toiled  all  the  long  night,  and 
six  o'clock  found  the  vineyard  a  mass 
of  neat  wooden  houses  that  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  mushroom-like  during  the 
night.  With  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn 
the  rain  had  gradually  ceased  to  fall,  and 
the  air  was  rich  and  fragrant  now  with 
the  new  life  of  a  first  rain.  The  crew 
came  up  to  the  bunkhouse  for  coffee,  while 
Neal  sitting  on  the  steps,  made  a  hasty 
estimate  of  their  "time." 

"How  much  an  hour  did  you  agree  with 
them  for,  Oscar?" 


The  foreman  had  sunk  heavily  down  on 
the  step  below  him,  and  was  mopping  his 
moist  forehead,  his  breath  coming  in 
steamy  gasps.  He  turned  upon  Neal  a 
look  of  slow  surprise.  "WJhy,  I  didn't 
hire  'em.  Thought  they  were  the  men 
you  got  by  telephone;  the  driver  said  that 
somebody  on  the  Mansfield's  place  had  told 
'em  to  come." 

The  pencil  dropped  from  Neal's  hand 
and  rolled  slowly  along  the  porch.  He 
sat  staring  after  it  with  unseeing  eyes.  It 
was  she,  then,  who  had  sent  him  help  in 
the  terrible  crisis  of  the  night.  He  won- 
dered now  why  he  had  not  known  it  at 
once,  for  when  in  the  past  had  she  not 
been  ready  with  her  suggestions  and  her 
practical  ideas  to  tide  him  over  a  critical 
or  perplexing  situation.  As  he  sat  there 
now,  a  pitiful,  lonely  figure  in  his  mud- 
streaked  overcoat,  a  new  appreciation  of 
her  flooded  his  whole  being  and  brought 
the  hot  tears  to  his  eyes.  He  got  up 
abruptly  and  stumbled  toward  the  barn. 

"You'd  better  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee,  Mr.  Neal,"  the  foreman  called  af- 
ter him,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I'm  going  away  for  a  little  while," 
he  called  back  over  his  shoulder.  "Tell 
the  men  that  I'll  settle  with  them  at 
noon." 

He  found  her  in  the  garden  when  he 
drove  up,  and  she  came  to  meet  him,  her 
grey  eyes  full  of  anxious  sympathy.  "Don't 
try  to  tell  me  anything  until  you  have 
gotten  warm  and  dry  by  the  fire,"  she 
commanded,  but  he  waved  away  the  sug- 
gestion and  drew  her  toward  the  arbor 
where  the  heavy  foliage  glistened  in  the 
faint  sunlight.  "No,  no;  I  want  to  stay 
out  here ;  I  want1  to  tell  you — something 
else." 

She  waited,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  go 
on.  "The  rain  was  terrible,"  she  began 
gently,  "but  things  might  have  been  so 
much  worse.  It's  such  a  fine  raisin  year; 
why,  even  damaged  goods  are  saleable, 
and  father  says  that  the  winery  is  going  to 
pay  fair  prices  for  the  second  crop.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  feel  discour- 
aged." 

Never  had  she  seemed  to  him  so  dear, 
as  when  now  she  struggled  to  find  words 
to  comfort  him  for  what  she  deemed  the 
hardest  part  of  his  trial.  With  a  choking 
little  cry  he  drew  her  to  him,  murmuring 
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brokenly:  "I  never  will  feel  discouraged  heard  the  little  god's  triumphant  laugh 

about  anything,  dear  one,  if  I  have  you.  as  he  gathered  up  his  arrows  and  sped 

I   don't  care  a  hang  about     the     crop ;  away,  but  even  if  he  had  heard  it,  I  don't 

whether  it  pays  the  mortgage  or  not,  but  believe  that  he  would  have  cared. 

I  can't  work  a  bit  longer  without  you.     I  She  looked  away  from  him  through  a 

need  you,  dear;  I've  always  needed  you,  mist  of  happy  tears,  and  the  man  sud- 

but  I've  been  too  big  a  fool  to  fully  real-  denly  reaching  up,  broke  off  a  tiny  rain- 

ize  it  before.     Come  to  the  little  empty  beaten  ball. 

house  now,  Ruth,  and  trust  me  to  make  it  "Look,"  he  said,  gently,  holding  it  to- 
all  yours  afterwards."  ward   her.      "Look,    dear,   the   hop   balls 
If  he  had  listened  then  he  might  have  have  turned  quite  yellow." 
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There  was  a  young  woman  who  lived  in  a  flat, 
She  was  minus  of  children,  so  brought  up  a  cat; 
She  gave  it  some  broth, 
She  gave  it  some  bread, 
And  never  once  wished 
'Twas  a  baby  instead ! 


Three  young  men  of  Gotham 

Took  a  drink  from  a  stein — 
If  their  stomachs  had  been  stronger 
My  song  would  have  been  longer ! 


There  was  an  ancient  "girl," 
And  she  owned  a  yellow  curl, 

Her  alabaster  brow  adorning ; 
But  when  she  went  to  bed, 
She  took  it  from  her  head, 

And  hung  it  on  a  chair  till  morning! 


Sing,  sing !  what  shall  we  sing  ? 

The  maids  and  the  women  are  sure  of  their  fling ! 

Do,  do !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

There's  only  one  answer,- -to  court  and  to  woo! 


Hark !  hark !  the  dogs  do  bark — 
Motors  are  coming  to  town ! 

They  spin  by  steam  or  gasoline, 
And  run  the  farmers  down ! 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  your  cradle  is  broke, 
Mother's  a  washerdame,  father's  a  bloke, 
And  sister's  a  "lady,"  who  wears  a  gold  ring, 
And  brother's  a  loafer  who  won't  do  a  thing  I 
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THE     SPIRIT    OF    THE    CARNIVAL, 


BY    BILLEE    GL.YNX 


CLEAE  NIGHT,  the  stars,  vistas 
of  colors  and  a  million  lights. 
Laughter,  dazzle  and  bedeck- 
ment,  and  the  wild  joy  of  living. 
The  old  world  and  the  new,  North,  South, 
the  East  and  the  West,  met  at  last,  and 
in  a  "Here's  to  you!"  in  honor  of  the 
chivalrous  Don  Gaspar.  The  old  world 
and  the  new,  the  old  San  Francisco  and 
the  new,  footing  it  bravely,  beating  the 
rush  of  time,  toasting  the  brother  draught 
— madness  wiser  than  wisdom,  Bohemian- 
ism  rarer  than  Heaven  in  the  city  that 
knows  no  night.  Women  fair  as  Cleo- 
patra, men  perfect  as  Achilles,  beggar 
and  prince,  clown,  soldier  and  genius,  the 
ragged  and  velvet,  the  hoi-polloi  and  the 
elite,  but  all  One — Unity  pulse-flamed 
and  convention-swept — in  the  plunging 
.  sea  of  merriment,  the  surging,  impas- 
sioned symphony  that  is  Portola.  And  in 
all  the  flash,  the  flare,  the  wit,  the  buf- 
foonery of  the  crowd,  adventure-tuned 
and  devil-may-care,  a  thousand  incidents 
and  sensations,  the  shadings  of  diverse 
elements,  bizarre  effects  that  are  of  its 
soul. 

"To  the  devil  with  men's  ware,"  yelled 
a  hale  Scotch  drummer  to  a  friend  on 
Third  and  Market,  "I  am  a  poet,  a  gen- 
ius to-night,  and  cannot  remember  that  I 
sell  socks.  Just  let  them  keep  growing 
such  women — nothing  else  on  earth  mat- 
ters." 

A  lithe,  dark-eyed  thing  in  Mexican 
costume,  the  muscatel  of  Old  Spain  brim- 
ming her  black  eyes,  had  great  difficulty 
in  passing  a  fat  man,  one  of  the  kind  who 
can  never  hope  to  see  his  toes.  "If  you 
could  ever  reach  me,"  she  said,  "I'd  let 
^TOU  make  love  to  me."  The  fat  man 
reached,  over-reached  and  fell  on  his 
knees.  "Oh,  Borneo!"  taunted  the  but- 
terfly in  flight, 

"Let  me  hear  them  ring,  then,"  said  a 


queenly,  blue-costumed  creature  to  a  seller 
of  bells.  "If  they're  real  cow-bells,  let  me 
hear  them  ring — I  have  to  deafen  a  man." 

"Is  it  your  husband?"  asked  the  seller 
of  bells,  as  he  shook  his  ware  till  the  stars 
danced.  "If  it's  your  husband,  and  you'd 
like  to  blind  him  as  well,  I  sell  goggles, 
too." 

"Should  the  world  come  to  an  end  right 
DOW  I  wouldn't  care,"  laughed  one  of  a 
rollicking  companionship  of  three — a 
buxom,  spirited  girl  with  a  white  plume 
in  her  hat.  And  just  then  she  bumped 
into  the  arms  of  the  U.  S.  Infantry.  "And 
neither  would  I,"  returned  the  gay  mus- 
keteer promptly ;  "but  I'd  rather  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  with  you."  "Come  on, 
then,"  she  smiled.  And  he  needed  no 
second  invitation. 

"'Oh,  how  fortunate  he  is !"  remarked  a 
Gibson  girl  in  mauve  silk,  coming  out  of 
the  Bismarck,  and  pointing  to  a  very 
cross-eyed  Chinaman  standing  dumb- 
struck at  the  magnificence.  "He  can  see 
it  in  several  ways,  can't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  companion,  "but  he  is 
bound  to  have  his  pigtail  pulled." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fun,"  she  meditated. 
Then  suddenly  she  swooped  over  to  pull 
it,  became  afraid  and  ran  away  again.  ;'I 
wouldn't  be  surprised,"  she  suggested,  "if 
he  might  be  our  launderer.  Just  think  if 
I  had  done  it  and  made  an  enemy  of  him 
—what  a  chance  to  get  back  at  me !" 

So  on  up  and  down  Market  street  the  gay 
carnival  spirit  paraded  itself,  the  incar- 
nation of  romance,  of  high  spirits,  and 
humor.  And  all  the  while  confetti  blinded 
.  your  eyes  and  piled  an  inch  deep  on  the 
sidewalk.  Never  was  such  a  host,  never 
such  a  revel  of  beauty.  Out  of  that 
crowd,  passing  you  like  fair  creations  of 
,  your  dreams,  yes,  and  very  often  tickling 
you  under  the  chin,  and  with  handfuls  of 
confetti  and  a  smile  for  you — came  wo- 
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men,  a  thousand  types  of  women,'  so 
superbly  lovely  and  different  that  in  the 
throbbing  thought  of  the  whole  of  them 
you  could  not  remember  a  single  one.  But 
eyes — eyes  untold  as  a  bank's  gold  pieces, 
but  rare  as  the  gems  of  India — came  back 
to  haunt  you,  and  you  wondered  when  you 
would  ever  look  into  them  again.  And 
if  there  were  plainer  faces,  too,  as  among 
the  true  cavaliers  there  were  also  plainer 
men,  the  occasion  lit  and  transformed 
them  all ;  and  personality  and  eccentricity, 
piquant  and  zestful  as  the  tang  of  old 
champagne,  ran  an  equal  tilt  with  the  at- 
tractions of  beauty.  Even  did  one  hear 
adopted  the  courtly  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  days  of  chevaliers.  And  why 
not,  since  Don  Gaspar  lives  again ! 

A  golden-haired  girl,  who  might  have 
been  the  goddess  Circe,  touched  a  Spanish 
Don  on  the  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  a 
brigand  seller  of  confetti. 

"For  the  honor  of  a  lady,"  she  said, 
"would  you  not  dare  to  steal  ?" 

"Or  buy?"  he  suggested,  doffing  his 
sombrero  to  the  ground. 

"But  stolen  things  are  sweetest,  and  it 
is  a  woman's  whim." 

"Ah!"  he  sighed,  looking  in  her  face. 
"Stolen  things  are  the  sweetest,  and  I 
would  dare  anything  for  something."  He 
turned  and  snatched  three  small  sacks  of 
confetti  and  darted  back  into  the  crowd. 
She  .hurriedly  followed,  laughing  in  gay 
delight.  Then  they  were  lost  to  view. 
The  modern  mode  of  romance  and  expres- 
sion, however,  goes  just  as  well.  The  uni- 
forms of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Japan  and  Russia,  soldiers  of 
fortune  of  the  present  day,  and  daring 
and  chivalrous  as  well,  dotted  the  throng 
bizarrely,  and  eye  after  eye  turned  to  look 
after  them.  And  handsome,  bronze  fel- 
lows of  the  sea,  free  and  roaming  as  the 
waves  they  ride  upon,  who  wouldn't  look 
after  them. 

"I  never  loved  a  Dutchman  before,"  ex- 
claimed a  shop  girl,  casting  her  eyes  back 
at  a  straight-limbed  lieutenant.  But  he 
did  not  understand  her  language. 

A  woman  of  forty-five,  perhaps,  with 
Titian  hair,  had  gone  clean  back  to  her 
saucy,  vigorous  youth.  Her  tickler 
brushed  everything  from  sixty  to  eighteen 
the  length  of  Market  street.  And  always 


she  sighed  to  the  woman  beside  her: 
"Such  a  night !" 

It  is  remarkable,  but  a  fact,  that  the 
blind  man  at  the  Pacific  Building  was  ac- 
tually caught  smiling.  And  a  man  of 
over  fifty  found  himself  singing  "Sweet 
Sixteen"  and  paying  addresses  to  his 
wife. 

The  country  youth  come  to  town  was  at 
his  friskiest,  though  the  spirit  of  Don 
Gaspar  had  quite  made  a  gentleman  of 
him;  and  the  country  maiden,  at  first 
shy,  expanded  to  the  occasion  like  a  poppy 
laughing  to  sunlight. 

Then  think  of  the  willowy,  slender  femi- 
nine whom  laughter  bent  gracefully  dou- 
ble and  back  again;  the  sturdy,  athletic 
one  who  forced  her  way  with  a  square  but 
pretty  hand,  and  a  glint  of  magnetic  eyes 
under  Turkish  brows;  the  slim,  fragile 
thing,  dainty  as  a  jessamine  bud,  whom 
the  crowd  smothered,  and  who  allowed 
herself  to  be  rescued  gratefully — or  in  a 
perfect  storm  of  confetti  cried  "Help ! 
Help !"  Somewhat  subdued  in  the  throng 
the  romantic-eyed  girl  looked  ever  ques- 
tioningly  in  the  eyes  'that  went  with  the 
epaulettes  on  a  uniform;  and  the  daz- 
zling, brilliant  creature  of  fire  and  dare — 
dark-haired  or  of  shimmering  gold — 
swooped  hither  and  thither  and  thought  of 
everything,  an  Ariel  of  mischief.  For 
.  while  men  led  the  attack,  as  men  always 
must,  beauty  was  mistress  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  privileges  of  Don  Gaspar  appro- 
priately belong  to  the  romance  of  a  Cali- 
fornia night.  In  the  words  of  the  harle- 
quin, whose  long  hair  a  madcap  bunch  of 
girls  filled  with  confetti  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street,  stopping  his  speech.  "The 
very  best  of  our  joys  are  those  we  take 
freely  and  without  stint.  To  have  one 
brimming  draught  is  better  than  to  have 
sipped  a  fountain/' 

All  evening  one  old  lady  and  her  hus- 
band sat  on  a  box  on  the  corner  of  Stock- 
ton, holding  hands  and  smiling.  At  inter- 
vals they  would  turn  and  remark  to  each 
other:  "It  reminds  one  of  New  Orleans," 
or  "It  is  just  like  New  Orleans,  sweet- 
heart?" Unconsciously  they  had  gone 
back  to  the  endearing  language  of  their 
youth.  A  term  they  had  used  perhaps  in 
some  long-lost  but  never-to-be-forgotten 
Mardi  Gras  in  the  South. 


SALVAGE 


BY     MANY     I).    BARBKK 


I  HUM  rated     With    Photographs    by    the    Author 


ON   THE   EVENING  of  March 
20,   1909,   the  freight  steamer, 
R.  D.  Inman,  was  run  on  the 
rocks  near  Duxbury  Reef,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  San  Francisco.  "Neg- 
ligent and  unskillful  navigation"  caused 
the  disaster. 

The  ship  was  abandoned  as  a  total  loss, 
and  the  insurance  being  promptly  paid, 
the  underwriters  took  possession  and  made 
a  salvage  contract  with  the  Whitelaw 
Wrecking  Company,  who  set  up  a  camp 
on  the  beach  and  began  work  at  once. 

When  we  first  caught  sight  of  the  In- 
man she  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, "except  for  a  slight  list  to  "port," 
but  on  approaching  nearer  we  could  see 
that  she  was  stuck  fast  on  a  rock,  the 
lower  portion  of  her  hull  actually  cut  in 
two,  and  her  stern  sunk  so  that  at  high 


tide  the  waves  broke  over  the  weather- 
rail. 

A  swinging  rope-ladder  was  apparently 
the  sole  means  of  access  to  the  deck,  but 
when  I  refused  to  climb  it,  the  'foreman 
of  the  wrecking  crew  lowered  the  "Boat- 
swain's Chair,"  a  wooden  seat  like  a 
swing  fastened  with  ropes  and  pulleys, 
with  which  I  was  hoisted  on  board. 

Being  the  first  women  to  venture  aboard 
the  wreck,  we  were  cordially  welcomed 
and  courteously  entertained,  given  a  num- 
ber of  souvenirs  and  an  invitation  to  come 
again. 

The  work  of  salvage  progressed  slowly. 
The  smaller  pieces  of  machinery,  and  all 
fittings  and  furnishings  of  value  were 
taken  ashore  in  a  row  boat,  hauled  in 
wagons  three  miles  to  the  wharf  at  Bo- 
linas,  and  there  stowed  on  board  the  scow 


A  camp  on  the  beach. 


The  first  woman  to  venture  on  board. 
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schooner  Catalina,  which  had  been  towed 
from  San  Francisco  to  receive  them,  and 
was  afterwards  towed  back  again. 

Our  next  visit  to   the  Inman   was  of 
great  interest,  as  a     professional     diver 


The  rope  is  used  as  a  signal,  three  short 
jerks  indicating  that  he  wishes  to  come 
up. 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  we  were  again 
on  board,  the  diver  was  not  working,  and 


The  author  in  diving  dress. 


was  at   work  uncoupling  the  machinery 
fourteen  feet  under  water. 

A  man  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  was 
holding  a  rope,  also  a  hose  through  which 
air  was  being  pumped  down  to  the  diver. 


he  asked  my  friend  if  she  would  like  to- 
dive.  Eager  for  a  new  and  interesting  ex- 
perience, she  gave  a  loud  cry  of  delight 
and  very  readily  accepted;  was  buck- 
led and  screwed  into  the  suit,  shoes,  hel- 


The  other  woman  in  the  case. 


The  deck. 


At  tin- 


The  scow  schooner  "CataJimt." 


met  and  belt,  and  bravely  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

The  weight  of  one  of  these  diving  suits 
is  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  the 
cost  seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  diver  had  finished  his  work  of  get- 
ting the  larger  pieces  of  machinery  ready 
to  be  removed,  but,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  transport  them  by  land,  the  steamer 
Greenwood  was  sent  out  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  lie  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wreck 
and  take  off  the  heavy  pieces  by  means  of 
a  lighter  plied  on  a  rope  between  the  two 
ships.  This  work  progressed  slowly,  and 
with  long  intermissions,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  the  booms  which  gave  way 


under  the  strain.  At  last  the  huge  steel 
boiler,  weighing  thirty  tons,  was  safely 
hoisted  over  the  side  and  placed  on  the 
lighter,  after  which  the  Greenwood 
steamed  away  towards  the  Golden  Gate, 
her  work  accomplished  and  the  labors  of 
salvage  nearing  an  end. 

On  June  26th  a  blast  was  put  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  stern  to  loosen  the  "tail- 
shaft,"  so  that  it  could  be  extricated. 
Apparently  this  was  a  successful  shot,  for 
after  this  was  done  the  work  of  the  wreck- 
ing crew  was  over;  they  broke  camp  and 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  leaving  tin- 
hull  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  a  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  time  and  tide. 


A  professional  diver. 
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THE  GREAT  Festival    of     Por- 
tola  has  come  and    gone,     and 
San  Francisco  has  received  an- 
other  big    boost.      It   has   pro- 
claimed itself  the  great  .American  city  of 
gaiety,   and  it  has   advertised   itself  and- 
its   rehabilitation   as   no   other   city   ever 
has.    Its  re-birth  is  flaunted  to  the  world 
in  great  big  letters  of  yellow  and  red.  It 
has  been  a  notification  of  resumption  of 
business  at  .the  old  stand  and  on  a  bigger 
scale  than  ever  before. 

The  affairs  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
have  been  more  and  more  successful  ever 
since  the  big  fire,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  business  ventures  of  all  of  those 
in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  While 
this  magazine  has  had  a  vast  increase  in 
subscriptions,  it  has  also  had  quite  a  large 
increase  in  advertising  patronage.  It  has 
ever  been  a  policy  of  the  management  not 
to  make  a  too  strenuous  campaign  for  ad- 
vertising, as  it  was  preferable  to  allow  the 
patronage  to  the  advertiser  to  speak  for 
itself. 

The  new  era  for  San  Francisco  begins 
with  this  year,  and  every  recurrent  season 
when  the  great  crowds  will  be  called  here 
it  will  be  with  the  same  idea  in  view  of 
presenting  a  united  front  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  to  relax  for  a  week  from  busi- 
ness cares  and  advertise  at  the  same  time 
the  benefits  of  climate  and  locality.  San 
Francisco  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial activity  the  like  of  which  it  has 
never  before  experienced.  The  State  at 
large  is  more  easily  reached  through  the 
expansion  of  existing  railroad  systems, 
and  the  new  railroad  lines  that  are 
planned,  and  being  completed,  will  give 
to  San  Francisco  a  network  of  feeders  not 
equaled,  even  by  Chicago.  California  has 
entered  upon  a  manufacturing  era,  and 
the  production  in  iron,  steel  and  cement 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
boom  period  of  1906  will  be  shadowed  by 


that  of  1910,  which  will  probably  be  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  years  until  that  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  What 
wonder  is  it,  then,  that  people,  who  are 
desirous  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times, 
are  subscribing  more  and  more  to  the 
Overland  Monthly,  with  a  view  to  know- 
ing the  Great  Big  West? 

What  wonder  is  it  that  following  in  the 
tide  of  subscription  we  find  the  advertiser 
waking  to  the  fact  that  the  Western  maga- 
zine is  the  magazine  to  reach  the  West? 
Gradually  the  man  of  business,  the  wise 
man  of  the  East,  is  making  the  discovery^ 
that  the  Eastern-published  magazine  of 
immense  circulation  is  only  represented 
by  hundreds  in  the  West,  where  the  Over- 
land Monthly  has  thousands.  Gradually, 
too,  the  advertiser  is  coming  to  know 
the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  legitimate 
magazine  published  in  the  West,  and  that 
it  is  the  Overland  Monthly.  But  this  is 
overmuch  boasting,  and  I  am  not  given  to 
it,  so  let  us  to  our  muttons  gang. 

I  was  saying  that  the  Portola  business 
had  been  good  for  San  Francisco,  and  it 
was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  by  the 
statement  of  a  San  Jose  banker  that  one 
of  the  Native  Sons'  celebrations  in  that 
city  had  temporarily  swelled  the  deposits 
in  "the  banks  by  about  $300,000,  and  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  "natives"  at- 
tending the  yearly  celebration,  usually, 
has  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket;  that  is,  he 
averages  ten  dollars  per  celebrant.  Thirty- 
thousand  visited  San  Jose.  Now,  mark 
this.  As  soon  as  the  celebration  was  on  in 
full  force,  the  original  increase  in  de- 
posits decreased,  but  not  to  the  original 
level  by  many  thousands,  and  then  before 
the  celebration  was  over,  the  figure 
mounted  up  again  and  did  not  decrease 
perceptibly  until  after  the  departure  of 
the  visiting  native  sons  and  daughters. 

If  that  were  so  of  San  Jose,  with  thirty 
thousand  visitors,  it  must  be  a  tremen- 
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dous  help  to  San  Francisco  to  have  had 
over  one  million  and  a  half  guests  in 
week.  To  compute  the  matter,  according 
to  the  San  Jose  figures,  would  run  the 
money  spent  in  the  city  during  the  week 
into  such  a  fabulous  sum  as  to  make  the 
head  swim.  It  is  certain  that  a  tremen- 
dous loosening  of  the  pocket-book  took 
place.  Ten  million  would  be  the  mini- 
mum estimate  of  the  public**  expenditure. 

As  I  was  going  down  the  trail  from  my 
mountain  home,  the  other  day.  I  ran 
across  a  Portuguese  who  has  been  doing 
some  gardening  work  for  me  for  some 
time,  and  his  remarks  on  the  political 
slumps  in  American  cities  is  worth  repro- 
ducing: 

"In  my  country  1  was  what  you  call  a 
politick — not  such  a  politick  what  blows 
up  people,  but  I  lak  to  leeft  dem  by  the 
reading,  the  education,  what  you  call?  I 
been  here  now  twen:  yas  sare!  1 

mak  study  American  cosruinbre.  I  fi-ah-nd 
that  you  peoples  are  much  de  same  as  in 
Portugal  or  Roosia.  You  have  de  gen- 
tleman's and  you  have  de  peasant,  waht 
you  call?  You  have  the  gentle  and  the 
a-roff,  what  you  call?  I  tal  you 
— in  ma  country  there  be  a  man  who 
of  the  roff,  the  peasant,  waht  you  call — 
eh?  The  professores  at  the  Ooniversity 
Lisbon  they  tak  him  and  they  wash  heem 
wid  de  a-soap  for  a-twenty  day.  He  wa- 
ver" dirty,  this  peasant  roff.  After  he 
clean  the  professores  make  de  waht  you  call 
de  experiment  with  the  roff  peasant — waht 
you  call — eh  ?  They  buy  him  plenty  good 
clothes  and  they  put  the  silka.  hat  on  hees 
head  and  de  a-glova  on  hees  han".  Then 
the  professore  stand  by  and  look  at  their 
work-a.  Then  he  speak-a.  Then  the 
professore  they  mosh  surprise  because 
he  still  the  roff.  and  lie  say  he  feel  like  a 
hal  an'  he  want  a  hees  ole  clothes  and  his 
ole  dirt.  Ees  de  same  way  wiv  de  Ameri- 
can eeety.  They  like  de  reforma,  but  you 
jus'  give  a-heem  de  chance,  an"  a-when 
you  no  looking  eet  is  a-de  dive  back  in  de 
dirta  and  de  bad.  An'  den  how  de  enjoy 
de  roff  and  de  dirt  no  man  can  tella  you 
because  you  gentle  and  you  no  onderstan' ! 
De  big  ceety  mos  have  the  bad  and  de  dirt 
or  they  no  happy,  an'  hit  ees  so  all  over  the 
world,  in  every  country  ees  de  same — the 
roff  and  de  gentle." 


\:id  my   Portuguese  friend  wobble- 
up  the  trail,  wagging  h:~       i     >ld  head 
as  he  goes,  whic'.  goes  - 

a  fine  philosopher  himself.    Some  day  I'm 
going  to  have  that  horny-handed  so: 
the-man-with-the-hoe  to  dinner,  and  I  am 
_:    :o  enjoy   myself  as  no  man  erer 
hath. 


I  have  just   received  a  brochure  from 
the  press  of  the  Journal     of     1 
written  by  M.  Harman.     Its  title    - 
M.i triage,  Why  I     Oppose 
Thi>     -         -t   interesting,  in  \ie\v 
fact  that   Mr.   Harman.  by  his  own 
fession.  is  far  beyond  the  age  when 
'.irticipation   in   the  joys  ami 
de-pairs  of   married   life  ma 
mind  and  the  body.    This  white-haired  old 
relic  raises  a  howl  against  monogam 
the  ground  that  some  men  and  some  wo- 
men  have  been   tied   for  life,  or  until  a 
convenient    divorce  court     has     sunii 
the  tit's  thai  wen1  brutalizing  in  effet 
objectionable   partners.      Mr.    llaruu 
where  near  the  eighty  year  mar 
his  .ml  his  mind  should  dwell  on 

more  sen  led  states  than  matrimony, 
the  old  codger  is  ener_ 
and  here  is  one  of  t: 
of  the  remarks  of  this  hoary-headed  old 
reformer : 

"A*  •    _:amy — n>htnttii-y   monog- 

amy,  a   very   different   thing     from   mar- 
ringe — under   the  reign  of   1  dom 

and  wisdom,  there  will  he  an  opportunity 
for  intelligent  comparison,  and  if  m<> 
amv  proves  itself  the  fittest  it  will  sur\ 
otherwise  it   will   give  way   to  something 
better.      What    that    something   would    or 
could  be  cannot  be  told  until  a  fair  com- 
parison is  possible." 

Reform  under  any  other  name  would 
smell  sweeter.  To  those  who  have  not  the 
price  to  buy  a  Boccacio  I  would  commend 
the  latest  effort  of  one  M.  Harman. 

Mr.  Hannan's  proposition  may  host  be 
put  into  few  words,  and  all  those  in  favor 
of  a  wholesale  and  international  breaking 
down  of  marriage  ties  and  the  trial  all 
around  of  affinities  and  polygamy,  for  a 
stated  period  of  time,  hold  up  their 
hands!  Mr.  Harman  is  certainly  going 
some  for  such  an  old  duffer. 


A  magazine  management  in  the  East- 
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'in  Stales  sends  out  a  warning  to  the 
ctTect  thii!  people  iniiHt  not  be  gulled  mi" 
lending  money  lo  faker-  who  pretend  that 
they  are  related  to  celebrities  in  the  liter- 
ary  world.  This  is  a  nio.-i  remarkable 
evidence  of  i he  insanity  of  the  faker  and 
the  era--  credulity  "I'  the  one  imposed  up- 
on by  such  stories.  Why,  everybody 
knows  that  to  be  related  to  a  literary  light 
is  a  patent  to  poverty.  It  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  any  one  short  of  a  deten- 
lion  home  for  the  feeble  minded  won  hi 
loan  money  on  any  such  story  of  relation- 
ship. 

If  the  lakers  originated  the  idea  that 
they  were  related  to  the  publisher  of  a 
magazine,  there  might  be  some  sense  in 
taking  that  as  a  guarantee  of  payment  on 
a  loan,  for  there  are  a  few  millionaire  pub- 
lishers, and  some  that  are  worth  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  to  claim  con- 
sanguinity with  the  writer  or  the  editor 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a  loan  is  the  sheer- 
est idiocy. 

Speaking  of  fakers  makes  me  think  of 
the  paternalism  of  the  great  American 
Government.  It  is  now  making  an  at- 
tempt to  save  the  good  public  from  being 
gold-bricked  by  the  well-known  "Spanish 
swindle." 

The  Department  of  State,  at  Washing- 
ton, has  received  a  report  from  the  Ameri- 
can Consul-General  at  Barcelona,  Spain, 
in  regard  to  the  band  of  swindlers  operat- 
ing in  various  towns  and  cities  in  Spain, 
who  make  a  practice  of  writing  to  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  respecting  the 
imprisonment  of  a  relative  and  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  child. 

The  Consul-General  states  that  the  al- 
leged prisoner  generally  describes  himself 
as  a  political  prisoner  from  Cuba;  he  is 
at  the  point  of  death  and  has  but  one 
friend — the  prison  priest — through 
whose  good  offices  he  is  enabled  to  smug- 
gle an  occasional  letter  out  of  the  prison 
fort. 

The  prisoner  is  rich.  He  has  a  fortune 
in  cash  on  deposit  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  certificate  of  deposit  is  concealed 
in  a  secret  receptable  of  his  valise;  the 
valise  itself  has  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  court  at  Carthagena,  which  tried 
and  condemned  him,  and  will  be  held  until 
the  prisoner  or  his  representative  has  sat- 
isfied the  costs  of  the  trial.  The  prisoner 


has  an  only  daughter;  dying  in  hrs  prison, 
his  sole  thought  is  of  this  beloved  oll'.-pring. 
He  has  no  friend  or  relative  in  Spain  to 
whose  care  he  can  commit  her.     In  this 
emergency  his  thoughts  turn  to  the  distant 
relative  in  the  United  States,  whom  he  has 
never  seen  and  of  whom  he  knows  only 
through  hearsay  or  the  family  tree.    Will 
the  distant  relative  assume  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  darling  daughter,  and  the  dar- 
ling daughter's  fortune  of  about  $30,000? 
If  the  distant  relative  accepts  the  trust, 
one- fourth  of  the  prisoner's  entire  fortune 
will   be  the  material  reward.     The  good 
priest  will  go  at  once  to  the  United  States 
and  take  the  darling  daughter  with  him. 
There  is  but  one  condition:     the     ready 
money  which  the  prisoner  brought  with 
him  to  Spain  has  been  exhausted ;  the  dis- 
tant relative  is  therefore  requested  to  send 
enough  to  liberate  the  valise  containing 
the  secret  receptacle  and  the  certificate  of 
deposit.    This  money  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
good  priest  at  an  address  indicated,  and, 
having  received  it,  the  good  priest  will  at 
once  secure  the  valise  and  start  for  Amer- 
ica, the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,"  with  the  darling  daughter. 
The  above  is  generally  the  first  letter 
of  the  series.    It  is  quickly  followed  by  an- 
other in  which  the  prisoner  pathetically 
states  that  his  strength  is  rapidly  failing, 
and  the  end  is  near.     He  beseeches  his 
dear  distant  relative  to  assume  the  trust 
and   be   a   loving   father   to   the   darling 
daughter.     The  third  letter  is  from  the 
good  priest  himself,  who  in  brief,  touch- 
ing  terms,   and    hopelessly   bad   English, 
announces  the  death  of  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner; the  good  priest  adds  that  the  dar- 
ling daughter  is  under  his  care.     He  is 
ready  to  put  his  promise  into  execution 
and  start  for  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
he  shall  have  received  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  distant  relative.    The  good  priest 
frequently  incloses  with  his  letter  a  bogus 
newspaper  clipping  announcing  the  death 
in  prison  at  Barcelona  of     the     famous 
Cuban  patriot  (sometimes  called  Augus- 
tin  Lafiente)  ;  the  newspaper  notice  also 
speaks  cunningly 'of  the  confiscated  valise 
and  the  darling  daughter. 

It  is  a  simple  scheme,  but  presented  in 
such  a  plausible  way  almost  any  unsus- 
pecting "distant  relative"  of  European  ex- 
traction would  be  more  or  less  deceived  by 
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the  glad,  prospect  of  falling  heir  to  the 
agreeable  custody  of  a  darling  daughter 
with  a  big  fortune,  and  a  one-fourth  in- 
terest therein  as  an  additional  recompense. 

Naturally  the  first  impulse  of  the  dis- 
tant relative  is  to  ask  a  lawyer  or  a  judge 
or  some  authority  what  course  he  ought  to 
pursue  in  the  premises,  but  as  he  thinks  of 
doing  this  his  attention  is  taken  by  the 
warning  in  the  prisoner's  letter  beseeching 
him  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  any  liv- 
ing soul  lest  the  secret  of  the  valise  and  the 
hidden  receptacle  be  indiscreetly  betrayed. 

The  valise,  after  all,  with  its  concealed 
certificate  of  deposit,  is  the  key  to  the  situ- 
ation and  possession  must  be  taken  of  it 
before  anything  can  be  done  or  said.  This 
(so  cunningly  set  forth  by  the  prisoner)  is 
very  evident  to  the  distant  relative,  and 
so  he  quite  frequently  preserves  the  secret 
intact,  and  instead  of  consulting  a  lawyer 
or  writing  to  the  American  Consul-Genera] 
.at  Barcelona  he  quietly  sends  a  draft  for 
the  sum  demanded  to  the  good  priest  and 
awaits  results.  Of  course  he  waits  in  vain, 
and  the  poor,  dead  prisoner  and  the  good 
priest  and  the  darling  daughter  in  the 
course  of  time  pass  out  of  his  life  forever, 
leaving  him  only  an  uncomfortable  mem- 
ory of  the  money  he  so  cheerfully  contrib- 
uted to  the  confidence  game. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  these  same 
knaves  have  been  practicing  their  swindle, 
and  it  is  needless  to  suggest  that  they 
are  very  carefully  organized;  they  have 
confederates  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  most  other  countries.  The  confed- 
erates in  question  select  a  man  and  find 
out  all  they  can  about  him;  they  get  hold 
of  family  names,  family  origin  and  family 
characteristics.  This  information  is 
transmitted  to  the  rascals  in  Spain,  and 
letters  are  at  once  written  to  the  pros- 
pective victim.  The  scheme  is  presented 
and  developed  in  a  very  plausible  way,  and 
many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  bit- 
ten promptly  and  cheerfully. 

Under  the  Spanish  laws  a  felony  must 
be  consummated  before  the  police  may 
act,  and  a  mere  attempt  to  obtain  money 
by  false  pretenses  does  not  appear  to  war- 
rant arrest.  The  money  must  be  actually 
paid  over  and  the  prosecuting  witness 
must  be  present  in  propria  persona  to  tes- 
tify; otherwise  prosecution  would  be  use- 
less. 


Recently  the  letters  written  to  the  dis- 
tant relative  have  varied  somewhat  from 
the  original;  the  political  prisoner  hav- 
ing become  a  noted  Russian  banker  who 
absconded,  leaving  a  deficit  of  some  mil- 
lions of  roubles,  killed  in'  a  quarrel  in 
England  another  Russian,  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  Spain,  where  he  was  appre- 
hended and  charged  with  manslaughter. 

This  change  of  character,  however,  is 
immaterial,  and  in  the  future  more  new 
characters  will  probably  be  introduced  by 
the  gang.  The  scheme  is  the  same,  and 
the  public  is  warned  to  place  no  credence 
in  such  or  similar  letters. 


Every  indication  points  to  a  revival  of 
the  effort  to  open  up  the  race  tracks  all 
over  the  country.  Since  it  has  not  been 
found  feasible  to  foster  the  gambling 
game  by  the  opening  of  race  tracks  at  Tia 
Juana  on  the  West  Coast  and  at  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  on  the  East  Coast,  and  be- 
cause the  registration  of  the  whispering 
bet  is  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
and  in  many  instances  with  actual  loss  of 
stake  money,  the  owners  of  tracks  and 
horses  have  decided  to  make  an  open  fight 
against  the  laws  of  New  York  and  of 
California,  and  by  refuge  to  the  technical 
construction  of  sentences  attempt  to 
nullify  the  will  of  the  people.  A  simul- 
taneous effort  to  circumvent  the  clear  let- 
ter of  the  law  will  be  made  in  the  States 
mentioned  by  the  avowed  representatives 
of  the  big  race  trusts.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  courts  will  give  a  read- 
ing of  the  law  according  to  the  behests  of 
the  racing  men. 

While  it  is  doubted  that  any  such  sur- 
render by  the  courts  may  occur,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  over  the  land  the 
pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way,  and 
that,  temporarily,  at  least,  the  forces  of 
evil  are  in  the  saddle.  More  than  any 
other  cause  for  this  change  of  public  opin- 
ion is  that  of  the  vituperative  militant 
persecution  of  all  opposition  by  the  forces 
of  the  unco  guid.  Our  public  is  never  sane. 
It  is  always  Anglo-Saxon  in  language  and 
Latin  in  temperament,  and  no  great  re- 
form movement  is  ever  of  long  duration. 
It  may  be  counted  upon  to  change  within 
certain  limits  within  an  exactly  prescribed 
time,  and  the  wise  ones  who  make  or  mar 
us  through  our  political  fallacies  know  the 
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time  to  attack  or  the  time  to  hedge  or  run 
to  a  mathematical  certainty.  Reform  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  most  easily  over- 
done. Muck-raking  becomes  nauseating  to 
a  degree  if  lingered  with  longingly. 

No  man  loves  to  have  his  manure  heap 
stirred  at  all  hours  of  the  night  or  day, 
and  he  abhors  the  man  he  has  hired  to  do 
•it  if  that  individual  walks  about  the  place 
smelling  of  the  refuse  and  yelling  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  avocation  through  a  mega- 
phone. 

Reforms  are  necessary,  it  is  true,  and 
they  come  around  once  in  so  often,  but  re- 
forms would  certainly  be  productive  of 
more  permanent  good  did  the  reformer  go 
about  his  work  less  blatantly  and  without 
the  injection  into  the  task  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. 

A  newspaper,  nameless  forevermore  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  disposes  of  the 
political  situation  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner. 

"The  vote  on  Fickert  and  Heney  is  proof 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  not 
in  favor  of  pressing  the  graft  prosecutions. 

The  believes  this  to  be  a  mistaken 

policy,  but  it  accepts  the  verdict  of  the 
popular  vote.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
country  at  large  will  regard  this  vote, 
but  as  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned, 
the  election  has  settled  the  controversy.  It 
is  the  part  of  good  citizenship  to  accept 
loyally  the  results  of  an  election  and  to  re- 
frain from  carrying  over  the  resentments 
and  bitterness  of  political  controversy.  We 
shall  not  profit  by  keeping  up  ugly  quar- 
rels for  the  sake  of  quarreling  when  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign  people  has  de- 
clared conclusively  that  enough  has  been 
done.'' 

The  only  reason  why  I  make  mention  of 
this  gem  is  because  I  find  in  it  a  vast  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  and  because  on  it  I 
may  venb  a  prodigal  admiration.  It  is 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  pluck  such  wis- 
dom from  defeat,  satisfaction  to  know  that 
another  is  such  a  philosopher  that  his  eter- 
nal truths  of  yesterday  become  by  the 
mere  twist  of  a  wrist  the  political  contro- 
versies of  to-day.  I  am  prodigal  in  ad- 
miration because  I  have  never,  in  nearly 
twenty-five  years  of  magazine  and  news- 
paper life,  seen  such  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  the  eating  of  crow.  I  can  sit  back  and 


look  at  the  above  quotation  and  absolutely 
writhe  in  merriment  as  I  notice  the  dex- 
terity with  which  the  "candied  friend" 
dishes  the  morsel  to  his  editorial  superior, 
and  I  can  almost  see  the  saturnine  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  the  writer  as  he  watches 
the  aforesaid  superior  munch  and  swallow 
the  morsel,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  say : 
"It  is  good!"  'Tis  the  whirligig  of 
politics  and  it's  the  same  the  world  over. 
We  are  made  wrong,  my  masters,  and 
we  cannot  hope  to  be  any  better 
off  individually  and  collectively  until  we 
have  changed  our  entire  system.  I  mean 
our  system  of  Government.  I  would  ask 
you,  my  dear  readers,  to  look  over  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  McClure  in  this  issue  of  the 
magazine.  I  would  ask  you  to  educate 
yourself  for  the  big  coming  struggle  when 
we  must  cast  off  the  skin  of  special  priv- 
elege  and  don  the  beautiful  glittering  coat 
of  the  common  good. 


Speaking  of  ourselves.  The  new  year 
dawns,  Christmas  will  be  with  us  soon,  and 
with  the  new  year  we  hope  that  prosperity 
will  be  ours  and  yours,  too.  It  is  the  time 
of  the  year  when  promises  are  made.  It 
is  the  time  of  high  resolves.  As  a  maga- 
zine we  cannot  improve  on  our  resolutions, 
but  it  may  be  that  we  will  surprise  you  by 
our  performances.  In  the  last  two  or 
three  months  you  have  doubtless  noticed 
that  we  have  made  some  mighty  strides  in 
the  quality  of  our  illustrations  and  in  our 
fiction.  The  Overland  Monthly  is  the 
standard  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coasr, 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  of  continu- 
ous publication  it  has  catered  to  the  pub- 
lic in  this  guise.  It  is  published  primarily 
as  a  literary  venture  by  its  proprietors, 
who  are  not  connected  directly  or  other- 
wise with  any  other  busines.  It  is  a  maga- 
zine, and  its  duty  is  first  to  its  subscriber 
and  secondarily  to  its  advertiser.  Its 
whole  ambition  will  be  centered  along 
these  lines,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
announce  a  continued  increase  in  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  reader  has  a  duty  to  us,  too,  that 
we  hope  extends  beyond  the  payment  of 
his  yearly  subscription.  You  who  have 
been  with  us  so  long  and  who  are  with  us 
still,  kindly  remember  our  advertiser,  and 
if  perchance  you  see  something  in  our 
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columns  that  appeals  to  you,  as  a  possible 
purchaser,  in  writing  to  the  advertiser 
mention  that  you  saw  it  in  the  Overland 
Monthly.  Further  than  this — if  you  are 
pleased  with  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
we  are  giving  you,  clean,  interesting  and 
sane,  kindly  say  so  to  your  neighbor.  Get 
us  another  reader. 


It  is  my  fault,  I  suppose,  that  I  have 
not  known  of  "The  Indian  Craftsman," 
issued  from  the  Carlyle  Indian  Press  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Being  of  the 
South  and  the  West,  I  have  always  liked 
the  Indian,  and  believed  in  his  greater 
development.  I  do  not  know  that  this  de- 
velopment may  come  without  cross  in  the 
breed.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  of  the  Eugenics. 

I  do  know  that  the  Indian,  not  the  ban- 
dilegged,  flat-faced,  dirty  individual  of 
California,  who  is  a  reproach  to  even,  his 
dirty  tribe,  but  the  Sioux,  the  Nez  Perces, 


the  Chippewas,  the  noble  Navaho,  the 
Kaidad  possess  some  of  the  best  traits 
ever  given  human  beings.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  Carlisle  has  made  many 
useful  men  and  women,  many  good  citi- 
zens who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their 
race,  and  who  have  been  an  honor  to  the 
school  and  the  Government  that  dowered 
them  with  mental  and  manual  ability. 
"The  Indian  Craftsman"  is  an  extremely 
artistic  publication,  illustrated  and  con- 
tributed to  by  the  Carlisle  Indians.  It 
would  be  a  credit  to  Stanford  or  Ber- 
keley. 

The  preliminary  census  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States  shows  an  in- 
crease in  population  instead  of  the  for- 
mer continual  decrease.  It  may  be  that 
the  Indian  who  has  already  furnished 
statesmen,  scholars,  doctors  and  teachers 
will,  by  admixture,  become  a  factor  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  white  race ! 

p.  N.  B. 


TELL  ME 


BY    DEWKY     AUSTIN    COBB 


Tell  me,  baby,  ere  you  forget, 

Of  the  mystical  land  from  which  you  came. 
In  dreams,  sometimes,  I  glimpse  it  yet, 

Vague  as  the  fen-fire's  wavering  flame. 

Did  you  come  to  us  of  your  own  free  will, 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of -earth  to  learn? 

Or,  torn  from  loved  ones  who  miss  you  still, 
As  earthly  hearts  for  their  lost  ones  yearn? 

Your  lips  are  sealed  that  you  may  not  teach, 

But  your  eloquent  eyes  reveal  far  more, 
And  question,  plainly  as  spoken  speech : 

"Don't  you  remember  we've  met  before?" 

• 

And  the  world-old  question,  that  look  will  raise 
Is  there  a  portal,  now  veiled  by  sin, 

Where,  in  endless  cycles  of  life's  dim  maze, 
Our  spirits  forever  pass  out  and  in  ? 


BY     PIERRE     N.     BERINGER 


It  was  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Beviewer  to  look  over  the  work  of 
Professor  Zueblin  on  "The  Eeligion  of  a 
Democrat"  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly.  This  month  I  have  had 
"The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American" 
sent  to  me  by  the  publishers,  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  for  review. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  think  of  the  two 
works  at  the  same  time.     The  effort  of 
Jordan  is  a  pretty  one,  and  it  leaves  the 
mind  in  a  condition  of  beatitude  if  one  is 
willing  to  become  drunken     on    honeyed 
and  well-coined   words.     The  feeling  is, 
that  it  is  the  reluctant  meed  the  scholar 
pays   to   dying  mysticism   and     idolatry. 
Jordan's  disquisition  is  soothing,  but  not 
scientific,  and  moreover  cannot  be  proven 
mathematically  or  historically,  but  all  in 
all  it  will  serve  and  will  bring  happiness 
to  many  who  still  adhere  to  the  beliefs  of 
the  ages  that  are  gone,  and  these  are  myr- 
iad, but  of  such  should  not  be  professors 
of  great  universities.    For  such  no  middle 
ground  obtains,  and  no  mercy  should  be 
extended  to  myths.     No  one  can  success- 
fully  deny  the   place   in   history   of   the 
Christian  Savior,  and  all  the     beautiful 
qualities  attributed  to  him  and  his  char- 
acter by  the  accretion  of  legend  and  his- 
tory, but  the  sensible  American  will  more 
readily  comprehend  the  matter-of-fact  re- 
ligion of  a  Zueblin  than  the  complacent 
surrender  of  the  scientist  Jordan  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tyrant  Custom  and  In- 
herited Religious  Belief. 

*  *  *  * 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and 

he  reviewer  finds  himself  plunged  head- 

iong  into  a  brochure  in  buckram  entitled: 

"Foolish  Questions,"  by  R.  L.  Goldberg. 

We  have  all  of  us  read,  with  more  or  less 


amusement,  the  "foolish  questions"  in  the 
daily  and  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and  we 
are  all  of  us  familiar  with  such  as  this : 
"Are  you  reading  a  magazine?" 
"No,  I  am  laying  a  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean." 

This  is  very  funny,  isn't  it?    It  is  the 
equal  of  the  great  American  joke,  that  one 
about  calling  the  man  in  the  hotel  and 
telling  him  it  is  on  fire.    Then  the  crowd 
yells    "Jump — there's    a    blanket."      But 
there   is   no   blanket,    and    the   crowd   to 
whom  the  story  is  told  laughs  itself  sick. 
That's  a  joke  belonging  back  in  the  age  of 
the  troglodytes  and  the  "foolish  questions" 
is  just  a  little  better,  just  a  little  advance 
in  the  line  humoristic.    Some  of  them  are 
very  funny,  but  a  long  array  palls  on  the 
mind.     The  illustrations  are     funny    be- 
cause they  are  so  atrociously  drawn  by  a 
man  who  could  not  do  any  better  if  he 
tried.     Now,  that  really  is  not  funny  at 
all.    It  is  sad !     The  man  who  draws  well 
and  yet  makes  grotesquely  funny  pictures 
is  a  genius,  but  the  mutt  who  cannot  draw 
and   who   merely  makes  hobgoblins   with 
dough-balls  for  noses  and  slits  for  eyes, 
whose  sense  of  humor  is  exhibited  by  big 
feet,  is  not  a  genius,  and  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  caricaturist.    He  belongs  with 
the   "natural  born"   artists,  and  may  be 
only  tagged  as  a   freak.     However,   this 
book  is  bound  to  sell  well  because  it  is 
drawn  and  written  right  to  the  level  of 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  great  Peo- 
ple. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
*  *  *  * 

The  same  publishers,  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  have  a  sweetly  idyllic  book  in 
"Marie  of  Arcady."  This  volume  has  a 
charm  and  is  filled  withal  with  dramatic 
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interest.  The  illustrations  are  by  Rose 
O'Neill,  and  the  text  by  F.  Hewes  Lan- 
caster. 'Tis  a  goodly  book  for  the  young 
girl  just  out  of  boarding  school,  for  the 
spooning  couple  just  married,  and  for  the 
tired  man  of  the  world,  the  surfeited 
woman  of  society,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  who 
would  flee  the  world  and  seek  rest  in  the 
Arcadian  bowers  along  the  bayous  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  dwell  awhile  with 
the  'Cajans,  the  descendants  of  the  people 
of  the  legend  of  Evangeline. 

*  *  *  * 

Just  once  in  so  often  some  individual 
discovers  a  connection  hitherto  unknown 
existing  between  science  and  religion,  and 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  that  an  enthusiast  will 
write  a  book  to  prove  that  religion,  self- 
healing  and  physical  culture  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  in  their  violent  practice  in 
the  cures  of  all  diseases  of  mind  or  body. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  find  a  sane 
individual  who  is  afflicted  with  religious 
belief.  Rationalism  seems  banished  from 
the  minds  of  such.  Walter  De  Voe,  in  his 
"The  Boors  of  Life,"  advocates  all  sorts 
of  really  good  things,  but  he  makes  them 
all  fit  his  own  tortuous  purpose  in  trying 
to  prove  a  religious  belief.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  meet  him  on  common  ground.  As 
I  said  before,  the  book  is  full  of  splendid 
suggestion  and  wholesome  truth,  but— 

The  publishers  are  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company. 

*  *  *  * 

Again  an  entrenets  of  nonsense. 
""Widow's  Wisdom,"  Ninon  Traver  Fleck- 
enstein  (and  I  suspect  this  is  pseudonym 
for  Miss  D  wiggins),  is  epigrammatic, 
light  as  air  and  as  dainty  as  a  dragon 
fly.  Clare  Victor  Dwiggins  is  the  illustra- 
tor. The  booklet  should  have  a  fine  holi- 
day sale.  The  drawings  alone  should  sell 
it. 

H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  Publishers, 
New  York. 


"Christmas  Builders"  is  one  of  the 
quaint  holiday  publications,  •  and  its  au- 
thor, Charles  Edward  Jefferson,  has  known 
how  to  make  his  work  extremely  attrac- 
tive. There  is  a  beautiful  lilt  to  the  lines, 
prosa  poetry  it  is,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
ear.  The  volume  is  nicely  got  up  in  holi- 


day colors,  and  should  be  a     seller.     It 
would  make  a  good  gift  for  any  one. 

Thomas  W.  Crowell  &  Co.,  publishers. 

*  *  *  * 

"Joshua  James,  Life-Saver,"  is  the  story 
of  one  of  a  crew  of  the  American  Life 
Saving  Service.  Joshua  James  has  sixty 
years  of  heroic  work  to  his  credit,  and  the 
sketch  is  his  life  work;  epitomized  by  one 
who  knows  him  and  his  labors.  Sumner 
I.  Kimbail  is  the  author,  and  he  has  been 
the  superintendent  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service  of  which  Joshua  James  has  been 
for  so  long  a  part.  The  book  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  it  deals  in  good  deeds  by  men 
with  red  blood.  It  is  volume  VI  of  the 
True  American  Types  series. 

Published  by  the  American  Unitarian 

Association. 

*  *  *  * 

Doctor  Thomas  Basset  Keyes,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  written  a  book  treating  of  the 
cure  of  and  prevention  of  senility  and  dis- 
ease by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  oil. 
It  is  said,  also,  to  make  for  the  "Acme  of 
Abundant  Health,  Stamina,  Vigor,  Vital- 
ity and  Constitution;  Cure  of  Consump- 
tion and  Other  Diseases.  Particularly 
Those  of  a  Chronic  Nature." 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Reviewer,  bur- 
dened as  he  is  with  all  kinds  of  Christinas 
nonsense  and  religious  and  semi-religious 
tomes,  dainty  brochures  of  epigrammatic 
flavor  and  sarcastic  epics  from  the  lesser 
poets,  to  give  much  time  to  a  caustic  re- 
view of  the  merits  of  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  oil.  The  Reviewer  found  time 
to  read  the  book.  The  Reviewer  says  he 
believes  that  Doctor  Thomas  Basset  Keyes 
believes  he  believes  what  he  writes,  and, 
further,  the  Reviewer  believes  there  is 
much  merit  in  Dr.  Keyes'  beliefs.  The  Re- 
viewer has  a  keen  eye,  and  he  notices  that, 
in  the  frontispiece  illustration  to  the  book 
the  noble  features  of  the  aforesaid  Doctor 
Basset  Keyes  are  surmounted  by  a  "dome" 
and  that  said  dome  is  really  a  symptom  of 
advancing  age  and  senility,  and  is  evi- 
dence further  of  the  inroads  of  "aleopecia'* 
or  baldheadedness.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Reviewer  is  that  Doctor  Keyes  try 
the  subcutaneous  injection  in  his  own 
scalp,  giving  the  world  an  object  lesson  in 
the  making  of  Abundant  Health  and 
Stamina,  Vigor,  Vitality  and  Constitution 
with  a  view  to  solving  the  Rebus  of  the 
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Ages — How  to  Prevent  the  Falling  of  the 
Hair  although  a  physician. 

The  Tubercle  Press  Bureau,  Publishers, 

Chicago. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  books  for  the 
young  is  that  by  the  McClurg  Publishing 
House  of  Chicago,  called  "Donkey  John" 
of  the  "Toy  Valley."  Margaret  Warner 
Morley  is  the  author,  and  she  has  certainly 
written  a  quaintly  attractive  book  for 
children.  Here  is  a  legend  that  will  give 
you  the  secret  of  the  plot.  The  "Toy  Val- 
ley" lies  in  the  Tyrol  of  Austria,  and  in 
it  dwell  a  unique  race  of  unknown  lineage 
and  speaking  an  unknown  tongue.  This 
delightful  story  describes  the  peculiar 
life  and  the  peculiar  industry  of  this  lit- 
tle-known valley,  and  the  illustrations 
are  from  actual  toys  made  there. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Pub- 
lishers. 

*  *  *  * 

Here's  a  stirring  one  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls  around  the  Christmas,  yule  log.  It 
is  called  '"Sure-dart,"  and  it  is  by  F.  H. 
Costello,  and  the  author  has  gone  back  to 
the  days  of  the  antideluvian  monsters  for 
his  tale.  Sure-dart  and  his  friend  Hop- 
Foot  are  two  young  hunters  of  the  days  we 
are  so  fond  of  calling  "'prehistoric,"  when 
strange  monsters  roamed  the  earth,  the 
pterodactyls  and  the  troglodytes  and  the 
other  unmentionables  made  night  hideous 
and  day  horrible  with  their  jibes  and 
jeers,  when  man's  only  weapons  against 
them  was  a  flaked  stone  spear  or  an  axe, 
and  when  the  big  club  was  paramount. 
Besides  being  an  entertaining  and  interest- 
compelling  tale,  it  is  a  truthful  one  as  far 
as  the  monsters  are  concerned,  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  as  correctly  drawn  as  can 
be  from  the  pieced  remains  of  the  dear 
lamented. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Pub- 
lishers. 

*  *  *  * 

"Paestum  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Alex- 
ander Blair  Thaw  is  a  collection  of  verses 
that  is  better  than  good.  It  is  excellent, 
and  its  presentation  by  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  in  book  form,  and 
in  splendid  type  on  India  paper,  is  a  boon. 
Who  would  diagnose  poetry?  This  is  all 
delightful  and  might  not  interest  many, 
but  to  the  reviewer  it  was  a  joy  unalloyed. 


The  Apostrophe  to  Shelley  and  Keats  in 
Eome,  the  introductory  poem  to  Paestum, 
the  Inauguration  Ode,  and,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  other  verse  reveals  a  master  hand. 
"Close,  close  my  heart,"  is  a  sweet,  loving 
bit  that  makes  one  feel  in  touch  with  the 
writer.  There  is  a  refined  humanness 
about  the  whole  volume  that  ought  to  en- 
dear the  author  to  all  lovers  of  verse. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Randall  Parish  has  written  a  very 
strong  novel  in  "My  Lady  of  the  South," 
and  contrary  to  usual  malpractice,  the  ar- 
tist, Alonzo  Kimball,  has  followed  closely 
the  lines  of  the  author,  and  has  given  us 
artistic  and  historically  correct  pictures  in 
full  color  as  illustrations. 

It  is  not  yet  the  great  American  novel, 
but  it  is  mighty  near  it.  Here  we  have 
the  beautiful  characters  of  the  women  of 
the  civil  war  period,  and  the  strong  bronze 
men  of  militant  times.  We  have  a  very 
clever  mixture  of  historical  fact  with 
stirring  fiction,  and  the  whole  is  portrayed 
by  a  writer  who  has  made  a  profound 
study  of  the  times,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  has  kept  his  thumb  on  the  pulse  of 
the  present  day  and  knows  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  will  appeal  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic. It's  a  fine  story.  You  won't  drop  it 
till  you're  through  with  it,  that's  all. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

*  *  *  * 

"A  Volunteer  with  Pike"  is  another  of 
the  recent  volumes  that  is  full  of  stir  and 
red  blood.  It  is  a  long  story,  but  it  car- 
ries you  clear  to  the  end  without  a  moment 
of  flagging  interest.  Robert  Ames  Bennet 
is  the  author,  and  the  publishers  are  the 
house  of  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The 
illustrations  are  not  quite  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  this  house,  and  they  lack  virility. 
This,  however,  is  made  up  for  in  the  text, 
and,  if  you  are  wanting  a  story  that  will 
completely  carry  you  away  from  business, 
you  just  join  "the  Volunteer  with  Pike." 

"The  March  of  Portola  and  the  Log  of 
the  San  Carlos"  supplies  a  "long-felt 
want."  It  is  the  story  of  Portola's  quest 
authenticated  from  all  obtainable  records, 
and  it  places  the  laurel  where  it  belongs. 
There  is  a  quaint  interest  throughout  the 
lines,  and  the  illustrations  by  Walter 
Francis  are  gems  in  their  way.  The  whole 
is  delightfully  printed  on  rough  India 
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paper,  and  the  illustrations  are  in  duo- 
tone  ink.  The  author'  of  the  compilation 
is  E.  J.  Molera,  and  he  has  very  success- 
fully and  entertainingly  answered  the 
question  "Wjho  was  Portola?"  a  question 
that  bid  fair  at  one  time  becoming  as  un- 
answered as  that  of  "who  struck  Billy 
Patterson?"  The  publishers  are  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee. 

*  •   *  *  * 

A  valuable  addition  to  any  public  or 
public  library  is  the  magnificent  volume 
called  "The  Columbia  River:  Its  History, 
Its  Myths,  Its  Scenery,  Its  Commerce." 
This  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  the 
most  complete  of  all  the  volumes  of  his- 
tory of  that  wonderful  section  of  the  great 
Northwest.  The  author,  Professor  Win. 
Dennison  Lyman,  is  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  in  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  splendid  steel  gravure  of  St. 
Peter's  dome,  Columbia  River.  One  of 
the  great  romances  of  American  history  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Not 
only  is  the  history  thrilling  and  instruc- 
tive, by  reason  of  the  momentous  issues  in- 
volved, but  the  Pacific  Coast  possesses  a 
charm,  rare  and  unique  in  all  its  'physical 
characteristics.  Of  all  striking  and  im- 
pressive features  of  the  West  Coast  per- 
haps the  most  transcendantly  interesting 
is  the  Columbia  river,  the  great  stream 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  most  complete 
volume. 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  are  the  publishers, 

Knickerbocker  Press. 

*  *  *  * 

And  what  an  avalanche  of  poets !  We 
have  them  of  all  shades  and  varieties; 
mere  versifiers  who  sing  in  halting  meas- 
ure and  others  who  dash  along  in  Homeric 
strain,  dabsters  at  the  immortal  art  of 
silent  singing,  and  others  who  are  the 
mechanically  perfect,  who  dole  us  out  the 
dirge  with  record  precision.  The  Christ- 
mas season  brings  the  poet  as  the  spring- 
time does.  I  noticed  that  the  only  thing 
that  could  put  a  quietus  of  some  duration 
on  the  versifier  was  the  big  earthquake, 
and  it  -was  full  two  weeks  before  the  poet 
emerged  from  his  hiding  place  and  offered 
his  wares  on  the  market.  The  prose  writer 
was  Johnny-on-the-spot.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  the  poet  is  more  sensitive,  phy- 
sically. 


Daniel  S.  Richardson  is  the  author  of 
the  compiled  volume  called  "Trail  Dust." 
It's  a  good  title,  and  the  verse  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  Author  and  pub- 
lisher are  local.  The  book  is  from  the 
presses  of  A.  M.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  not  unknown  to  fame. 
He  has  contributed  widely  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  magazines,  and  his  work  is 
of  a  very  pleasing  character.  He  runs 
the  gamut  from  grave  to  gay,  and  there  is 
a  splendid,  subtle  wit  in  some  of  the  poems 

that  is  most  charming. 

*  *  *  * 

Charles  H.  Crandall  is  another  one  con- 
tributing to  the  chaplet  in  verse  that  is 
good,  and  his  volume  bears  the  title  of 
"Songs  from  Sky  Meadows."  This  is  a 
collection  of  pastoral  poems  that  fill  the 
heart  with  delight.  Mr.  Crandall  js  no 
mere  amateur,  but  a  man  who  has  lived 
with  the  Great  Out-of-Doors  and  who 
knows,  and  who  has  known,  how  to  put  his, 
yours  and  my  feelings  into  measured  mel- 
odies. 

The  Outing  Publishing  Company. 

*  ::-•  *  * 

The  Wilcox  Book  Concern  is  guilty  of 
offering  us  a  volume  of  verse,  "Joys  of 
Earth,"  by  Henry  S.  Wilcox,  of  Chicago. 
The  meter  is  of  the  pork  fat  measure  vari- 
ety, and  the  sentiment  is  maudlin  and 
mundane  to  a  degree.  The  whole  thing 
savors  of  the  passionate  poetess  of  some 
country  corners  wailing  her  heart  out  in 
metreless  measure.  It  is  as  full  of  good 
wishes  as  the  advising  friend,  and  is  as 

truly  tiresome  as  the  moral  law. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  big  books  of  the  year  is  that 
from  Charles  Scribner  &  Sons'  press,  the 
Handbook  of  Alaska,  by  Major-General  A. 
W.  Greeley.  This  book  deals  with  the  re- 
sources, products  and  attractions  of  the 
great  peninsula  brought  into  the  map  of 
the  United  States  by  the  immortal  Sew- 
ard.  There  have  been  many  books  pub- 
lished on  Alaska,  but  none  has  as  yet  been 
presented  that  is  as  entrancing  as  this  one 
is  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It  is 
profusely  and  finely  illustrated  with  half- 
tones from  good  photographs,  and  the  text 
is  of  such  character  as  to  be  interesting  and 
instructive  without  being,  in  any  measure, 
dry.  Major-General  Greeley  spent  many 
years  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  and, 
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incidentally,  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
on  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  in  the  interior. 
The  miner,  the  hunter,  the  student,  or  the 
business  man  will  find  this  book  a  pleasure 
and  a  tonic,  and  it  is  so  subdivided  that  it 
has  alloted  to  its  several  topics  many  pages 
that  would  ordinarily  form  small  publica- 
tions as  text  books  of  authority.  It  is  con- 
densed into  its  most  useful  form  in  this 
one  volume,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  lose 
interest  to  the  reader  by  the  condensation. 
Entirely  too  little  is  known  of  the  won- 
derful country  we  have  in  the  far  North, 
and  the  publishers  and  author  have  con- 
ferred a  lasting  favor  on  the  public 
through  this  publication.  No  public  or 
private  library  is  complete  without  the 
"Handbook  of  Alaska,"  by  Major-General 
A.  W.  Greeley,  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Scribners  Sons,  publishers. 
*  *  *  * 

Every  county  board  of  trustees,  every 
board  of  supervisors  and  health  board 
throughout  California  should  lay  out  the 
sum  of  $3.25  for  the  purchase  for  the  use 
of  such  boards  the  book  called  "The  Pro- 
duction and  the  Handling  of  Clean  Milk." 
It  is  a  work  by  Kenelm  Winslow,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  practical,  complete,  plain 
and  authoritative  guides  to  the  production, 
analysis,  handling  and  distribution  of  milk 
that  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  book 
comes  to  me  for  review,  and  I  can  freely 
say  that  it  is  welcome  to  all  the  publicity 
I  can  give  it.  No  health  office  is  complete 
without  this  volume.  We  are  confronted 
at  all  times  with  a  horde  of  troubles  aris- 
ing from  impure  milk,  and  our  usual  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
canned  product.  There  are  other  ways  to 
meet  the  bad  milk  problem,  however,  and 
these  are  found  in  Winslow's  volume.  He 
tells  how  to  detect  the  cause,  and  by  clean- 
liness remove  it.  By  a  cursory  perusal  of 
this  book  it  is  easily  ascertained  that  there 
are  but  very  few  of  our  dairies  that  are 
sanitary,  and  fewer  still  that  attempt  in 
any  way  to  reach  the  standard  set  by  Doc- 
tor Winslow.  There  is  no  more  important 
question  of  the  day  than  that  of  a  pure 
milk  supply,  and  it  is  the  advice  of  mthe  Re- 
viewer that  county  boards  and  city  health 
officers  provide  themselves  with  this  most 
useful  volume. 

The  publishing  house  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Another  poet  drifts  in  with  "The  Song 
of  the  Wahbeek."  Henry  Pelham  Holmes 
Bromwell  is  not  unknown  to  fame;  dur- 
ing the  days  before  and  after  the  war  of 
secession  he  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  Illinois.  He  was  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  Vandalia.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  of  Masonry  by 
a  great  work  on  "Masonic  Symbolry."  He 
died  in  1903.  "The  Song  of  the  Wah- 
beek" is  copyrighted  and  published  by 
Henrietta  Bromwell.  Of  the  author  of 
the  poem,  which  is  much  in  the  style  of 
Scott,  it  may  be  said  that  he  lived  and  died 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  no 
better  epitaph  is  needed  nor  can  any  bet- 
ter be  devised.  "The  Song  of  the  Wah- 
beek" is  an  addition  to  Indian  lore,  and  it 
is  full  of  notes  to  the  verses  that  make  the 
reading  doubly  interesting. 

*  *  *  * 

If  you  are  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  and 
you  wish  to  read  something-  that  is  per- 
fectly delightful,  then  turn  you  to  "The 
New  Ethics"  of  Professor  J.  Howard 
Moore,  of  the  Crane  Manual  Training 
School  of  Chicago.  The  publisher  is 
Samuel  A.  Bloch,  The  Bookman,  Chicago. 

Professor  Moore  has  a  directness  of 
style  that  is  so  absolutely  charming  and 
convincing  that  it  takes  away  from  a 
thesis  on  ethics  all  dryness,  and  makes  it 
as  readable  as  the  most  romantic  fiction. 
His  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
grown-up  child,  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one,  in  the  office  of  every  business  man, 
in  the  nursery  of  every  mother,  in  the 
hands  of  the  artisan  and  in  those  of  the 
captains  of  industry.  The  world  would 
be  the  better  for  its  use  as  a  family  and 
school  text  book  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  a  preachment  at  all!  It  is  sim- 
ply a  series  of  deductions  by  one  of  the 
clean-minded,  brave,  clear-eyed  men  of  the 
world;  it  is  the  reading  of  the  riddle  of 
life  by  one  who  sees  in  it  no  difficulties, 
that  may  not  be  surmounted,  and  who  is 
not  bound  by  the  ties  and  chains  of  custom 
or  blinded  by  the  dust  of  bigotry  or  the 
gag-  of  fear.  It  all  reads  as  nicely  as  the 
description  of  the  development  of  a  rose. 
There  is  nothing  hackneyed  about  it; 
there  is  nothing  lectury  or  trite.  It  will  do 

you  good. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Garden  Book  of  California  should 
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be  a  delight  to  all  lovers  of  the  things  that 
grow  because  it  treats  of  plant  and  tree 
life  in  California.  I  have  found  it  an  al- 
most impossible  task  to  find  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  subject,  as  nearly  all  the 
books  on  this  delightful  subject  are  pub- 
lished in  some  far-off  country,  where  plant 
life  lies  dormant  for  half  the  year.  Belle 
Simmer  Angler,  therefore,  has  conferred 
a  favor  on  you  and  me,  and  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.  have  got  the  book  up  in  sumptuous 
style,  so  that,  besides  being  extremely  use- 
ful and  entertaining,  it  also  becomes  an 
ornament  to  any  library.  It  treats  of  the 
flower  garden  as  a  factor  in  home-making, 
tells  of  simple  gardening  methods;  there 
is  a  planting-time  calendar;  the  culture 
of  the  common  plants  is  dealt  with  in  a 
simple  manner;  when  you  get  through, 
you  will  know  all  about  bulbs,  tropical 
plants,  roses,  palms,  ferns  and  ferneries, 
tree  planting  and  protection,  plant  dis- 
eases, etc.  This  is  a  fine  Christmas  book, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful  publications  of  the  whole  year. 


Among  novelists  writing  to-day,  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim  has  few  equals  in  the 
magic  art  of  narration.  His  imagination 
is  unbounded,  his  plots  are  well  thought 
out  and  cleverly  developed,  with  due  re- 
gard to  probability,  while  his  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  men  gives  to 
his  romances  a  distinction  which  raises 
them  above  the  ordinary  tales  of  romantic 
adventure  or  mystery. 

His  latest  story,  "Jeanne  of  the 
Marshes,"  is  a  brilliant  and  engrossing 
tale  of  love  and  intrigue,  which  grips  the 
reader's  attention  at  the  start  and  holds 
it  to  the  finish.  The  hero  is  a  man  of 
birth  and  education  who  cares  nothing  for 
society,  preferring  an  outdoor  life  at  his 
ancestral  estate  on  the  Norfolk  coast;  the 
heroine  is  a  lovable  girl  whom  adulation 
has  not  spoiled.  The  setting  is  chiefly  at 
the  Red  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  Cecil  de 
la  Borne  plays  the  host  to  an  ill-assorted 
house-party,  while  his  elder  half-brother 
masquerades  as  a  fisherman.  Endless  com- 
plications, and  events  and  scenes  of  the 
most  exciting  character,  lead  up  to  a 
satisfactory  climax,  in  which  a  subterran- 
ean tunnel  leading  to  the  sea  has  an  im- 
portant part. 


There  comes  to  the  reviewer's  desk  a 
very  modest  volume  bound  in  brown 
buckram  and  bearing  the  unpretentious 
title  of  "Verses  by  E.  F.  Green."  The 
book  is  the  production  of  a  local  poet,  and 
the  printing  and  the  binding  is  by  the 
house  of  A.  M.  Robertson.  The  author  is 
modest  and  unassuming,  and  does  not 
rush  me  headlong  into  aggressive  critique 
by  labeling  the  wares  offered  the  public  as 
"poems."  We  have  writers  of  doggerel 
who  write  poems,  men  and  women  who 
are  good  at  versifying  who  write  "poems," 
and  we  have  a  very  few  individuals  who 
are  real  poets  and  who  write  splendid 
verse.  E.  F.  Green,  whoever  he  is  or  s_he 
is,  is  one  of  these  rarely  modest  people 
who  announce  great  works  with  very  faint 
self  praise.  The  verse  runs  from  grave 
to  gay,  and  in  the  lighter  vein  there  is  a 
touch  that  is  as  delicate  as  the  flick  of  a 
butterfly's  wing.  'Tis  nicely  attuned  for 
every  mood  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

*  *  *  * 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  always  been 
one  of  the  idols  of  the  small  boy  and 
the  grown  man.  He  is  loved  by  his  read- 
ers, and  as  the  memory  of  him  grows 
more  and  more  fragrant,  his  works  will 
become  more  and  more  dear  to  his  legion 
of  friends.  You  will  find  his  latest  pub- 
lished work,  "The  Shadow  Between  His 
Shoulder  Blades"  a  really  fine  book,  but 
it  is  not  written  for  the  small  boy's  delec- 
tation, but  for  grown  ups,  and  it  is  a 
story  relating  to  incidents  connected  with 
the  war  of  the  Confederacy.  It  relates  of 
the  hanging,  in  the  end,  of  a  renegade 
Confederate,  Bushrod  Claiborne,  and  it  is 
a  goodly  tale  about  men  with  red  blood. 
The  only  pity  of.  it  is  'tis  too  short.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  knew  his  South  as  no 
other  man  knew  it. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  of  the  boy  books  of  the  day  is 
"Happy  Hawkins,"  by  Alexander  Wason. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  quick-tempered  ad- 
venture-loving, happy-go-lucky,  lovable 
and  philosophical  cowboy.  The  story  car- 
ries you  entertainingly  over  a  wide  west- 
ern circuit,  and  the  cowboy  tells  you  his 
story  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own  plan. 
The  story  abounds  in  well  told  adventure, 
and  it  has  its  witty  parts  as  well.  It  is  a 
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fine  story  for  those  who  love  the  pulsing 
life  of  the  West. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company. 
*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  very  best  of  .the  holiday 
booklets  is  that  by  P.  C.  McFarland,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  formerly  of  Alameda, 
California.  Mr.  McFarland  has  lately 
made  a  big  name  for  himself  as  a  writer 
of  stories  containing  much  of  the  human 
interest,  and  he  is  in  demand  by  the  big 
publishers.  The  "Quest  of  the  Yellow 
Pearl"  is  out  of  the  rut  of  every-day  writ- 
ing, and'  is  a  new  version  of  the  story  of 
the  Christ.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  story, 
and  it  makes  one  feel  all  the  better  for 
the  reading  of  it,  It  is  a  lecture  bound 
in  cheap  paper,  and  of  almost  the  value 
of  the  yellow  pearl  itself.  It  makes  for 
better  men  and  better  ideals,  and  it  is 
no  flattery  to  say  that  McFarland  has  done 
a  big,  good  thing  in  this  writing  of  his, 
and  it  is  an  agnostic  says  so.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  holiday  booklets  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  notice,  and  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  Mr.  McFarland  does  only 
this  kind  of  thing.  His  other  work  is 
modern  and  everyday,  and  calls  attention 
to  itself  because  of  the  very  close  relation 
of  this  minister  of  the  gospel  to  the  every- 
day life  of  man.  It  is  not  preachment  he 
writes  in  his  magazine  stories,  but  every- 
day, enjoyable  fiction  based  on  fact,  "The 
Quest  of  the  Yellow  Pearl"  has  for  its 

publishers  the  Fleming  H.  Eevell  Co. 

*  *  *  * 

"Mary  of  Arcady"  is  the  alluring  title 
of  a  new  book  by  F.  Hewes  Lancaster,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  It  is  as 
pleasant  as  entering  a  room  where  a  whole 
souled  welcome  awaits  you  to  find  as  a 
frontispiece  a  very  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
heroine  by  Eose  O'Neill.  The  story  is 
that  of  characters  to  be  found  among  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Arcadians  of  the 
Evangeline  legend  in  lower  Mississippi 
reaches,  and  it  is  a  sweetly  told  tale,  idyl- 
lic in  its  setting  and  full  of  charm  and 
love.  An  ideal  Christmas  gift  book.  An 
addition  to  any  library  of  fiction. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

*  *  *  * 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  day,  figures  in  a  book  called 
by  his  name,  and  which  has  for  a  sub-title 
"His  Life  and  Work."  At  first  blush  it 


won  Id  seem  as  an  inspired  biography  of 
a  man  well  endowed  with  these  world's 
goods,  and  who  was  anxious  to  leave  to 
his  children  a  history  of  himself,  expur- 
gated to  suit  his  tastes,  to  the  end  that 
time  may  deal  gently  with  his  memory. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Eomance  of  Steel"  and  "The 
Eomance  of  the  Eeaper"  has  known  how 
to  make  this  last  work  an  intensely  inter- 
esting one.  McCormick  was  in  many 
ways  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and  it 
was  not  alone  in  his  Beaper  that  he  showed 
his  genius,  but  in  nearly  every  direction  in 
which  man's  ingenuity  may  move.  The 
history  of  McCormick  is  a  romance  of 
achievement,  and  it  is  a  lesson  to  the 
American  boy  and  girl.  Mr.  Herbert  N. 
Casson  has  made  the  story  of  this  big, 
smart,  generous,  good  man  as  entrancing 
as  a  novel.  You  ought  to  read  it.  It 
will  pay  you  many  times  over. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  pub- 
lishers. 

*  *  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Sabin  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  he 
deserves  well  at  our  hands.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  story  that  will  make  many  a  boy 
or  adult  with  red  blood  glad,  in  the  "Bar 
B.  Boys,"  and  it  is  bound  to  be  one  of 
the  best  sellers  in  Boyland  for  the  holiday 
season.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  nor 
wholesome.  I  read  it  myself,  and  then  I 
turned  it  over  to  the-  office  boy  and  the 
chauffeur,  and  they  both  came  back  with 
glistening  eyes.  The  office  boy  said  that 
he  "sure  knows  that  kind  o'  people,  and 
that's  a  great  book."  The  chauffeur  said 
that  Mr.  Sabin  is  a  "dandy."  There  you 
have  it,  and  that  is  really  better  for  the 
publisher  and  the  author  than  pages  of 
critique,  for  my  office  boy  is  a  very  real 
boy,  and  the  chauffeur  is  a  quick,  bright 
young  man  who  is  not  to  be  imposed  up- 
on by  a  glittering  array  of  literary  fus- 
tian.' That's  why  I  say  that  "Bar  B. 
Boys"  is  going  .to  sell.  The  publisher's 
imprint  is  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

*  *  *  * 

Mendel  ism  is  a  new  fad  for  the  scien- 
tists and  the  psychologists,  and  it  is  one 
that  all  may  study  with  profit.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  patient  and  painstaking 
labor  by  an  Austrian  monk,  Gregor  Men- 
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del,  a  man  who  was  evidently  many  years 
ahead  of  his  time,  and  who  has  achieved 
great  results  as  long  as  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Mendelian  Law,  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  evolution 
by  mutation;  as  against  the  view  that  or- 
ganic changes  in  plant  and  animal  forms 
require  great  periods  of  time  through  the 
slow  process  of  natural  selection.  Mendel 
holds  that  in  plant  and  animal  life  any 
desired  characteristic  may  be  transferred 
to  the  offspring  by  the  parent,  and  such 
characteristics  fixed  definitely  through 
the  working  out  of  the  Mendelian  princi- 
ple of  the  scientific  crossing  of  plant  or 
animal.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made  a  big  success  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  Mendelian  law  in 
many  of  their  experiments.  The  book  is 
an  interesting  one  for  the  student.  The 
author  of  the  compilation  and  translation 
is  Professor  Punnett  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England.  The  publisher  is  the 
Wilshire  Book  Company,  New  York. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  seldom  in  these  modern  times  that 
the  author  of  a  book  does  not  pipe  up  as 
importantly  as  the  book  itself,  and  when 
a  translator  does  an  especially  good  piece 
of  work,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  he  or  she 
does  not  stqnd  on  the  house-tops  and  pro- 
claim the  product  of  his  or  her  genius. 

The  house  of  Crowell  &  Co.  has  just 
published  a  volume  called  "The  Journal 
of  a  Recluse."  It  is  anonymous  as  to  the 
original  author  and  as  to  the  translator. 
The  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  found 
out  on  this  coast.  The  "recluse,"  as  he 
calls  himself,  is  a  man  who  is  singularly 
in  touch  with  everything  that  is  going  on 
around  him,  and  his  style  is  charming  to 
a  degree.  The  book  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  autobiography,  and  I  have  my  doubts 
of  its  being  translated  from  anything  but 
the  author's  mind  in  good  old  English. 
There  is  no  very  tangible  clue  as  to  who 
the  author  may  be,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  book  is  a 
translation.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  philosophical 

epic  well  worth  reading.    Read  it. 

*  *  "    *  * 

One  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
book?  published  is  that  from  the  presses  of 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  en- 
titled "The  Grizzly  Bear."  This  book 
should  be  held  dear  by  every  Calif ornian, 
for  it  shows  up  our  particular  bruin  as 
a  harmless,  curious  and  not  at  all  uninter- 
esting animal.  The  author  is  a  man  of 
infinite  patience  and  resource,  and  withal 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  the 
King's  English. 

Mr.  William  H.  Wright  has  endeared 
himself  to  all  readers,  be  they  sportsmen, 
writers,  naturalists,  or  any  who  love  ad- 
venture and  true  stories  of  wild  animals. 
Here  is  no  faking,  but  the  camera  tells 
the  story  of  the  exploits  of  the  hunter,  and 
the  text  is  quite  up  to  the  pictures,  a 
splendid  account  of  glorious  outdoor  life, 
full  risk,  adventure  and  triumph,  and  all 
without  pain  to  the  hunted.  The  book  is 
a  splendid  one  to  give  almost  any  one  at 
Christmas  time,  for  any  one  with  an  ounce 
of  virility  will  enjoy  it. 

*  *  *  * 

"In  Nature's  School"  is  an  attractive 
juvenile  book  which  illustrates  tin-  ni<>>i 
successful  way  of  teaching  natural  history 
is  a  new  book.  To  the  imaginative 
child  it  should  prove  a  source  of  delight. 
as  it  tells  of  the  very  things  he  is  most 
keenly  curious  about.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  boy  named  Phil,  who  ran  away  from 
an  orphan's  home  and  lived  for  a  whole 
year  in  the  woods.  Mother  Nature  was 
very  kind  to  the  little  truant,  and  taught 
him  the  language  of  all  the  birds  and 
beasts,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  them  to 
treat  him  courteously. 

The  author  is  Lilian  Gask  and  it  is  il- 
lustrated by  Dorothy  Hardy.  The  pub- 
lishing house  is  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York. 

*  *  *  * 

Frederick  Rowland  Martin  has  taken 
the  quatrain  in  real  earnest,  and  he  has 
given  us  that  alluring  form  of  verse  upon 
nearly  every  philosophical  and  sociologi- 
cal question  in  a  pleasant  strain  in  the 
book  called  "A  Book  of  Quatrains."  This 
is  a  splendid  work,  and  is  'especially  fit  as 
a  holiday  gift  book.  The  verse  mechanics 
is  good  and  the  harmony  is  better.  The 
publishers  are  Sherman  French  and  Com- 
pany. 


A  LAND  OF  MILK  AND   HONEY 


Xapa    County,    California 


BY    PIERRE    X.     BERIXGER 


Come  to  me  Mellow;  I'm  lonely  without 

thee — 
Day-time  and  night-time     I'm    thinking 

about  thee ! 
Night-time  and   day-time   in     dreams    I 

behold  thee; 
Unwelcome  the  waking  that  ceases  to  fold 

thee. 
Come  to  me  sparkling,  my    sorrows     to 

lighten, 
Come  with  thy  bouquet  to  bless  and  to 

brighten ; 
Wine  of  the  beautiful,  come     with     thy 

glow  upon 
Radiant  in  purity;   the  vin  of  fair  To- 

Kalon. 

—The  Wine  of  ToJcalon 

ALAND  OF  MILK  and  honey" 
is  the  term-symbol  used  by 
writers  to  embody  in  succinct, 
short  words  a  telling  sentence. 
It  means  prosperity.  It  means  the  largest 
possible  returns  in  tillage  of  the  soil  with 
the  least  effort.  Above  the  things  indus- 
trial, it  means  a  pleasant  vista  and  a  full 
stomach.  Milk  and  honey,  the  ambrosia  of 
the  Bible,  the  ancient  tale  by  which  the 
earliest  recorded  migrations  were  caused. 
Humanity  has  advanced  overmuch  since 
the  ancient  days,  but  it  is  the  same  old  lure 
still,  and  the  bags  of  gold  hang  at  the 
foot  of  the  arc  of  the  rainbow.  What 
would  you  say  did  you  find  the  bags,  and 
you  did  find  the  fabled  honey  of  Hyme- 
tus  and  the  glorious  clusters  of  Tokay 
within  the  reach  of  your  grasp  ?  It  would 
not  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  doing 
wrong  to  truth  to  say  that  the  ultimate 
perfection  in  climate  and  condition  is 
found  in  Napa  County,  California.  It 
would  not  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  say  that  the  health  conditions  are  the 
best  in  California.  Those  who  know  Napa 
County  may  truthfully  say  that  in  a  State 


so  bountifully  endowed  as  is  California, 
there  is  no  other  part  of  it  that  is  so  muni- 
ficently blessed  as  to  conditions  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  irrigation 
necessary.  The  soil  of  the  ages  lies  there 
for  the  husbandman's  plow  ready  and  will- 
ing to  return  an  hundred-fold  every  effort 
of  his  brawny  arms. 

Really,  the  title  to  this  article  should  be 
Napa  County  revisited,  for  it  was  many 
years  ago  that  I  viewed  this  county,  and  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  development 
work,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  magazine 
lafd  out  by  the  one-time  editor,  Mr. 
Eounsevelle  Wildman,  that  I  visited  Napa 
County.  It  is  a  pleasant  memory.  In  go- 
ing through  the  archives  of  the  old  maga- 
zine I  come  across  the  writings  of  that 
very  able  man  and  his  "Well-Worn  Trails" 
tells  of  our  sojourn  in  this  favored  land. 

It  speaks  of  Napa  County  rather  as  a 
land  of  possibilities  than  as  a  place  of 
achievement ;  it  lauds  it  a  haven  of  rest 
for  the  wearied  in  mind  and  a  recuperat- 
ing spot  for  the  ones  who  are  tired  in 
body  or  ill-health,  this  account  of  the 
years  of  long  ago.  Napa  County  of  to- 
day is  such,  but  is  more,  much  more,  too. 

Wildman  wrote :  "There  is  something 
Arcadian  about  the  Napa  Valley  that  is 
restful.  It  is  restful  for  reasons  that  are 
not  apparent  at  first,  but  that  grow  gradu- 
ally upon  one.  There  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  mortgage  among  these  tawny  fields 
of  autumn  grain  and  checker-like  squares 
of  olive,  fig  and  peach,  but  it  does  not 
cover  the  entire  landscape.  Every  one 
looks  happy  and  independent,  and  the 
warm,  yellow  earth  se'ems  to  court  the 
plow  and  the  reaper.  The  gentle,  rolling 
hills  that  encompass  the  valley  in  a  frame 
of  varying  green  are  not  obtrusive,  and 
their  chapparal-matted  slopes  do  not  reach 
above  the  warm  semi-tropical  air  of  the 
lowlands.  Even  from  Castle  Peak,  which 
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rises  probably  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
hillside  resort  of  Napa  Soda  Springs,  the 
valley  scenery  predominates.  No  thought 
of  the  bold,  awful  glories  of  the  Yosemite, 
of  the  fierce  mountain  crags  about  Shasta, 
calls  forth  comparisons.  The  many-toned 
tinkle  of  cowbells  comes  from  below,  min- 
gled with  children's  voices  and  the  pistol- 
like  crack  of  a  whip.  The  air  is  so  pure 
and  clear  that  you  feel  in  touch  with  the 
busy  life  beneath  your  eye." 

"  *  *  *  Napa  Valley  exposes  its  smil- 
ing acres  languidly,  indolently,  without 
affectation,  and  the  summer  seeker  after 
rest  feels  under  no  obligation  to  exert 
himself  to  see  more  than  the  landscapes 
that  stretch  away  before  him.  *  *  *  ' 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the  world 
since  1896,  and  the  man  who  penned  the 
quoted  lines  is  honored  as  one  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  Napa  County  has 
changed  in  the  degree  of  its  development, 
and  in  the  degree  of  its  prosperity  only.  If 
Wildman  could  look  upon  it  now  he 
would  find  it  the  same  prospect  that  pleases 
but  in  an  agricultural  sense  he  will  find 
a  vast  increase  in  income  and  a  much 
larger  population  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  largesse  of  the  soil. 

Napa  Valley,  California,  is  the  epitome 
of  agricultural  possibility.  If  every  acre 
except  the  tip  of  its  mountains  were  culti- 
vated, it  would  be  the  richest  in  production 
of  any  like  area  in  the  whole  world.  From 
Vallejo  to  Mount  St.  Helena,  from  Benicia 
to  Knoxville  at  the  Northernmost  limit,  is 
land  that  is  wonderful  in  its  every  possi- 
bility. The  Napa  County  of  to-day  is  a 
very  different  county  than  it  was  in  1896, 
but  il  one  were  to  revisit  in  ten  years 
hence  there  would  still  be  a  vaster  differ- 
ence when  compared,  for  to-day  Napa 
County  has  just  entered  into  its  own.  Up 
to  to-day,  Napa  County  has  scarcely  been 
scratched  with  the  husbandman's  hoe,  and 
the  Napa  County  of  to-morrow  will  be  a 
glorious  revelation. 

I  have  always  contended  that  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  tells  of  the  development  of  a 
county,  one  of  the  first  requisites  is  to  tell 
the  reader  how  to  get  there.  He  may  want 
to  verify  your  sayings,  he  may  be  a  doubt- 
ing Thomas,  who  wishes  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  verify  with  his  own  ears  and  jot 
down  his  corroboration  with  his  own  hand. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  man  from  Missouri, 


and  I  am  not  overstating  things  when  I 
am  writing  of  Napa  County. 

The  largest  city  of  California.  Sin 
Francisco,  is  within  a  few  hours'  reach  of 
all  points  in  Napa  County.  You*  may 
reach  all  points  in  Napa  County  by  the 
cars  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
from  San  Francisco,  twice  daily,  and  Napa 
City  may  be  reached  by  the  Calif oni id 
Northwestern  .Railway,  via  Sausalito,  and 
besides  this  rail  connection,  the  steamers 
of  the  Monticello  Steamship  Company 
make  six  trips  daily  to  Vallejo,  from  whu -h 
connections  are  made  by  electric  cars  from 
all  points  in  the  interior  of  the  county. 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  Napa  County  has  two 
lines  of  railroads ;  that  is,  steam  lines,  and 
a  net-work  of  electric  lines  connecting 
with  the  steamer  service  from  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  This  disposes  of  the  question 
of  accessibility. 

The  County  of  Napa  covers  an  area  of 
about  eight  hundred  square  miles,  and  is 
cut  up  into  several  wonderfully  productive 
valleys.  It  is  for  the  most  part  yet  wait- 
ing the  advent  of  man.  It  could  easily  sup- 
port a  population  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  Napa  County  is  one  of  the 
big  feeders  to  San  Francisco.  Napa  County 
is  a  big  shipper  to  the  world  at  large  also. 

In  Napa  Valley  cereals  and  all  the  de- 
ciduous fruits  are  grown  successfully.  Cit- 
rus fruits  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  \ al- 
ley, hundreds  of  dooryards  producing  the 
finest  oranges  and  lemons  for  domestic 
use,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  raise  these 
fruits  commercially.  Wine  and  table 
grapes,  prunes,  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  apples,  figs, 
almonds  and  walnuts  form  the  principal 
fruit  crops.  The  French  prune  attains  a 
size,  flavor  and  quality  in  this  valley  that 
are  not  equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  Napa  Valley  prunes  always  find  a 
ready  market  at  the  very  highest  prices, 
even  in  the  years  of  greatest  production, 
They  are  in  demand  not  in  this  country 
alone,  but  in  England,  Holland,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries — in  fact, 
wherever  they  have  been  introduced. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  is 
viticulture.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
this  valle}7-,  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
south  of  France,  grape  growing  and  wine 
making  have  attained  their  greatest  per- 
fection here.  "Here  is  situated  the  great 
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Tokalon  vineyard.  The  wines  of  this  vine- 
yard are  known  the  whole  world  over.  The 
raising  of  olives  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  crop  into  oil  and  pickles  is  a  success- 
ful industry.  Olive  trees  will  thrive  upon 
land  that  would  not  successfully  produce 
any  other  fruit.  The  oil  produced  here  is 
the  equal  of  the  best  to  be  obtained. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Napa  County 
some  years  ago,  the  prediction  was  made 
by  Colonel  Jackson  that  the  county  would 
one  day  be  the  greatest  producer  from  a 
like  area  of  vineyard  products.  There  are 
several  places  in  California  where  the 
grape  is  king,  but  in  Napa  County  it  is 
Czar,  and  ye  of  Michigan  and  of  the  East 
generally  who  boast  of  the  apple,  the  ap- 
ple of  your  eye,  the  apple  of  your  youth, 
the  apple  that  has  the  flavor  of  flavors, 
why,  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  apples, 
and  you'll  confess  it,  after  you  will  have 
oaten  an  apple  from  the  higher  altitudes 
of  Napa  County.  It  is  the  apple  that  con- 
tains all  the  delights  of  taste  and  smell 
you  have  conjured  reminiscently,  and  that 
you  have  exaggerated,  but  which  in  reality 
have  not  existed  at  all.  The  Napa  County 
apple  would  make  the  best  Michigan- 
grown  article  shrivel  in  its  skin  and  die  of 
despair.  A  Michigan  apple  compared  to 
the  ones  I  speak  of,  the  kind  that  find  a 
market  in  London  and  that  are  not  sold 
elsewhere,  is  the  most  insipid  and  tasteless 
article  that  ever  found  its  way  to  your  lips. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  superlative  of 
praise,  but  I  also  know  that  Napa  County 
has  orchards  whose  products  are  grown 
only  for  those  who  would  pay  and  pay  big 
for  the  very  best,  and  for  that  only.  I 
know,  for  I  have  tasted  of  these  delights 
to  the  palate. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Napa  County 
are  one  of  its  great  sources  of  wealth.  Some 
of  the  largest  deposits  of  cinnibar  in  the 
world  are  found  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
County  of  Lake.  Some  of  the  mines  have 
been  worked  for  over  forty  years  and  have 
produced  fortunes  in  dividends.  Silver  has 
also  been  mined  to  some  extent  near  Calis- 
toga.  Magnesite  is  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities, and  in  Pope  Valley  are  found  de- 
posits of  almost  chemically  pure  magnesia. 
Numerous  prospects  of  petroleum  are 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
Near  Napa  Junction  is  a  deposit  of  lime- 
stone and  clay,  from  which  is  manufac- 


tured Portland  cement  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. The  Standard  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany has  expended  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  equipping  a  mill  at  this 
point,  and  is  now  turning  out  an  average 
of  2,200  barrels  of  cement  a  day.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed  at 
this  mill.  There  are  other  deposits  of 
limestone  in  the  county,  and  quarries  of 
excellent  sandstone  and  volcanic  stone  for 
architectural  use.  Many  of  the  most 
handsome  and  substantial  buildings  in  the 
county  have  been  constructed  of  native 
stone,  and  much  material  has  been  sold  for 
export.  There  are  large  deposits  of  clay 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
vitrified  pipe,  and  an  excellent  opening  for 
the  establishment,  of  these  industries. 
Napa  County  is  famed  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  mineral  springs.  No  less 
than  half  a  dozen  of  these  waters  are  bot- 
tled for  export  on  a  large  scale.  Basalt 
and  other  fine  road-building  stone  of  vari- 
ous kinds  abound  in  all  localities. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  all  property 
in  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  assessment 
role  for  1908  (including  the  railroads)  is 
$15,720,270.  The  tax  rate  in  1908  was 
$1.62  on  the  $100. 

The  population  of  Napa  County  accord- 
ing to  close  estimate  in  1908  is  20,000. 
It  is  nearer  thirty  thousand  at  this  time. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  accurate  fig- 
ures as  to  the  market  value  of  Napa  lands. 
Everything  depends  upon  location-  and 
quality.  The  following  figures,  however, 
will  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  how 
the  lands  are  held.  Hill  land,  unimproved, 
can  be  had  for  from  $7  to  $30  an  acre, 
while  improved  hill  land  brings  all  the 
way  from  $25  to  $100  an  acre.  Valley  land 
is  held  at  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre.  Land 
planted  to  vines  or  orchard  is  held  at  from 
$200  to  $300  an  acre. 

When  Bret  Harte  enunciated  the  policy 
of  the  Overland  Monthly,  "Devoted  to  the 
Development  of  the  Country,"  so  many 
years  ago,  and  when  this  motto  was  adopt- 
ed as  slogan,  on  which  has  been  continu- 
ously conducted  the  affairs  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  author  of  the  "Heathen  Chinee" 
-dedicated  to  each  succeeding  editor  a  work 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  magazine  and  read  over  the  develop- 
ment articles  that  I  have  written  in  the 
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years  that  are  past,  and  surely,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strenuous  life,  no  task  is  pleas- 
anter  than  this — to  be  able  to  do  for  your 
fellow  man,  to  stretch  out  to  the  frozen 
fields  of  the  Dakotas  and  bid  welcome  to 
the  tired  men  and  -women  and  to  tell  them 
that  here  is  a  haven  where  labor  will  bring 
a  true  reward.  To  turn  to  Iowa  and  its 
partly  barren  and  over-worked  acres,  and 
tell  to  its  people  that  here  one  may  not 
labor  in  vain,  to  say  to  all  of  the  East, 
from  rugged  Maine  to  joyless  Michigan, 
that  here  is  land  of  plenty,  is  a  delightful 
and  joyful  task  indeed,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
others  and  devote  this  article  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  the  better- 
ment of  my  fellowman. 

The  city  of  Napa  is  perhaps  the  prettiest 
and  most  prosperous  of  all  county-seat 
towns  in  the  State  of  California.  Very 
few  cities  are  so  well  situated  as  to  climate 
and  the  drainage  is  perfect.  It  is  a  town 
of  flowers  and  foliage  and  beautiful 
homes,  and  its  people  are  noted  for  their 
civic  pride.  All  the  year  around,  roses 
bloom,  and  flowers  of  every  hue  and  vari- 
ety, even  to  tropical  plants,  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  A  park  of  twelve  acres  in  the 
residential  section,  recently  set  aside  for 
the  purpose,  lends  an  added  charm  to  this 
delightful  country  town.  This  is  a  peo- 
ple's playground,  a  veritable  botanical  gar- 
den in  which  will  be  found  all  kinds  of 
plants*  and  shrubs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  many  beautiful  and  picturesque 
drives  and  walks,  that  properly  lead  to 
the  center  of  civic  activities.  About  a 
mile  south  of  the  city  of  Napa  is  the  Napa 
State  Hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
sanitariums  in  the  world.  This  building 
accommodates  1400  patients,  and  it  has  on 
its  payroll  some  200  employees,  physicians, 
attendants  and  laborers. 

The  placing  of  this  State  institution  at 
Napa  is  probably  the  best  argument  as  to 
the  climatic  superiority  of  the  place  over 
all  others  in  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
State  of  California.  For  two  years  .the 
commission  appointed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities examined  into  the  claims  of  vari- 
ous favored  localities,  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing this  State  institution  in  the 
most  favored  locality  in  the  State  as  re- 
gards health  conditions,  Napa  was  finally 
chosen,  and  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 


sion, the  wisdom  of  the  selection,  has  been 
approved  by  actual  experience.  Time  has 
put  the  seal  of  approbation  on  this  selec- 
tion. Such  a  salubrious  and  equable  cli- 
mate is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

From  northeast  of  Napa,  a  wide  expanse 
of  territory  may  be  viewed,  unhampered 
by  intervening  hills  or  mountains.  One 
can  obtain  a  vantage  point  here  at  an  ele- 
vation of  one  thousand  feet  above  the  val- 
ley, and  the  vista  is  a  most  magnificent 
one.  On  the  north  is  Mt.  St.  Helena, 
while  to  the  west  is  old  Mt.  Tamalpais, 
and  far  away,  on  clear  days,  may  be  seen 
looming  up  the  dark  purple  form  of  Mt. 
Diablo. 

Returning  to  the  city  proper,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  possesses  every  advantage  in 
the  way  of  schools  that  any  one,  even  the 
most  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  education, 
may  desire.  It  has  a  splendid  library,  and 
its  fire  department  is  efficient  and  very 
well  equipped.  Mr.  George  E.  Goodman 
is  the  patriotic  citizen  who  donated  the 
free  library  -building  to  the  city,  and  it 
may  be  said,  en  passant,  that  Napa  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Goodman  for  many  other 
things,  not  mentioned  here,  but  among 
which  is  the  infusion  among  all  classes  of 
the  "get  together"  spirit. 

Napa  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  and 
its  social  life  is  of  the  very  highest.  The 
ladies  of  the  town  have  a  club  of  their 
own,  the  New  Century,  and  this  institu- 
tion is  very  active  in  every  endeavor  for 
civic  betterment.  While  Napa  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  factory  town,  }^et  it 
boasts  a  rapidly  growing  factory  district. 
Its  leather  is  known  the  world  over  as 
among  the  best,  and  in  other  directions, 
its  manufacturing  interests  are  constantly 
growing. 

Among  the  best  newspapers  in  Califor- 
nia, outside  of  the  larger  cities,  may  be 
classified  the  two  journals  that  purvey 
daily  the  news  to  its  citizens.  The  Napa 
Journal  is  the  morning  and  the  Napa  Reg- 
ister the  evening  paper.  The  deposits  of 
the  three  banks  in  Napa  aggregate  nearly 
a  million  dollars,  and  the  assets  $1,900,- 
000. 

Napa  County  has  a  splendid  school  sys- 
tem. There  are  grammar  and  primary 
schools  in  fifty-five  districts.  Napa  and 
the  beautiful  town  of  St.  Helena  have  dis- 
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trict  high  schools.  Nine  miles  north 
from  Napa  is  situated  the  Yountville 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  of  which  an  ex- 
tended article  will  be"  published  later  in 
the  Overland  Monthly.  The  grounds  of 
this  institution  comprise  many  hundred 
acres,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  this 
institution  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,- 
000  annually. 

St.  Helena  is  another  representative 
Napa.  County  town.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  town  approximates  $1,250,- 
000,  and  the  tax  rate  averages  about  60 
cents.  The  Free  Public  Library  contains 
2,500  volumes.  The  city  is  incorporated 
under  the  general  law  as  a  city  of  the 
sixth  class.  It  has  a  sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem, a  gravity  water  works,  and  gas  and 
electricity  for  lighting.  There  is  no  ma- 
laria or  other  climatic  disease,  and  the 
town  has  never  had  an  epidemic  of  any 
kind. 

The  space  allotted  me  will  not  allow  an 
extended  description  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  localities  in  Napa  County,  for  that 
would  mean  the  publication  of  a  large 
book  devoted  to  this  purpose  alone.  Re- 
gretfully, therefore,  do  I  close  this  arti- 
cle, as  I  should  like  to  tell  more  of  the 
hundreds  of  delectable  spots  for  recreation, 
the  veritable  ideal  rest  spots  of  the  world, 
of  the  wonderful  vineyards,  and  of  the  big 
fruit  ranches  and  the  olive  orchards.  Space 
and  time  forbid,  so  you,  dear  reader,  who 
have  followed  me  so  far,  and  would  have 
more,  do  you  but  write  to  the  Napa  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  ask  for  the  specific 
information  desired. 

The  citizen  of  the  Napa  Valley  is  a 
patriotic  individual,  and  his  own  evidence 
as  to  the  productivity  of  his  soil  is  better 
than  that  of  the  bird  of  passage  such  as  I 
am,  and,  in  closing  this  article,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  contented  man,  a  set- 
ler  of  early  days  in  that  blessed  valley.  He 
is  writing  to  a  stronger,  and  the  stranger 
has  written  him  for  information.  Here  is 
what  he  says: 

"  *  *  *  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
Napa  Valley  is  considered  by  all  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  State, 
from  a  scenic  standpoint.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  fertile;  there  is  not  a  better 
fruit  growing  district  in  California  than 
here.  The  principal  varieties  are  peaches, 
cherries,  pears,  plums,,  prunes,  apricots 


and  apples.  All  of  these  attain  perfection 
without  irrigation.  The  fact  that  all  these 
fruits  are  grown  successfully  here,  without 
irrigation  we  believe  to  be  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  localities  where  irrigation 
is  necessary. 

"The  grape-growing  industry  is  well- 
established  here,  some  of  the  finest  dry 
wines  of  the  State  being  produced  in  this 
valley.  Besides  the  fruit  growing  and 
grape  growing,  dairying  and  diversified 
farming  of  all  kinds  is  carried  on  success- 
fully. 

"Napa  County  has  very  good  roads,  and 
the  best  bridges  of  any  county  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Practically  all  our  bridges 
are  of  stone,  are  very  artistic,  and  while  it 
costs  more  to  build  them  than  it  would  to 
construct  wood  or  steel  bridges,  they  are 
much  more  durable  and  are  a  great  econ- 
omy in  the  end. 

"There  are  many  mineral  springs  in  the 
county  and  several  finely  equipped  sum- 
mer resorts.  There  are  many  beautiful 
homes  throughout  the  valley,  some  of  them 
being  the  residences  of  wealthy  San  Fran- 
cisco people.  Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Cal- 
istoga  are  the  towns  of  the  county,  each 
one  having  its  own  particular  charms  and 
advantages,  which  you  will  find  described 
pretty  well  in  the  books  I  have  sent  you. 

"Napa  now  has  a  population  of  about 
seven  thousand,  and  is  enjoying  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth.  There  is  consid- 
erable manufacturing  here.  The  largest 
glove  factory  west  of  Chicago  is  located 
here,  and  the  largest  tannery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  manufactures  light 
leathers  for  gloves  and  shoes  is  located 
here.  There  is  a  large  and  successful  shoe 
factory,  two  shirt  factories,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  manufacturing  industries. 

"Our  manufacturing  facilities  are  ex- 
cellent ;  there  are  two  steam  railroads  into 
the  valley,  giving  us  connections  with  all 
outside  points.  One  reaches  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Oakland,  and  the  other  by  Sau- 
salito  Ferry.  One  of  the  best  equipped 
electric  roads  in  the  State  runs  through 
the  valley  and  connects  at  Vallejo,  with 
fast  steamers  for  San  Francisco.  There  are 
also  daily  freight  and  passenger  steamers 
on  Napa  River,  which  is  navigable  to  the 
-City  of  Napa.  These  various  lines  of 
transportation  afford  very  low  rates,  and 
quick  service. 
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"Two  State  institutions  are-  located  in 
the  county.  The  Veterans'  Home  at 
Yountville,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
State,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  institution  con- 
tains about  nine  hundred  war  veterans, 
and  is  an  ideal  institution  of  its  kind, 
situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
part  of  the  valley.  The  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  one  mile  from  Napa,  is  also 
an  ideal  institution  of  its  kind. 

"My  dear  friend,  the  information  I 
have  given  you  is  brief 'and  to  the  point, 
but  it  is  such  that  it  may  be  verified  in 
every  particular,  and,  after  a  long  resi- 
dence in  this  county  and  valley,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  1  would  not  exchange 
my  place  of  living,  my  opportunities  for 
earning  a  livelihood,  with  any  one  in  any 
other  part  of  our  common  country.  Life 
here  is  worth  the  while. 

"I  trust  that  you  will  come  to  us  and 
sample  the  climate  and  the  chances.  You 
are  a  practical  farmer  and  were  raised  in 
a  hard  school.  You  have  learned  the  value 


of  thrift  in  a  land  where  all  is  given  you 
grudgingly.  Come  out  here,  where  Nature 
is  not  so  niggardly,  and  your  success  will 
surely  be  phenomenal.  I  know  how  hard 
you  have  labored  there  in  Dakota.  Come 
out  here,  labor  as  hard  if  you  like,  and 
will  find  that  your  reward  will  be  four- 
fold. You  will  never  regret  making  the 
change  from  sleet  and  snow  and  dust  and 
mud,  with  an  intervening  of  parching 
wind?,  to  that  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and 
ideal  surroundings.  1  wish  I  could  make 
y<m  see  it  as  I  do,  and  I  wish  you  could 
sec  Anne,  the  good  wifo.  who  1m - 
me  these  many  year.-,  slu-  has  a.-mally 
grown  younger,  since  coming  to  this  de- 
lightful land. 

Your  friend, 


November  22d  and  the  roses  are  bloom- 
ing all  over  the  front  of  the  house — we 
are  fairly  hidden  in  their  fragrant  blos- 
soms. 


IN   THE  WEST 

BY      IK  \  N  K      \\    \  I.K  I.I  N 

Here's  a  hearty  Ho  to  Freedom ! 

Freedom  of  the  hill  and  plain : 
Blue  mists  hanging  o'er  the  mountain 

Winter  sunshine,  summer  raip. 
Freedom  of  the  mighty  Rockies 

Where  the  fierce  coyotes  c-ry. 
And  the  wild  cat's  snarl  of  anger 

Dashes  down  the  Mai  Pai. 

Here's  another  Ho  to  Freedom 

In- the  land  where  few  men  pray. 
AVhere  the  past  doesn't  count  forever 

If  you're  only  square  to-day. 
Here's  the  place  for  starting  over 

If  you  want  your  record  clear. 
Few  mistakes  of  other  climates 

Ever  score  against  you  here. 

Yet  another  Ho  to  Freedom 

In  the  land  where  gold  is  king. 
Where  a  hope  for  better  futures 

Is  the  song  the  mountains  sing. 
Give  a  cheer  for  freedom,  follows 

On  the  rocky  ridges  lined 
With  the  men  who  love  the  west-land. 

Let  the  cowards  lag  behind. 
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All  Spoc 

—  they  are  not.  Weigh  them 
Test  them  in  actual  work- 
Test  them  in  making  Soft  Soap. 
Use  the  same  quantity  of  water 
and  powder  m  each  test  and 
note  the  results. 
{  q  PEARL1NE  is  Condensed 
Soap  —  Energy—  the  Original 
WashingPowder.  It  established 
the  directions,  a  Tablespoonful 
to  a  Pail  of  Water. 
qPEARLINE  is  made  of 
Pure  Fats  and  Vegetable  Oils 
—no  refuse  used.  It  is  Abso- 
lutely Harmless  —  Brightens 
Colors— does  not  turn  White 
Goods  Yellow. 


THE  WHITE- SOLID 

-SOAP  PASTE  in  jar  on 
left  is  made  of  one  Tablespoon- 
ful  of  PEARLINE  Washing 
Powder  and  one  quart  of  water 
by  usual  directions  which  you 
1  find  on  every  package, 
will  have  to  use  double 
nore  of  its  followers  to 
accomplish  the  same  work. 

q  THE  YELLOW- THIN 
-CURDY  MIXTURE  in  jar 

on  right  is  made  of  one  Table- 
spoonful  of  another  well  known 
Washing  Powder  and  one 
quart  of  water.  There's  more 
difference  in  quality  than  in  price 


A  Tablespoonful  of  Soap  Powder  should  weigh  an  ounce 
and  make  a  Quart  of  Solid  Soap  Paste  or  Soft  Soap 
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Try  It  On 

WELSH 
RAREBIT 

It  is  made  digestible 
and  more  palatable  with 

LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking  and 

Salad    Dressings   are    greatly    improved    by    its    use. 

As  a  seasoning  it  has  no  equal. 

Decline  Substitutes  JOHN   DUNCAN'S  SONS,  Agents,  New  York 


The  Grizzly  Bear 


"Few  men  of  his  experience  have  such  powers  of 
penetrating  observation  or  are  able  to  tell  of  their 
exploits  in  such  vivid  English.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read 
by  the  sportsman,  the  naturalist  and  all  who  love 
adventure  and  true  stories  of  wild  animals."— 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  WRIGHT 

Illustrated.  $1.50;  net  Postpaid  $1.65. 


From  a  Photograph,  copyright  1906  by  W.H.Wright 


"This  is  a  genuine  hunter-naturalist's  narrative.  Its  historical  and  scientific  facts  are 
savored  with  the  spice  of  the  camp  fire  story  teller's  style.  All  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life 
in  the  open  permeate  this  book. — 'Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Handbook  of  Alaska:  Its  ResouArtc^cMonfucts  and 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.   GREELEY,  U.  S.  A.   Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Tables,  $2.00;  net  Postpaid  $2.20 

"There  is  no  book  in  print  that  so  fully  summarizes  the  latest  facts  regarding  that  wonderful 
country  as  does  General  Greeley's  Handbook."— '7? eview  of  Tteviews. 

"The  best  work  on  the  subject  extant." — ^Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  SONS, 


NEW  YORK 
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Hotel  Argonaut 


Everything  newly  furnished,  up-to-date  and  first-class. 
Suite  and  single  rooms  with  bath  and  telephone  in  every' 
room.  4th  Street  near  Market,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


GOING  EAST  via  LOS  ANGELES  COSTS  NO  MORE 

from  San  Francisco  and  points  South  than  any  other  way  (for  fir&  class)  provided  the  journey  be  made 

ON  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED  via  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

A  train  de  luxe;  Runs  solid  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  in  three  days  via  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
Union    Pacific    and    Northwestern.      Also   carries  a  through   sleeper   for  Denver  and   St.  Louis 

Get  particulars  from  any  ticket  agent  or  as*  us 
L.  A.  BELL,  D.  P.  A.,  Chronicle  Bldg.,  (680  Market  St.),  San  Francisco  T.  C.  PECK,  Gen'I  Passr.  Agent,  Los  Angeles 
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Future  Merry  Christmasses 


New  Monthly  Income  Policy 
of  Life  Insurance 


This  Policy  gives  a 
Monthly  Income  for  Life. 
Send  for  Rates  Dept.  ^ 


W*  £  ;l        J  *•    %e%*  ..^^>_ 

PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH  OF 
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Old    Soldiers,    Attention! 


Any  old  Soldier  who  made  a  homestead  entry  of  4O,  8O  or 

12O  acres  in  any  state  in  the   Union   before  the  year  of 

1874,  has  a  claim  coming  to   him   from  the  government 

provided  he  has  never  sold  this  right  or  taken  up  another 

homestead. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  he  proved  up  on 

his  original  homestead  entry  or  simply  left  it. 


A  soldier  who  never  made  a  homestead  entry 
or  one  who  entered  land  after  June  22,  1874,  has 
nothing  to  sell. 


WE  BUY  THESE  CLAIMS.      The  widow  or  heirs  of  a 
soldier  can  also  sell  these  rights. 


R.  H.  Peale  &  Co., 

Judge  Building, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Make  Your  Wife,  Mother,  Daughter  a 
Holiday  Gift  of  an 

S.  &  Q.SQuiSd  Alcohol-Gas  Stove 

Send  Us  $1.00  for  it  Today.     It  is  Shipped  Prepaid  to  Your  Door 

It's  a  most  practical  gift — something  she  needs.  The  S.  &  Q. 
Alcohol -Gas  Stove  will  boil  a  quart  of  water,  milk  or  any  other 
liquid  within  twelve  minutes.  And  can  be  used  for  hours  at  a 
time  at  the  cost  of  but  a  few  cents  for  denatured  Alcohol. 
How  handy  and  convenient  she'll  find  the  S.  &  Q.  Alcohol-Gas 
Stove  during  the  day!  And  what  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble 
it  will  save  for  her  at  night— particularly  if  there's  a  sick  person 
or  baby  to  care  for!  There'll  be  no  more  hal  -dozen  trips  to  the 
kitchen  to  heat  the  needed  water.  She  can  get  it  ready  on  her 
S.  &  Q.  Alcohol-Gas  Stove  without  leaving  her  room.  It's 
lighter  than  an  ordinary  flat-iron,  and  therefore  just  as 
Portable.  Strongly  made;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order;  can't 
possibly  explode.  A  nd  the  price  is  only  one  dollar.  The  man 
in  the  home,  too,  will  share  in  its  convenience — quickly  heated 
water  for  his  morning  shave. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  TODAY— money,  money-order 
or  stamps— and  we'll  ship  an  S.   &    Q.  Alcohol- 
Gas    Stove,  prepaid,   to    any    part    of    the    U.   S. 
ALCOHOL  UTENSIL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C 


A   Skin   of   Beauty   Is   a   Joy   Forever. 
DR.  T.    FELIX   GOURAUD'S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Removes   Tan,    Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash      and     Skin      Dis- 
eases and-  every 
blemish  o  n 

beauty,  and  de- 
fies detection. 
It  has  stood 
the  test  of  61 
years ;  no  other 
has,  and  is  so 
harmless  we. 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  prop- 
erly made. 

Accept  n  o 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
The  distin- 
guished Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the 
haut-ton  (a  patient):  "As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend  'Gouraud's  Cream'  as  the 
least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  fancy  goods 
dealers. 

Gouraud's  Oriental  Toilet  Powder 

For  infants  and  adults.  Exquisitely  perfumed. 
Relieves  skin  troubles,  cures  sunburn  and  ren- 
ders an  excellent  complexion.  Price  25c.  by  mall. 

Gouraud's  Poudre  Subtile 

Removes   Superfluous  Hair.   Price  $1   by  mall. 
FERD  T.   HOPKINS,  Prop'r,  37  Great  Jones  St. 
New   York    City. 


THE  ONI«Y 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
IN  THE  SERV- 
ICE AND  DE- 
VOTED EX- 
CI,USIVEI,Y 
TO  THE  IN- 
TERESTS OF 
THE  ENTIRE 
NAVY 


MAILED  TO 
ANY  AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE  UNITED 
STATES  OR 
TO  ANY  SHIP 
IN THE NAVY 
FOR  $1.50  PER 
YEAR 


An    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine    written    and    published    by    men    in    the    U.   S.    Navy 

\/OU  are  interested  in  our  great  American  Navy;  all  Loyal  Americans  are,  but  you  do  not  get  the 
inside  news—  the  real  facts  about   the  life   aboard  ship.      You  do  not  get  close 
the  men  with  their  joys  and   troubles.     You   may    know    the  movements  of  all  the  naval 
Vessels  each  month.    You  may  know  what  their  crews  are  doing  —  what  they 
are  seeing.    You   may  follow  the  great  fleets  around  the  world.    You_  may 
read  Naval   news  written  by  Naval  men  who  know  what  they  are  writing. 
In  short,  you  may  be  on  the  inside  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  great 
battleships  and  the  men   who  run   them,   by  reading   the  navy  magazine, 
"Our    Navy."     Published    monthly    at    the    Naval    Training    Station-    San 
Francisco,  California. 

The  Advertising  Medium  that  reaches  the  Navy 
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An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

BOUCHER   ADJUSTABLE 

SHAVING  GLASS 
Every  man  should  have  one 

It  makes  shaving:  safe  and  comfortable. 
It  may  be  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtain 
a  strong  light.    Instantly  adjusted  to  any  ancle. 

Furnished  express  paid. 

Beveled  Edge,  $2.00;      Chipped  Edge,  $1.50;       Magnifying.  $5.00 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfadlory. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

CALDWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  37  Jones  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Sold  by  the  leading  Hardware  Stores 


Income  Real 
Estate    Bonds 

Paying  7% 

We  have  taken  tSO.OOO  worth  of  bonds  on  an 
Apartment  Building.  This  building  is  now  pay- 
ing 11  per  cent  net. 

The  security  is  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue.  The  Income  is  two  and  one-half  times 
more  than  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds 
Bonds  paid  serially  *1,000  every  six  months 
and  no  portion  of  security  released. 

We  are  not  a  Bond  Company.  We  are  Con- 
tractors and  need  the  money  in  our  business, 
and  will  sell  the  bonds  at  a  bargain.  Write  to- 
day for  complete  information. 

Here  is  a  rare  chance  for  you  to  buy  high- 
grade  securities  bearing  an  excellent  rate  of 
interest. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  private  Bond 
Salesmen. 

The  Merrill  Corporation 

324  Dearborn  Street  Chicago 


RENAULT 


"THE  CAR"  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


1909  PRICES 

50-60  H.P.  6-Cyllnder  Chassis $7500 

35-45  H.P.  4-Cylinder  Chassis $6000 

20-30  H.P.  4-Cyllnder  Chassis $5000 

14-20  H.P.  4-Cyllnder  Chassis $4000 

12-16  H.P.  4-Cyllnder  Chassis $3250 

10-14  H.P.  4-Cyllnder  Chassis $3000 

9-12  H.P.  2-Cyllnder  Chassis $2000 

8-10  H.P.  Volturette,   completely 
equipped    $1750 

The  mo&  complete  line  ever  handled  by  any 
manufacturer.  All  chassis  specially  built  for 
American  roads. 


RENAULT   FRERES 
SELLING   BRANCH  Inc. 

316-322  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Telephone  Market  7038 


^Sv^iSS 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 


Available.  Give  us  your  doctor's  name  and  we  will 
arrange  to  send  the  treatment  to  him  for  your 
private  use. 

Efficient.  Is  endorsed  by  physicians  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE,  317  W.  57th  Street,  New 
York.  Kindly  send  me  in  strictest  confidence  details  of 
your  treatment  for  alcoholism. 

Name 

KK        Address..  


Convenient.     Requires  no  detention   from    busi- 
ness, no  hypodermic  injections,  no  publicity. 

Safe.     ABSOLUTELY  no  harmful  secondary  effects. 

Private.     Entire  freedom  from  embarrassing  pub- 
licity. 

THE  OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 
817  West  57th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Highway  of 
Communication 


It  goes  by  your  door.  Every  Home, 
every  office,  every  factory,  and  every  farm 
in  the  land  is  on  that  great  highway  or 
within  reach  of  it  It  is  a  highway  of 
communication,  and  every  Bell  Telephone 
is  a  gateway  by  which  it  can  be  reached. 

Millions  of  messages  travel  over  this 
highway  every  day.  In  the  great  cities 
they  follow  one  another  like  the  bullets 
from  a  machine  gun,  and  over  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  country  they  fly  with  the 
speed  of  shooting  stars. 

The  Bell  service  carries  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  the  people  from  room  to 
room,  from  house  to  house,  from  commu- 
nity to  community,  and  from  state  to  state. 


This  service  adds  to  the  efficiency  of 
each  citizen,  and  multiplies  the  power  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  Bell  system  brings  eighty  million 
men,  women  and  children  into  one  tele- 
phone commonwealth,  so  that  they  may 
know  one  another  and  live  together  in 
harmonious  understanding. 

A  hundred  thousand  Bell  employees  are 
working  all  the  time  on  this  highway  of 
communication.  Every  year  it  is  made 
longer  and  broader,  and  its  numerous 
branches  are  more  widely  extended. 
Every  year  it  is  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  of  telephone  gateways  and  be- 
comes the  means  of  greater  usefulness. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  will  meet  your 
new  needs  and  serve  your  new  purposes.  It  means 
—  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of  the  System. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 
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E'very    Readers    Choice 

Overland   Monthly   with  Housekeeper, 
Mother's  Magazine  and    Home   Needle- 
work $2.30 


All  for  full  year,  sent  to  separate  addresses  if  so  desired 


Overland  Monthly    $1-60 

Housekeeper 

Or  Modern  Prlscllla  .^ 76 

Overland  Monthly  $1.60 

Housekeeper 

Or  Modern  Priscilla 76 

American  Magazine 

Or  any  Class  14   1.60 

Overland  Monthly    $1.60 

Housekeeper 

Or  Modern  Priscilla   76 

Success     1.00 

Designer   76 

Overland   Monthly $1.60 

Housekeeper 

Or  Modern   Priscilla 76 

Mothers'   Magazine    60 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Paris   Modes    60 

Modern   Priscilla    76 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

With  any  of  the  following: 

American    1.60 

Or  Good   Housekeeping 

Or  Cosmopolitan 

Or  Success 

Or  Pearson's 

Or  Harper's  Bazar 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Modern    Priscilla    76 

Delineator    1.00 

Everybody's    1.60 

Overland   Monthly    $1.50 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or    Cosmopolitan    1.00 

Woman's    Home    Companion..  1.50 
McClure's 1.50 

Overland   Monthly    $1.50 

Everybody's     1.00 

World's    Work     3.00 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Ainslee's    1.60 

Modern    Priscilla    76 

Designer    75 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Ainslee's   or   Hampton's    1.60 

World  To-day  or  Metropolitan.  1.50 

Overland  Monthly  $1.50 

With  Success — Designer — Housekeeper  ....$2.70 

With  Designer — Ladies'  World  2.15 

With  Success — Designer — American  3.00 

With  Designer — Cosmopolitan 

Or  American  2.50 

With  Housekeeper — American 

Or  Good  Housekeeping  2.40 

With  Housewife — Ladies'  World 

Or  New  Idea  1.90 

With  Paris  Modes— Housewife  1-90 

With  Housekeeper — Housewife  1.95 

With  Woman's  Home  Companion  2.20 


Our  Price 

$1.80 
$2.50 

$2.80 

$2.15 
$2.15 

$2.00 

$3.55 
$3.70 

$3.80 
$3.00 
$3.30 


Our  Price 


Overland   Monthly    $1.60 


Or   Modern    Priscilla    76 

MrClur.-'s      l.f 

ov.Tl.-m.l    Monthly    $1.60 

Housekeeper 

.Or    Modern    Prlscllla    76 

Ladles'     World     60 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Housekeeper 

Or    MO.I.TII    Prlscllla    76 

Woman's    I  limn-    Companion 

Or     M.-clur.-'H     1.60 

Overland    Monthly    $1.60 

1 

Or    Moil. TII    I'rlscllla    76 

Woman's   Home   Companion...  1.60 

McClure's    1.60 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Ladles'    World     75 

Pictorial  Review   1.00 

Mo.i.-rn     Prlnc-llla    76 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Review   of   Reviews    3.00 

With   any  of  the   following: 

American     1.60 

Or  Cosmopolitan 

'u   <  ;<>od    Housekeeping 

Or  Success 

Or  1'lctorlal    Review 

Or  Harper's  Bazar 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 

McClure's 

Or  Woman's   Home  Comp'n  1.60 

Overland   Monthly    $1.50 

Good    Housekeoning 

Or    Cosmopolitan    1.00 

World  To-day  or  Ainslee's 1.50 

Overland   Monthly    $1.50 

Delineator    1.00 

World's   Work    8.00 

Overland   Monthly    $1.50 

Current    Literature    3.0f 

Good  Housekeeping 

Or    Cosmopolitan    1.00 

Overland   Monthly    $1.60 

Hampton's   Magazine    1.60 

Woman's   Home   Companion 

Or   McClure's    1.60 

With  Harper's    Bazar    2.00 

Overland     Monthly     $1.60 

With  Mother's    Magazine — Designer    $2.15 

With  Mother's    Magazine — New   Idea    ...;..  2.00 

With  Mother's     Magazine — Housewife 1.90 

With  Housekeeper — Mother's    Magazine    ...  2.05 

With  Ainslee's    Magazine    2.30 

With  World  To- Day   2.30 

With    Hampton's    Magazine    2.30 

With  Metropolitan    2.30 

With  McClure's    2.30 

With  American     2.06 

With  Good  Housekeeping   2.00 

With    Llpplncott's     3.05 


$2.80 

$2.15 
$2.80 

$3.50 
$2.50 

$3.50 

$3.55 

$3.00 

$3.55 
$3.55 

$2.10 


Overland  Monthly,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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CORRECT   THINKING 


THIS   BOOK    IS  A    HERALD   OF  THE 
NEW  LEARNING 


The    Finrt    Oun    In    a    Revolt    Aoainet 

Class   Ideals  of   Kducalion, 
B/    PARKKR    H.    SERCOMBE 
Cdftor    To-  Morrow    Magazine 


Leisure 


bre*d*r.  and  trainers  of  boneo  p*r- 
W"  '  chudr      to  <**•  ««d  «• 


tor  waat 
of  applying   the  knowtedce  they  h»re  bat  do 

fiOt      ^»Kt 

of 

hare 


their   pets 


cat*,   who     know     how 
become     beautiful     a*     the 
of  tnt 


reeuJt  of  bat  a  tew  generation*  o 
selection,  do  not  dream  of  the  wond 
weth*  -*me  kMr  •PPUcd  to  their 


."Tho  world^ 
pleo  employed  by 
hybridtetp, 


not 


overtook 
and  other 


to  the 


a     mind- 


a*  not  ret  s 
directed,   reason  ed-oat 

Our  Entire  System  of  Education  Is  Wrong. 
Dear  Mr  Seroombe: 

"Correct  Thlnkln«"  to  to  me  the  mo*t  oai- 
renal  and  anwetarian  book  I  hare  erer  r«a^. 
."Correct  Thinking"  to  extending  te  all  direc- 
tion* the  cospel  taocbt  by  Darwin,  HoxJer, 
TyndaU  Haeckei.  Spencer  and  Whitman,  for  toe 
enlightenment  and  general  benefit  of  the 
nuuwe*.  It  1*  the  Sarior  promjjed. 

<h£>£0E*B.    WILLIAMH. 

2Sc.  the  copy,     rive  Copie*.  $1.  $15  the  hundred. 
ORROW   PUBLISHING   COMPANY. 


TO-MO 
Itt 


E.   5«th    St.,   Chicago,   III. 


ONLY 


XX  Vfl 

Perfect  TfaKc. 

P«r.  Calliag 
H'/t»r  and  tfce 
^Hottr.Vearfy 

-»-,  HladwsWide,  in 

•MMf> 

ttweod»ofA**,Eboay 


»»»<.  75,  fl  Ukrarr  Cesrt.  CW 


11-N 

*  ^~ 


to  COM1 


Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


GOOD     REPORTS 

are  flowing  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  concerning  the 

Biggest  —  Brightest  —  Best 

evening  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fearless,  Independent  Editorials.     Readable,  Reliable  News  Items 

THE    TRIBUNE  SCSDAT  HOR9I9Q 

Largest  evening  paper  on  the  Coast 

TriU~  Bid*,  Scfc  «J 


EVERY 
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A 

City 
of 
Hotels 


The 

Hotel 

Manx 


One  of  the  most  successful  hotels  on  the  Coast  is  the  Hotel  Manx  and  its  repute  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  G.  C.  I_arm  has  been  extended  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Larm  himself  is 
almost  as  well  known  as  his  hotel  and  he  is  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  is 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  organizations  having  the  welfare  of  the  hotel  men  at  heart  and 
he  is  well  known  in  business  circles.  The  Hotel  Manx  is  a  splendid  building  containing  3OO 
rooms,  each  connecting  with  bath.  There  is  circulating  ice  water  in  every  part  of  the  house 
and  every  possible  convenience.  The  cafe  is  a  feature  of  San  Francisco  and  it  ia  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  elite.  The  Hotel  Manx  is  situated  in  Powell  Street  at  O'Farrell.  San  Francisco. 


Please    Mention   Overland    Monthly   When   Writing    Advertisers. 
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PRESIDENT    SUSPENDERS 

In  Special  Holiday  Boxes 

1  Make  the  moil  beautiful  and  practical  holiday  gift.  Three  strikingly  artistic 
cover  designs  by  the  famous  artist,  Leon  Moran.  The  subjects  are— "Fair  Rosa- 
mond"—"Bachelor  Girl"— "Lady  in  Yellow." 

f  President  Suspenders  are  the  most  popular  with  all  men  for  their  long- 
wearing  and  comfort-giving  qualities  and  their  exclusive  designs.  In 
these  new  boxes  they  are  the  best  gifts  you  can  possibly  decide  upon  for 
men. 

1  Made  in  light-weight  lisle  for  office  and  dress  wear.  Medium  weight  for 
ordinary  wear.  Extra  lengths  for  tall  men.  also  youths'  size. 

At  Regular  Price,  Fifty  Cents 

f  Makers'  guarantee  on  every  patr.  'Buy  today.  At  all  dealers.  Or  order  from  tit 
We  mail  direct  to  any  address.  "Presentation  card  enclosed  if  you  wish. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO.  1714  Main  Street,  Shirley.  Mass. 


The  1910  President  Suspender  Calendar  has  all  three  box 
designs,  with  Poinsettia  flower  cover  panel  (size  7x15)  carry- 
ing the  calendar.  Art  panels  contain  no  advertising.  Beauti- 
ful for  den  or  living  room  decoration  or  for  narrow  spaces. 
Send  25  cents  for  it. 


THE   TOP  NOTCH  I  &  POCKET   PHOTOGRAPHY 


No.  3*   FOLDING    POCKET 

KODAKS 


Pictures,  3%  x 


Price,  $2O.OO 


Have  the  new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  silent  shutters,  Superior  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses  and  every  adjustment  that  is  desirable  in  a  hand 
camera,  yet  retain  the  perfect  Kodak  simplicity. 

Catalogue  free  at  the  EASTMAN    KODAK    CO., 

dealers  or  6v  mail.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  CitV. 
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OVERLAND  LIMITED 


Crosses   High   Sierra,   Great  Salt  Lake  by    Daylight 
CHICAGO   IN  THREE   DAYS 


Eledtric  lighted— Fas\  Flying  Cross-country  Train 
— Luxuriously  Equipped.  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Stateroom  Ves^ibuled  Sleeping  Cars. 


Careful  and  attentive  dining  service.  Parlor  Ob- 
servation ^Car  with  Library  and  Cafe,  Ladies' 
Reading^Room,  Gentlemen's  Smoking  Room. 


Daily    News    Bulletins,  Latest    papers  and    Maga- 
zines. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


If  You  Have 


RHEUMATISM 

sign  and  mail   this   coupon  to 

MAGIC    FOOT    DRAFT    CO.,    Dept.    1234  E 

Jackson,    Mich. 


Name     . 
Address 


Return    mail    will    bring    you    a    $1    Pair    of 
Magic  Foot   Drafts  to  try  Free.  Read  below. 


Upon  receipt  of  above  coupon  we  will  send 
you  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  a  regular  $1  pair  of 
Magic  Foot  Drafts,  Michigan's  Great  External 
Cure  for  Rheumatism  of  every  kind — chronic 
or  acute — Muscular,  Sciatic,  Lumbago,  or  Gout. 
No  matter  where  the  pain  or  how  severe.  Then, 
and  only  after  you  have  given  them  a  thorough 
trial  and  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  benefit  re- 
ceived, you  can  send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not,  you 
pay  nothing.  You  decide  and  we  take  your  word. 


FREDERICK    DYER,    Corresponding    Sec'y. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  been  sent  on  approval 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  no  one 
paid  us  a,  cent  until  after  trying  them.  Isn't 
this  evidence  that  the  (TRADEMARK  / 
Drafts  are  a  remark-  -' 

ably  certain  cure? 
Surely  you  cannot  go 
on  suffering  when 
such  a  cure  will  be 
sent  you  to  Try  Free 
for  simply  mailing  the 
above  coupon.  They  are  curing  even  old 
chronics  of  30  and  40  years  suffering.  Will  you 
try  them?  Then  just  mail  the  coupon  with 
your  full  address  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co., 
1234  E  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no 
money — only  the  coupon.  Write  to-day. 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  machine  only  in  new  localities  to 
secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
prices  suppliedon  all  makes  of  typewriters. 

StandardTypewrilerEichangc,  23  Park  Row, NewYork 


Gouraud's  Oriental   Beauty  Leaves 

A  dainty  little  booklet  of  exquisitely  perfumed 
powdered  leaves  to  carry  in  the  purse.  A  handy 
article  for  all  occasions  to  quickly  improve  the 
complexion.  Sent  for  5  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin.  F.  T.  HoDkins.  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 
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Morgan  &  Wright 

Tires  are  Good 

Tires 


Scores  of  motorists  who  are  THIS  YEAR  using  Morgan  & 
Wi  ight  Tires  as  EXCLUSIVE  equipment  on  their  cars  were 
converted  to  them  during  the  latter  part  of  last  season. 
They  replaced  one  or  more  of  their  worn-out  casings  with 
Morgan  &  Wright's  and  carefully  compared  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  the  service  they  gave  with  that  given  by  other 
makes. 

Without  doubt  you  will  need  a  new  tire  or  two  to  finish 
out  this  season.  Put  on  Morgan  &  Wright  tires  and  watch 
them  closely.  It  will  show  you  a  simple  method  of  cutting 
down  your  car  maintenance  bills  for  NEXT  year. 

You  can  get  them  of  most  any  good  dealer  at  the  same 
price  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds. 


Morgan  &  Wright 


Detroit 


Wireless    Telegraphy 

Now  is  the  time  to  engage  in  the  study  of  this  new 
science,  i.ooo  operators  wanted  to  fill  positions  created  by 
U.  S.  Government  action.  Salary  of  trained  opeiators 
ranges  from  $15  to  $40  per  week. 

The  Wireless  Institute  of  California 

Is  the  best  equipped  wireless  school  in  the  world  for 
teaching  this  science.  We  are  located  so  that  our  high 
power  station  is  in  daily  conversations  with  all  stations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  R.  R.  Commercial  school  of  Telegraphy 
owned  and  operated  in  connection  with  us.  We  can  qualify 
you  for  a  position  anywhere.  Young  men  and  women  write 
for  descriptive  circulars. 

WIRELESS  INSTITUTE  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Central  Trust  Bldg.,  Van  Ness  Ave.  cor.  Golden  Gate,  S.  F.  Cal. 


Dr.  Campbell 
Principal 


NORMAL  COURSES 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers  prepare 
for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedigogy,  Psychology,  Primary 
Methods  and  Kindergarten. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
Professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dopt.  86.  Springfield.  M«m«. 


VARIETIES  OF 
PUZZLES 

Triple  horse-shoes,  Star  and  Crescent,  Link  the 
Link,  Puzzle  Keys,  Obedient  Ball,  Trick  Box,  4 
ball  puzzle,  are  leaders  at  lOc.  each,  3  for  25c.,  all 
7  for  50c.  With  solutions  and  catalog  of  all  others. 

Western  Puzzle  Works,  Desk  4,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 


HOTEL  MANX 

SAN        FRANCISCO 


3OO  rooms  each  connecting1  with 
bath.  Built,  equipped  and  conducted 
to  please  the  really  critical.  Every 
convenience  known  to  modern  hotel 
keeping.  Circulating  ice  water  in 
each  room.  Excellent  restaurant. 
Prices  moderate.  Metropolitan  ser- 
vice. 

G.      C.      LARM,        Manager 

::         ::         Powell  St.  at    O'Farrell         ::         :: 


HOTEL    NORMANDIE 

Sutter  and  Cough  Streets,  San  Francisco 


A  comfortable,  high  order, 
uptown  hotel,  easy  of  access, 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  city,  six 
minutes  from  the  centre. 


Now  under  the  management  of  THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN 


*50. 
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264  0 
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The  Best  of  Xmas  Gifts- A  DIAMOND 

Is  there  any  gift  for  man  or  woman  so  accept- 
able, so  much  to  be  desired,  or  so  perman- 
ently valuable  as  a  really  fine  diamond  ? 

If  you  wish  to  confer  upon  anyone  this  most  beautiful 
of  Christmas  gifts  or  to  have  for  your  own  use  the  very 
finest  grade  of  Blue  White  stone  in  any  setting  you 
wish,  our  system  of  selling  you 

DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 

At  Lowest  Importers'  Prices 

Brings  our  goods  within  reach  of   all. 

We  are    one   of  the   largest   diamond  dealers    in    the 

world.    We  import  our  stones  in  the  ' '  rough  ' '  and  finish 

them  here.  We  buy  for  spot  cash  in  enormous  quantities. 

Instead  of  counting  on  a  few  sales  at  big  prices,  we  figure 

on  a  mass  of  sales  at  small  profits.     That's  why  we  can 

sell  you  diamonds  20%  lower  than  any  other  dealers. 

We  furnish   diamonds  on  credit  to  any 

reputable  man  or  woman  on  these  terms : 

20%  with  order  and  10%  per  month. 

You  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  your  purchase  at 
its  full  value.  All  transactions  strictly  confidential. 
Any  article  here  illustrated  or  in  our  catalog  No.  89 
sent  express  prepaid  for  your  examination,  returnable  at 
our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Send    at    once    for    our    beautiful    65 -page 

Christmas  catalog  No.89    It's  free.    Select  your 

diamond    before    Christmas    and   get    it    on    credit. 

Special  Holiday  Discount  of  l(Kc  on  all  Cash  Purchases. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

71-73  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  cures  rup- 
ture, will  be  sent  on  trial. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10,  '01.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Cata- 
logue and  measure 

C   E   BROOKS,  blanks    mailed    free.    Send 

the  'Discoverer.  name  and  address  to-day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  1655  Brooks  Building,  Marshall   Mich. 


Bale's  Honey 

of  Horehound  and  Tar 


Clears 
The  Voice 


Sold  by  Druggists 


Pike's  Toothache  Drops 
Cure  In  One  Minute 
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A  Bargain  In 

BONDS 

Paying  1% 

Taken  on  a  building  contract  and 
a  part  must  be  sold.  The  income 
is  ample  to  pay  the  Interest  and 
Principal  2  1-2  times  during  the 
life  of  the  loan,  and 

we  GUARANTEE 
to  have  sufficient  income  so  applied. 

"Write  for  booklet  and  complete 
information. 

Good  terms  to  private  bond 
salesmen. 

The  Merrill  Corporation, 
Builders 

510  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  III 


A   BUSY   SCHOOL    INSPIRES. 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should  attend  our 
school.  It  is  a  busy  school.  It  is  located  in  the 
very  center  of  the  great  busy  new  San  Fran- 
cisco. Our  teachers  are  active,  young  business 
men  and  women.  Our  students  are  trained  to  be 
active  and  alert,  as  well  as  accurate  and  thor- 
ough. 

We  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progressive 
business  men,  and  place  our  graduates  with  the 
best  firms.  Write  for  particulars. 


SAN     FRANCISCO     BUSINESS     COLLEGE, 
Market  and  Eddy  Sts. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Only  Colleges  in  the  world  successfully  teaching  these  paying  professions. 
Endorsed  by  International  Assn.  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  Photographers' 
issn.of  111.  Terms  easy  -.living  inexpensive.  Positions  secured  for  graduates. 
Write  for  catalog ;  specify  course  interested  in.  No  saloons  in  Efflngham. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography,  or  (  L.  H.  BISSELL, 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving,  I  President. 

901   Wabash  Ave. ,  Effingham.Ill. 


San  Francisco  News  Letter,  A  Clean 
Periodical  for  the  Home  or  Office. 

10  Cents  per  Copy        $4.50  per  Year 


pATENTS  that  pAY 


Your  Idea! 
TRADE-MARKS   REGISTERED 

2  BOOKS  FREE:  "Fortunes  in  Patents—What 
and  How  to  Invent"  &  61-p.  Guide  Book.  Send 
sketches  or  photo  or  model  for  free  report  as  to 
Patentability.  WRITE  NOW! 

E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
817  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  H»n»'  Stmly  Course!  under 
profeitori  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  aud  lead- 
ing college*. 

•  cidemic  ind  Preiinlirj,  *|.««llunl,  ClMircitl. 
•  •mi  I  I  US  OllStrnct  DcpsrtMrltl. 

Preparation  for  Colltge.  Teacltert'  and  Civil 
Semite  JTrami'iiarionn. 

K»  Ml*  cmlog  Irn.      Writ*  it  dij 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

D«pt.   l«.  Sprlngtleld.  M«««. 


DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY 


Quality  unequaled.    Sold  or  rented  with   privilege  of  pur- 
chase.   Catalog  sent  on  request.' 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
255  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 

138  S.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles 


GHOIGE  READING  FREE 

YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  and  sent  to  10.000 
firms  all  over  the  world  so  they  can  send  you 
Free  Samples.  Catalogs,  Magazines,  Books,  Papers, 
etc..  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in  BIG  issue  and  get 
a  BIG  MAIL  FREE  and  }  months  trial  sub- 
scription to  our  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  with 
art  cover  in  colors,  all  for  TOC.  ALLEN.  The 
Mail  Man,  Box  159.  Kennedy.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 

Drop  us  H  postal  and  we  will  send 
you  free  ou:  new  illustrated  booklet 
on  "How  to  -Serve  Pineapple." 
Every  lady  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers'  Association 
Tribune  Building New  York  City 


Freight  Forwarding  Co. 

household  goods  to  and  from  all  points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  448  Marquette  Building,  Chi- 
cago; 1B01  Wright  Bid*.,  St  Louis;  736  Old  South 
Building,  Boston;  206  Pacific  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 200  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

ALL  ABOUT 

WEST    MEXICO 

Yaqui  Valley,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Teple. .  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  finest  farming  and  fruit 
lands  being  thrown  open  to  settlers  along  the  line 
of  Harriman's  new  railroad  into  West  Mexico. 
Subscribe  to  "Pan  Pacific  Coast  Pathfinder,"  25c. 
for  6  months.  All  the  latest  news  from  this  New 
Country  for  Americans.  Full  details  of  Government 
lands  in  West  Mexico — prices,  locations,  how  to  de- 
nounce and  obtain. 
531'BYRNE  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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DOUBLE-DISC  RECORDS 


FONOTIPIA  SERIES 

These  matchless  grand  opera  records  are  recorded  in 
Milan  by  the  Fonotipia  Company.  The  artists  include 
Bonci,  Zenatello,  Sammarco,  Russ,  Didur,  Amato,  Anselmi, 
Bassi,  Stracciari,  Garbin,  and  a  dozen  others  of  the  most 
renowned  singers  of  the  world.  Each  record  shows  the 
signature  of  the  artist  upon  the  matrix  and  all  are 
issued  in  Double-Disc  form  and  controlled  in  America 
exclusively  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company. 
1034  inch,  $2.50;  12  inch,  $3.50.  Send  for  76-page 
catalogue. 


SERIE* 


Composed  entirely  of  records  by  the  greatest  concert 
artists  in  the  world  and  operatic  singers  of  international 
renown.  The  names  of  Constantino,  Bispham,  Gili- 
bert.  Van  Rooy,  Blauvelt,  Trentini,  Ciaparelli  and 
Arimondi  are  among  those  of  artists  who  have  con- 
tributed of  their  best  to  make  this  a  list  of  classic  ex- 
cellence. The  most  celebrated  Grand  Opera  selections, 
German  lieder  and  standard  concert  songs  and  ballads 
are  represented,  faultlessly  sung  and  faithfully  re- 

corded.    Send   for 
catalogue. 


(.FRONT) 


(BACK) 


\  ' 

i    >  f 


CONSTANTINO 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  the  high  sense  of  satisfaction  I 
feel  with  regard  to  the  records  I  recently  made  in  your  labora- 
tory. I  am  so  greatly  pleased,  in  fact,  that  I  have  decided  to 
sing  exclusively  for  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company  in 
future.  As  to  the  records  themselves,  after  heap'ng  all  of  them 
I  am  bound  to  say  they  are  marvelous  exampie*  of  artistic  and 
mechanical  perfection  in  the  science  of  recording  the  human 
voice.  In  listening  to  them  I  know  that  it  is  indeed  my  own 
voice  that  I  hear. 

(Signed)     F.  .CONSTANTINO. 


ONCI 


I  must  say  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion to  you  upon  the  way  you  are 
issuing  each  and  all  of  the  records  I  sang  in  Milan  for  the 
Fonotipia  Company.  I  never  let  a  record  go  out  to  the  public 
without  first  hearing  it  and  putting  my  private  mark  upon  the 
matrix.  Your  Columbia-Fonotipia  Records  of  my  voice  are 
wonderful  reproductions,  They  are  m.ire;  they  are  my  voice 
itself.  Those  of  my  friends  who  are  unnble  to  hear  me  per- 
sonally would  do  well  to  obtain  some  of  my  records  issued  by 
you.  (Signed)  A.  BONCI, 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  GEN'L,  Dept.  FF,  Tribune  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 

Dealers  in  All  Principal  CIMes 
BRANCHES:    New  York     Boston     Chicago     San  FrancUco    .Philadelphia     Washington    London 

Headquarters  for  Canada :    40  Melinda  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
DEALERS  WANTED— Exclusive  selling  rights  given  where  we  are  not  properly  represented 
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1910  Models 


Stevens-Duryea 


Model  Y,  Six  Cylinder,  Forty  H.  P. 


Over  four  years'   con- 
sistent six-cylinder 
successes 


Pacific    Motor  Car   Company 

376-380  "Golden  Gate  Avenue  San  Francisco 

Oakland  Branch:  1808-10  Franklin  Street 

Manufactured  by  Stevens- Duryea  Co.,  Ghicopee  Falls,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 
"Members  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers." 
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TOWER'S    PATENT    ROUND    END 


Physicians  and  dentists  re- 
commend toothpicks  as  pro- 
tection against  dental  decay. 
Our  patent  aromatic  antiseptic 
picks  are  the  best  made.  They 
preserve  the  teeth,  sweeten 
the  breath  and  increase  the 
flow  of  saliva.  Flavors  are 
cinnamon,  sassafras  and  pep- 
pe  rmint.  Full  size  box  sent  for 
ISc.  postage  and  coupon  below.  We  are  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  toothpicks  in  the  country. 

CITTER  TOWER  CO.,  '>*£%"  Boston,  Mass. 

Correspondence  invited  with  dealers,  hotel  men, 
dentists  and  physicians. 

We  want  dealers  and  agents  everywhere.  Agents 
are  making  from  $3  to  $10  a  day. . 


CUTTER  TOWER  CO.,326 Summer  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  ISc.  for  which  please  send  me  one  box  of 

300  Aromatic  Antiseptic  'Coothpicks. flavor. 

Mu  grocer's  name  is 

Mu  druggist's  name  is „ 

Yours  truly  (Name) .... 
(Address) 


Halfs  Hair  Rcncwcr 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  your  hair  ?  Good.  But  if  it  is 
falling  out,  keeps  thin  and  short,  looks  dull  and  lifeless, 
what  then  ?  Here  are  the  ingredients  that  will  stop  the  fall- 
ing, destroy  the  dandruff,  and  give  new  life  to  the  hair. 
Ask  your  doctor  all  about  these  ingredients.  His  advice 
should  always  be  final.  Would  you  like  to  have  rich,  heavy, 
luxuriant  hair  ?  B.  P.  HALL  4  co.,  N»,hu»,  N.  H. 


Ingredient. i 


Cipsicui 
Borogljc 


Alcohol        Wkttr 


DOES    NOT     COLOR    THE    HAIR 


"MOTTO:— BEST  OF  EVERYTHING" 

Hotel     Del     Coronado 


CORONADO  BEACH 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


American  Plan,  $4  per  day,  upward 

Headquarters  in  California  for  POLO  and 
GOLF. 

All  land  and  water  sports  every  day  in 
the  year,  Polo,  Golf,  Tennis,  Bathing,  Boat- 
ing, Deep  Sea  and  Surf  Fishing,  7OO-foot 
Private  Fishing  Pier. 

WRITE         FOR         LITERATURE 


Los  Angeles  Agent, 
H.  F.  NORCROSS 
334  S.  Spring  Street 


MORGAN  ROSS,  Mgr. 

Coronado  Beach,  Cal 
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For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A    scientific   remedy     which     has   been 

skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 

medical  specialists  for  the  past   30  years. 

AT    THE    FOLLOWING    KEELEY     INSTITUTES: 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver,  Col. 
We&  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Dwight.  III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Portland.  Me. 
Grand  Rapids    Mich. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2801  Locust  St. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
812  N.  Broad  St. 


Piltsburg.  Pa. 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 
London.  England. 


•4QP 

RAZOR 


ir*J4Q 


PREP/ 


old- 

fxhioned 
Razor  made 
he  old-fashioned 
hand- forged 
from  razor  itml,  oil 
tempered;  K-ln.  blade, 
xtra  hollow  pound,  double 
thoulder;  finely  balanced  black 
indie;  every  b.ade  ipecialteeied — f 
razor  your  grandeon  will  b«i>roud  toown. 
SEND  NO  MONEY-Juit lend  name 
and  addreis;  we  will  lend  razor  to  you.  U»  it  FREE 
TEN  DAYS— then, if  you  want  to  own  it.iendui  factory  price, II  40. 
If  ix  't  the  beat  razor  bargain  you  ever  law. return  It  and  you'll  owe  ui 
nothing.  CARROLL  CLTLKR  A  CO.,  114  Manhattan  Bid*.  ,«'hlra»r 


LAST  GREAT  METROPOLIS  of  North  America 
starting  on  main  line  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  trans- 
continental railway.  Fort  George  terminus  or  on 
line  of  all  railways  building:  or  projected  in  Central 
British  Columbia,  the  land  of  last  great  oppor- 
tunities. Fort  George  at  Junction  of  great  water- 
ways on-  which  steamers  ply  hundreds  of  miles 
North,  South,  East,  West.  Tens  of  millions  of 
acres  best  agricultural  land,  richest  gold,  silver, 
copper,  coal  mines  and  billions  feet  timber  tribu- 
tary. Fort  George  geographical  and  strategic  com- 
mercial center  of  greatest  Inland  Empire  of  West- 
ern Canada.  Write  quick  for  maps,  plans,  official 
data  and  information  of  fortune-making  opportuni- 
ties, for  investment — small  or  large  sums.  NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES  SECURITY  CO.,  Ltd.,  VAN- 
COUVER, B.  C. 


48    PREMIUMS^FREE  I 


Return  this  "Adv."  and  remit  us  J4.85,  the  Special 
Price  we  make  you  on  2  Boxes  of  our  6  and  lOc  Cigars 
Assorted  Brands,  which  we  want  to  introduce  quickly 
to  60.000  new  customers,  and  we  will  send  yon  in  same 
package  1  S.  A  W.  Mod.  Double  Action  Nickel  Plated 
Police  Revolver,  worth  17.00;  1  Stem  Wind  and  Set 
Gold  Plate  Watch,  value  $4:  1  Hollow  Ground  Keen 
Cutting  Ringing  Steel  Razor,  priced  $3;  1  Set  (6)  Triple 
Silver-PlatPd  Tea  Spoons,  worth  $1;  also  44  other  Big- 
geat  Value  Premiums  which  we  have  not  space  to  men- 
tion, worth  from  10  cents  to  $1  each,  provided  you 
remit  $4  95  with  order  and  allow  us  to  REFUND  YOUR 
MONEY  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  (roods.  This 
"Adv."  will  not  appear  after  we  enroll  60.000  new 
customers.  Give  name  of  your  Express  Office  and 
Order  TODAY.  Reference  Southern  Express  Co.. 
Dank  of  Montgomery.  ^ 

Address,  CANDOR  SALES  CO.,  Candor,  N.C.,  U.S.A.- 


•LOTTiS    SYSTEM 


DIAMONDS 


CRE! 


WATCH  s 


For  PhrictlTlsK  Drpcpntc  *ne  Loftls  System  is  a  preat  and  timely  convenience.  It  enables  you  to  make  a  beautiful  and  valu- 
I  Ul  \tttl  I31IIIU3  r  I  CjClllo  able  gift  without  the  outlay  of  much  ready  money.  A  small  cat^h  payment  and  you  can  Rive  a  loved 
mf\frtf  OIH  Reliable  Orinimi  niimnnH  I  one  a  fine  diamond,  watch,  or  other  jewelry.  \VrlteforourChrlsiniascatalog, 
•  OrTIS  ,  Die.  unginai.  Diamond  make  selections  now  and  let  us  send  them,  chaws  prepaid,  for  your  inspee- 
•••••fic VST  n  i  "a  .5  •.?,)  Hou$e  „  tion.  If  suited,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery;  balance  in  eisht  equal  monthly  pay- 
••BROS.*  CO.  Dept.  P167  ,  82  Stata  St.,  Chicago,  III.  -Branches:  Pittsburg  &  St.  Louis.  |  ments.  Our  prices  lowest.  Write  today. 


THE    OLD    FAMILY   DOCTOR 


PONDS  EXTRACT 

SOOTHING!    HEALING!    REFRESHING!     THE  MOST  USEFUL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY. 
"The  Standard  for  60  Years"  POND'S   EXTRACT  COMPANY.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Every  Woman 

Is  Interested  and  should 
kknow  about  the  wonderful 

I  MARVEL  WhirlinfrSpray 

"  The  new  Vagrlnal  Syringro, 

Rest Most  convenient. 

It  cleanses  in- 
stantly. 


Ask  yonr  druggist  for" 
it.  If  he  cannot  supply 
the  MAKVEL,  accept 
no  other,  but  send  stamp 
for  illustrated  book— sealed.  It 
gives  full  particulars  and  direc- 
tions invaluable  to  ladies. 

II  ARTEL  CO.,  44  E«»t  23d  SU  HEW  TOKK. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,    Field   and 
Morrison  prepares  for  the  examinations. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
250  pige  Home  Study  catalog  (ret.     Write  to-diy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.   124,  Sprlnglleld,  M«««. 


Photographs  of  California 

Send   me  60  cents,   silver  or  unused  U.   S.   stamps, 

and   I   will    send   you   by  return   mail,    postpaid,    12 

beautiful  photo  postal   cards,   all   different,   genuine 

photographs,    of    interesting    scenes    in    California. 

Address, 

I.  C.  ADAMS  P.  0.  Box  156          Calistoga,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  CANCER 

Every  person  suffering  from  Cancer  should  read 
the  new  illustrated  book  recently  written  by  a 
noted  authority  on  this  disease.  Sent  free  td  any- 
one interested.  Write  to-day.  Address  Dr.  O.  A. 
Johnson,  Suite  914,  1233  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


Ruby  FREE 


o  introduce  our  beautiful  genuine  Gems,  soli  direct 
from  mine  to  customer  at  1-2  to  1-4  jewelers'  prices, 
we  will  send    FREE  a    genuine  Navajo  Ruby,  uncut, 
and  our    beautiful    36  page  Art    Catalogue    showing 
tual  colors  and  siz«s,  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.    Send 


loday' 


Francis  E.Lester  Co.,Dept.  DL4MeslllaPark,N.M. 


MANUJ55C7VRCR3 

of  EWkLID 

Chains 

AL  PURPOSES 


r   INVALID 

Wholesale  fc'Retail  and  For 
Illustrated    catalogue   on    application.      Office   and 
Factory,    1714    Market   St.,    San    Francisco.    Branch, 


£/ 

F 


Beauty  is  Only 
Skin  Deep! 

If  you  would  be  called 
beautiful  you  must  take 
care  of  your  skin.  You 
can't  change  the  shape  of 
your  face  but  you  can  im- 
prove and  preserve  your 
complexion.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  on  the  market 
is  the  equal  of 

/  .    PINK 

ranksBLVSH 

MASSAGE    •     C    R    E,    AM 

(Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  A.  Y.  P.  Exposition.) 
After  26  years  of  scientific  search  I  have  perfected 

the  one  great  complexion  beautifier  that  sweeps  away 

all  other  lotions,  face   powders  and    so-called   creams. 

Different  from  anything  you  have  ever  used.      I  want 

you  to  try  a  little 

Trial  Jar  j  am  sure  you   win   be  perfectiy 

~  ,     '  delighted  with  it.      Clip   this   ad, 

Only  one  to  a  person  or  remember  the  name,   and  ask 
your  druggist  for  a  Ten  Cent  Trial   Package,  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  a   regular  50  cent  jar.      If  he  can't 
supply  you  write  me  for  it,  send 
10  cents,   coin  or  stamps,  and 
with  it  I'll  mail  you  FREE  my 
book,  —   "Suggestions      On 
Massage,'.'  which  tells  how  to 
regain  and  retain  a  perfect  com- 
plexion.      Describes    the    ana- 
tomy, physiology    and    hygiene 
of  the  skin    and    includes   my 
chart  explaining  the  correct  way 
to  massage  the  face  and  neck. 
ALFRED  J.  KRANK 

Laboratories 
150  6th   St.,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WORK  APRON,  SLEEVE  AND  r>  I  \/CM 
CAP  PATTERN  Ul  V  Cll 

These  three  useful  articles  are  something  every 
lady  needs.  Made  of  checked  gingham  ;  nothing 
neater  or  more  practical.  Excellent  shaping  is  given 
the  apron  by  the  front  seams  and  bydaitsatthe  sides. 
The  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  shoulders  fasten- 
ing to  the  beltin  the  back. 
Two  large  pockets  are  a 
useful  feature.  The  sleeve 
protectors  extend  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  and  accom- 
modate the  dress  sleeve 
und'  rneath  without 
mussing  it.  Cap  Pat- 
tern may  be  utilized 
forabathmgcap;the 
apron  and  sleeve  pro 
lectors  require  5}^ 
yds.  of  36-in.  material 
and  %  yd.forthecap. 
You  will  be  pleased 
with  thispremmmof- 
fer,  given  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  HOME 
ALK.  Remember 
t  costs  you  nothing. 
HOME  TALK  is  a  32 
page,  beautifully  il- 
lustratedHomeMag- 
zine.  ^  Witmark's 
latest  music  com- 
'Ositions  areprin  t- 
ed  each  month; 
latest  New  York 
&  Paris  fashions 
by  Marie  Helen 
King,  stories  of 
interest,  Hints 
for  Housekeep- 
ers and  other 
valuable  items. 

HOME  TALK,  Room  712,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Hello,  Brother! 

Shed  your  pack,  fill  your  pipe,  and  sit  down — we  want  to  have  a  little  straight  "Head  Camp" 
flre  talk  with  you.  To  get  right  down  to  "brass  tacks."  you've  got  your  share  of  red  corpuscles 
in  your  blood — you  like  the  fields,  and  woods  and  waters — you  like  the  solo  of  the  reel,  and  the 
voice  of  the  gun.  It's  an  unfortunate  fact  that  you,  who  love  these  things,  cannot  get  more 
than  from  one  to  four  weeks  off  in  a  year  to  enjoy  them. 

NOW  LISTEN: — If  we  can  show  you  how  you  can  take  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip  twelve  times 
a  year  for  |1.00  without  neglecting  your  work,  will  you  take  It?  If  we  can  take  you  into  the  big 
woods  where  you  can  smell  the  evergreens,  and  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook,  and  see  at  close 
range  big  game  and  small,  will  you  come  with  us?  Subscribe  for  the 

National  Sportsman 


— that's  the  answer — and  as  this  magazine  comes  to  you  each  month,  it  will 
lure  you  pleasantly  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of  your  every-day 
work  to  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  fields — will  make  you 
forget  your  troubles — will  put  new  life  Into  you — and  in  addition  to  your 
annual  outing  in  the  open,  you  will  get  from  its  contents  each  month  dur- 
ing the  year  many  a  pleasant  trip  and  enjoyable  experience  with  Rod, 
Dor.  Rifle  and  Gun. 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  maga- 
zine published.  It's  just  like  a  great  big  camp  in  the  woods,  with  75.000 
good  fellows  sitting  around  the  fire,  smoking  and  telling  each  other  stories 
about  their  good  times  in  the  woods.  Come  In,  Brother,  join  with  us  and 
tell  us  a  good  story  if  you  have  one.  or  just  sit  and  listen  if  you'd  rather. 
Briefly,  THE  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  contains  each  month  160  pages 
crammed  full  of  stories,  photographs  of  fish  and  game  taken  from  life, 
and  a  lot  more  good  stuff  that  will  make  any  man  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins  read  the  copy  through  before  he  goes  to  bed,  even  If  It  takes  all 

night.    Think    of   it,    twelve    copies,    each 

containing  160  pages,  over  1.900  pages  in 

all,    sent    to   you   postpaid    for  one   dollar 

"William." 


Is    your    blood    warm    yet,    Brother?      If 
not,   listen   to  this:   Send   us  $1.00,   on   re- 

ceipt of  which  we  will  enter  your 

name   on   our   subscription    list   for 

one  year,   and  send  you   by  return 

mail    one   of   our   heavy   burnished 

Ormolu  Gold  Watch   Fobs    (  regular    i 

price  50c.)  as  here  shown,  with  rus- 

set   leather   strap   and   gold    plated 

buckle,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 

ENCYCLOPEDIA     OF     SPORTING 

GOODS,   containing  384  PAGES  OF 

VALUABLE      INFORMATION      for 

sportsmen,   including  a  Synopsis  of 

the   Game   Laws   of  all    the   States 

and    Canada,    Cooking    Recipes    for 

Campers,  How  to  Use  the  Compass, 

Hints  on  the  Use  of  Firearms,  in- 

formation   about    various    kinds    of 
powder,  size  of  shot,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  different    game,    together    with    complete    descriptions 
and   lowest   possible   prices   on   all   kinds   of   Guns,  Rifles.  Revolvers,  Tents,  Camp  Outfits,  Fish- 
ing Tackle  and  other  goods  of  Interest  to  lovers  of  outdoor  sports.     Can  you  beat  this? 

12    Copies    National    Sportsman    at    15c    each  ..........................  $1.80 

NATIONAL    SPORTSMAN    Watch    Fob    ..............................      50 

Encyclopedia   of   Sporting    Goods    .....................................      10 

Total   Value    ..........  $2.40 


All  Yours  for  $1.00 


It's  a  whole  lot  for  the  money,  but  we  know  that   if  you  once  become  a  National   Sportsman 
you  will  always  be  one. 

Fill   in  attached  coupon  and   mail  to-day. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN,   Inc.,  85   Federal    St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enclosed  flnd  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the   NATIONAL   SPORTSMAN,   a  Watch  Fob, 
and  a  copy  of  your  Encyclopedia  of  Sporting  Goods. 


Name    

Address  in  Full 
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TH  MGAZNE  MAN 


Help  the  Youngsters 

GRLJ1V1IALJX 

Wants  to  give  EVERY  BOY 
AND  GIRL  IN  AMERICA 

A  COASTER  CART 

A    FLEXIBLE     FLYER 

A  REAL  FLYING  MACHINE 

A  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  OUTFIT 

And   a   thousand  other  practical  articles. 

•Just  to  Advertise  the   name  of  ••GRUISxIIAUX" 

THEY  DO  NO  CANVASSING         THEY  ARE  AT  NO  EXPENSE  WHATEVER 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  SIMPLEST  PLAN  EVER  THOUGHT  OF. 

You  know  some  boy  or  girl  who  is  ambitious  and  who  does  things.     Recom- 
mend them  to  me.      Name  your  own  child  or  a  friend's. 
Clip  this  and  mail  today. 

To  GRUMIAUX,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


I  recommend 


(name   of  child) 


(address) 

Complete  catalogue  of  magazine  offers  will  be  mailed  you  FREE  upon  receipt 
of  this  coupon,  and  if  you  will  ATTACH  a  list  of  the  publications  you  are  now 
taking,  I  will  name  you  a  price  on  them  without  any  obligation  whatever. 


Sign  here 


Please    Mention    Overland    Monthly   When    Writing    Advertisers. 


The  Travelers'  Comfort  Garment  Hanger 

An  Indispensable  Device  (or  the  Up-to-Date  Traveler  on  Land  or  Sea 


Have  you  been 
bothered  while 
journeying  on 
Steamship  or 
Pullman  by  the 
fad:  that  you 
have  had  no 
place  in  which 
to  properly 
hang  your  gar- 
ments on  retir- 
ing? 


Have  you 
found  your 
clothing  on 
awakening  in 
the  morning  in 
complete  dis- 
order, and  full 
of  creases,  mis- 
shapen gener- 
ally, and  in  a 
very  untidy 
condition? 


If  you   have  traveled  to  any  degree  whatever,  we  know  the  answer.    YOU  HAVE ! 


This  unique  traveling  device  solves  the  problem.  It  brings  comfort  to  you, 
tidiness  to  your  clothes,  and  evenness  to  your  temper. 


Occupies  but  1-2x3  inches  in  your  valise  when  not  in  use. 
Occupies  but  1  inch  between  curtains  and  berth  when  in  position. 


50  CENTS  THE  PRICE,  POSTPAID 


The  Travelers'  Comfort   Garment    Hanger  Company 

Room  16,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Please    Mention   Overland    Monthly   When   Writing   Advertisers. 
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Big  Money!  Strange  Invention! 


«<IT'C   TDIT^Tf       II1PKV  I    IVCUrDVn  VAUD    All  "        Writes  A.  P.  Lodewick,  who  continues:  "Showed 
11    3   bKr.Al!       LLthl    1   A!\3WtKtU    lULK  All.  it  to  44  people-have  39  orders.    Sold  17  one  day 

—  sells  on  sight."  Agents'  Profits  almost  75  per  cent  Readers  listen,  see  what  others  are  doing,  filling  orders  for  modern  bath- 
rooms at"$6.  00  each.  Could  anything  be  more  popular  —  easier  to  sell?  Indeed  it's  irresistible.  Hear  the  wonderful  news  !  J.  B.  Hart, 
an  inexperienced  agent,  has  sold  over  $5,000.00  worth,  and  actually  "took  16  orders  in  3  hours."  Reese  "saw  60  people  —  sold  55." 
McDaniels  "visited  20  farmers—  sold  19  ;  everybody  wants  one.  Fastest  seller  fnilldll'f  ^pll  RpP5lH  ill  9  F'lITlinP 
ever  saw."  No  wonder  Cashman  says:  "A  man  who  can't  sell  your  goods  VWU1U1I  I  OCU  DI  CdU  111  d  rdllllllt-, 
send  48  more,"  and  Anderson,  "7  orders  today.  Just  like  leading  a  thirsty  horse  to  water,"  and  Rogers,  "Beats  loaning  money 
at  10  per  cent  a  month,"  and  Maroney,  "Fastest  seller  I  ever  saw.  Catches  the  eye.  Don't  want  anything  better.  Sell  8  out 
of  10  houses."  Schonauer,  "Been  out  8  hours—  have  15  orders."  Weathers,  "Sold  17  one  day.  Send  60  more."  Aldrich, 
"This  evening,  after  day's  work  made  6  calls  —  sold  5  outfits."  King,  "Never  saw  anything  take  so  well  —  Talk  of  the  town.  Made 
$100.00  this  week." 

Hundreds  men  and  women  tell  of  •wonderful  success  equipping  town  and  farm  homes  with  Allen's  Portable  Bath  Appa- 
ratus.    Who  knows  what  you  could  do  with  such  an  opportunity  ?    100,000  already  sold.    Acknowledged  best  thing  ever  happened  for 
humanity.    Nothing  like  it.     Gives  every  home  a  modern  bathroom  for  $6.00.    Think  of  it  !    Sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  yet  abso- 
lutely true.    Used  wherever  water  in  any  form  exists.     So  energizes  water  that  one  gallon  does  more  than  tub  full  old 
way.     Gives  cleansing,  friction,  massage,  shower  baths,  altogether  or  separately.     Makes  bathing  10  minute  operation. 
Cleanses  almost  automatically.   Only  clean,  running,  energized  water  touches  body  —  no  immersion  —  no  using  same 
water  twice.    No  tubs,  buckets,  bowls,  wash-rags  or  sponges  ;  no  plumbing.     Insures  cleanliness  without  drudgery  — 
prolongs  life  —  prevents  disease.    Small  but  mighty  —  carried  in  grip.     Not  a  toy.    Endorsed  by  famous  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  and  other  celebrated  authorities.     Most  popular,  easiest,  quickest,  surest  selling  article  going.    Selling 
rights  no  longer  controlled  by  a  few.    This  wonderful  money  making  opportunity  now  open  to  all. 

Let  Us  Give  You  a  High  Grade  Appointment  —  Fix  You  for  Life 

We  want  more  agents,  salesmen,  managers,  either  sex,  at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time,  to  fill  orders, 
appoint,  supply  and  control  sub-agents.  Experience  unnecessary.  Enormous  demand  already  made.  Who 
doesn't  want  a  bathroom  at  this  price?  Who  couldn't  sell  it?  Think  of  millions  waiting  for  this  to  happen  and 
it  has  happened.  Every  customer  anxious  to  boost  your  business.  Exciting  times—  big  profits  —  popular  goods, 
popular  price,  everything  guaranteed  by  an  old  reliable  $50,100.00  house  —  absolutely  no  competition—  exclusive 
territory  —  co-operation  and  assistance. 

Credit  Given  —  Send  No  Money 

only  your  address  on  a  postal  card  today  for  world's  greatest  agency  offer,  valuable  book- 
lets, credit  plan,  sworn  to  proofs  of  phenomenal  success,  reaching  $1,200.00  monthly 
—  personal  trial  offer—  all  free.  Caution  :  This  ad.  may  not  appear  again.  Territory 
going  fast.  Costs  nothing  to  investigate.  Meet  us  that  far  anyhow. 

The  A  1  1  c  o  M  a  n  u  {  a  c  t  u  r  i  o  g  Company 

1599  Allen  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


SecandeBwatCnr°om0bra^fe 


FOR  SALE 


VINEYARD 

NEAR  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


$5500 


26  acres  consisting  of  16  acres  now 
planted  in  Hay,  1O  acres  in  vines.  7 
miles  from  San  Jose,  2  miles  from 
Campbell.  Surrounded  by  rich  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 


For  further  particulars  address  Owner,  Room  16,  773    Market   Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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_  rencn  Ice  Cream 

Served  wilh 

NABISCO  SUGAR  WAFERS 


Originality  is  the  secret  o! 
success  in  entertaining.  Th* 
adaptability  of  NABISCO 
Sugar  Wafers  to  the  creation 
of  successful  desserts  offers 
surprise  after  surprise.  At 
the  next  "at  home"  serve 
French  Ice  Cream  with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

Recipe  for  French  Ice  Cream 

Put  yolks  of  four  eggs  Into  saucepan,  add 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  of  milk.  Stir 
over  fire  until  thick.  It  must  not  boil. 
Strain,  cool,  add  one  pint  whipped  cream, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  vanilla 
extract.  Freeze— serve  with  NABISCO 
Sugar  Wafers. 


In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Only  Motor  That  Cranes  Itself 


THE  Winton  Six  motor 
cranks  itself.  It  is  the 
only  motor  that  cranks 

Itself. 

*  *   * 

Our  system  is  not  only  a 
rreat  convenience  in  saving 
abor,  annoyance  and  humil- 
ation  to  the  car  owner,  but 
also — 

It  is  the  only  natural 
method  of  starting  the  motor. 

*  *    * 

In  the  Winton  Six,  air 
pressure  admitted  to  the 
cylinders  causes  the  pistons  to 
move  through  their  various 

strokes. 

During  (his  movement,  which 
draws  in  fresh  gas,  the  spark  occurs, 
igniting  the  charge  and  causing  the 
motor  to  begin  its  regular  operations. 

Note  that  the  pistons  are  already 
moving  when  the  spark  occurs. 

That's  important. 


But,  assuming  that  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  gas  in  the 
cylinder — what  happens  ? 

Just  this :  all  the  force  of  that 
charge  of  gas  is  shot  against  pistons 
that  are  standing  dead  still. 

The  shock  thus  sustained  by  the 
entire  train  of  pistons,  the  crank 
shaft  and  the  bearings  is  like  that 
suffered  by  a  standing  railroad  car 
that  is  bumped  by  a  locomotive  go- 
ing 20  miles  an  hour. 


Some  motors  are  advertised  to 
'start  on  the  spark." 

That  method  is  both  uncertain 
and  violent. 

*     *     * 

To  "start  on  the  spark"  there 
must  already  be  gas  in  the  cylinder. 

If  the  gas  isn't  there,  all  the 
sparks  in  Christendom  will  not  start 
the  motor. 

Therefore,  you  are  never  quite 
sure  whether  "she'll  start"  or  not. 


If  you  value  your  car  and  mean 
to  treat  it  with  consideration  (so  that 
it  will  not  be  prematurely  bumped 
upon  the  junk  pile)  don't  ever  "start 
on  the  spark." 

*     *     * 

If  your  car  isn't  a  self-cranking 
Winton  Six,  give  it  a  fair  show  and 
crank  it. 

If  your  car  is  a  self-cranking 
Winton  Six,  you  have  the  assurance 
that,  by  means  of  air  pressure,  you 


are  starting  the  motor  on  the  sim- 
plest, easiest  and  only  mechanically 
perfect  method  known  to  the  auto- 
mobile world. 

And  no  matter  how  often  you  use 
your  Winton  Six  air  starter,  you  are 
never  injuring  the  motor. 


This  superiority  of  the  Winton 
Six  air  starter  is  characteristic  of  the 
Winton  Six  from  radiator  to  gasoline 
tank. 

Look  it  over.  It  will  pay  you  to 
know  about  the  car  that  holds  the 
world's  record  of  184,190  miles  on 
$142.43  upkeep  expense  — expense 
that  averages  77  cents  per  1000  miles. 

The  price  is  a  revelation.     $3000 
for  our  48 H.  P.,  five-passenger,  six- 
cylinder  Winton  Six  is  a  figure  that 
dismays  competition. 
*     *     * 

Why  not  get  our  literature?  It 
bristles  with  dollars-and-sense 
facts.  Write  to-day. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 

CLEVELAND,  U.  S.  A. 

Winton  Branch  Houses  (owned  and  operated  by  the  Company) 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

106  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  to 


The  Finest  Quality 
BAKER'S 


A  product  of  a  perfect  process,  the 
result  of  years  of  painstaking  and 
conscientious  effort  to  produce 

A  perfect  food 
beverage 

It  is  of  absolute  purity,  delicious 
flavor,  and  possesses  all  the 
strength  that  a  pure,  unadulter- 
ated cocoa  can  have. 

52  Highest  Awards  in  Europe 
and  America 


P-gistered  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


A  new  and  handsomely  illustrated  recipe  book  containing 

chocolate  and  cocoa  recipes  by  Miss  Parloa,  and  forty  new 

recipes  for  home-made  candies  by  Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 

will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address 


WALTER    BAKER    &    CO.    Ltd. 


Established  1780 


~->'~ 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


o 


r, 


